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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the Identity and Lunari-terrene Character of the great 

Goddesses of the Gentiles. 


I now proceed to consider the character of the great goddesses of the 
Gentiles, which will be found to bear a close analogical reference to that 
of their great gods. The female divinities, however apparently multiplied 
according to the genius of polytheism, ultimately resolve themselves into 
one, who is accounted the great universal mother both of gods and men: 
and this single deity is pronounced to be alike the Moon in the firmament 
and the all-productive Earth. 

I. On the present point both the eastern and the western mythologists 
are remarkably explicit. The Hindoos inform us, that, although each god 
has his own proper consort; yet, as the gods coalesce first into three and 
afterwards into one, so the goddesses in like manner blend together, first 
becoming three who are the wives of their three chief divinities, and after¬ 
wards one who is the mystic consort of their self-triplicating great father. 
Sometimes the order of speaking of this personage is inverted: and then 
we are told, that Devi or the goddess (as their great mother is styled by 
way of eminence) multiplies herself into the three forms of Parvati, 
Lacshmi, and Saraswati, and afterwards assumes as many subordinate 
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forms or characters as there are female divinities in the mythology of Hin- 
dostan. Yet each of these is severally, we are assured, both the Moon 
and the Earth : and each, accordingly, is represented by the common sym¬ 
bols of the cow and the lotos. Such is always the case with the mysterious 
female, who still remains one, however she may be multiplied. Whether 
she be Devi, or Iva, or the White Goddess, or Ila, or Anna-Puma, or 
Sita, or Isi ; she is equally Maya or the great mother: and this great 
mother is pronounced to be at once the Earth and the Moon \ 

II. As Isi, she is manifestly, according to the just remark of Sir William 
Jones, the Isis of the Egyptians 4 . Nor is she proved to be the same by 
the mere identity of names, the whole of her character minutely agrees 
with that of Isis; and the Brahmens themselves acknowledge, that the 
mythology of Egypt is but a transcript of their own 5 . But Isis, like Isi, 
is declared to be equally the Moon and the Earth: and she is at the same 
time unanimously determined by the ancient theologists to be one with 
Ceres, Proserpine, Minerva, Venus, Diana, Juno, Rhea, CybeR, Jana, 
Atargatis, Semiramis, Vesta, Pandora, lo, Beliona, HecaR, llhamnusia, 
Latona, the Phenician AstarR, the Lydian and Armenian Anai’s, and the 
Babylonian Mylitta. These again are said to be mutually the same with 
each other: and, if we descend to particulars, we still find them indiffer¬ 
ently identified with the Earth and the Moon 4 . 

’ Moor’s Ilind. Panth. p. 21, 22, 33, 119,136, 70, 81, 116, 125, 119,138, 30,157,15S, 
101, 405, 136, 111, 134, 447. Asiat. lies. vol. i. p. 263, 253. vol.. iii. p. 147. vol. vii. p, 
263. vol. xi. p. 28, 108,110. el alibi. 

* Asial. Res. vol. i. p. 253. 

1 Asial. Res. vo). ii. p. 335. 

* Herod. Hist. lib. ii. c. 59. lib. i. c. 131. Died. Bib), lib. i. p. 10, 11, 13, 21. IlelioJ. 
/Etliiop. lib. ix. p. 421. Lactam, lnstit. lib. i. c. 21. Plut.dc Isid. p. 354, 361. Apul. 
Metam. lib. ii. Scrv. iu Virg. Georg, lib. i. ver. 5. Varr. dc re rust. lib. i. c. 37. Au¬ 
gust. do civ. Dei. lib. iv. c. 11. lib. vii. c. 2. Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. e. 10, 15,21, 17, 12. 
Simp, in Arist. Ausc. Phys. lib. iv. Plut. in vit. Crussi. p. 553. Cliron. Pascli. p. 36. 
Tzclz. Scliol. in Lycopli. ver. 707. Pans, l.acon. p. 192. Strab. Geog. lib. xi. p. 512, 
532. lib. xii. p. 559. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. i. p. 322. Slat. Sylv. lib. iii. Luc. do dea 
Syra. Luc. Dial. Deor. p. 123. Apul. Metam. lib. xi. Phurnut. do nat. deor. c. 28, 6. 
Orph. Fragm. p. 395. 
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Isis was equally worshipped among the Gothic tribes under the appcl- c»Ar. 
lation of Frea: and they sometimes bestowed upon her the title of mother 
Herth, as Tacitus writes the word; a title, which is plainly no other than 
our English Earth 1 * 3 4 . 

The same great goddess was likewise venerated by the old Britons under 
the names of Ceridwen, Kcd, Sidce, Devi, Andrastb, and Esaye or Isi. 

This deity, as both her general character and her title Ceridwen may serve 
to testify, and as Artemidorus positively asserts, is the Ceres of the clas¬ 
sical writers. She is also, as her other names no less than her character 
sufficiently intimate, the Sita or Devi or Isi of Hindustan. AVe are told, 
that she was astronomically the Moon: and, since she is celebrated as a 
botanist, and as the goddess of corn, and since her mystic circle is declared 
to be the circle of the World, we may reasonably infer, that she was also 
worshipped as the Earth, agreeably to the general analogy of Paganism *. 

III. Such being the universal intercommunion between the Moon and 
the Earth, the great mother being alike deemed a personification of each, 
both those planets bore the common name of Olympias or Olympia: by 
which was meant the World; for mount Olympus, as we have already 
seen, was no other than the Indian mount Ilapu or Meru, which is fabled 
to be crowned with the mundane circle of Ila or Ida 5 . Accordingly the 
Moon was deemed a sort of celestial Earth, bearing a close affinity to this 
our nether World *. 


1 Mallet’s North. Ant. vol. i. p. 92. Tacit, de mor. Germ. c. 40.- 

* Artem. apucl Strab. Geog. lib. iv. p. 198. Davies’s Mythol. of Brit. Druid, p. 185, 
289, 213, 8, 270, 285. 

3 Euseb. Chron. p. 45. Plut. in vit. Thcs. 

4 Macrob. in somn. Scip. lib. i. c. 11, 19. Schol. in Stat. Thebaid. lib. i, Asiat. Res. 

voL xi. p. 35. 


CHAPTER II. 


Respecting certain remarkable Opinions which the Gentiles 
entertained of the Moon and the Earth. 


INI ucu light will be thrown upon the origin and nature of the worship 
paid to the great mother, if we examine certain remarkable opinions which 
the Gentiles entertained respecting the Moon and the Earth of which this 
mysterious goddess was an acknowledged personification. The opinions 
in question arc perfectly analogous to those, which prevailed respecting 
the Sun I have already had occasion to give a partial statement of 
them: I may now proceed to a more lull and general discussion of the 
subject *. 

I. As the ancient Egyptians represented the Sun under the figure of a 
man sailing in a ship, so they similarly depicted the Moon as a woman 
floating on the surface of the ocean in a ralt or barge ’. The same idea 
may be traced in the mythology ol llindostan. Saraswati is described, as 
bearing on her front the lunar crescent, and as seated in the calix of the 
aquatic lotos*. Now the lotos is declared to be the type of the ship 

' Vide supra book iv. c 2. 1 Vide supra book ii. c. 4. 

3 Pint, dc Ibid. p. 3Gi. Porpli. de ant. nymph, p. 2 56. 4 Asiat. lies. vol. iii. p. 535. 
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Arglm: consequently, when the Moon is thus placed in the lotos, she is chap. u. 
virtually set afloat in a ship. A parallel notion may equally be detected in 
classical mythology. The Samians represented Juno, sustaining a lunette 
upon her head, and standing upon a second larger lunette. This served 
her for a boat; the crescent being so depicted as to appear floating on the 
surface of the sea, precisely after the fashion of the modern life-boat '. 

We may hence collect, that the Moon was in some manner or another 
compared to a ship : we are not however left merely to uncertain deduc¬ 
tions, for we are explicitly informed that such was actually the case. The 
Egyptians had two yearly festivals; in the one of which they celebrated 
the entrance of Osiris into the Moon, and in the other his entrance into 
that ark within which he was inclosed by Typhon and thus set afloat upon 
Oceanus or the Nile. But, according to Plutarch, this ark was itself a 
navicular Moon ; for he tells us, that its shape was that of the lunar cres¬ 
cent*. The account, which Diodorus gives, is exactly to the same pur¬ 
pose. He tells us, that Isis inclosed Osiris within a wooden cow during 
the turbulent reign of Typhon or the all-prevailing ocean J . Now the 
horns of this cow represented the lunar crescent: and the Egyptian priests, 
not satisfied with this natural similitude to the planet, endeavoured at once 
to heighten the resemblance and to explain the import of the symbol, by 
artificially impressing a lunette on the side of the living animal which was 
consecrated to the Moon + . Osiris then was indifferently said to have 
entered into the Moon, into an ark or floating machine formed like the 
Moon, and into a cow dedicated to the Moon and doubly exhibiting the 
resemblance of that planet while increasing in its first quarter. What we 
ought to understand by this lunar cow, we are very plainly taught by Ifesy- 
chius: it was the ship Baris or Argo J . But the Baris or Argo was the 
ship or floating Moon of Osiris: for the Argo, on the history of which ill- 
understood the Greeks built the fable of an imaginary voyage to Colchis, 
was really the ship of the Egyptian divinity ; whence Plutarch very pro- 


' See Plate I. Fig. IS. 1 Plut. de Isid. p. 366, 368. 3 Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 76. 

4 Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. viii. c. 4G. Marcell. lib. xxii. p. 257. Euseb. Prscp. Evan. lib. 
iii. c. 13. 5 Ba? — Apyoc. Ilesych. Lex. 
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j>ook v. perly asserts the Baris and the Argo to be the same \ The Moon there¬ 
fore, and the cow dedicated to the Moon, were alike symbols or hierogly¬ 
phics of the ship of Osiris ; the one astronomically, the other physically. 
Consequently, when the Moon was depicted floating on the surface of the 
ocean, we seem obliged to conclude, that the planet was no further in¬ 
tended, than as a symbol of that Moon or luniform ark into which Osiris 
was compelled to enter by Typhon. The same observation applies to the 
lunar cow. Though her living representation was dedicated to the Moon, 
and was studiously made to exhibit the figure of that planet : yet the name, 
by which she was distinguished, was Theba, which literally signifies an ark; 
and she was palpably the same as the ark into which Osiris was driven by 
Typhon, because the god is indifferently said to have entered an ark and a 
wooden cow’ when pursued by the fury of that destructive monster. But 
Typhon, as the Egyptians informed Plutarch, was a personification of the 
sea 1 : and the hero-god, who was constrained by the rage of the ocean to 
take refuge in an ark, was certainly Noah. The ark of Osiris therefore, 
as we have already seen, was the ark of the great father. This ark how¬ 
ever was mystically deemed a floating Moon, and in the commemorative 
Orgies of the god it was represented accordingly. Hence I see not what 
conclusion can be reasonably drawn, except that the Moon was made the 
astronomical symbol of the Ark. 

Such a mode of typifying the Ship of Noah is both strictly analogical, 
and may likewise be accounted for even on the score of natural fitness. 
When the Sun was chosen as the hieroglyphic of the great father, analogy 
required that the Moon should be selected as the hieroglyphic ot the great 
mother: and, as the mystic consort of Noah was a ship, none of the hea¬ 
venly bodies could have been more happily pitched upon than the Moon; 
which, during its first and last quarters, exhibits the precise similitude of 
the vessel denominated by the Greeks AmphipryHindis. 

11. The conclusion, to which w e have thus been brought, will serve as a 
key to explain many very singular notions which have been entertained by 
the pagans respecting the Moon: and those notions again will confirm the 


* Flut dc Isid. p. 359. 


1 Flut de Isid, p. 356. 
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propriety of the conclusion; for they are perfectly intelligible on the sup¬ 
position that the lunar crescent was the astronomical symbol of the Ship of 
the great father, but wholly unintelligible as they appear in their naked 
abstracted form. 

1. The Hindoos tell us, that the Moon was the abode of Siva, who yet 
is declared to have sailed over the waters of the deluge in the ship Argha; 
that it was the saviour of Chandra, or Siva in the character of the god 
Lunus; that it was the hiding-place of Crishna or Vishnou, who floated 
on the surface of the flood reclining either on the naviform coils of the 
great sea-serpent or on the navicular leaf of the betel-tree; that it was the 
residence of their deified ancestors, the Pitris or Rishis; and that it was the 
place, where a wonderful penance was once performed by those identical 
seven Rishis, who are literally described as having been preserved in an 
ark with Menu-Satyavrata when all the rest of mankind perished by the 
waters of a mighty inundation *. They further inform us, that it was the 
child of the sea: and, as if to prevent all possibility of misapprehension, 
they distinctly mark the precise time of its mystic birth, by declaring that 
it emerged from the retiring streams of the deluge \ They likewise teach 
us, that it was created a short time before the war of the gods with the 
giants, agreeing in this particular with the western mythologists: for The- 
odorus and Ariston and Dionysius all concur in maintaining, that the Moon 
first appeared but a little space prior to that celebrated conflict K This 
mode of dating the origin of the Moon perfectly accords with the other 
more literal mode. The war of the gods with the giants was the destruc¬ 
tion of the impious antediluvians through the imagined agency of the hero- 
gods, who were preserved in the Ark: and the Moon, which was created 
a short time before that event, and which afterwards emerged from the 
waters of the flood, was that floating Moon of which the planet was only 
the astronomical symbol. 

' Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 39,92, 213. Asiat- lies. vol. v. p. 262. vol. iii. p. 549. vol. x. 
p. 139. vol. vii. p. 267. Instil, of Menu. c. i. § 66. 

1 Moor’s Hind. Panlh. p. 183. Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 561. vol. ix. p. 418. Maur. Hist, 
of Hind. vol. i. p. 585. 

} Asiat. Res. vol. xi. p. 148. Schol. in Apoll. Argon, lib. iv. ver. 264. 
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Agreeably to this view of the subject, the Hindoos tell us, that the new 
Moon, which was produced out of the churned or violently agitated ocean, 
was one, which would answer the purpose of living creatures whether 
moveable or immoveable; meaning, I apprehend, that it was suitable for 
their abode and adapted for their preservation. They represent it, as shel¬ 
tering its votaries from danger; as floating about at random on the surface 
of the sea: as being a terrestrial Moon, in contradistinction to the celestial 
one: and as being the true and original Lunar White Island, of which each 
literal sacred island is but a transcript. This holy island of the Moon is 
composed of the Amrita or water of immortality, which was once lost, but 
which was afterwards recovered from the ocean. As such it is incapable 
of decay: and, securely floating on the surface of the boundless deep, it 
survives with its beatified inhabitants the ruin of every successive World, 
with the regeneration or renovation of which it is immediately connected. 
To the floating Lunar Island is added another that is stable: or, as the 
matter is sometimes expressed, the floating island itself becomes fixed; by 
which is meant, that the first is rooted or attached to the second. This, 
which the Brahmens describe as situated far to the west, is also a terres¬ 
trial Moon: it contains or coincides with the original mountain of the 
Moon : within it is to be sought the Paradise of the Moon : it is the abode 
of the spirits of the blessed, or of those deified patriarchs who flourish at 
the commencement of every World: and it is the favourite residence of 
Crishna, who there reposes on the folds of the great navicular sea-serpent 
which had been the vehicle of the sleeping god over the waters of the inter¬ 
minable ocean *. 

It is easy to perceive, as I have already had occasion to observe, that 
the sacred Lunar Islands of the west are the Ark and mount Ararat; 
which, when the floating island became fixed at the close of the deluge, lay 
to the west of Hindostan and were the undoubted cradle of the Brah- 
mcnical theology 1 . But of these islands there were numerous transcripts: 
for, every sacred island being a symbol either of the floating Moon or of 


* Asiat. Res. vol. xi. p. 35, 36, 11, -13, 44, 46, 47, 48, 90, G9, 92. 

* Vide supra book ii. c. 5. 
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the once sea-girt lunar mountain, what was true only of the mystic ocean- chap, n, 
born crescent and of the Paradisiacal Ararat was thence transferred to 
their various insular representatives. 

Such being the case, we shall readily perceive, why the White Island, 
though pronounced to be situated in the ocean far to the west, is yet said 
to have been brought into various parts of India. Wherever, as in the 
instance of Ellora, a small island was consecrated in the bosom of a deep 
lake, there the White Island of the Moon was recognized and venerated : 
and, wherever the inhabitants of a larger island in the ocean were devoted 
to the worship of the floating lunette, there, as in the instance of Sumatra, 
we have an oriental island of the Moon. But still the same notions are 
found to predominate: still does the lunar White Island survive the wreck 
of worlds ; still does it float on the surface of the boundless ocean ; still 
is it the peculiar abode of the hero-god of wisdom; still is it the residence 
of the mighty ones, the paradise of the just ones, the favourite haunt of 
those deified mortals who are literally said to have been preserved in an ark 
at the period of the universal deluge. 

Agreeably to these speculations we are further told, that the Moon is the 
wife and daughter of the Sun, and yet that she is also the offspring of the 
wonderful architect Twashta. After what has already been said in the 
course of the present work, such a fiction can require but little elucidation. 

The Sun is the astronomical representative of Menu-Satyavrata, who was 
preserved in an ark with the seven Rishis: the floating Moon therefore, 
which is equally his consort and his child, can only be the Ark. In a 
similar manner, the sage architect Twashta, who is also declared to be the 
parent of the Moon, must clearly, so far as I can judge, be the wise master- 
builder; who, immediately before the war of the gods and the giants, 
framed the navicular lunette that received the great father within its womb 
and saved him from impending destruction 

2. Exactly the same notions prevailed in other parts of the world. 

According to the Zend-Avesta, when the waters of the deluge retired 
from oft’the surface of the earth, the peak of mount Albordi was the first 

’ Asiat. Res. vol. xi. p. 34, 42, 46, 97, 67, 88, 90, 91. Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 292. 
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land that became visible. At this time the Sun and the Moon appeared 
upon its summit: and the latter of these is said to have received, and pre¬ 
served, and purified, the seed or offspring of the second man-bull; who, 
with three subordinate partners, was the appointed instrument of bringing 
over the face of the earth an universal inundation. She is likewise de¬ 
clared to have caused every thing to be born when the world was renewed 
after the catastrophe of the deluge; she is pronounced to be the only one 
of her kind that ever was formed; and she is celebrated as the general 
mother, from whose womb proceeded all the various descriptions of ani¬ 
mals. The whole of this is palpably a description of the Ark: and it is no 
further applicable to the Moon, than as the planet was the astronomical 
symbol of the ship '. 

3. Similar speculations may be equally traced in more western regions. 

We are told by classical writers, that the Moon was the mother of Bac¬ 
chus. Yet Bacchus is said to have been exposed at sea in an ark, and to 
have been mystically born on the summit of Meru where the Ark rested 
after the deluge. lie is also acknowledged to be the same deity as Osiris, 
who w as set afloat in an ark shaped like the Moon. Hence it is evident, 
that the birth of the arkite Bacchus from the Moon is no other than the 
birth or egress of Osiris from the floating Moon within which he was in¬ 
closed by Typhon \ As the Moon was the mother of Bacchus; so like¬ 
wise was it esteemed by the Egyptians the mother of the whole World. 
In both cases the ground of the opinion was the very same: the great 
father and the rudiments of the new World were alike produced from what 
the old astronomical mystagogues considered as a floating Moon or as a 
lunar erratic island 5 . Such also was the reason, why souls regenerated in 
the Mysteries and why all mortal bodies were fabled to be born from a 
door in the side of the Moon, and w hy that planet was deemed to be the 
coniines of life and death 4 . These apparently wild notions are perfectly 
intelligible, if understood of the floating Moon of Osiris; but, how they 


1 Vide Kupra book iii. c. 3. § I, IV. * Ciccr. de nat. dcor. lib. iii. c. 23. 

1 cnXvt)!' Ttt KOfffAU. Pllll de Isid. 

* Porpli. dc ant. nymph, p. 262—26'!'. Macrob. in somn. Scrip, lib. i. c. 11. 
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are applicable to the literal Moon in the heavens, it is beyond the wit of 
man to discover. 

4. The lunar ark of Osiris was deemed his coffin : and his entrance into 
it was considered as equivalent to a descent into the infernal regions. 
Hence the Nile and the Acherusian marsh, where his Mysteries were cele¬ 
brated, became the river and the lake of Hades: and the floating Moon of 
the god was esteemed the navicular vehicle of departed souls, over which 
he presided by the name and in the character of Charon. What the Nile 
was to the Egyptian mythologists, the Ganges and the Styx were to those 
of Hindostan and Greece. Each had its boat and its infernal ferryman : 
and, as the navigator of the Styx like that of the Nile is Charon or Osiris; 
so, what abundantly unfolds the import of these parallel legends, the 
mariner of the Ganges is Menu*Satyavrata under the name of Salivahana, 
that Menu, who was preserved with seven companions in an ark and was 
afterwards constituted the god of obsequies. Here then the floating Moon 
of Osiris appears as an infernal Moon, agreeably to the doctrine of the 
Mysteries which placed the Moon in Hades and identified it with Proser¬ 
pine or Hccati:. 

This will lead us to understand the import of some very curious parti¬ 
culars, which Plutarch mentions as being presented to the imagination of 
Timarclms in his vision of the infernal regions. 

The friendly spirit, who acts the part of an hierophant (for the pretended 
vision seems evidently to describe the process of an initiation), informs 
him, that Proserpine is in the Moon, and that the infernal Mercury or 
Pluto is her companion. This Moon is wholly distinct from the celestial 
Moon; being what some call a terrestrial heaven or paradise, and others 
a heavenbj Earth. It belongs to the genii or deified mortals, who tenant 
the Earth: and it is described, as wearing the semblance of a floating 
island. It is surrounded with other islands, which similarly float on the 
bosom of the great Stygian abyss : but it is loftier than them all, and there¬ 
fore not equally exposed to the destructive fury of the infernal river. In 
this navicular Moon or Lunar Island there are three principal caverns. 
The largest is called the sanctuary of Hecatb; and here the wicked sutler 
the punishment due to their crimes. The other two are rather doors or 
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outlets than caverns ; the first looking towards heaven, the second towards 
the earth. These serve for the ingress and egress of souls : for the Moon 
is the universal receptacle of them ; into her they enter by one door, and 
from her they issue by the other door. She receives and gives, compounds 
and decompounds; and on her depend all the conversions of generation. 
While the Moon thus floats on the waters of the Styx, the infernal river 
strives to invade and overwhelm it. Then the souls through fear break 
forth into loud lamentations; for Pluto seizes upon many, who happen to 
fall off. Some however, who are plunged in the raging flood, contrive, by 
dint of great exertion and good swimming, to reach the shores of the Moon : 
but the Styx, thundering and bellowing in a most dreadful manner, does 
not allow them to land. Lamenting their fate, they are thrust headlong 
into the abyss, and are hurried away to partake of another regeneration. 
Many arc thus disappointed, whilst almost touching the shores of the Moon; 
and others, who had even already gained the wished-for preserving island, 
are suddenly dragged again into the deep. Those however, who effect 
their escape, and who stand firm on the beach of this floating Moon, are 
crowned with the plumes of constancy'. 

It must, I think, be evident, even on the most superficial view of the 
question, that the Moon, which is here represented as floating on the bosom 
of the sacred infernal river and as being the generative vehicle of souls, is 
no other than the luniform ark or floating Moon within which Osiris was 
inclosed by Typhon or the ocean : for this very ark of Osiris, which w as 
called Baris and Argo and Thcba, is the identical boat which Charon em¬ 
ploys to ferry souls over the Acherusian lake. But the ark of Charon or 
Osiris is the same as the infernal Gangetic boat of Salivahana or Menu- 
Satyavrata, who was preserved in an ark at the time of the deluge. The 
conclusion therefore from the w hole seems to be alike obvious and inevit¬ 
able. As the entrance into the Ark was considered in the light of a descent 
into the infernal regions; and as the quitting the Ark was viewed, as a 
return from those regions, or as a restoration of life to the dead, or as a 
mysterious new birth from the womb of a great mother: the Moon, which 


1 Plutarch cited by NVilford. Asiat. Res. vol. xi. j). Ill—117. 
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floats upon the river Styx as the lunar ark of Osiris floated on the Nile, cuaf.h. 
which is described as the vehicle of Proserpine and Pluto, and which is 
celebrated as the birth-place of regenerated souls, must plainly be esteemed 
a mere symbol of the Ship of Noah. 

5. This conclusion, which exactly harmonizes with all the preceding ob¬ 
servations, renders the curious vision of Timarchus perfectly intelligible. 

The two doors of the floating Moon, which afford an ingress and egress 
to regenerated souls, are those two doors, which Porphyry similarly gives 
to the Moon, and to which he ascribes the very same office. Their pro¬ 
totype is the door in the side of the Ark; through which eight living souls 
first entered, and through which they afterwards returned to the light of 
heaven. From its serving this double purpose it was multiplied in the 
Mysteries to two; and souls were feigned to enter into the Moon by one 
door, and to quit it by another. The fruitless attempts of the Styx to 
overwhelm the floating Moon arc the fruitless attempts of the deluge to 
overwhelm the Ark. The other islands, which lie lower than the Lunar 
Island and which consequently do not escape so well, are the represen¬ 
tatives of the various parts of the Earth, which the old mythologists com¬ 
pared to a vast island floating on the bosom of the great abyss. The vain 
endeavours of numerous souls to save themselves, and the washing of them 
away from the shores of the Moon by the raging waves of the Styx, shadow 
out the unavailing exertions of the wretched antediluvians: while the hap¬ 
pier lot of a chosen few, who are preserved upon the Lunar Island, exhibit 
to us the better destiny of Noah and his companions. The cavern, finally, 
of Hccat&, within which the wicked are reserved for punishment, repre¬ 
sents the great central cavity of the Earth: and it is placed within the 
floating Moon, because the Ark and the Earth are constantly symbolized' 
by common hieroglyphics, each being alike esteemed a World and a 
floating island. 

6. We may now perceive the reason, why the Moon was styled by the 
old mythologists Salus or Safety; and why the Orphic poet addresses 
Mus&us, who had been regenerated according to the form prescribed in the 
Mysteries, as the offspring of the resplendent Moon '. We shall also be 

1 Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. c. 20. Orph. Hymn, lxvii. Orph.Fragm. p. 359. Edit Gcsn. 
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book v. able the better to understand the import of those notions respecting the 
Moon, which yet remain to be adduced. 

7. At Autun in France a sculptured bass-relief has been found, which 
represents the chief Druid bearing his sceptre and crowned with a garland 
of oak-leaves ; while another Druid approaches him, and displays in his 
right hand a crescent resembling the Moon when six days old. To this 
ceremonial Taliesin evidently refers in one of his poems. He describes a 
solemn act of worship paid to the Moon ; and yet he at the same time ex¬ 
pressly styles the lunette, borne by the inferior Druid, a boat of glass 

The toy was doubtless a representation of the lunar ship or floating 
Moon, which was so highly venerated by the gentile mythologists in every 
part of the world. This was the Moon, within which Osiris was inclosed 
by Typhon, within which Crishna anil Siva alike found refuge, and within 
which the seven companions of the diluvian Menu underwent the lustration 
of a mysterious penance. This was the Moon, of which the Arcadians 
spoke, when they claimed for their family a higher degree of antiquity than 
even that possessed by the planet itself 1 . And this was the Moon, which 
gave its name to so many lofty mountains where old tradition placed the 
resting of the Ark after the deluge 3 . 

8. From the same source of astronomical mysticism originated the fable 
of the man in the Moon, which has been carried into regions very widely 
separated from each other. This personage is no other than Osiris, or 
Bacchus, or Siva, or Crishna; each of whom is said to have once tenanted 
the lunar orb. The tales of our English nurseries make him, I believe, 
perform penance in the Moon on account of his having gathered sticks on 
the sabbath-day while the children of Israel travelled through the wilder¬ 
ness : but some of the aboriginal inhabitants of South-Amcrica, in a manner 
which better accords with the speculations of ancient Paganism, supposed 
him to be confined in the Moon as in a prison on account of his having 
committed incest with his sister + . The incest was that, which is so con¬ 
stantly ascribed to the great father on account of the varied degrees of 
relationship in which he was thought to stand to the great mother. A 

1 Davies’s Mylliol. of Brit. Druid, p. 277. 

1 Lycoph. Cass and. ver. 182. Ovid. Fast. lib. ii. ver. 290. 3 Vide supra b. ii. c. 1. § IV. 

4 Pureb. Pilgr. b. ix. c. i. p. 822. 
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similar story of the man in the Moon is well known to the inhabitants of chap. n. 
New-Zealand : and they derived it, I have little doubt, from the same 
universally prevailing system of mythology *. 

Sometimes we find a variation in the sex : when, instead of Osiris or 
Siva being placed in the Moon, its tenant is said to be a mysterious female. 

Thus, according to Serapion, the soul of the most ancient Delphic Sibyl 
migrated after her death into the Moon; and the human countenance, 
which imagination has ascribed to the orb of that planet, is really the face 
of the deified prophetess \ This first of the Sibyls was the same personage 
as Cybelb, or Ila, or Isis, or Proserpine; and those, who in after ages 
bore her title, were really her priestesses: just as the great father was 
esteemed the first Priest or Druid or Magus; his sacerdotal votaries, at 
every subsequent period, studiously adopting his titles and imitating his 
character. The imagined migration of the Sibyl into the Moon is the same 
as the parallel translation of Isis into that planet; the same also as the 
entrance of Proserpine into the floating Moon of which she herself is ex¬ 
pressly declared to be a personification, as it is described to us in the 
vision of Timarchus. 

£). Even in the remote island of Otaheite a similar vein of mysticizing is 
is not altogether unknown; the general religion of the pagan world having 
been brought there, most probably from Asia, by the first colonists. The 
inhabitants of that country assure us on the authority of an ancient tradi¬ 
tion, that the seeds of certain trees were once carried by doves to the 
Moon 3 . It need scarcely be observed, that this curious legend, inappli¬ 
cable as it may be to the literal planet, is yet strictly true of the floating 
Moon or lunar boat into which Osiris or Noah was compelled to enter by 
the fury of the ocean. 

III. Such being the notions entertained of the Moon, since the great 
mother, by whatever name she might be distinguished and in whatever part 
of the world she might be worshipped, was equally the Moon and the 
Earth; we may naturally expect to find a certain intercommunion of cha- 


* Marsden’s acc. of New Zealand. Christ. Observ. vol. ix. p. 72*. 

1 Serap. apud Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. i. p. 30*. 3 Cook’s Third Voyage, b. iii. c. 9. 
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book v. rac t.er between these two so nearly allied objects of idolatrous veneration. 
Nor shall we be disappointed : as the same goddess represented them 
both ; so they are themselves exhibited under common symbols, and are 
described with similar attributes. 

The Moon, we are informed, is a celestial Earth, tenanted by its proper 
inhabitants, and comprehending within its sphere the Elysian fields or 
Paradise. It is also, as we have seen, a floating island, and a ship or ark 
within which the principal god of the Gentiles was once constrained to seek 
shelter from a dreadful inundation of the sea. 

In a similar manner, according to the doctrine of the ancient Babylo¬ 
nians, the Earth is a vast ship floating on the surface of the great abyss \ 
The same notion prevailed among the Jews, being adopted by them most 
probably during the period of the captivity \ It may also be traced in the 
writings of the Orphic poet, who describes the Earth as an immense island 
girt on every side by the circumambient ocean K And it appears with 
remarkable distinctness in the speculations of the Hindoo sages, who at 
once symbolize the earth by a ship and speak of it as a large floating island 4 . 
Prom the centre of this island rises the sacred mount Mem ; on the sum¬ 
mit of which, no less than in the Moon, they place their Elysian fields or 
the Paradisiacal abode of the hero-gods: and, as every smaller island is a 
transcript of the Earth or a World in miniature; we likewise find an 
universally prevailing opinion, that the seats of the blessed are to be sought 
for in certain sacred islands situated far to the west in the midst of the all- 
pervading ocean. 

So again : the Moon was typified by the lotos, the cow, and the mysteri¬ 
ous ship Argo or Baris or Thcba: for we perceive the lunar goddess with 
the crescent on her forehead floating in the aquatic lotos ; we meet with a 
legend that Isis or Io or the Moon was once changed into a cow, while the 
horns of that animal are positively declared to represent the lunar crescent 
and while we arc told that the figure of a crescent was studiously impressed 

1 Diori. 15il>l. Ill), ii. p. 1 17. 

1 Windct <lc viL fund, statu. p. 212, 213. a pud Magee on atonement, vol. ii. p. 165. 

3d Kdit. 1 * 3 4 Orpli. Frag. p. 101.. 

4 Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 133, 137. vol. viii. p. 271, 308, 312. 
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on tlie side of the sacred lunar bull of the Egyptians ; and we find, that the 
luniform ark or floating Moon of Osiris is at once said to be a wooden cow 
denominated Theba or the ark and to be the very same as the celebrated 
ship Argo 

Precisely in a similar manner, the Earth is represented by the lotos, the 
cow, and the sacred ship Arglia: for the Hindoos assure us, that the ealix 
of the lotos with its centrical petal and the ship Argha with its centrical 
mast equally shadow out the great mundane floating island : while they 
declare that the cow, which was produced from the deluge, and which was 
the mystic mother of their god Rudra or Siva who once dwelt in the lunar 
orb, is no less the Earth than the Moon \ ' 

IV. The simple fact of the existence of such notions is undeniable, 
since it rests upon the most positive and incontrovertible authorities: the 
only question is, how we arc to understand them. And this, so far as I 
am able to judge, cannot be very difficult; if we only attend to the various 
concurring legends and speculations, which have now' been adduced. 

It is sufficiently evident, that the whole preceding mystical jargon really 
describes a ship, which is said to have floated on the surface of an universal 
deluge and to have afforded shelter to an ancient personage from the fury 
of the overwhelming ocean. But I sec not what this ship can possibly 
mean, except the Ark of Noah. The Ark therefore, for some reasons or 
other, was thought by the pagan mythologists to bear a close affinity to the 
Moon, to the Earth, and to a floating island. Why it was compared to the 
last of these, need scarcely be pointed out: and, why it was supposed to 
resemble the two former, may easily be ascertained by attending to the 
general principles of heathen theology, which ever delighted in tracing 
similitudes and in using hieroglyphics. 

The Earth then is a larger World, containing the whole of mankind with 
every sort of beasts and birds and vegetables: the Ark is a smaller World, 

1 Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. i. p. 322. Luc. Dial. deor. p. 123. Stat. Sylv. lib. iii. p. 1-9. 
Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. viii. c. 46. Am. Marcel, lib. xxii. p. 257- Euseb. Praep. Evan. lib. iii. 
c. 13. Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 76. Plut. de Isid. p. 359. Plut. Syinpos. lib. viii. p. 718. 

1 Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 134, 136. vol. viii. p. 274, 30S, 312. vol. vii. p. 293. vol. iii* 
p. 161. vol. viii. p. 81. Moor’s Hind. Pauth. p. 14L 
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book v. similarly containing, during the period of the flood, all that existed of the 
human race, all that remained of the animal and vegetable creation. The 
original great father, the parent of three sons, was born out of the Earth: 
the second great father, likewise the parent of three sons, esteemed only a 
transmigratorv reappearance of his predecessor, was born out of the Ark. 
The Earth, according to the accurate notions of the ancients who were 
ignorant of the existence of a second distinct large continent, is an island 
surrounded on all sides by the ocean : the Ark or smaller World was also 
an island, similarly begirt by the waters of the deluge. The Earth, viewed 
after the manner of the Hindoos and Babylonians as comprehending under 
one grand wliole every detached smaller island, is, during the intermediate 
space between deluge and deluge, the sole mysterious lotos which rises 
above the surface of the sea: the Ark or sacred lunar island, which never 
perishes but which survives the wreck of each successive World, which is 
never submerged beneath the sea but which always floats securely on its 
bosom, was the sole mysterious lotos which rose above the surface of the 
ocean when for a season no other World was visible. Such being the true 
points of resemblance between the Earth and the Ark, to make the analogy 
complete one only particular was wanting; and this fictitious point the 
speculative genius of old mythology scrupled not to supply. The Ark was 
not only an island, but a floating island; not only a floating island, but a 
ship: the Earth therefore, which is really an island, was pronounced to be 
a floating island; and, as the smaller World was a ship, the larger World 
was also determined to resemble a ship, and as such was symbolized by the 
sacred boat. 

With respect to the Moon, as Sabianism constituted a very prominent 
part of ancient idolatry, when the great lather was venerated in the Sun, 
the great mother was by a necessary consequence venerated in the Moon. 
And this latter heavenly body was the rather chosen for such a purpose 
from the form which it was observed to assume during its first and last 
quarters. It then exhibits the exact figure of a boat: so that nothing 
could have been more happily chosen by the astronomical mythologist to 
represent upon the sphere the Ship of the deluge'. 

' See Plate III. Fig. 1, 2. 
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Here therefore we may perceive the origin of that singular intercom- ciur.« 
munion between the Earth, the Moon, a ship, and a floating island, which 
may be traced throughout the whole system of Paganism in every quarter 
of the globe. The Earth was a greater World; the Ark, a smaller World : 
the Earth a greater ship or floating island ; the Ark, a smaller ship or float¬ 
ing island. But the lunette was the astronomical symbol of the Ark. 
Therefore the Moon became at once a ship, a floating island, and a celes¬ 
tial Earth. Hence, what was predicated of the one was also predicated of 
the others : and, as the Ark was a floating Moon, as the Earth was a ship, 
and as the Moon was a boat and a heavenly Earth and a floating island; 
one and the same goddess was deemed an equal personification of them 
all, one and the same set of symbols was employed equally to typify them 
all. Accordingly, the great mother is declared to be at once the Earth, 
the Moon, and a ship : nor is this singular intermixture of ideas to be found 
only in a single country ; it pervades the whole pagan world, and thus aflords 
an illustrious proof that all the various systems of gentile idolatry must have 
originated from some common source. That source was the primeval Ba¬ 
bylonian apostasy. 

V. The humour of mysticizing the Ship of the deluge did not stop here: 
it was carried even to a yet more extravagant length, though still in most 
curious harmony with the established speculations of Paganism. 

As the goddess of the Ark was identified with the Earth and the Moon : 
so, according to the most extended theory of Materialism, she was yet 
further identified with Universal Nature. The first step made her one 
with the greater World : the second made her one with even the greatest 
World, that is to say, with the -whole Universe. Thus the Isi of Hin- 
dostan and the Isis of Egypt are not only declared to be both the Earth 
and the Moon : they are further pronounced to be nothing less than a per- 
soni cation of all things '. 

And now let us mark the consequence of this extension of character. 

As the Earth and the Moon are each made a ship, from their intercom¬ 
munion of character with the Ark : so, for the same reason, the very Uni- 

1 Vide supra b. i. c. 3. } II. 
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verse itself, being Isis or Isi, is exhibited to us under the image of a ship 
of most stupendous magnitude. The whole Mundane System in its largest 
sense is one mighty vessel: and, as the Ark was manned by Noah and his 
seven companions ; so the huge ship of the World has the Sun for its pilot 
and the seven principal heavenly bodies for its crew \ 


‘ Martian. Capell. Satyric. lib. ii. p. 43. 


CHAPTER III. 


Respecting the navicular, infernal, and human, Character of the 

Great Mother. 


I. xxcREEABLY to the peculiar notions entertained by the Gentiles re¬ 
specting the Earth and the Moon, we shall find, that the great mother, 
who is declared to be a personification of them, is also described as being 
a ship: and such accounts are given of that ship, as leave us no room to 
doubt that it was the Ark of Noah. 

1. The Hindoo mythologists inform us, that, during the prevalence of 
the deluge from the fury of which Menu and his seven companions were 
preserved in an ark, Isi or Parvati or the great mother, whom they mysti¬ 
cally hold to be the female principle of nature, assumed the form of the 
ship Argha: while her consort Siva, who is analogously deemed the male 
principle, became the mast of the vessel. In this manner they were safely 
wafted over the mighty deep, which destroyed and purified a guilty world: 
and, when at length the waters retired and the ark of Menu rested on the 
peak of Nau-banda, the navicular goddess flew away in the shape of a 
dove'. 


1 A slat. Res. vol. vi. p. 523. 
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book v. Here, in a most curious legend which can scarcely be misunderstood, 
we find the great mother Isi unequivocally represented, as being the ship 
which floated upon the surface of the deluge; and as afterwards, when 
the flood abated, assuming the form of the identical bird which Noah sent 
out of the Ark. Isi therefore, whom the Hindoos pronounce to be both 
the navicular Earth and the floating island of the Moon, is likewise palpa¬ 
bly the Ark of Noah. 

2. But the Isi of Hindostan is certainly the Isis of Egypt: consequently 
the fable respecting the former goddess will teach us how we ought to 
understand the parallel fable respecting the latter. Now Isis, like Isi, was 
venerated under the form of a ship: for in the rustic calendar of the Ro¬ 
mans, who systematically adopted the rites of all other nations, we find an 
Egyptian festival in honour of the ship of Isis noted down for celebration 
in the month of March'. There was likewise a tradition, that she sailed 
over the whole world in a ship, and that she first invented sails \ But this 
ship was certainly the vessel, which the Greeks and Egyptians called Argo , 
and which the Hindoos still denominate Argha ; a point, which may easily 
be shewn by a comparison of circumstances. 

The entrance of Osiris into the ark, and his inclosure within the floating 
Moon, were celebrated at two opposite seasons of the year, spring and 
autumn \ Now it appears from the rustic calendar, that the festival of 
the ship of Isis was celebrated in March. But this was the time, when 
the entrance of Osiris into his lunar boat was celebrated at the vernal fes¬ 
tival. Therefore the ship of Isis is the ship of Osiris. But the ship of 
Osiris was the ship Argo or Theba or Baris: and it is described as being 
a floating Moon and a wooden cow dedicated to the Moon. Isis however 
is declared to be herself the very Moon, within which Osiris was inclosed. 
Consequently the ship of Isis must likewise be the ship Argo: and Isis 
herself, being identified with the floating Moon which is again identified 
with the ark of Osiris, must lie the same also as the ship Argo or Theba. 

This result exactly accords with the Hindoo legend. Isi is at once the 

* Grutcr. Inscrip, p. 138. Lnctunt. Instit. lil>. i. c. 11 . p. 59. 

1 Ilyg. Fab. 277. 3 I’lut. tic Ibid. p. 356. 
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Moon, the sacred cow, and the ship Argha which bore Siva or Iswara in chap. m. 
safety over the deluge: Isis is at once the Moon, the sacred cow, and the 
ship Argo into which Osiris was compelled to enter by Typhon or the dilu- 
vian ocean. In both cases the great mother is a ship: and that ship is 
circumstantially determined to be the Ark. 

3. The ship-goddess was equally worshipped among the ancient Ger¬ 
mans: for Tacitus informs us, that part of the Suevi sacrificed to Isis, 
and that her symbol was a galley. His language seems to imply, that she 
was venerated by that tribe under the very name of Isis; a circumstance, 
which might easily be accounted for, though certainly not in the manner 
suggested by the historian. He pronounces the worship to be manifestly 
of foreign origin: but strangely conjectures such to be the case, because 
the figure of the galley proves it to have been brought from another coun¬ 
try ; just as if the worship of Isis could have been imported from Egypt 
into the heart of Germany by water. 

He is right no doubt in supposing that it was not the growth of this latter 
country: but the galley docs not indicate the mode of its introduction ; it 
was the symbol of the goddess herself. This was equally the case with the 
Indian Isi and with the Egyptian Isis: and, as for the ship-worship of 
Germany, instead of being brought by sea from Egypt, it was really brought 
by land from the mountains of upper India. I he Suevi, like the other 
Teutonic tribes, were of Gothic or Scythic origin. Now the Goths or (as 
the Hindoos call them) Cliasas migrated westward from the high land of 
Cashgar and Bokhara, that is to say, from the region of the sacred mount 
Mcru ; where the veneration of the ship Isi or Argha has long been firmly 
established. Hence, I think, there can be little doubt, but that the appa¬ 
rently Egyptian superstition, which attracted the notice of Tacitus, was 
really brought by the Gothic colonists from the Indo-Scythic mountains 
of Cashgar. He is not indeed mistaken in declaring that the Suevi wor¬ 
shipped Isis; for Isi and Isis are clearly the .very same goddess: but the 
Germans, as must necessarily be inferred from their oriental origin, re¬ 
ceived the rites of the mystic ship not from Egypt, but from the cast 

1 Tacit, de mor. Germ. c. 9. 

Pag. Idol, vol. hi. D 
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book v. The Isiac galley of the Suevi is introduced into the Edda under the name 
of the ship of the hero-gods. In this vessel they are described as sailing 
together upon the ocean, precisely in the same manner as the Egyptians 
and Hindoos set their deities afloat in a ship: and we are told, that, al¬ 
though it was so large that all the gods might sit in it at their ease, yet 
they could at any time reduce it to so small a size that it might be carried 
in the pocket \ 

The origin of such a fable may perhaps be conjectured without much 
difficulty. The literal ship of the hero-gods or deified patriarchs was in¬ 
deed of an immense size: but the model of it, which was used in the Mys¬ 
teries and which often in form resembled the lunar crescent, was not un- 
frequently so diminutive as to be a mere toy. Thus, in the Druidical 
superstition, the sacred boat, as we learn from Taliesin and the Autun 
monument, was a small lunette made of glass, which an attendant priest 
bore in his hand: yet in this very boat of glass the primeval Arthur and 
his seven companions are feigned to have been preserved, when all the 
rest of mankind perished by the waters of the deluge 1 . 

4. Precisely the same mode of symbolizing the great mother prevailed 
among the Celtic tribes. 

As the galley was the hieroglyphic of Isis among the Suevi; so the glass 
boat, in which eight persons were saved at the time of the flood, repre¬ 
sented the goddess Ked or Ceridwen or Sidee among the ancient Britons. 
Thus Taliesin, describing his initiation into the Mysteries which scenically 
exhibited the several events connected with the deluge, tells us, that Ce¬ 
ridwen, within whose womb he had been inclosed, and from whom as an 
imitative aspirant he had been born again, swelled out like a ship upon the 
waters, received him into a dark receptacle, set sail with him, and carried 
him back into the sea of Dylan If we inquire who this Dylan was, we 
are informed, that he was the son of the ocean : and that, when the floods 
came forth from heaven, and when the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up, he floated securely upon the surface of the waters in the very 

‘ Kdda Fab. xxii. 1 Taliea. Preidilen-Annwn apud Davies’s Mythol. p. 522. 

1 Davies’s Mythol. p, 25G. 
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ship, within which, as a form of the goddess Ceridwen, the hard repre- chap. w. 
sents himself as having been mystically enclosed '. Dylan therefore is 
manifestly Noah: whence his ship must be the Ark. Hut the ship of 
Dylan is a form of the goddess Ceridwen: consequently, Ceridwen or the 
great mother must inevitably be viewed as a personification of the ship of 
Noah. 

Agreeably to this conclusion, wc are told, that Ked or Ceridwen was 
the daughter of Menwyd, the Menu of Hindostan and the Menes of 
Egypt: but at the same lime we are taught very unequivocally, that her 
birth from that ancient personage, who is the same as the oceanic Dylan, 
was a figurative, not a literal, one. He was her father only in the sense, 
in which an artist is the father of the work produced by him: he was her 
father, at the period of a great effusion or deluge ; because he formed the 
curvatures or ribs of the ship named Ked, which then, bounding over the 
waves, passed in safety through the dale of the grievous waters \ 

5. The Ceridwen of the Celts was the same character as the Ceres or 
Demeter of the classical mythologists : for we are assured by Artemidorus, 
that, in an island close to Britain, Ceres and Proserpine were venerated 
with rites similar to the Orgies of Samothrace 5 . But this ancient testi¬ 
mony exactly agrees with such remains of Celtic theology as have been 
handed down to us: for the Britons, as we learn from the writings of the 
bards, worshipped two goddesses, who had the same attributes, and who 
stood in the same degree of relationship to each other, as Ceres and Pro¬ 
serpine. Hence the Celtic Ceridwen is doubly identified with the clas¬ 
sical Ceres: and this identification, united with the peculiarity of her own 
character as a ship-goddess, further proves, that she is the same also as 
the navicular Isis or Isi of Egypt and Hindostan. Ceridwen, Isis, and 
Isi, then being each the same as Ceres, and each moreover being literally 
the Ship of the deluge, we shall naturally be led to expect, that either di¬ 
rectly or indirectly the mystic navicular character is also sustained by the 
classical goddess. Such, accordingly, we shall find to be the case. 

* Talies. Cad Godden apud Davies’s Mylhol. p. 100. 

9 Davies’s Mylhol. p. 176, 568, 571. Comp. Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 232, 

i Strab. Geog. lib. iv. p. 198. 
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By the Greek mythologists Ceres or Hippa is said to have received 
Bacchus into her womb and afterwards to have produced him again by a 
new and ineffable birth. But this god is also feigned to have been ex¬ 
posed in an ark at sea and to have been wonderfully born out of a floating 
Moon. His quitting the ark therefore is the same as his being born out 
of the floating Moon: and, since Ceres or Hippa is declared to be the 
Moon, his birth from the Moon is the same as his birth from Ceres. But 
the floating Moon is the ark, within which he was inclosed. Therefore 
Ceres or Hippa must likewise be the ark or ship of Bacchus \ 

Agreeably to this conclusion, we find her worshipped by the Phigalen- 
sians of Arcadia on a sacred hill, which they denominated the mountain of 
the olive. Her appearance was that of a woman with the head of a horse: 
and in the one hand she held a dolphin, and in the other a dove*. It is 
almost superfluous to remark, that, in the worship of the diluvian ship- 
goddess, the mountain of the olive is a transcript of mount Ararat, and 
that the dove is the dove of Noah. But we have a yet more direct testi¬ 
mony, that Ceres, like Isis and Isi and Ceridwen, was a personification of 
a ship. Pansanias mentions a picture, in which a priestess of Ceres was 
represented holding a boat upon her knees: and he explains the circum¬ 
stance by observing, that it resembled those sacred boats which it was 
customary to make in honour of the goddess 3 . Now, since this custom 
prevailed among the Greeks, since Ceres is determined to be the same as 
Isis, and since a ship was a special symbol of the Egyptian divinity; it can 
scarcely be doubted, that the boat of Ceres and the ship of Isis were one 
and the same hieroglyphic, each being designed to represent the ark or 
floating Moon Theba or Argo, into which Osiris was compelled to enter 
by the fury of Typhon. 

6. The Phrygian rites of Attis and Cybel£ were of precisely the same 
description as those of Osiris and Isis: and no reasonable doubt can be 
entertained of the identity of the two goddesses. We find accordingly, 
that the mystic boat is equally characteristic of the Asiatic and of the 
Egyptian deity. 


* Or])li. Hymn, xlviii. Proc, in Plat. Tim. apud Orpli. Fragtn. p. 401. 
1 I’aus. A read. p. 523. 1 Paus. Plioc. p. 6G2, 
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Julius Firmicus tells us, that, during the annual celebration of the Phry- chap. m. 
gian Orgies, a pine-tree was cut down, and that the image of a young man 
was bound fast in the middle of it. The tree, it seems, was hollowed out, 
so as to resemble a boat: for he adds, that in the Mysteries of Isis a similar 
ceremony was observed ; the trunk of a pine, during their celebration also, 
being dexterously excavated, and an image of Osiris made from the cut¬ 
tings of the wood being inserted 1 . Now we know, that the image of 
Osiris was inclosed within an ark which exhibited the figure of a lunette. 

But Firmicus assures us, that the statue of Attis was similarly inclosed 
within the excavated trunk of a pine; and he represents the two ceremo¬ 
nies as being palpably the same. Hence it is manifest, that the excavated 
pine of the Phrygian goddess was a boat; and that in fact it was no other 
than the Argo or Theba or sacred ship of Isis. 

The fictitious parentage of Cybelk exactly accords with her navicular 
character. As the British Ceridwen is allegorically said to be the daughter 
of Menwyd, and as the Indian Ila or Ida or Isi is described as being the 
daughter of Menu who was preserved with seven companions in an ark: 
so the Phrygian Cvbelii is feigned to be the offspring of a very ancient 
king of Lydia, whom Diodorus calls Meon , but whom Xanthus denomi¬ 
nates Manes or Meties assigning to him for a consort one of the daughters 
of the Ocean*. This Meon or Menes, the fabled husband of the sea- 
nymph, is the same as the Baal-Meon of Palestine, and as the Menes, 

Menu, and Menwyd, of Egypt, Hindostan, and Britain : while his oceanic 
wife is one character with his fabled daughter Cybel&, whom Macrobitis 
and Firmicus rightly style the mother of the gods 5 . Cybelii in short stands 
to him in the very same double relationship of wife and daughter, that Ida 
does to Menu-Satyavrata: and in both cases the reason is still the same. 

Noah was the father of the diluvian Ship, because he built it: and he was 
its husband, because it was the mother of his children the younger Baalim 
or hero-gods. 


1 Jul. Firm, de error, prof. rel. p. 53. 

x Died. Bib), lib. iii. p. 191, 192. Dion. Halic. Ant. Rom. lib. i. 
1 Macrob. Sat. lib. i. c. 21. Jul. Firm, p. 53. 
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The identity indeed of the ship-goddess Cybelk and the ship-goddess 
Ida appears at once from their names and from their characters. 

Cybel& ivas highly venerated in mount Ida, whence she was denomi¬ 
nated the Idean mother or mother Ida. But this is the precise title of the 
Indian navicular goddess, who was similarly revered in mount Meru ; the 
summit of which is from her denominated Ida-vratta or the mundane 
circle of Ida. 

Nor is there less resemblance in point of character between the Id&an 
mother of Phrygia and the Id&an mother of llindostan. The circle of Ida, 
which crowns the top of Meru, is said to be a ring of mountains ; and it is 
considered as the symbol of the World. But Meru is the hill, on which 
the ark of Menu rested after the deluge: and that ark and the World are 
represented by common symbols, and are thus blended together by a sort 
of mystical intercommunion. The circle ot Ida therefore on the top of 
Meru denotes the Ark no less than the World, each of these two Worlds 
being equally typified by the lotos and the ship Argha. But the tabled 
Idean circle is the prototype of the massy circular temples formed of large 
upright stones; which have often, though erroneously, been deemed pecu¬ 
liar to the Druidical superstition. They were indeed eminently used by 
the Druids, and the appellation which they bestowed upon Stonehenge 
shews the light in which they considered them; for they were wont to style 
that wonderful monument the mundane Ark or the Ark of the If or Id, 
deeming it a symbol of their ship-goddess Ked or Ceridwen: but they are 
to be found in other parts of the globe besides those, in which the Celtic 
priesthood flourished. Now it is a very curious circumstance, that one of 
these circular temples still exists on the summit of a conical hill, which 
rises like a vast natural altar at the base of the Phrygian mount Ida. It 
was clearly, I think, a copy of the sacred Ida-vratta; and was dedicated 
to the great Idean mother Cybelb, just as the circle on the top of Meru is 
the circle of the Hindoo ld£“an mother, and as Caer-Sidee or Stonehenge 
is the temple of the navicular Ceridwen. I suspect, that the old super¬ 
stition of the Hiensians feigned a larger Ida-vratta on the top of Ida itself, 
as the Hindoo superstition places one on the top of Meru : and I believe, 
that this more accessible temple was designed to represent it. The spe- 
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rial name of the highest peak of Ida is Gargartis or Gargar: and this 
word, like the Celtic Coer, denotes apparently a circle. It is the same 
appellation as Gor or Gor-Du or Cor-Du ; which was bestowed, with a 
similar reference to the mystic circle of Ida, upon that lofty chain of hills 
in Armenia where the Ark rested after the deluge. It is the same also as 
the Cor of mount Parnassus, famed for the appulse of the ark of Deuca¬ 
lion; that Cor or circle, from which the Corycian nymphs borrowed their 
title. The Phrygian Ida, like the Grecian Parnassus, was a local Ararat: 
and, as its Gargar or circle-crowned summit was little short of being abso¬ 
lutely inaccessible, the ship-goddess of the country was adored in an arti¬ 
ficial Caer on a more moderate eminence, as the ship-goddess of Britain 
was worshipped in the parallel round temple of Stonehenge. Agreeably 
to this supposition, the top of Ida, like that of Meru and Olympus, was 
esteemed the seat of the immortal gods. But the hero-gods of the Gen¬ 
tiles, whose favourile abode is ever placed on the summit of a lofty hill, 
are those deified mortals who were born out of the womb of the great 
mother: and that great mother is invariably described as being a ship, 
which is said to have floated upon the surface of the deluge, and which is 
represented as flying away in the form of a dove when the waters began to 
retire from off the surface of the earth \ 

7. Among the Hindoos, Isi, who during the prevalence of the flood 
successively changes herself into a ship and into a dove, is considered also 
as the mysterious Yoni or female principle of nature from which every 
thing living is produced : and, since she is the consort of the great father 
under the name of Heri, she herself would properly bear the feminine 
appellation of Hera or the Lady. Decorated with these two titles, she is 
evidently the Latin Juno and the Grecian Ilera. 

1 am inclined to believe, that, notwithstanding the new sense which the 
word Yoni has acquired in the Sanscrit, the real prototype both of it and 

t 

* Clarke’s Travels vol. ii. chap. 5-p. 128 — 132. Dr. Clarke very justly observes, that 
the curious remains of antiquity on the summit of the conical hill seem to refer pointedly 
to superstitions concerning the summit of mount Gargarus: and he cites Plutarch as men¬ 
tioning, that the altars of Jupiter and the mother of the gods were in Ida formerly called 
Gargarus.. 
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of the name Juno is the Hebrew or Babylonic Yoneh or Yuneh or Juneh 
or Jonah ; for thus variously may this oriental appellation be expressed in 
our western characters. It signifies a dove: and it is used by Moses in his 
account of the deluge. I am the rather led to adopt such an opinion ; be¬ 
cause I find, both that Isi or Yoni is actually said to assume the form of 
that bird, and because her name Parvati denotes a dove: and I am the 
more confirmed in it, because the mythologic history of the western Juno 
equally shews its propriety in the case of that goddess also. 

We learn from Dion Cassius, that at mount Alban in Latium a sacred 
ship was venerated, which was denominated the ship of Juno '. It appears 
therefore, that the ship was the symbol of Juno, no less than of Isi, Isis, 
and Cybelh: and the nature of the worship may, I think, be collected from 
the title by which the holy mountain of the Latins was distinguished. 
Alban is the same name as Albania , Albion, and Albyn. This appellation 
was bestowed upon the high range of country contiguous to Armenia; and 
the peak itself, where the Ark was believed to have rested, bore the title 
of Laban or Laban. Alban however is but a variation of Laban: each 
word signifies the i !loon ; and the Moon was originally so called from the 
whiteness of its aspect. Hence, in the west, the Island of Albyn or Albion 
is equivalent either to the Island of the l\Joon or to the JVhite Island: and 
hence, in the east, mount Laban or Alban means either the mountain of 
the Moon or the mountain of the JVhite Goddess. Of the primitive lunar 
or arkite mountain the sacred mount Alban of the Latins was a local tran¬ 
script: and the ship, which was venerated upon its summit, was but a copy 
of the Ark resting on the top of Laban or Ararat. This sacred ship of 
Juno was constructed, I apprehend, in the form of the lunar crescent: for 
such seems to be the natural inference, both from the ship of Isis bearing 
that shape, from the name of the mountain on which the Latin ship was 
venerated, and yet more directly from the actual figure of Juno as she was 
worshipped by the Samians. They represented her standing upon a lu¬ 
nette ; the circular part of which dipped into a luminous straight line so as 
to be partially concealed by it, and the horns of which pointed upwards. 


* Dion. Cass. lib. xxxix« 
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The line is evidently meant to describe the surface of the ocean ; and the en\r . 1,1 
lunette is what Dion rightly calls the ship of Juno: for it appears, partly 
rising above the level of the water, and partly sinking beneath it, just in the 
same manner as a boat of that form would do '. 

Juno then, like Isi, was the Ark: and, although I cannot prove that, 
like Isi also, she was ever reputed to have transformed herself into a dove, 
yet we at least find her closely connected with that sacred bird. I would 
not build too confidently upon the account, which Pausanias gives of her 
curious statue at Mycenm; because, though I suspect the bird upon the 
top of her sceptre to have been really a dove, that writer denominates it a 
cuckoo *: I would rather adhere to the more positive testimony, which is 
afforded by the history of Semiramis and the remarkable image in the temple 
of Juno at Hierapolis. 

8. Lucian, in his treatise on the Syrian goddess, informs us, that this 
temple was thought to have been built by Deucalion immediately after the 
deluge, and that it was erected over a chasm, through which the waters 
were believed to have retired into the great central abyss. In it was the 
image of a female richly habited, and upon her head was a golden dove. 

The Syrians gave it no proper name, but merely called it a sign or token : 
and this, in their own language, they would express by the word Son or 
Scma ; which Lucian has very happily translated into its Greek derivative 
Sente ion 3 . Now Semiramis, who was reputed to have been one of the 
earliest sovereigns of Babylon, was nevertheless greatly venerated at Hiera¬ 
polis : and her legendary history will throw much light upon this female 
image, which was call Scma, which bore a golden dove upon its head, and 
which was closely associated with Juno. 

Though it is not impossible, that the name of Semiramis may have been 
assumed by more than one even literal queen of Babylon, agreeably to a 

' See Plate I. Fig. 13. x Paus. Corinth, p. lit, 115. 

3 KaXttro. Tt>ia*ii» xai iir avlvr AtrfVfwr, »£i T» o»o u.ct >J>o» aitu c6mo. Luc. de dea 
Syr. § 33. I doubt, whether the Greek of Lucian will bear Mr. Bryant out in his idea, 
that Semcion is i '(self' a Syriac word, denoting the token of the Dove : it seems only to be a 
translation of the corresponding oriental term, which I take to be Sent or Sema ; car or 
RD-vV. 
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very common practice of sovereigns taking the appellations of the deities 
whom they served : yet the earliest Semiramis, who is represented as being 
the wife of the -Assyrian Ninus and who at the same time is immediately 
connected with the founding of Babylon, is certainly a goddess; and, by 
the accounts of her which have come down to us, her true character may 
be easily ascertained. She was feigned to be the daughter of Derceto or 
Atargatis, and the sister of Icthys or Dagon; for Icthys is described as 
being the son of Derceto. But Derceto was the piscine ship-goddess of 
the Syrians, being undoubtedly the same personage as the navicular Venus 
or Juno or Isis'. Semiramis therefore is the offspring of the Ark. How 
such a genealogy is to be understood, we are taught very unequivocally 
by a curious tradition respecting her : she is said to have been transformed 
into a dove; and we are likewise told, that her standard was a dove, which 
insigne was adopted by all the Assyrian princes after her \ Semiramis 
then was a dove: she was greatly venerated at Hierapolis: and, in the 
temple of J uno at this very place, there w-as a figure of a female bearing a 
golden dove upon its head, which the Syrians denominated Serna or the 
token. Putting these different circumstances together, I feel persuaded, 
that the image in question was the statue of the dove-goddess Semiramis ; 
and I think we may further conjecture, that the origin of the name Semi - 
ramis is to be sought for in the word Serna. If the simple Sana denote a 
token , the compound Scma-Rama will denote a lofty token: and this ap¬ 
pellation was bestowed upon her whom the Greeks called Semiramis, be¬ 
cause, as we learn from her mythological history, she was a symbolical 
personification of the dove. Hence she is made the daughter of the ship- 
goddess and the sister of Dagon, whom we have already shewn to be the 
same character as Noah : hence, like the Indian Isi who successively 
assumes the form of a ship and a dove, she is sometimes identified with 


* Lue. de dea Syr. § 14. Ovid. Metam. lib. iv. vcr. 44. Athen. Legat. c. xxvi. Xanth. 
ftpud Atlicn. Dcipnos. lib. viii. p. 346. Artemid. Oniroc. lib. i. c. 9. Euseb. Prop. Evan, 
lib. i. c. 10. Glyc. Annal. p. 184. 

* Ovid. Metam. lib. iv. ver. 44. Athen. Legat. c. xxvi. David Ganz. Clirono). in amu 
1958 apud Byrant, 
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the ship-goddess herself: and hence she is occasionally said to have been cHAr. in. 
the builder of the first ship \ 

Further light will be thrown upon her character by considering the time, 
to which she is ascribed. She is said to have built the walls of Babylon, 
and to have been the wife of that earliest Assyrian Ninns who founded 
Nineveh. But the Ninus thus distinguished can only be Nimrod, whose 
real name seems to have been Nin, the title Nimrod or the rebel being 
applied to him by way of reproach ; for Nimrod was the only Ninus, who 
was equally concerned in the founding both of Nineveh and of Babylon : 
when miraculously driven away from the latter, he 'went forth, we are told, 
into the land of Ashur where he built the former \ The dove Semiramis 
then w'as the consort indeed, but only the mystical consort, of the arch¬ 
apostate Nimrod, with whom originated the whole frame of gentile mytho¬ 
logy : and accordingly, as the Sema-Rama or lofty token of the dove was 
the peculiar badge of the ancient Assyrian empire, which commenced at 
Babylon and which afterwards had Nineveh for its capital, I am much in¬ 
clined to believe, that it was first assumed as a national banner by the 
daring architects of the tower of Babel, and that it is mentioned even by 
the sacred historian himself. He represents the primeval Babylonians as 
encouraging each other to the work by saying, Come now, let us build unto 
ourselves a city and a tower ; and the top thereof shall be for the heavens: 
and let us make unto ourselves a token, lest we be scattered over the 
face of all the earth ’. The word, here used by Moses to describe the 
name or token which the Babylonians agreed to assume, is Seta ; the very 
word, which enters into the composition of Semiramis, and which the 
Hierapolitans seem to have applied to their dove-bearing statue: and I 
interpret it in the same manner, inasmuch as it will thus both produce ex¬ 
cellent sense and will accord remarkably well with history. I see not how 
the merely wishing to acquire renown, as the expression is commonly 
understood, could at all, in the way of cause and effect, tend to prevent 
their being scattered: and, whatever it was that they agreed to make for 

* Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vii. c. 56. Cliron. Pasch. p. 36. Allien. Legat. c. xxvi. 

* Vide infra book vi. c. 2. § 1. 3 Gen. xi. 4. 
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themselves, it was plainly something which was designed at least to operate 
as an instrument to keep them together in one body. Now, if we suppose 
Scm to mean a name in the sense of token or a sign or a banner, we shall 
immediately perceive its close connection with the avowed purpose of the 
Babylonians. They agreed to adopt a national badge and to enroll them¬ 
selves under one particular ensign ; in order that, by thus having a rally¬ 
ing point, they might prevent themselves from being dispersed. Accord- 
ingly we find from history, not only that they had a national standard ; but 
that that standard was a dove and that they designated it by the word here 
employed by Moses, calling it uncompoundedly Sana or the token and 
coinpoundedly Sema-Rama or the loj'ty token. Their banner probably 
exhibited a woman bearing a dove on her head, like the token of the Hiera- 
politans : and, since it was immediately connected with the superstition 
which originated at Babel, it was deemed sacred ; and thence, as was usual 
among the old military idolaters, was worshipped as a divinity '. By the 
Greeks, and perhaps even by themselves in process of time, it was mistaken 
for a deified princess, the supposed founder of Babylon: but the real 
diluvian character of the personified Sema-Ilama was never thoroughly for¬ 
gotten. She was still made the daughter of the fish-goddess Derceto : she 
was still thought to be the sister of the fish-god Dagon : she was still con¬ 
nected with the flood of Deucalion and the first-built ship: she was still 
fabled cither to have been transformed into a dove, or to have been fed by 
doves in her infancy, or to have been the first that bore a dove for her en¬ 
sign, or to have been distinguished by a name which some how or other 
either signified a dove or was connected with one*. In the legend of her 
being fed by doves we again find the word Son ; by which the dove was 
called in its capacity of a symbolical ensign, and which Moses (if I mistake 
not) applies to the banner adopted by the primeval Babylonians. When 
exposed during her infancy, she is said to have been discovered and pre- 

1 Dio<). Bibl. Jib. ii. p. 107. The Romans, in a similar manner, worshipped the eagles 
on their standards; whence Tacitus calls them propria Irgionum numina. The modern 
practice of consecrating the banner of a regiment is evidently a relic of this ancient ido¬ 
latrous custom. 

1 JDiod. Bibl. lib. ii. p. 02, 03, 107. Luc. do dea Syra. Ilcsych. Lex. 
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served by a shepherd named Sirnna; and she is feigned to have been after- chap. m. 
wards espoused to Mcnon *. The story of her exposure and preservation 
is but the incessantly repeated fable of the exposure of the great father or 
the great mother on the summit of a lofty mountain : and both the shepherd 
Simma or Serna, and her reputed consort Mcnon or Menu, are alike the 
diluvian patriarch; of whom the shepherd Nimrod, so called as the prince 
of the Scythic Palli or Shepherds, probably claimed to be a manifestation 
or Avatar. 

It is not unworthy of observation, that both the name of Sami or Sami- 
Rama, and some broken legends of her connection with doves, have been 
preserved in the western parts of Hindostan \ She is there imagined to be 
a tree with a human countenance, called the Sami tree ; and she is feigned 
to be the goddess of fire. We may easily trace the origin of both these 
notions. The Serna, or token of the dove, having been assumed as a 
national insigne, was elevated, like the Roman eagle, on a standard-pole : 
and this token, if we may judge from the form in which it was exhibited at 
Hierapolis, was a female figure, sometimes probably a mere female head, 
surmounted bv a dove '. Now, in the east, any long upright piece of 
wood was called a tree*. The tree of Sami therefore will prove to be 
nothing more than the ensign of her votaries; that is to say, a pole sur¬ 
mounted by a dove which perches on the head of a female. Such was the 
form of the Indian Sami: and, with respect to her character, she was 
deemed, I apprehend, the goddess of fire, because the Sabian worship, 
of the solar fire commenced with Nimrod at Babylon, and because, as is 
frequently the case with the great mother, she was esteemed the female 
regent of the Sun s . 

* Diod. Bibl. lib. ii. p. 93. 

1 See Asiat. Res. vol. viii. p. 257. The passage here referred to appears to be authentic: 
but Mr. Wilford's pundit had shamefully corrupted the legend, whence his former account 
of Semiramis was drawn. He seems to have learned her western history, and to have 
adopted his interpolations accordingly. 

J Thus, according to Euthymius Zegabenus, the ancient Arabs adored a simple head of 
Venus. Seld. de diis Syr. synt, ii. c. 4. p. 216. 

4 By this appellation the cross is frequently designated in Scripture. 

3 Respecting the female Sun and the male Moon more will be said hereafter. Vide 
infra book v. c. 4. § I. 3. 
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9- The ship-goddess Juno being thus connected with the mystic dove, 
we shall perceive the reason, why the rainbow also, under the name of 
Iris, is constantly assigned to her as a handmaid and attendant. 

This beautiful phenomenon was another Serna or sacred token: and it 
is a curious circumstance, that, in a hymn to Selenk or the lunar boat 
ascribed to Homer, the very title of Sana is given to itThe word was 
borrowed by the Greeks from the oriental dialects, and it was used by them 
precisely in the same sense. Thus Homer, both in the hymn to Selenfc 
and elsewhere in the Iliad, calls the rainbow, almost in the very words of 
Moses, a token or sign to mortals placed in the clouds by Jupiter *. It is 
not improbable, that the Scma-Rama of the Assyrians, when complete, 
exhibited the appearance of a woman bearing on her head a dove sur¬ 
rounded by the rainbow, thus uniting together the pagan Juno and Iris : at 
least, I think it abundantly clear, that the peacock was consecrated to the 
queen of the gods, because in its gaudy plumage it exhibits the various 
tints of the rainbow. 

10. The Astarth or Astoreth of the Phenicians, who was worshipped in 
conjunction with Adonis in the same manner as Isis was venerated in 
conjunction with Osiris, was equally the goddess of the sacred lunar ship. 
According to Sanchoniatho, her head, like that of Isis or Io, was decorated 
with horns which exhibited the figure of the navicular crescent: and coins 
are yet extant, in which she is represented standing on the prow of a galley, 
with a spear in her left hand and a head in her right 5 . 

The head is doubtless that of Osiris, which was thought to float super- 
naturally every year from Egypt to Byblos : and the ship is clearly the 
same as the Argo or Argha, the sacred vessel of Isis or Isi. 

11. Hitherto I have considered the great mother, as openly and unre¬ 
servedly cither identified or connected with a mysterious ship; in which, 
the great father is described, as having floated upon the surface of the 

• ii (3 (otci< xai < 7 r,pa Horn. Hymn, in Lun. ver. 13. 

* —— ioixotk, ocali K^o vtvv 

E , alrtf *£*, Tipa< /xtf oTTuJv av(\(uwuv. Iliad. lil). xi. ver. 27* 

UDti J§»v 0>rjToi<7i ravvtreri 

7av< |£ Ufa, cOr» ti ^ Iliad, lib. xvii. ver. 517. 

1 Euncb. Pro-p. Evan. lib. i. c. 10 . Vaillunt. Num. Impcrat. p. 374. 
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ocean, when the whole habitable globe was inundated : I shall next proceed chap. m. 
to point out, how the same idea is still covertly set forth under the veil of 
symbols or hieroglyphics. 

The sacred Ship of the deluge was typified very commonly by the ceto 
or large sea-fish, by the mundane egg, by the lunar crescent, by the float¬ 
ing island, by the aquatic lotos, and by any circular vessel such as a shell or 
a cup. As I have already had occasion to establish the import of these 
symbols, I shall at present only observe, that the Hindoo mythologists ex¬ 
pressly tell us, that by the fish, within the belly of which the sovereign 
prince was inclosed, they mean the ark, within which Menu and his seven 
companions were preserved during the flood ; and that the lotos floating on 
the top of the water, and the consecrated dish or cup or shell, are to be 
considered as mysterious representations of the ship Argha, in which the 
great father was safely wafted over the streams of the deluge. Hence it is 
evident, that, when the chief goddess of the Gentiles is either symbolized 
by or connected with any of these hieroglyphics; the purport is the same, 
as if we were literally told, that she was symbolized by or connected with 
a ship. 

1. In the mythology of the west, Astartk or Dcrceto or the Syrian god¬ 
dess bears the name of Venus or Aphroditb: and accordingly the eastern 
legends, which arc told of the former, arc applied without hesitation by the 
Greek and Roman poets to the latter. 

Thus we are informed, that Venus assumed the shape of a fish, when 
she was pursued by Typhon or the ocean; and that the form of Dereeto 
was that of a mermaid or a woman terminating in the tail of a fish \ Thus 
also we are taught, that, when this same goddess fell into the sacred lake 
Bambycfe, a large fish safely conveyed her to the shore; and that, as she 
was herself metamorphosed into a fish, so her fabled daughter Semiramis 
flew away under the. figure of a dove *. 

Another fable introduces the additional symbol of the egg. Thus, as we 
learn from Hyginus and Ampelius, an egg of wonderful magnitude was 

' Hyg. Poet. Astron. lib. ii. c. 30. Ovid. Metam. lib. iv. ver. 44. Luc. de dea Syra, 

1 Schol. in Arat. Phten. p. 32. Erat. Cataet. 
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reported to have fallen from heaven into the river Euphrates and to have 
been rolled by fishes to the bank. Upon it sat a dove: and out of it was 
at length produced that Venus, who was afterwards styled the Syrian 
goddess \ 

Nor is this deity less connected with the shell and the cup. Sometimes, 
attended by her doves, she appears either standing in a large cockle-shell 
or seated in one which is supported by two Tritons. At other times, in¬ 
stead of a shell, she is furnished with a sacred cup shaped like a boat: and, 
if we inquire into the history of this navicular goblet, we shall be told, that 
it is one of the same sort, as that of Bacchus and as those in which Hercules 
and Ilelius sailed over the ocean \ Such vessels were frequently adorned 
with the figures of doves perching upon them, just as the floating egg of 
Venus was surmounted by a bird of that species: and it was usual to make 
libations out of them to the ocean ’. 

There can be no difficulty in understanding the import of these sym¬ 
bolical representations. The fish, the egg, the shell, and the navicular cup, 
arc all equally that ship ; in which this very goddess, under the name of 
Astarl'e, is sometimes literally exhibited to us sailing upon the sea. 

We may observe, that the egg is described as having fallen into the 
Euphrates out of heaven. This part of the fable contains a very curious 
astronomical allusion. By the fall of the egg from heaven was meant the 
mystic descent of the AJoon or lunar boat: for the Moon-deity of the 
Asiatics was venerated under the figure of an egg attached to the lower or 
circular part of a crescent; and a notion prevailed, that the egg of Lcda, 
which was the same as the egg of Venus, fell from the Moon ♦. Nothing 
more was really intended by it than the launching of the diluvian Ship. 

As for the Euphrates, where the scene of the transaction is laid, it was 
the original sacred river of the primeval Babylonian idolaters. This holy 
stream flows from the region of Paradisiacal Ararat; which was esteemed 


• Tlyg. Fab. 197- Ampcl. c. 2. 

1 Mncrub. Salurn. lib. v. c. 21. Allien. Dcipnos. lib. xi. p. 4-82. 

’ Allien. Dcipnos. lib. xi. p. 487, 490. Macrob. Salurn. lib. v. c. 21. 
4 Allien. Dcipnos. lib. ii. p. 57. 
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a mountain of the Moon, from the circumstance of the lunar boat having CI| ' P - 111 
rested upon its summit: and of it the Ganges and the Nile, which equally 
take their rise from a mountain of the Moon and which equally support 
upon their waters the floating lunette of the great father, are but local imi¬ 
tations. 

2. The black or infernal Venus, whom the Orphic poet celebrates under 
the appellation of Night, is the same as Mecatb or Proserpine ’. Mere 
again we find the goddess of the ship exhibited to us in a manner which 
cannot easily be misunderstood. 

In the vision of Timarchus she is said to be the Moon ; and is described as 
sailing over the surface of the Styx in the floating Lunar Island : while the 
Orphic poet represents her, as being the mother of Eubuleus or Bacchus \ 

This accords with the legend which makes him the son of the Moon ; for 
the Moon and Proserpine were the same deity. But the Moon, from w hich 
he was born, was not the planet, but a terrestrial floating Moon ; as we 
may learn very unequivocally from the literal story of his having been once 
exposed at sea in an ark. Proserpine then is no other than the ship-god¬ 
dess, symbolized by the floating Lunar Island : and, accordingly, Ilomer 
represents her as sporting with the daughters of Ocean ; and Porphyry tells 
us, that she received her title of Pherephalta from feeding the stoCk-dove, 
which bird was thought to be peculiarly sacred to her 5 . This fable is but 
a repetition of those respecting the dove of Juno, Isi, Derceto, and Venus : 
in each case, the prototype of the ship-goddess and her dove is the ship and 
the dove of Noah. 

As the Hindoos literally tell us, that Isi took the form of the ship Argha: 
so, under the name of the IVhlte Goddess , they mystically describe her in 
the very same manner that Proserpine is represented in the vision of 
Timarchus. Assuming innumerable shapes, she resides, we are told, in 
many places; because in every part of the world she was the grand female 
object of gentile veneration : but the peculiar habitation of her primitive 
form is the White Island; which is celebrated, as having once floated, as 


* Orph. Hymn. it. * Orph. Hymn. xxix. 

3 Horn. Hymn, in Cer. apud Pans. Messen. p. 273. Porph. de abstin. lib. iv. § 16. 
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book v. being specially the Island of the Moon, and as being the favourite abode 
of the great father and of the beatified ancestors of mankind \ 

The history of Latona, whether told by the Greeks or the Egyptians, affords 
us another parallel instance of this mode of exhibiting the great mother. 
According to the former, when pursued by the serpent Python, she took 
refuge in the floating island Delos ; and there, grasping an olive tree, she 
became the parent of the Sun and the Moon. According to the latter, 
when similarly pursued by the monster Typhon, she fled with the youthful 
Horus to the island Chemmis, which then floated in a lake near Buto. By 
Typhon or Python was meant the ocean at the time of the deluge: for this 
same fictitious demon, that chases Latona into a floating island and that 
compels Venus to take the shape of a fish, is also said to have forced 
Osiris to enter into an ark formed like the Moon. Delos was once called 
Astcria: and the reason assigned for the appellation is, that the nymph 
Asteria, the sister of Latona, was metamorphosed into that island. Such 
a metamorphosis is exactly equivalent to the transformation of Isi into the 
ship Argha: the only difference is, that, in one case, the story is told lite¬ 
rally ; and, in the other, hieroglyphically. Astcria and Latona were in 
reality the same person : and, unless I am greatly mistaken, the name of 
the first is but a Greek corruption of the Phcnician Astartb or Astorcth \ 

3. From the fish, the egg, the cup, and the floating island of the Moon, 
we may next proceed to notice the aquatic lotos as connected with the great 
universal mother. 

The Hindoos positively tells us, that this flower is an eminent symbol of 
the ship Argha; the calix representing the vessel itself, and the petal 
shadowing out its pilot the god Siva. Hence, when we find the chief god¬ 
dess of Paganism seated in the lotos, the same idea is conveyed, as when 
she is painted sitting in a ship. 

Instances of this mode of representation may be adduced from the my¬ 
thology both of Hindustan and of Japan: and, since the Egyptians ccr- 

1 Asiat. Res. vol. xi. p. 119, 120. 

1 Ilyg. Fab. 53. Nonni Dionys. lib. xxxiii. p. 552. Anion. Liber. Met am. c. 35. Apol- 
kxL llibl. lib. i. c. 4-. Tzciz. in Lycopli. vcr. 401. Herod. Hist. lib. ii. c. 15(1. 
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tainly depicted Osiris sitting in the lotos, I think there can be little doubt chap. m. 
but that Isis was also similarly delineated. But be that as it may, we find, 
that the Indian Isi, under the names of Cali and Lacshmi and Sri, is de¬ 
scribed as making the lotos her favourite place of residence, in the calix of 
which she is securely wafted over the surface of the mighty deep. Hence, 
from her attachment to this flower, she is called Padma-dcvi or the goddess 
in the lotos: and, since, as the ship Argha, she is herself truly the same as 
the lotos within which she floats upon the water, she is also s'imply deno¬ 
minated Padma and Camala *. Precisely similar is the manner, in which 
the Japanese delineated their great goddess Quanwon. Kaunpfer has 
given us a curious representation of this deity, sitting, like Isi, in the calix 
of the lotos, which rises to support her out of the midst of the ocean. She 
is doubtless no other than Isi herself under a different appellation: for all 
the Brahmens, to whom Sir William Jones exhibited the plate as it appears 
in the work of the German traveller, immediately, with a mixture of plea¬ 
sure and enthusiasm, recognized in Quanwon their own Isi 1 . 

III. With this navicular character of the great mother every part of 
her history will be found minutely to correspond : and each circumstance, 
when duly examined, will inevitably lead us to the conclusion, that the 
ship, of which she is a personification, is the Ship of the deluge. 

1. The Ark, at the commencement of the flood, was committed to the 
ocean: during the prevalence of the waters, it remained in the great deep: 
when they retired, it was figuratively born or produced out of the liquid 
element. 

(1.) Thus the image of Isi, under the name of Durga, is still annually 
cast into the Ganges: and the Hindoos style the ceremony a restoring of 
the goddess to the waters 5 . They have lost indeed all recollection of its 
origin and import; for the pundits told Sir William Jones, that it was pre¬ 
scribed by the Veda they knew not why: but when we call to mind that 
this is the very goddess who floated as a ship on the deluge, we cannot but 

* Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 21-0. vol. iii. p. 59, 535. Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 10, 29, 132 4 
136, 137, 183. 

1 Kocmpfer's Japan, plate 37. Asiat. Res. vol. ii. p. 380. 

* Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. p. 251. Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 156. 
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book v. perceive, that the rite in question was designed to shadow out the launch¬ 
ing of tlie mystic Argha \ 

The same rite prevailed in Egypt, or rather indeed prevails even to the 
present day: for a clay statue is annually made in the form of a woman - , 
and thrown into the Nile. It has been thought that this rite was sacri¬ 
ficial : and an Arabian writer Murtadi has been cited as asserting, that it 
was customary with the Egyptians to devote to the river Nile a young and 
beautiful virgin by flinging her decked in the richest attire into the stream. 
Such may have been the case: but, even if it were, I should doubt whether 
the ceremony was strictly sacrificial. Isi or Durga is so palpably the same 
as the Egyptian Isis, and the solemnity on the Ganges so perfectly resem¬ 
bles that on the Nile, that I cannot hesitate to interpret them both in a 
similar manner. Neither of them, I believe, was sacrificial: each was 
equally and strictly commemorative. Since the Hindoo rite consists in 
restoring to the waters the ship-goddess Isi; I infer, that the Egyptian rite 
consisted in similarly restoring to the waters the ship-goddess Isis. What 
was cast into the Nile, whether it was a living virgin or an inanimate sub¬ 
stitute, was not so cast properly by tray of sacrifice to the river, but by 
way of commemorating the entrance of the Ark into the dilnvian ocean. 
The virgin or the image represented Isis herself; and Isis, like Isi, was 
the ship Argo or Argha*. 

This view of the Egyptian ceremony will be confirmed by adverting to 
a parallel rite, which prevailed among the ancient Germans. \\ c have 
seen, that among the Sucvi the goddess Isi or Isis was venerated no less 
than among the Hindoos and Egyptians; her worship having been doubt¬ 
less brought into Europe by the Goths or Scythians from their primitive 
Asiatic settlements. Now Tacitus, who gives us this information, may be 
further adduced to prove, that just the same rite of committing the goddess 
to the water was established also in Germany. In an island in the ocean, 
says he, is a sacred grove, and in it a chariot covered with a garment, 

* Asiat. lies. vol. i. p. 255 . 

1 See Maurice « Iml. Am. vol. iii. p. 109. and Niebuhrs Travels, sect. ii. c. 8. Dr. 
Magee follows Mr. Maurice in his opinion of lliis ceremony: but I certainly think, for the 
preceding strictly analogical reasons, that their view of it is erroneous. 
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t rhich the priest alone can lawfully touch. At particular seasons the god- ciuv. m. 
dess is supposed to be present in this sanctuary: she is then reverentially 
drawn in her car by heifers, and is followed by the priest. During this 
period unbounded festivity prevails, and all zvars are at an end; until the 
priest restores the deity to the temple, satiated with the conversation of 
mortals. Immediately the chariot, the garments, and even the goddess 
herself, are plunged beneath the waters of a secret lake 1 * 3 . Here we have 
the precise ceremonial of Egypt and Ilindostan, associated with the holy 
island, the symbolical heifer, and the small lake which in the Mysteries 
was employed to typify the deluge \ 

(2.) Equally is the continuance of the Ark in the great deep shadowed 
out to us in the character of the principal goddess of Paganism. 

Isi or Lachsmi is said to be Narayani or she that floats upon the sur¬ 
face of the waters: and she is described, as remaining for a season con¬ 
cealed like a jewel in the recesses of the ocean This is that mysterious 
concealment; which is alluded to in the history of Saturn, and which con¬ 
ferred the name of Lcto or Latona upon her who securely lay hid in the 
floating island of Delos or Chemmis. In a similar manner Proserpine is 
described by Iiomer as sporting with the sea nymphs; while Isis is repre¬ 
sented as taking a long and wearisome voyage by sea 4 . As for Venus, she 

1 Tacit, dc mor. Germ. c. 10. 

* Since this islet is declared by Tacitus to be in the open ocean and not in the Baltic, 

I think it almost certain, that it must have been the modern Heligoland. The island 
exactly answers to the description of Tacitus: and its name, which signifies in the Ger¬ 
man Holy Island , seems to intimate the religious purposes to which it was devoted. It 
was one of the many Sacred islands nf the Moon, which were used for celebrating the 
Mysteries of the ship-goddess. We have another of them on the coast of Northumber¬ 
land, which still also retains the appellation of Holy Island . By a very common transfer, 
when Christianity prevailed over Paganism, this sacred ground, once the sanctuary of the 
navicular Isi or Ceridwen, became the scite of the first cathedral church of our northern 
diocese of Durham. Hence we may account for the close resemblance between the legend 
of St. Cuthbert and the mythologic history of Osiris or Bacchus. I shall therefore take 
occasion to notice it. Vide infra book v. c. 8. $ II. 7. 

3 Moor's Hind. Panth. p. 74, 134, Asiat. Res. vol. v. p. 297. 

* Horn. Hymn, in Cer. apud Paus. Messen. p. 273. Hyg. Fab. 277. 
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boos. v. on all occasions very eminently appears as a maritime goddess. In the 
various medals of this deity which have come down to us, we sometimes 
find her sitting upon a dolphin and holding a dove in her lap; sometimes 
rising out of the sea in a shell supported by two Tritons; sometimes seated 
in a chariot drawn by two sea-horses; sometimes riding upon a sea-goat, 
and attended by Nereids and Cupids mounted upon dolphins; and some¬ 
times borne by a single Triton, while she holds in her hand what has 
usually been called a shield on which is depicted a head, but what is really 
the sacred Argha exhibiting the head of Osiris. Sometimes again her float¬ 
ing chariot is drawn by doves : and sometimes, mounted upon sea-horses, 
she seems to skim over the waves of the ocean, her head covered with a 
veil which swells like a sail in the wind, a Cupid swimming at her side, 
and an oar placed at her foot Agreeably to these modes of represent¬ 
ing her, she is celebrated by the poets as the regent of the sea, and is dis¬ 
tinguished by titles expressive either of her existence in the sea or her 
attitude of floating upon its surface \ Such also is the character of Diana; 
who, as an infernal goddess, identifies herself with Proserpine seated in the 
navicular Moon of the river Styx. Artemidorus, Pausanias, and Strabo, 
all concur in bestowing upon her the appellation of Limnatis or the mari¬ 
time deity: in an ancient inscription preserved by Gruter, she is called the 
queen of the waves: and Apollonius describes Orpheus as invoking her 
under the name of Neossoiis or the preserver of ships 1 * 3 . 

(3.) Nor is the emerging of the Ark out of the ocean, or its mystical 
birth at the close of the deluge, left unnoticed in the fabulous history of the 
great mother. 

The Indian Isi or Laoshmi is represented as being the daughter of Sa- 
xnudr or Oceanus: Venus is said to have been born out of the sea: and 
Isis is described by Apuleius as emerging out of the sea, when she ap- 

1 Banier. Mythol. vol. ii. p. 335, 336. 

* Lucret. do rcr. nat. lil>. i. vcr. 3, 8, 9. Mus. Ilcr. et Lcand. vcr. 250. She is deno* 
minated Pontia y Kpipontia , Pelagia , and the like. 

3 Art cm id. Oniroc. lib. Si. c. 42. Paus. Corinth. p. 98. Lacon. p. 208. INIcsscn. p. 
222. Strab. Gcog. lib. viii. p. 361. GruLcr, Inscrip. p. 37. Apoll. Argon, lib. i. 
ver. 570. 
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peared to him previous to his initiation into the Orgies \ This last parti- CIIAP , m , 
cular seems to intimate to us, that the figure of the goddess was thus exhi¬ 
bited to the aspirants when about to be admitted to the regeneration of the 
Mysteries. Gradually rising out of a mimic representation of the sea, her 
shining image, decorated with the lunar boat, gleamed in pantomime before 
the dazzled eyes of her enraptured devotees. 

2. The Ark was born out of the retiring deluge on the lofty summit of 
mount Ararat, which was thence esteemed a mountain of the Moon and 
which was the prototype of the various lunar mountains that occur in so 
many different parts of the world : and the period of its mystic nativity was 
specially marked by the emission of the dove. 

Agreeably to this part of its history, the Indian Isi or Parvati, though 
the offspring of the ocean, is yet venerated as the mountain-born goddess : 
and the mountain, which is said to be the place of her nativity, is the 
sacred hill Meru or Cailasa. Here she sits sublime, either enthroned with 
her consort the navicular Siva, or surrounded by the hero-gods in the act 
of adoration *. Put Meru, as we have already seen, coincides geographi¬ 
cally with that lofty region, where the Hindoo mythologists place the garden 
of Paradise, and where they believe the ark of Menu to have rested after 
the deluge. Meru therefore is clearly the local Ararat of the Brahmens : 
whence the ocean-born ship-goddess on its summit must inevitably, so far 
as I can judge, be the Ark on the top of Ararat. 

The same ideas were entertained respecting the Phrygian Cybelk; whose 
consecrated abode w r as thought to be the highest peak of Ida, just as the 
favourite seat of Isi is the Ida-vratta which crowns mount Meru. This 
goddess, according to Diodorus, was exposed when an infant on the sum¬ 
mit of the mountain whence she derived her future appellation : and, from 
this circumstance, in addition to her name of Cybelb , she was likewise 
called the montane mother or the mother on the mountain 5 . The fable of 
her infancy relates to her mystic birth, which necessarily caused her to be 

’ Asiat. Res. vol. v. p. 297. Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 10, HI. Orph. Hymn. liv. 

Mus. Her. et Leand. ver. 249. Apul, Metam. lib. xi. 

1 Moor's Hind. Panth. p. 151, 161. Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 252. vol. xi. p. Ill, 112. 

3 0£i\a* py)Tifa. Diod. Bibl. lib. iii. p. 191, 192. 
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book v. represented as a child : and her exposure on the mountain is the resting of 
the Ark on the top of Ararat. 

It was with a similar reference to the Armenian mountain, that the sea¬ 
born Venus was worshipped on the Phcnician Lebanon and the Sicilian 
Eryx. Lebanon signifies the mountain of the Moon: and on the summit 
of this hill, the local Ararat of the country, Venus, under the name of 
Architis or the goddess of the Argha, was adored in conjunction with the 
diluvian Adonis or Osiris'. Eryx was another of her high places, distin¬ 
guished by a very famous temple of the goddess, and noted for the cele¬ 
bration of two most extraordinary festivals. These were denominated the 
feast of the sending oat, and the J'east of the retuj'ii. During the first, 
Venus was thought to fly away over the sea: during the second, she was 
believed to return to her mountain sanctuary. I think it evident, that the 
two festivals related to the history of the Noetic dove: for that bird, as we 
may collect from the Hindoo fable of the Argha and the dove, was deemed 
a form of the ship-goddess. But the point does not rest solely upon 
mythologic analogy : it is established beyond a doubt by the external part 
of the ceremony. In the region of mount Eryx, as in those of Palestine 
and Syria, doves were accounted sacred: and, at the time when Venus 
was fabled to take her departure, some of these holy birds were let loose 
and suffered to fly away from the island; but one of them was always 
observed, at the proper season, to come back from the sea and to fly to 
the temple of the goddess \ The bird was of course properly trained to 
perform its part with all due decorum; and we have no reason to dis¬ 
believe the literal circumstance of its return: but, when we recollect the 
navicular character of Venus, and when we call to mind that Isi and Juno 
and Proserpine and Semiramis were all cither changed into a dove or con¬ 
nected with one, we can have little difficulty in comprehending the purport 
of these remarkable Sicilian festivals. 

Juno on the summit either of mount Ida or mount Olympus is another 
example of the ship-goddess resting on the top of Ararat: for Ida and 


* Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. c. 21. 

* Athcn. Dcipnos. lib. ix. p. 395. Julian, Var. Hist. lib. i. c, 15. 
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Olympus are the Indian Ida and llapu; whence Sir William Jones rightly cmr. m. 
compares the mountain-born Parvati to the Olympian queen of the im¬ 
mortals '. 

3. The Ark was for a season the common receptacle of those, who after¬ 
wards became the hero-gods of the Gentiles : and, since both they and all 
the rudiments of a new order of things were produced out of its womb, 
it was figuratively the universal mother of gods and of men and of the 
whole world. 

Such exactly is the character of the ship-goddess. Plutarch tells us, 
that the Egyptians esteemed Isis the great receptacle: and he speaks of 
her as being in their opinion the mundane house or habitation of Ilorus, 
the seat of generation, the nurse of the world, the universal recipient*. 
Simplicius ascribes the same functions to the Syrian mermaid goddess 
Derceto or Atargatis. He represents her as being the place or habitation 
of the gods : and he adds, that, like the Egyptian Isis, she contained in¬ 
closed within her (what he calls) the specialities or proper natures of many 
deities 5 . In a similar manner, the Orphic poet styles Vesta the house of 
the blessed gods and the firm support of mortals: and, in another of his 
hymns, he celebrates Night or the black Venus, as the mother both of 
gods and of men, as the generative source of all things + . Ilhea or Cyhelti 
was also accounted the mother of the gods: and Venus and Ceres were 
equally deemed the nurses or recipients of that ancient personage, who is 
literally described as having been exposed at sea in an ark ! . The same 
ideas have likewise prevailed among the Celts, the Goths, the Japanese, 
and the Hindoos. Ceridwen is represented as a personification of the 
generative powers, or as the being from which all things are produced 6 . 

Frea, the consort of Odin, was denominated the mother of the gods 7 . 

Quanwon is venerated by the Japanese as the happy mother of many a 
deified hero, and as an emblematical representation of the birth of the gods 

’ Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 252. * Plut. de Isid. p. 372, 374. 

J Simp, in Aristot. de ausc. phys. lib. iv. p. 150. 

* Orph. Hymn. Ixxxiii. 5. ii. 1, 2. / 

* Macrob. Saiurn. lib. i. c. 21. Orph. Hymn. liv. xlviii. Fragm. p. 401. 

* Davies’s Mythol. p. 184, 185. 7 Mallet’s North. Ant. c. vi. p. 92, 93. 

Pag. Idol. vol. hi. G 
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• in general'. Isi, under the various names of Lacshmi , Saraswati, Sita, 
and Parvati , is said to have had all the mundane elements produced within 
her womb, to have been the mother of the world, to have been the female 
power of generation when the earth was covered by the waters of the de¬ 
luge, and to have once comprehended within her the whole family of the 
hero-gods 1 * 3 . Nor are we left in any doubt respecting the character of the 
deities, who are thus fabled to have been born from the great navicular 
parent of the Universe. Sometimes they are described to us as being 
eight, and sometimes as only three, in number: the first alluding to the 
Noetic ogdoad; the second, to the Noetic triad. Thus the Egyptians 
eminently worshipped eight gods, who were depicted sailing together in the 
sacred ship of Isis: these eight divinities therefore, if we adopt the figu¬ 
rative language of the initiated, were those identical hero-gods who were 
comprehended within the womb of the great mother of the immortals 5 . 
Thus the Japanese, while they denominate their aquatic goddess Quanwon 
an emblematical representation of the birth of the gods in general, teach us 
very plainly what gods they mean, by placing round her head eight little 
children 4 . Thus the Hindoos say, that Siva, who was inclosed within the 
womb of the ship-goddess Argha during the prevalence of the deluge, 
afterwards shone conspicuous on the summit of mount Mcru in eight di¬ 
vine forms 5 . And thus the ancient Druids were wont to teach, that the 
crew of their navicular Ceridwen, at the period when all mankind perished 
by water, consisted of the primeval Arthur and his seven god-like compa¬ 
nions 6 . Thus also Rhea or Cybelb is said to have been the consort of 
Saturn and the parent of the great classical triad Jupitcr-Neptunc-Pluto. 
And thus Isi, under the name of the fVhitc Goddess, is at once represented 
as containing all the gods in her womb, and yet as specially comprehend¬ 
ing within her the human forms of the Hindoo Trimurti, llrahma- 
Vislmou-Siva 7 . 

1 Ka^mpTor’s Japan, p. 512. 

1 Moor’s Hind. Pnnlh. p. 127, 132, 1SG, 137* Asiat. Res. vol. vi. p. 523, 477. 

3 Herod. 11 isi. iibv ii. c. 145. l’orph. dc antr. nymph, p. 25G. 

4 Kacmpfer’s Japan, p. 595. 5 Moor’s Ilind. Panth. p. 12, 105. 

6 Davies’s Mythol. p. 515—52G. ? Asiat. Res. vol. xi. p. 112, 120. 
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4. The Ark, according to Moses, was fashioned with a door in its side : chap. hi. 
and from that door the members of the Noetic family, together with all 

the rudiments of the new world, issued forth or were born again, when the 
waters retired from off the surface of the earth. 

This allegorical birth from the womb of the great mother was shadowed 
out in the regeneration of the Mysteries: and, since all things were pro¬ 
duced from her, she was esteemed the female power of fecundity and was 
thought to be the tutelary goddess of parturition. The door however, 
through which the hero-gods passed, when they quitted the womb of the 
Ark, was never forgotten in her character. In the celebration of the Mys¬ 
teries, the aspirants were born again by passing through the door of the 
cave or cell which symbolized the great mother: and the ship-goddess 
Juno or Venus or Lueina or Diana was invoked by pregnant women under 
the appellation of Prothyrha or the goddess of the door 1 . From the same 
source originated the notion, that there was a door in the Moon, through 
which the souls of all mortals were born before they appeared upon the 
earth \ This Moon was the floating Moon, which equally sheltered from 
danger Cristina and Osiris and Bacchus, and from the door of which they 
were mysteriously born again when it ceased to float. In the British Orgies 
of Ceridwen, the door made a very conspicuous figure. An officer with 
a drawn sword was appointed to guard it: and the goddess herself, like 
the classical Prothyrha, was sometimes distinguished by the appellation of 
Haearndor or Iron-door; and, as such, is described as painfully moving 
to the summit of a lofty hill, where at length she rests from her labours’. 

5. The Ark, previous to its appulse on the top of mount Ararat, moved 
about in an erratic state, without any fixed direction, on the surface of 
the waters. 

Hence originated the fabled wanderings of Ceres, Isis, Io, Astart£, and 
Ceridwen. Sometimes, these wanderings are said to have been accom¬ 
plished by the goddess under the form of a cow; and, at other limes, as 
in the Druidical mythology, we are presented with a fable of a cow being 

1 Porph. do ant. nymph, p. 268. 

5 Davies's Mythol. p. 120, 560. 


* Orpb. Hymn. i. 
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»cok v. long tossed about in a wonderful cauldron of boiling water and afterwards 
procuring rest to him who was the first sacrificer. Still however the same 
circumstance is designed to be shadowed out: the cow was a symbol of 
the ship-goddess. 

6. The Ark afforded safety to the chosen few who were shut up within 
it: but to the great mass of mankind it appeared under the opposite cha- 
racter of the genius, that presided over death and destruction. 

Such precisely is the two-fold aspect which the Gentiles give to their 
ship-goddess. Proserpine is at once the life and the death of mortals; 
because she alike, as we are taught by the Orphic poet, carries and de¬ 
stroys all things ’. Ceres is a most lovely and beneficent deity, who con¬ 
fers upon her votaries all the blessings of peace and plenty: yet, when 
she assumes the title of Erimiys, she becomes a malignant fury that takes 
vengeance upon the wicked*. Ceridwen is the auspicious preserver of 
Noe and his seven companions: but she is not the less, on that account, 
a hag, a fury, and a grimly-smiling giantess Isi is the saviour and the 
refuge of Cristina; and she is described as a perfect model of female love¬ 
liness: yet she appears also as the vindictive destroyer of living beings* 
whose scat is a corpse and whose joy is devastation; and, when she mani¬ 
fests herself by the name of the terrific Colt, her form is that of a hideous 
and mishapen goblin + . Diana is a beauteous nymph, the guardian of 
mariners and the preserver of their vessels: but she is also the female de¬ 
mon of destruction, who delights in blood and havock and human sacri¬ 
fices. The great universal lunar mother is safety and health and a savi¬ 
our : yet she is likewise the stern avenger of the guilty 5 . Isis is the holy 
and benevolent preserver of the human race: but when she appears as the 
dreadful Titbrambo, her character is wholly changed, her very looks bring 
death upon the beholder, and her office is that of an unrelenting inllicter 
of punishment 6 - 

' Orpb. Hymn, xxviii, 

* Apollod. Bibl. lib. iii. c. G. Tzotz. in Lycopb. vcr. 1225. Paus. A read. p. *191*, *195. 

3 Davies’s MythoJ. p. 229, 2G0, 25G. 

4 Asiat. Res. vol. xi. p. 112. Moor’s Hind. Pnnlh. p. 3G, 150. See plates 17 and 27. 

5 Orpli. Hymn. xiii. 7. Ixvii. lxviii. lxix. Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. c. 20. 

* Apul. Mctam. lib. xi. 
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Thus in every point of view does the great mother of pagan theology chap. in. 
correspond with the Ark of Noah. She is universally declared to be the 
personification of a ship: and circumstantial evidence of the most unam¬ 
biguous sort determines that ship to be the Ark. 

IV. We must now consider the same goddess under a character, some¬ 
what different indeed from her navicular one, but still immediately allied 
to it: we must prepare to behold her as the female regent of the mystic 
Hades. 

1. Exactly in the same manner then as the great father is always de¬ 
scribed as being an infernal god, the great mother is invariably represented 
as being an infernal goddess. 

Ceres, Proserpine, Isis, Diana, Venus, Hecate, Ccridwen, and Isi, are 
all placed in hell; and are all viewed, either as the queen of the dead, or 
as a personification of death itself'. Sometimes also the great mother is 
absolutely identified with the infernal regions, of which at other times she 
is described as being only the sovereign. Thus, among the Hindoos, 

Hades or Patala is likewise denominated Bhuvctna: but Bhuvana is a 
title of Isi considered as Patala-Devi or the goddess of hell \ 

In order to understand the import of such speculations, we must call to 
mind what has already been said respecting the compound character of the 
great mother. 

Now we have seen, that she is at once the larger World or the Earth, 
the smaller World or the Ark, and the celestial World or the Moon viewed 
as the astronomical symbol of the mundane and diluvian Ship. Put she is 
also the goddess of Hades, and even a personification of Hades itself. 

Hence it will follow, that, when she sustains the character of the Earth, 
the infernal regions, being placed by the myst® within the central cavity of 
the Earth, will represent her womb. And, since Hades is thus the womb 
of the goddess; when she supports the character of the diluvian Ship, the 
interior of that ship being then her womb, it will likewise be mystically 
viewed as an Inferum. The same remark will equally apply to the inte- 

’ Orph. Hymn, xxxix. xxviii. ii. xlviii. liv. Davies’s Mythol. p. 231. Moor’s Hind. 

Panth. p. 292, 305. Asiat. Res. vol. v. p. 297. vol. xi. p. 112. 

* Asial. Res. vol. ix. p. 281. Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 933. 
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. rior of the Moon, when she is venerated as the deity of the lunar cres¬ 
cent. 

This being the case, as the souls of the literally dead were thought to 
enter into the abode of spirits within the central cavity of the Earth: so, 
when Noah and his family entered into the gloomy interior of the Ark, 
they likewise were mystically said to taste of death, and were represented 
as being shut up in a coffin, or as descending into the infernal regions. 
On the same grounds, we analogically find a Moon in hell floating upon 
the river Styx; which itself also has a central cavity, distinguished as the 
cave of Hecate or the infernal Diana, and described as the residence of 
departed spirits. 

The great mother therefore is said to be Hades or an infernal goddess; 
because, whether she be the Earth or the Ark or the Moon, in each case 
Hades is still considered as her womb. Consequently, an entrance either 
into the grave, or into the Ark, or into the floating Moon, was equally 
reputed by the mystce to be an entrance into the infernal regions. 

2. With this conclusion, which necessarily follows from the now esta¬ 
blished character of the great mother, such particulars as have come down 
to us will be found minutely to correspond. 

Bacchus, Osiris, Hu, Adonis, Attis, and Siva, each of whom is said to 
have been shut up in an ark or to have taken refuge within a floating Moon, 
are all equally feigned either to be infernal gods or to have descended into 
the infernal regions. And, in a similar manner, all those ancient charac¬ 
ters, who are said to have been initiated into the Mysteries, are likewise 
said to have entered into Hades. Nor are we suffered for a moment to 
imagine, that the entrance into Hades might mean one thing, and the 
entrance into the ark another thing. The mythology of Egypt unequi¬ 
vocally teaches us, that the very same idea was intended to be conveyed 
by these two apparently different modes of expression. It was the (lead 
Osiris, whom Typhon or the ocean shut up and set afloat in a luniform ark: 
and this same Osiris entered by death into the infernal regions. The 
entrance therefore into the ark, and the entrance into Hades, arc one and 
the same circumstance. Accordingly we find, that, as the ark was the 
vehicle of the mystically dead Osiris, it was thence esteemed his cojiin: 
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and, agreeably to this notion, the annual ceremony of his inclosure within cuir, m, 
the floating Moon or ark was reckoned commemorative of his death and 
burial. His boat in short was the Baris of the infernal mariner Charon : 
and in it the deceased god floated, during his allotted period of confine¬ 
ment, upon the waters of the sacred Acherusian lake which communicated 
with the infernal river Nile. 

When the ark of Osiris was thus viewed as a coffin, it was termed Soros: 
and, by way of exhibiting the descent of the god into Hades, his represen¬ 
tative the bull Apis, whenever he died, was regularly buried in it'. Yet 
this same bull appears in the Bembine table floating on the surface of the 
water in the ship of Osiris: and Diodorus informs us, that every new Apis, 
into each of which the soul of the deity was believed successively to trans¬ 
migrate, was solemnly inaugurated into his office by being placed in a boat 
upon the Nile 1 . The word Sor itself indeed, or as the Greeks wrote it 
Soros, is notan arbitrary term, vaguely used to describe a coffin . It pro¬ 
perly signifies an ox or cozo: and it denotes a coffin, only because a cow 
was symbolical of the ark or coffin of Osiris. Hence we are indifferently 
told, that the god was inclosed in an ark and in a woodeu cow: and hence, 
as Sor, which properly denotes a cozo, is employed to designate an ark or 
coffin; so conversely Theba, which properly signifies an ark , is used as 
the appellation of the sacred cozo which typified the ship of Isis. 

3. These mythologic speculations, which make Hades to be the womb 
of the great mother, whether she be viewed as a personification of the Earth 
or of the Ark, have given rise to certain peculiarities of language, which are 
too singular to be passed over in silence. 

Among the ancient Greeks and Egyptians, every dead person, who had 
duly received the rites of sepulture, was indifferently said to enter into his 
Soros or coffin and to embark in the Soros or ship of Charon. Among the 
old Druids, an entrance into the grave by death was termed an entrance 
into the ship of the Earth J . And, among the Arabs, as we may collect 
from a very remarkable expression in the book of Job, the inclosure of the 


' Plut. de Isid. p. 368, 362. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. i. p. 323. 

» Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 76. 3 Davies’s Mythol. p. 231. 
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book v. deceased within the gloomy interior of a sepulchral cavern was deemed a 
return into the womb of the great universal mother 

4. The entrance of Osiris into the ark being the same as his death or 
descent into the infernal regions, his quitting the ark was of course esteemed 
his revival or return from llades. It was likewise viewed as his birth from 
the womb of his mystic parent the ship-goddess. 

This was the regeneration of the Mysteries: and, accordingly, every 
aspirant, imitating the sufferings and final triumph of the great father, after 
descending into a mimic hell and after experiencing an inclosure within 
the womb of the goddess, returned again to the light of heaven and claimed 
to have been born anew from the womb of her who floated as a ship upon 
the deluge. 

V. There is yet another character sustained by the great mother; which 
might indeed have been inferred from analogy, which for the most part 
appears but dimly in the mythologic system of the Gentiles, but which at 
times is nevertheless positively and explicitly ascribed to her. As the great 
father is Adam transmigrativcly reappearing in the person of Noah; so the 
great mother is Eve transmigrativcly reappearing in the person of the wife 
of Noah. Respecting this ancient personage it would be said in the mystic 
phraseology of the Hindoo divines, that the Earth, the Moon, the Ark, and 
even Universal Nature itself, were all forms of the first divine female, the 
general parent of the human race. 

1. The most direct proof of the position now before us is to be found in 
the mythology of I]indostan. 

We arc told, that Swayambhuva or the first Menu had for his consort 
Satarnpa; that this primeval pair bore also the names of Adhna and Tea, 
pronounced A dim and live ; that Adim was the first of men, as Eve was 
the first of women; and that these two were the common parents of all 
mankind. We are further told, that Satarnpa was likewise the wife of 
Menu-iSatyavrata, who escaped with seven companions in an ark when the 
whole world perished by water: for, as Menu-Satyavrata was a reappear¬ 
ance of Menu-Swayambhuva, so this younger Satarnpa was similarly a 


* Naked came I out of my mother's xvomb , and naked shall J return thither. Job i. 21. 
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reappearance of the most ancient Satarnpa who was distinguished by the 
name of Eve or Iva. Hence it is evident, that, agreeably to the old doc¬ 
trine of a succession of similar worlds each tenanted by the same inhabit¬ 
ants as its predecessor, Satarupa or Iva is at once the consort of Adam and 
of Noah; or rather, to speak in the language of the Brahmens, that she is 
the consort of the great father, who with his three sons is always mani¬ 
fested at the commencement of every new mundane system. 'I his how¬ 
ever is not the only part of Satarnpa’s character : she is the chief goddess 
of Ilindostan, as well as the transmigrating mother of the human race. 
Menu and she are declared to be the same as Isa and Isi, or as Brahma 
and Saraswati: and accordingly she is celebrated as the mother of the 
World, and is identified with the mysterious Yoni or female energy of 
nature. But Isi, as we have already seen, is at once the Earth, the Moon, 
the Ark, the goddess of the infernal regions, and the female principle of 
fecundity: here we additionally find her to be the first woman both of the 
old and of the new world, the consort both of Noah and of Adam ’. 

Since Isi is certainly the Isis of Egypt, we must conclude that the same 
character was sustained also- by the latter goddess; and thence by Ceres, 
Venus, Astarte, Rhea, and all the other divinities with whom she is seve¬ 
rally identified. I am not able indeed to bring direct proof in every case : 
but the propriety of such a conclusion is greatly corroborated by our find¬ 
ing, that the ancient Druids-spoke of their Ceridwcn just as the Hindoos 
speak of their Isi or Satarupa. The Celtic goddess was the Earth, the 
Moorr, the Ship of the deluge, and the regent of Hades: but she was like¬ 
wise viewed as the first woman, and was revered as a personification cf 
the generative powers \ 

2. Such being ultimately the character of the great mother,, we shall 
perceive the reason, why she is feigned, like the great father, to have 
mysteriously triplicated herself. 

As the primeval Brahm or Menu is multiplied into the forms of the 
three younger gods; so the primeval Isi or Satarupa is multiplied into the 

* Asiat. Res. vol. v. p. 24-7, 251,252. vol. xi. p. Ill, 112. Moor’s Hind. Pantli. p. 85, 
89, 90, 101, 104. 

1 Davios’s Mytliol. p. 184. 
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forms of the three younger goJdesses. These, under the names of Saras- 
zimti, Parvati , and Lacs/imi, are severally the wives of Brahma, Siva, and 
Vishnou : while Isi herself, from whose unity they all proceed and into 
whose unity they may again be resolved, is eminently the consort of the 
great paternal Isa; from whom, in a similar manner, the three gods pro¬ 
ceed, and into whom they similarly resolve themselves. This double unity 
male and female, producing a double triad of gods and goddesses, and thus 
completing the sacred number eight, is manifestly Adam and Eve with 
their three sons and three daughters at the commencement of the antedi¬ 
luvian world, and Noah and his wife with their three sons and three 
daughters at the commencement of the postdiluvian world. Yet, as the 
mother was made to sustain certain additional characters; so the daugh¬ 
ters, being viewed as only portions or emanations of their great parent, 
were equally made to sustain additional characters. Isi existing alike in 
all the three; each, as a form of Isi, is at once the Earth, the Moon, the 
Ark, and the regent of Hades. Hence originated the great triple goddess 
of the Gentiles, whose fabled nature bears the strictest analogy to that of 
their great triple god. The three-fold Isi of Hindustan is evidently the 
three-fold Isis or thrice invoked Dark Goddess of Egypt, the three-fold 
Night or black Venus of the Orphic poet, the three-fold Diana of Greece 
and Scythia, the three Parens or Erinnycs of the fabled Infcrum, the three 
floating eggs from which the three great gods were produced, the three 
Worlds into which the Universe is feigned to be divided '. 

3. What is thus variously set forth in the mystic jargon of the epopta;, 
is sometimes literally and unreservedly declared to us. 

Saturn, whom we have seen to be palpably the same as Adam reappear¬ 
ing in the person of Noah, is said to be the husband of Rhea or Opis, the 
Satar-Upa of the Hindoos. These are the parents of three sons and three 
daughters: and, agreeably to their number, the World, that universal 
empire of their father, is divided for them into three portions. The same 

’ Asiat. Hcs. vo). xi. p. 110, 111, 112. vol. iii. p. 1G1, 1611. Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 
21, 22, 33, 70, 31, 1 Id, t If), 125, 13G. Uryant on die plagues of Egypt, p. 170. Cud- 
worlli’s Intel). Syst. b. i. c. 4. p. 414. properly 3.54. Orpli. Fragm. p. 400. Pearson on 
the Creed, vol. ii. p. 57 Moor's Hind. Panth. p. 40. Orpli. Hymn, lviii. Ixix. 
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genealogical arrangement occurs in the fable of Phtha or Vulcan ; whom cuap. hi. 
Jamblichus identifies with the navicular Osiris, and who is celebrated as 
the wonderful architect of the boating World. We learn from Phorecydes, 
that Vulcan espoused Cabira, the daughter of Proteus; who bore to him 
the three Cabiri and the three CabineHere the sea-nymph Cabira evi¬ 
dently occupies the place of Rhea or Isi or Iva: and accordingly she will 
prove to be the same person, as the ocean-born Venus, and as the navi¬ 
cular Ceres. Euthyinius tells us, that Venus was a Cabira; and Ceres, 
whom Mnaseas enumerates in his list of the Sainothracian Cabiri, is by 
Pausanias styled Cabiria \ The complete number of the Cabiric deities, 
as given by Pherecydes, amounts precisely to eight; namely a father and 
a mother, with three sons and three daughters. Now, as the father was 
one of those eight great gods whom the Egyptians represented sailing toge¬ 
ther in a ship, and as he is likewise identified with Osiris whom Typhon 
set afloat in an ark ; as the Cabiri are said to have constructed the first 
ship, as they are fabled to have consecrated the relics of the ocean, and 
as they were deemed the tutelary gods of navigation: the whole Cabiric 
family, which consists of four males and four females, must be collectively 
those eight persons, who were preserved in an Ark when all the rest of 
mankind were overwhelmed by the waters of the deluge’. 

’ Jamb, tie myster. sect. viii. c. 3. Pherec. apud Strab. Geog. lib. x. p. 472. Herod, 
lib. iii. c. 37. 

* Euthym. Zegab. Panop. apud Seld. de diis Syr. synt. ii. c. 4. p. 211. Pausan. Bceot. 
p. 578. 

* Euscb. Proep. Evan. lib. i, c. 10. Aristoph. Iren. ver. 275. Schol. in Ioc. 


CHAPTER 


IV. 


Respecting the hermaphroditic Unity of the Great Univei'sal 

Parent. 


i. As all the gods of the Gentiles finally resolve themselves into one god, 
Mho is yet said to be mysteriously triplicated; and as all the goddesses of 
the Gentiles finally resolve themselves into one goddess, who is similarly 
described as appearing in three forms : so this god and this goddess, the 
great father and the great mother of pagan theology, ultimately unite to¬ 
gether, and thus constitute a single deity who partakes of the nature of 
them both. 

Here, so far as I can judge, we have the only divine unity that the 
heathens ever worshipped: an unity, which has often been mistaken for 
that of the Supreme Being, hut which really has nothing in common with 
him, save that it bore the name and was decorated with the usurped attri¬ 
butes of the Deity. It was, in fact, composed of that great father and that 
great mother, whose mythologic characters have now been so largely con¬ 
sidered. Hence, if neither of these personages were severally the true 
God; a point, than which nothing can be more palpably evident: the two 
conjointly, w hen viewed as one great hermaphroditic divinity, can just us 
little be the true God. 
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Vet this was the unity, which misled Dp. Warburton into the groundless chap. iv. 
fancy, that the ancient [Mysteries were instituted for the purpose of teaching 
the initiated the falsehood of the popular hero-worship and the existence of 
the one true Supreme Deity. The Mysteries did indeed teach, that all the 
gods were one and that all the goddesses were one ; they moreover ex¬ 
hibited in scenic representation the death and revival of the great father 
and the various calamities of the great mother; and they revealed to the 
epoptaj, that the divinities of Gentilism were their deceased ancestors, vene¬ 
rated as the regents of the mundane Ship, astronomically worshipped in 
conjunction with the Sun and Moon, and materially identified with the 
whole frame of Nature : but they assuredly did not discard these factitious 
gods to make room for that unity of the true God, which Bp. Warburton 
has supposed them to teach as their last and greatest secret. They taught, 
no doubt, an unity such as it mis: but it was not the unity of Jehovah. 

It was an unity; which, instead of discarding hero-worship, was simply a 
varied modification of it. It was an unity; which did not inculcate the 
folly of adoring the great father and the great mother, but which itself was 
produced by the mystic union of the two. The objects of worship were 
still the same; whether many gods and goddesses were adored, whether 
the many were resolved into a single god and single goddess, or whether 
these two were finally blended together into one compound being who was 
esteemed the great hermaphroditic parent of the Universe. This one being 
is indeed described with many of the attributes of the true God : but that 
is no proof of their real identity. When the creature was made to usurp the 
place of the Creator, it was necessarily spoken of in language which pro¬ 
perly belongs to the Creator alone : but, unless we can believe that the 
primeval being who floats in a wonderful ship upon the surface of an uni¬ 
versal deluge is God, we can never admit the genuine divinity of that unity 
which is produced by the mystic hermaphroditic conjunction of the ship- 
god and the ship-goddess. 

The very language indeed of the pagans themselves, which they employ 
in speaking of the nature of their deities, is sufficient to overturn the spe¬ 
culation of this great but daring writer. Instead of describing the unity, 
which they all acknowledge, as superseding the plurality : they speak of 
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book v. their gods as being equally one and many *. Whatever therefore the many 
be severally, the one must be collectively : because the unity is but a com¬ 
bination of the plurality. Hence, sinee the many are hero-gods ; the one, 
which mystically comprehends them all in an imaginary hermaphroditic be¬ 
ing, must evidently be a pantheistic congeries of hero-gods, and therefore 
cannot be the true God *. 

Yet, notwithstanding this plain consequence from an incontrovertibly 
established position, namely the mortal origin of the hero-gods, so perpe¬ 
tually has the divine unity of the pagan mythologists been mistaken for the 
divine unity of the real Godhead, that Synesius, himself a Christian bishop, 
has most strangely ascribed to Jehovah the hermaphroditic nature of the 
one great universal parent venerated throughout the gentile world Thus 
mischievous is the unscriptural notion, that the pagans worshipped the true 
God, either under the many names of their various idols, or at least under 
the unity into which they all resolved themselves. 

]. The old mythology of Hindostan is the most explicit in setting forth to 
us the nature of that unity, within which all the deities both male and female 

* See Cudworth’s Intel). Syst. p. 377—512. 

1 Cudworth admirably shews, that all the gods and goddesses of the Gentiles are ulti¬ 
mately one numen, described as partaking of the nature of both sexes: but, unfortunately 
imagining like Warburton that the unity must be the true God, he thence, more con¬ 
sistently than the author of the Divine Legation, makes every individual of the plurality 
the true God likewise; worshipped indeed erroneously and materially blended with the 
Universe, but still the true universal Numen. His argument ought to have taken a directly 
contrary course. Instead of inferring the divinity of each individual from the assumed 
proper divinity of the mystic unity ; he ought rather to have inquired into the nature of 
the individuals, and thence to have established on a sure basis the nature of that unity 
which confessedly comprehends them all. Now (as Warburton most strenuously and justly 
maintains, for no truth can well be more evident) the many gods of the Gentiles were 
deified mortals : the conclusion therefore ought to have been, that the unity was a conge¬ 
ries of deified mortals ; not the unity of the true God. Cudworth however is at least con¬ 
sistent ; but Warburton is not so: for the latter, after rightly insisting that the many 
gods arc deified mortals, yet maintains, that the unity taught in the mysteries, an unity 
composed of this very plurality, was the unity of the true God. 

t Tv irar’lf, Tv 1 tatri [xcnr.f, 
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were ultimately comprehended: it will serve therefore as a key to unlock ciur. iv. 
the mystery as it occurs in the systems of other nations. 

Brahma, Vishnou, and Siva, who are all forms of one and the same god¬ 
head, are all described as being hermaphrodites, each comprehending within 
himself the masculine and feminine principles of fecundity. Isi likewise or 
Parvati is similarly an hermaphrodite, sometimes appearing as a male, and 
at other times manifesting herself as a female \ Such being the case, we 
should naturally be led to suppose, that the god Isa became an hermaphro¬ 
dite by an inseparable union with the goddess Isi, and conversely that the 
goddess Isi partook of the two sexes by her mystic amalgamation with the 
god Isa. This would be the obvious conclusion, even if nothing more had 
been said on the subject: but the Hindoos leave us in no doubt respecting 
the precise character of their androgynous divinity, lhey tell us, that 
during the flood the generative powers of nature were reduced to their 
simplest elements, and that these were combined in the form of the ship 
Argha and its mast; the ship representing the great mother Isi, and the 
mast the great father Isa 1 : and they further contend, that the union of the 
two principles was so mysteriously intimate as to form but one compound 
being, which they symbolize by a figure half male and half female, denomi¬ 
nating it Hara-Gauri and Ardhanari-Iszvara 5 . Hence it is manifest, that 
the hermaphroditic god of the Hindoos is composed of the great father and 
the great mother, or the ship-god and the ship-goddess, blended together 
so as to make one being which partakes of both sexes : and from this being, 
thus uniting in itself the two principles of fecundity, they deduce the origin 
of all things. The paintings, accordingly, of Ardhanari most curiously ex¬ 
hibit Siva and Parvati, or Isa and Isi, so conjoined as to form only a single 
figure. Their union commences at the head, and terminates at the feet: 
and half a woman is so united to half a man, that one side of the figure 
from the head downwards represents the masculine shape of Siva 3 while 
the other side similarly represents the feminine shape of Parvati. This 


1 Asiat. Res. vol. i. p, 254*. vol. iii. p. 126, 127, 132, 133, 134, 135. vol. vii. 293, 294. 
Moor’s Hind. Panlh. p. 9, 384, 385, 292. 

1 Asiat. Res. vol. vi. p. 523. 


3 Asiat. Res. vol. viii. p. 55. 
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book v. compound figure, decorated on the right with all the symbols of Isa and on 
the left with all the symbols of Isi, appears seated on the top of the sacred' 
mount Meru, where the Hindoos place the garden of Paradise, and where 
they suppose the ark of Satyavrata to have rested after the deluge 

Here then we have the sole divine unity, which the Brahmens worship 
as god: an unity, not of the invisible Creator of heaven and earth, but 
composed by the mystic amalgamation of the great father and the great 
mother, whose characters have already been very sufficiently ascertained. 

With this opinion, which runs directly counter to the often advanced 
notion that the Hindoos entertain the most sublime conceptions of the true 
God and that He alone is the real object of their adoration, the unreserved 
declarations of these very Hindoos themselves precisely correspond. Ask 
one of that nation, whether learned or unlearned, if he worships the Su¬ 
preme Being, if he prays to him, if he offers to him sacrifices? He will 
immediately answer, No, never. Inquire, if he does not at least worship 
him mentally ? The doubt will be, whether he understands the import of 
the question; but, if he do, he will again answer, No. Do you praise 
him? No. Do you meditate on his attributes and perfections? No. What 
then is that silent meditation, which some learned authors adduce as a clear 
proof of your venerating the one true invisible God? He will tell you, 
that, with eyes closed and looking up to heaven, with hands moderately 
open and a little elevated, he composes his thoughts ; and, without moving’ 
his tongue or using any of his organs of speech, says, lam Brahma or the 
Supreme Being. If you ask him, what this supreme being is, you will find 
that it is a being altogether different from him whom <ce have learned by 
revelation to venerate under the name of Jehovah. The Hindoo will tell 
you, that the supreme being, upon which he meditates, is identified with 
himself; that it is forbidden to adore him or to otter prayers and sacrifices 
to him, because that would be to worship himself; but that we may vene¬ 
rate collateral emanations from him and even mere mortals. He will add, 
that the worship of images is recommended, when, after consecration, the 
deity has been called down and forced into them by powerful spells. Do 


* Moor's Iliml. Pantli. p. 23, 83, 98, 99. plates 7 and 2t. See Plate II. Fig. 8. 
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you then worship idols? lie will immediately answer without the least chap. iv. 
hesitation, Jes, I do worship than '. 

Precisely similar to this was the doctrine of the ancient philosophers of 
Greece and Rome; and their speculations were those of the whole pagan 
world. They taught, that every individual of mankind was excerpted from 
their universal ntimen or great androgynous hero-god ; that he was conse¬ 
quently a portion of this deity ; and that, as he proceeded from him, so by 
death he would be resolved again into his essence. The religion of the 
gentile world therefore was in truth rank atheism: whence the apostle in¬ 
forms us, even in so many words, that the pagans were atheists and had 
rejected the worship of the real God \ 

2. But it may be said, that, although the heathens erroneously imagined 
the souls of men to be excerpted portions of their supreme being, they 
might still by their supreme being mean him whom we denominate Jehovah 
or the Self-existent. 

To conjecture, facts afford the best and most satisfactory answer: and 
these facts I the rather proceed to adduce, because, while they still bring 
us to the same point as before, namely that the supreme unity of the pagan 
mythologists was but an hermaphroditic compound of their great father 
and great mother; they further teach us, how the notion of this androgyn¬ 
ous union first originated. Let us attend then to the account, which the 
Hindoos give us of their double god Arahanari or Viraj, from whom the 
souls of all mankind are said to be emanations. 

lie, the primeval being , felt not delight; therejore man delights not 
when alone. lie wished the existence of another; and instant Ip he became 
such as is man and woman in mutual embrace, lie caused this, his own self, 
to fall in twain ; and thus became a husband and wife : therefore was this 
bodp so separated, as it were, an imperfect moiety of himself. This blank 
therefore is completed bp woman: he approached her; and thence were 
human beings produced. She refected doubtinglp, How can he, having 
produced me from himself, inccstuous/p approach me ? I will now assume a 
disguise. She became u cow ; and the other became a bull, and approached 


* Asiat. Res. vol. xi. p. 125, 126. 
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book v. her: and the issue mere /cine. She mas changed into a mare, and he into a 
stallion ; one eras turned into a female ass, and the other into a male one: 
thus did he again approach her; and the one-hoofed kind was the offspring. 
She became a female goat, and he a male one; she was an ewe, and he a 
ram: thus he approached her ; and goats and sheep were the progeny. In 
this manner did he create every existing pair whatsoever, even to the ants 
and minutest insect 

The notion of Vi raj dividing his own substance into male and female 
occurs in more than one Purana; so does that of an incestuous marriage 
of the first Menu and his daughter Satarupa: and the commentators on 
the Upanishad understand that legend to be alluded to in this place. Now 
the first Menu and his wife Satarupa, who are thus understood as jointly 
constituting the primeval demiurgic hermaphrodite, are likewise denomi¬ 
nated Adima and Iva, are said to have been eminently the parents of three 
sons one of whom was murdered by his brother at a sacrifice, and are de¬ 
scribed as being the common progenitors of the whole human race. But 
Adima and Iva are themselves manifestations of Isa and Isi, or of Brahma 
and Saraswati. Hence we find, that exactly the same story is told of 
Brahma. 

According to the ]\Taisya Purana, Brahma, in the north-west part of 
India about Cashmir, that is to say, in the lofty region of Mcru where the 
Hindoos place the garden of Paradise, assumed a mortal shape: and, one 
half of his body springing out without his suffering any diminution what¬ 
ever, he framed out of it Satarupa. She xvas so beautiful, that he fell in 
love with her ; but, having sprung from his body, he considered her as his 
daughter, and was ashamed. During this conjlict betxreen shame and lox'c, 
he remaineu motionless with his eyesJixed upon her. Satarupa, perceiving 
his situation and desiring to avoid his looks, stepped aside. Brahma, unable 
to move, but still wishing to see her, caused a face to spring out in the 
direction to which she moved. She shifted her place four times: and as 
many faces, corresponding with the four corners of the -world, grew out of 
his head. Having recovered his intellects, the other half of his body 
sprang from him and became Menu-Sxeaycnnbhuva \ 


1 Asiat. Res. voL viii. p. 411. 
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From these legends we may collect in a manner which cannot easily be CUAP * lv » 
misunderstood, that the hermaphroditic unity of Brahma or the supreme 
being, whom the meditative Hindoo identifies with himself, is an imaginary 
androgynous conjunction of Adam and Eve, the universal parents of the 
human race: and consequently that the divine unity, venerated by the 
pagans and described by them as partaking of the nature of both sexes; 
an unity, which has so often been mistaken for the real divine unity of the 
true God ; is produced solely by the fabled amalgamation of the great 
father and the great mother. Hence it is evident, that the heathen doc¬ 
trine of the excerption of souls from the hermaphroditic universal deity and 
of their final absorption into the being from whom they sprang, cannot in 
the slightest degree relate to the creation of souls by the true God: on the 
contrary, it was only the necessary result of the theory, which was adopted 
with more or less distinctness in every part of the globe ; that the demiurgic 
great parent was manifested with his three sons at the commencement of 
every new mundane system, that from him was born the whole human race 
which was destined to flourish during the continuance of that system, and 
that all mankind together with the whole world were resolved into his 
essence at the period of its dissolution. Then, in solitary meditation or in 
deathlike sleep, he floats on the surface of the mighty overwhelming ocean, 
inclosed in the womb of his consort who assumes the form of the sacred 
ship Argha. But, when the waters retire from off the face of the earth, he 
demiurgically renews the whole appearance of nature, and manifests him¬ 
self anew at the beginning of another system to act again the same part 
which he had already acted during the existence of the former. 

That this being is tlie unity, from whom the souls of all men are ex¬ 
cerpted and into whom they are all resolved, with whom consequently all 
men are identified by partaking of a common species and by the physical 
relationship of one blood, is declared to us in the most explicit terms by 
the Hindoo divines. 

Swayamhhuva, or the son of the self-existing, was the first Menu and 
the father of mankind: his consort’s name was Satarupa. They call him 
Adima or the first: he is the first of men, and the first male. His help¬ 
mate Pracriti is called also Satarupa, She is Adimi , or the first; she is 
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Visva-Jenni, or the mother of the world; she is Iva, or a form of I the 
female energy of nature ; she is Para, or the greatest. Both arc like 
Mahadiva and his Saeti, whose names are also Isa and Isi. Swayambhuva 
is Brahma in a human shape, or the first Brahma ; for Brahma is man in¬ 
dividually ’, and also collectively mankind: hence Brahma is said to be born 
and to die every day. Collectively he dies every hundred years; this being 
the utmost limits of life in the Cali-yug: at the end of the world, Brahma 
or mankind is said to die also at the end of a hundred divine years. From 
the beginning to the end of things, when the whole creation will be annihi¬ 
lated and absorbed into the supreme being, there will be five great Calpas or 
periods. Every Calpa, except the first, is preceded by a renovation of the 
world and a general flood. At the end of his own Calpa, each hennaphro- 
ditic Brahma or Menu is deprived by his successor of the masculine prin¬ 
ciple of fecundity, who attracts the whole creation to himself to szcallozo it 
up or devour it; and, at the close of his own Calpa, he disgorges the whole 
creation. Swayambhuva is, conjointly and individually, Brahma, Vishnou, 
and Isa. To Swayambhuva zvere born three daughters: and Brahma 
created or produced three great Jlajapatis to be their husbands \ 

As each man is thus individually said to be Brahma, who is the same as 
Swayambhuva or Allium, because he is born from him and is therefore a 
portion of his essence: so each woman is individually pronounced to be a 
form of I or the female principle, and thence to be really Iva or Eve or 
the white goddess Isi But Adiina and Iva constitute jointly the great 
hermaphroditic unity Ardhanari: and this, so far as I can learn, is the 
only supreme demiurge, from whose essence the souls of all mankind were 
thought by the gentile mythologists to have been excerpted ; this, I am 
fully persuaded, is the sole divine unity, which the apostate heathens have 
worshipped instead of the unity of Jehovah. 

3. The notion of the first-created man being an hermaphrodite has 
doubtless arisen from a misconception of the primeval tradition, which 
through Noah was handed down to the builders of the tower, respecting 

1 Hence, ns we have seen, the Hindoo devotee asserts, that he himself is Brahma or 
the supreme being, and that Lo worship this supreme being is in fact !o worship himself. 

* Asiat. Res. vol. v. p. 24-7, 218, 3 Asial. Res. vol. xi. p. 111, 112, 
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the process of forming the original pair. As the woman sprang out of the CI1Ar - ,v - 
side of the man, and as therefore she made a part of him before such dis¬ 
junction, it was mystically said, that Adam or Swayambhuva was andro¬ 
gynous, and that all things were produced from an hermaphroditic unity. 
Afterwards, when the Earth, the Ark, and the Moon, were severally pro¬ 
nounced to be forms of the great mother ; and when the Sun, in a similar 
manner, became the astronomical symbol of the great father : each of these 
was thought to exhibit the same androgynous conjunction, each was 
esteemed the double parent of the world and of the whole human race. 

Hence the Earth and the diluvian ship Argha were equally symbolized by the 
lotos ; the petal of that flower representing mount Meru or the mast of the 
ship or the masculine principle, while its calix shadowed out the mundane 
boat or the hull of the Argha or the feminine principle. Hence the Moon 
was said to be male as well as female, and the Sun to be female as well as 
male \ Hence these two heavenly bodies are so often spoken of as the 
parents of a warlike race, who early established their supremacy over their 
brethren. And hence the souls of men, which are described as excerpted 
portions of the supreme being, are also declared by the mystce to be born 
from doors in the Sun and Moon or to be produced from the womb of a 
cow *. All such expressions mean ultimately the same thing. The human 
race were literally born from Adam and Eve, viewed as the great primeval 
hermaphrodite: but mystically they were produced from the Earth, the 
Ark, the Moon, and the hieroglyphical cow, considered as different forms 
of the polymorphic universal mother. Agreeably to this singular intercom¬ 
munion, we find the masculine Moon represented as the king of the infer¬ 
nal regions ; while the female Moon or Proserpine, floating on the surface 
of the Styx, is celebrated as their queen J . The god Lunus or Chandra is 
the same as Osiris or Iswara; and Iswara again is the same as Menu- 

* Miirtja t>i» th xoo-f4t( xaXairi, xai ap<7-i»o97)Xn» mo.lai. Plut. tie Isid. Mum, 

8iXa,- ti xai xfant. Orph. Hymn. viii. Moor’s Hind. Panth. p, 292, 278, 283, 281, 289, 78, 

279, 290. Mallet’s North. Ant. vol. ii. p, 106. Sold, de diis Syr. syut. ii. c. 2. p. 165, 

166. 

1 Porph. de ant. nymph, p. 261, 262, 261, 265, 267, 268. 

3 A6iat. Res. vol. vii. p. 269. 
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book v. Satyavrata, who, after having been preserved in an ark, was constituted the 
god of obsequies. Yet both Osiris and Iswara are the Sun : and the Sun 
again is described as being a female no less than a male. Thus we still 
run the same round ; and are still brought to the same conclusion, that the 
supreme hermaphroditic unity of the pagan world had nothing in common, 
save the name of deity, with the Supreme Unity of the true God. 

There is a curious passage in the Convivium of Plato, which will throw 
additional light on the subject, and which will still further tend to prove 
that I have assigned its true origin to the hermaphoditic unity of the Gen¬ 
tiles. When it comes to the turn of Aristophanes to speak, he is described 
as saying, that our human nature was not of old what it now is, but dif¬ 
ferent from it. For at first there were three sorts of human beings ; and 
not two only, as at present, male andfemale. But of the third sort no¬ 
thing now remains, except the name. This was common, and made up of 
the two others : for man and woman were then one kind, and had one ge- 
neral name, and partook both of the male and female sex. Afterwards he 
is made to tell us, that each human being in the primitive state of the world, 
before the sexes were divided, was round, encompassed with back and sides , 
and furnished with four hands and four feet and tzoo faces. But at 
length Jupiter i-esolved to divide this hermaphroditic creature into two : 
and the consequence was, that the one severed half always hereafter felt a 
longing desire to embrace its other half Hence it comes to pass, that the 
two, which were originally but one, naturally experience a mutual affec¬ 
tion: and this love is ever strivhig to make only one again out of two, and 
thus to heal human nature which was wounded by the disruptive production- 
of two out of the primeval one '* It is sufficiently evident, that this fable is 
substantially the same as the parallel legend of the Hindoos. Each no 
doubt originated from a common source : and each, if I mistake not, was 
worked up into its present fantastic shape by the apostates of Babel ; 
whence the notion of an hermaphroditic unity in the person of the great 
demiurgic hero-god diffused itself over the face of the whole earth. As for 
the source, it was clearly an ancient tradition, handed down from Adam to 


* Platon. Conviv. p. ISO. npud Kidder’s Demons, part iii. p. 121, 
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Noah, respecting the first creation of man and woman and the primeval in- crixr. iv. 
stitution of marriage. The fountain of this tradition was God himself: and 
accordingly Moses was directed to preserve it, in its genuine unadulterated 
form, when he penned the history of the primitive ages. 

Yet such is the strange propensity of man to adopt the wildest conceits, 
that we find the very same opinion prevalent among the Jewish Rabbins 
respecting the androgynous nature of Adam. Wc are told by Menasseh 
13en-Israel, that, in the opinion of R. Nachman, R. Solomon, Abcn Ezra, 

R. Bahye, R. Eliezer, and R. Isaac Karus, Adam and Eve were at first 
made together ; and that Eve was joined to him in such a manner, that 
Adam was in the front and Eve behind him: and the author of the Rab- 
both affirms, that this compound body was supposed to be hermaphroditic, 
and to have had two faces. I suspect, that this fancy, like others of the 
same school, was adopted from the mythology of the pagans during the 
period of the Babylonian captivity : but, when once it was adopted, the 
Rabbins with mischievous ingenuity attempted to prove the truth of it from 
Scripture ; and they treated the sacred volume much in the same way, as 
the apostates of Babel treated the unwritten tradition which.they received 
from Noah or his sons. It is said by the inspired historian, that God 
created man in his oxen image, in the image of God created he him, male 
and female created he them. Hence it was argued, from the mixed use of 
the singular him and the plural them, that God formed one human being 
indeed, but a being of a double nature; and that, as this formation is 
spoken of anterior to the separation of Eve from Adam, when we are told 
that he created them male and female, we must understand by the expres¬ 
sion that he originally created them in one body partaking of both sexes. 

It is further said, that, when God subsequently created Eve in a distinct 
form, he took, as the word is commonly understood, a rib from Adam, and 
moulded it into the shape of the first woman. On this the Rabbins observx^ 
that the word, generally supposed to mean a rib, here denotes a side or' 
moiety of the body of Adam ; and they urge, by way of demonstrating the 
propriety of this interpretation, that the same word is elsewhere used in the 
law of Moses to express not a rib but a side: what therefore God took 
from Adam was, they conclude, his female side or moiety; which was 
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boor v. originally attached to the male half of that primitive human being, who was 
created both male and female *. Other arguments, equally convincing, are 
adduced by these Hebrew sages, to establish from Holy Writ the same 
notable opinion: and they might, had they been so inclined, have addi¬ 
tionally contended, that Moses strongly insinuates it by the speech which 
he puts into the mouth of Adam. This is 710x0 bone of mi/ bones, andJlesh 
of mi/ flesh : she shall be called woman , because she was taken out of man. 
Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave nnta 
his wife : and thei/ txco shall be one flesh \ 

The purpose, for which I have noticed these speculations of the gentile 
Aristophanes and of the Jewish Rabbins, is to shew, what that hermaphro¬ 
ditic unity really was, which the pagans venerated as the great universal 
parent both of gods and men and as the periodical renovator of the dissolved 
mundane system. Now, from the whole of what has beeu said, I think it 
abundantly evident, that it was no divine unity of the true God which they 
worshipped, but an imaginary created unity produced by the androgynous 
conjunction of the great father and great mother. 

II. The more we pursue the subject, the more will this plain truth shine 
out. Like the Hindoos, all nations adored as the first demiurgic cause an 
hermaphroditic divinity : but, if we inquire who this divinity was, we shall 
invariably find, that he was not the spiritual and almighty Creator of heaven 
and earth ; but, indifferently, either the great father who is said to have 
floated in an ark upon the surface of the deluge, or the great mother who is 
fabled to have assumed the form of a ship. Sometimes this deity is de¬ 
scribed as being properly an hermaphrodite: and sometimes he is repre¬ 
sented os becoming one, so far as the adoption of such a character was pos¬ 
sible, by suffering mutilation. His votaries, as was usual throughout the 
gentile world, esteemed themselves his visible proxies: and, as such, they 
studiously endeavoured to imitate his character. Hence originated some 
of the most horrible abominations of Paganism : for, whatever the an- 


1 Men. Ben. Isr. Concil. p. H, Rabboth. fol. 9. col. 3. npiul Kidder’s Demons, part iii. 

p-121- 

2 Geo. ii. 23 *2\ Comp* Matt. xix. 4, 5, 6. Mark x. G, 7 3 S. 1 Cor. 7i. 1G. Eph. v. 3]. 
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drogynous divinity was mystically said to have done or suffered, his wretched cuap. iv. 
worshippers thought it a matter of religion to do and suffer likewise. Ac¬ 
cordingly, by voluntary mutilation and by the adoption of the female habit, 
his effeminate priests laboured to make themselves partakers of both sexes : 
while his priestesses, by the assumption of the male dress and by the de¬ 
testable aping of masculine manners, strove, while they retained their own 
sexual distinction, to appear not as women but as men. Nor was this all: 
as the great father and the great mother were deemed personifications of 
the two distinct principles of fecundity, and as such were propitiated by 
religious fornication and by phallic processions; so, when the two con¬ 
jointly were viewed as constituting one great androgynous parent, the flood¬ 
gates were opened to a deluge of even still worse iniquity \ Such was the 
depraved worship, which St. Paul so indignantly reprobates as prevailing 
but too generally throughout the pagan world at the time of the first pro¬ 
mulgation of the Gospel \ Such also was the worship, which called down 
the special vengeance of heaven upon the cities of the plain. 

1. The deity worshipped in those cities, as we may collect both from the 
prevailing superstition of the country and from the very name itself of Sodom 
or Sedom 5 , was Sed or Said or Seth or Sit, as the same title was variously 
pronounced : and, when the mystic solar appellation Om or On was suf¬ 
fixed to it, the god Sed was then revered as Sed-Om or Sid-On or Sit-On. 

We learn from Sanchoniatho, that this Phenician and Canaanitish divinity 
was the same as Dag-On or the fish-god 4 : and indeed the two titles of Sit- 
On and Dag-On are compound words of perfectly similar import: for, 
in the language of the old Phenicians, Sid or Said denoted a Jish no less 


* See Jul. Firm, de error, prof. rel. p. 9, 10. 

* Rom. i. 21—28. The apostle rightly teaches us, that the abominations, which he 
specifies, were to be referred to the peculiar nature of that theology, which the Gentiles 
adopted when they forsook the worship of the true God. They changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God into an image ;— wherefore God also gave them up to unclcanness — 
They changed the truth of God into a lye , and worshipped the creature rather than the 
Creator; —for this cause God gave them up unto vile affections . 

3 So the Masoretic punctuation rightly teaches us to pronounce the word. 

* Euseb. Praep. Evan. lib. i. c. 10. 

Fag. Idol . 
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eoor v. than Dag Sit-On or Sid-On was highly venerated by the Tyrians : and 
he equally communicated his name to the two cities Sidon and Sedom. He 
was also adored by the Egyptians and the Moabites: for Seth was an ap¬ 
pellation of Typhon ; and Typhon, by the mystic theocrasia of the Gen¬ 
tiles, ultimately identified himself with Osiris and Baal-Peor, who is thence 
mentioned in Holy Scripture by the name of Seth *. Such being the case, 
Seth will be the same likewise as Cronus-Anubis and Adonis : for Osiris is 
plainly one with each of those deities. Now both Anubis and Adonis were 
thought to be hermaphrodites. Hence it will follow, that Seth or Sed was 
also an hermaphrodite: and we may safely infer, that the same notions 
were entertained of him, and the same rites instituted in honour of him, 
that marked the fabulous history and distinguished the nefarious worship 
of Anubis and Adonis. But the hermaphroditic Cronus-Anubis was de¬ 
scribed, as being at once the father and mother of the Universe : and the 
hermaphroditic Adonis was declared to have been guilty of the very same 
miscalled religious abominations, as those which produced the miraculous 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrha J . 

Hence, I think, there can be no doubt of the source, from which the 
wickedness of those cities originated. It was not merely wickedness, 
viewed abstractedly and uuconncctcdly as such : but it was a peculiar form 
of wickedness, which necessarily resulted from the professedly imitative 
worship of the androgynous Sed or Adonis. Accordingly, wherever this 
worship prevailed, there we always find a strong bias to the enormity in 
question: and, as it prevailed generally throughout the heathen world, 
such also was the prevalence of its detestable concomitant. 

Adonis then or Seth united in his own person the two characters of 
Osiris and Isis or of Iswara and Isi, being in fact that compound monster 
whom the Hindoos call Jlrdhanari; and it is observable, that a similar 
duplicity of sex was also ascribed to his paramour Venus or Astoreth ; 
who, in her female capacity, was the same as Isis or Isi. The Cyprians 
represented her with a beard, and supposed her to he both masculine and 
feminine. Philochorus tells us, that on this account men sacrificed to her 

1 Jusl. Hist. Phil. lib. xviii. c. 3. * Numb. xxiv. 17. 

3 Plot, do Isid. p. 3G8. Plol. Ilepli. Nov. Ilist. lib. v. p. 828. 
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in the dress of women, and women in the dress of men. Aristophanes chap. nr. 
calls her Aphroditus , instead of Aphroditb. And Lcvinus, asserting her 
to be of both sexes, applies to her the masculine epithet Almus. This last 
writer and Philochorus agree in maintaining, that she is the Moon: and, 
accordingly, as we have already seen, the Moon was likewise thought to 
be an hermaphrodite; the god Lunus being no less venerated than the 
goddess Luna'. There was the same intercommunion of character be¬ 
tween Mars and Venus, as between Venus and Adonis: for Mars and 
Adonis were fundamentally one person. Maimonides notices a book of 
magic, in which it was directed, that, when a man adored the planet Ve¬ 
nus, he should wear the embroidered vest of a female, and, when a woman 
adored the planet Mars, she should assume the arms and cuirass of a 
man \ 

Agreeably to such a view of these deities, their nefarious worship par¬ 
took of their imagined character. In the cities of the plain, the double 
Seth was propitiated by a crime against nature. The hermaphroditic Ve¬ 
nus on the summit of mount Lebanon, who is the same as the Indian Ard- 
hanari on the top of the lunar mount Cailasa or Meru, had in her temple 
both consecrated harlots and consecrated catamites 3 . The same goddess, 
under the name of Astoreth or Astartb the abomination of the Sidonians, 
was venerated by the apostate Jews on the central peak of the mount of 
olives, thence called the mount of corruption, with precisely the same vile 
orgies \ And, as the great mother of Mexican theology was personated, 
in order to represent her double sex, by a youth wrapped in the skin of a 
murdered woman and dressed in female attire ; so we find, that similar 
enormities were perpetrated also by the American idolaters, under a similar 
professed shew of religion 5 . 

From these remarks we may perceive, why, under the Mosaical law, 
the two sexes were so strictly prohibited from wearing each other’s apparel. 

It might at the first seem strange, why an action, apparently so trivial, 

1 Macrob. Sat. lib. iiL c. 8. 1 Maimon. Mor. Nevoch. par. iii. c. 38, 

3 Euseb. vit. Constan. Magn. lib. iii. c. 55. 

4 1 Kings xv. 12, 18. xiv. 23, 24. xxii. 46. 2 Kings xxiii. 4—7, 13—14* 

5 Purch. Pilg. book viii. c, 10. book ix. c. 11* 
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book v. should yet be stigmatized by the strong expression of an abomination to 
Jehovah: but the strict propriety of such phraseology will immediately be 
visible, when we find, that this interchange of garments was in reality no 
trifling matter, but a well-known badge of the infamous worship of the 
hermaphroditic deity 

The notion, that the principal hero-god was androgynous, and that as 
such he was the mother of the World, may be observed in various deli¬ 
neations of his character besides those already adduced. Thus the Orphic 
poet speaks of the primeval Jupiter, as uniting in his own single person a 
male divinity and an immortal nymph; and declares, that from this myste¬ 
rious conjunction all things were generated*. Thus also he celebrates 
Minerva or Neitli, as being at once both male and female 5 . Thus like¬ 
wise he ascribes the very same peculiarity of character to Bacchus or 
Osiris: and, in explanation, represents him, as being of a double nature; 
so that he comprehends in himself the two persons of the legislator Dionu- 
sus and the ineffable queen Misa or Mai-Isa or the Great Isis, from whom 
the arkile hill in Armenia is occasionally denominated Masis*. And thus 
Macrobius informs us, that some mythologists pronounced Janus to be a 
combination of Apollo and Diana or of Janus and Jana: while Ovid ex¬ 
hibits him, in a manner closely corresponding with the Orphic description 
of the androgynous Jupiter, as containing in his own essence the whole 
circuit of the Universe s . 

2. As the priests of the heathen gods endeavoured to express in their 
own persons the characters and actions of the deities whom they served; 
and as for this purpose the ministers of the androgynous divinity were wont 
to mutilate themselves, and to confound the sexes by studiously imitating 

* Dcut. xxii. 5. * Orpli. Fragni. p. 3G3—3(57. 

3 Orpli. Hymn. xxxi. 10. 4 Orpli. Hymn. xli. 

J Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. c. 9. p. 137. Ovid. Fast. lib. i. This probably was the true 
reason, why lie was depicted with two faces ; the one provided with a flowing beard, ihc 
other smooth and beardless. lie was the Ardhanari of the old Etruscans: and hence he 
was represented with the face both of a man and a woman. It may he observed in favour 
of this conjecture, that the two heads arc placed hack to hack looking opposite ways, just 
in the same manner as the oriental fable describes the first pair to have boon originally 
created. 
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the dress and manners of women: so, in return, the great hermaphroditic chap, tv, 
object of their devotion is often described as suffering the very calamity, 
to which his degraded hierarchy, in their strange attempt to copy his 
double nature, voluntarily submitted. 

Accordingly we find, that the Indian Siva, the Egyptian Osiris, the Phe- 
nician Esmunus or Asclepius, the Phrygian Attis and Agdestis, and the 
Grecian Bacchus and Saturn and Uranus, are all equally said to have suf¬ 
fered mutilation \ So general an agreement proves, that the same idea 
must have prevailed among the several votaries of these numerous though 
cognate divinities : and, since we find that several of them are also expli¬ 
citly described as being androgynous, and since the mutilated priests of 
others affected to partake of the nature of both sexes, it is sufficiently evi¬ 
dent, that the idea in question had respect to the supposed hermaphroditic 
character of the great universal parent. 

3. It was from this ancient speculation respecting the nature of that 
parent both of deities and of mortals, that the classical fable of the boy 
Hermapbroditus derived its origin. By the mythological plagiaries of 
Greece, Hermes was said to have been the father, by the goddess Aphro¬ 
dite or Venus, of a person ; who was both male and female, and who from 
the blended names of his parents was called Hermaphroditus. 

The poets do not seem to have known very well what to make of'this 
monster, which they doubtless borrowed from the oriental mode of symbo¬ 
lizing : yet the character of it was not altogether forgotten among the clas¬ 
sical writers. 

Diodorus tells us, that the form of Hermaphroditus was a mixture of a 
boy and a girl; it united all the softness and delicacy of the female sex 
with all the nerve and strength of the male sex: and he adds, in exact 
accordance with the tenet of the Hindoos respecting the reappearance of 
their Ardhanari at the commencement of each new mundane system, that 


1 Asiat. Res. vol. iv. p. 38], 382. vol. v. p. 248. Dioil. Bibl. lib. iv. p. 214. lib. i. p. 19. 
Euseb. Praep. Evan. lib. i. c. 10. Damas. vit. Isid. apud Pilot. Bibl. p. 1073. Pausan. 
Achaic. p. 430. Clem. Alex. Cohort, p. 12. Catull. Eleg. lx. Porpli. dc ant. nymph, 
p. 260. Arnob. adv. gent. lib. v. p. 157. 
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some believed him to be a god who from time to time manifested himself 
to men 

The curious fable, preserved by Ovid relative to this imaginary being, 
is replete with mythological information, though dressed up to suit the 
taste of the lovers of romance. Hermaphroditus was educated in the caves 
of mount Ida by the Naiads or water-nymphs. At the age of fifteen he 
chose to wander from the sacred haunts of his boyhood, and at length 
arrived at the brink of a beautifully pellucid lake. This was the favourite 
resort of the Naiad Salmacis: who, observing the youth in the act of bath¬ 
ing himself, plunged into the water; and, inflamed with passion, clasped 
him in her arms. Her affection however was not returned : but the gods, 
commiserating her slighted love, inseparably united the two bodies, which 
thenceforth constituted a monster both male and female. Ever afterwards 
the water of that lake was thought to possess the power of transforming into 
hermaphrodites such as bathed in it \ 

Here we may observe the sacred cave, the sacred lake, and the sacred 
mountain, which ever make so conspicuous a figure in the theology of the 
Gentiles. The Phrygian Ida was a copy of the Indo-Scythic Ida-vratta, 
as that was a transcript of the Armenian Ararat: and within its recesses 
were celebrated the Mysteries of the mountain-born Cybelb and her emas¬ 
culate paramour Attis or Agdestis ; as were those of Venus and Adonis in 
the Phenician Lebanon, and as Siva and Argha united together in the 
single form of Ardhanari are still venerated as tenanting the lofty summit 
of Ida-vratta. Now wc have seen, that both Venus and Attis and Ado¬ 
nis, like the classical Hermaphroditus and the Indian Ardhanari, were 
fabled to be androgynous. Hence I think it evident, that Hermaphroditus 
and Salmacis conjointly are the same as Vcnus-Adonis, Attis-Cybcl^, and 
Siva Parvati. The one is the god of the symbolical lake; the other is its 
goddess. Like Adonis or Attis or Siva, the male Hermaphroditus is the 
deity of the ship: like Venus or Cybelc or Parvati, the female Salmacis is 
a personification of that ship; whence she is exhibited as a Naiad, who 
delights to sport in the waters of a consecrated pool. In the midst of 


* Diod. Bibl. Lib. Iv. p. 2H-, 215. 


a Ovid. Mctam. lib. iv. vcr. 285—3S8. 
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those waters, she is inseparably blended with the object of her love: and coaf. jv. 
the two compose that single mystic being, by which the ancients depicted 
the androgynous conjunction of the great father and the great mother. 

Nor was the son of Hermes alone deemed an hermaphrodite: in the 
fabulous genealogies of Paganism the son and the father being perpetually 
but one person, we shall find that Mercury himself partook of both sexes, 
or in other words that he was himself the real symbolical Hermaphroditus. 

Albricus says, that he was represented both as man and woman; and that 
he bore a lance in one character, and a distaff in the other 

4. To the same source as the fabulous Hermaphroditus we may clearly, 

I think, trace the ancient Amazons of classical fiction. 

These were described as a community of warlike and masculine females, 
who admitted men to have commerce with them only at certain stated 
times, and afterwards put them to death. If the fruit of this intercourse 
proved to be a boy, he was lamed by fracturing his legs, in order that he 
might be incapable of offering any future resistance to the established plan 
of government: if a girl, her right breast was cauterized; so that here¬ 
after, having only a single one, she might be the better adapted to draw 
the bow and to discharge the duties of a warrior*. From the last circum¬ 
stance, the whole race was by the Greeks denominated Amazons or females 
without a breast. 

Mr. Bryant ridicules the story altogether, as too absurd to be tolerated 
for a single moment: and thence takes occasion to conjecture, that, as 
there was no such nation of women, the word Amazon bears no reference 
to the pretended cauterizing of the breast; and that its mere accidental 
resemblance to a Greek compound was the sole origin of the wild fable 
respecting a community of female warriors 5 . 

Few, I apprehend, will be sufficiently adventurous to maintain, in oppo¬ 
sition to this great scholar, that such a nation as that of the Amazonian 
viragos ever really and literally existed: yet, though we may without fur¬ 
ther ceremony discard the fable itself, as in fact both Strabo and Pale- 

* Albric. de deor. imag. c. G. 

* Herod. Hist. lib. iv. c. 110. Diod. Bibl. lib. ii. p. 123. Strab. Geog. lib. xi. p. 504. 

1 Bryant’s Anal. vol. iii. p. 463. 
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sook v. phatus did long ago; I am not equally satisfied with the conjecture, that 
the word Amazon is no Greek term and consequently has no relation to 
the deficiency of a breast. I doubt, whether there is sufficient evidence 
to prove, that any people were in their oxen language styled Amazonians ; 
a circumstance, absolutely necessary for the admission of Mr. Bryant’s 
proposed etymology. The Greeks indeed speak of Amazons in the region 
of mount Atlas, in Thrace upon the river Thermodon, in mount Caucasus 
near Colchis and Albania, in the country bordering upon the Palus Meo- 
tis, in Ionia, in Samos, in Italy, in Ethiopia, and in India*; and I doubt 
not of their being perfectly accurate in what they say : but then the term 
is truly and properly their own; it is not a name that was ever really borne 
by the inhabitants of those several districts; but it is an appellation) which 
the Greeks rightly bestowed upon certain semi-female forms, which had 
actually no more than a single breast. The subsequent error consisted, 
not in any misapplication of the word Amazon; but in the absurd exten¬ 
sion of the term to whole communities, which gave rise to the fable of vari¬ 
ous entire nations of female warriors. 

What we are to understand by the Amazon or one-breasted woman of 
classical fiction, is abundantly plain from the circumstance of our being 
told that Amazons were to be found in India. The recent inquiries of our 
learned countrymen have very fully laid open the mythology of that inte¬ 
resting country: and, in perfect harmony with the assertion of the inqui¬ 
sitive though fabulizing Greeks, we may still behold in Iliudostan the one- 
breasted Amazon of the ancient Hellenic legends. A remarkable figure 
yet exists in the deep recesses of the rocky Elephanta pagoda; to which 
Niebuhr, Hunter, and Maurice, have all agreed to give the name of Amazon. 
Precisely as the Greeks described their imaginary race of heroines, this 
statue wants the right breast, while the left is full and globular. It is pro¬ 
vided with four arms: one of which rests upon the head of a bull; another 
hangs down in a mutilated state; the third grasps a hooded snake; and 
the fourth sustains a circular shield. Mr. Maurice professes himself wholly 

' Diod. Bibl. lil). iii. p. 185, 188. Strab. Gcog. lib. xi. p. 50t, 505. Scylac. Pcrip. in. 
Geog. vet. vol. ii. p. 31. Scliol. in Apoll. Argon, lib. ii. vcr. 9GG. Plut. Qiucst. Gncc. 
vol. i. p. 303. Tzctz. in Lycoph. vcr. 995, 1332. l’olyan. lib. i. p. 11. apud liryant. 
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unable to account for the appearance of such a figure in an ancient Indian chap. iv. 
temple; and pronounces it to be an enigma, the real meaning of which 
will probably never be solved Yet, as wc have just seen, its appearance 
minutely corroborates the assertion of the Greeks that there were Amazons 
in India: and, as we may now add, serves to explain the real import of 
that assertion before it was clogged and disguised by the idle tale of literal 
one-breasted female warriors. 

Arguing from what we have discovered in the Elephanta pagoda, we 
may, I think, safely conclude, that the ancient fabulous Amazons of Thrace, 
Mauritania, Caucasus, Italy, and Ethiopia, were, like the Amazons of 
India, no communities either of living men or living women; but images, 
which wore the semblance of masculine viragos, each furnished with no 
more than a single breast and that breast the left one. To such a conclu¬ 
sion we shall be the rather led, if we consider the origin of the several na¬ 
tions that seized upon or colonized the districts where the Greek writers 
place the Amazons. 

Now there is sufficient evidence to prove, that the Indo-Scythse of the 
Cashgarian Caucasus, the more western Scythaj of the Albanian Caucasus, 
the Thracians, the Atlantians, the primitive Italians, and the Ethiopians 
both of Asia and Africa, were all branches of one great family *. Hence 
of course the presumption is, that, what the Amazons of the Indo-Scythaj 
were, such also were the Amazons of their brethren in other parts of the 
world. But the Indian Amazons were certain one-breasted statues, similar 
to that which may still be seen in the Elephanta pagoda. The Amazons 
therefore of the other enumerated nations may be safely considered as 
sacred statues of the same description: that is to say, they were not the 
nations themselves, but the sculptured figures of some deity which those 
nations worshipped. 

Nothing now remains but to solve what Mr. Maurice calls the enigma 
couched under such a peculiar mode of representation : nor will this task, 

* Maurice’s Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p. 147—149. Asiat. Res. vol. iv. p, 426. 

* Vide infra book vi. c. 4, 5. 
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book v, I apprehend, be found very difficult; the reader probably will have already 
anticipated me in the performance of it. 

The Amazon of the Elephanta pagoda and of the wonder-loving Greek 
fabulists is manifestly no other than the compound hermaphroditic deity, 
who by the Hindoos is called Ardhanari , and who is formed by the lateral 
conjunction of Siva with Parvati. This monster, as delineated by the my¬ 
thological painters of India, has, from the head to the feet, the right side of 
a man and the left side of a woman. His arms, agreeably to the form of 
the statue in the Elephanta pagoda, are four in number: and near him, as 
near the statue in question, reposes the mysterious bull Nandi. One of 
his hands bears a sword: and the right breast, since his right side is that 
of a male, is of course wanting. Now this was the identical breast, which, 
according to the Greek fabulists, was extirpated by those Amazonian fe¬ 
males ; who were to be found, as in other regions of the globe, so likewise’ 
in India: and the whole figure of the warlike one-breasted Ardhanari is 
precisely such, as would suggest to a person who knew not its real nature’ 
the idea of a military heroine deprived of her right breast 

III. I shall close this subject with some remarks on the worship of the 
sacred Omphalos or navel. 

1. There is a curious fable respecting the classical Jupiter, which I take 
to be nearly allied to his hermaphroditic character and to his connection 
with the nymph Theba or Argba. We are told by Diodorus, that, while 
the infant god was nursed by the Curctes in the sacred cave of the Cretan 
Ida, his navel fell into the river Triton : whence the territory, adjoining to 
that river, being consecrated, was called Omphalon, and the surrounding 
plain (Ampliation; both from Omphalos, which signifies a navel \ The 

1 Moor’s Ilind. Panth. plate 7 and 24*. See Plate II. Fig. S. Exactly the same hiero¬ 
glyphic occurs in Persian romance, and doubtless it originated from the same source. The 
Nim-Juzc and the Nim-Chcbr arc supposed to he a human figure split in two; the male 
forming the right half, and the female the left. Each has half a face, one eye, one arm, 
and one foot: yet they run with incredible speed, and arc reckoned very dangerous and 
cruel. The notion of their cruelty, like the similar notions respecting queen Lamia, the 
Cyclopes, and the Ogres of our nursery tales, originated front the bloody sacrifices of 
ancient Paganism. See Unless Chronol. vol. iii. p. 32. 

* Diod. Bibl. lib. v. p. 337, 338. 
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Greeks had various other stories respecting some sacred navel; which 
must all, I think, be plainly referred to the same origin, whatever that 
origin may be. Thus they had a notion, that Delphi was the navel of the 
earth , and thence esteemed it the centrical place of the world. There was 
also a navel in the Peloponnesus, which was reckoned the middle of that 
peninsular country. We find another navel at Elis ; another, in Thessaly; 
and another, in Crete where the present fable respecting Jupiter was told. 
The name was sometimes transferred to whole tribes : for we are informed, 
that both the Etolians and the Epirots were once called Oinphalians or 
people of the navel. Nor was this notion of a sacred navel confined to 
Greece and her islands. Egypt was another navel or mundane centre. 
There M as likewise a place called the navel at Enna in Sicily, where Pluto 
M-as feigned to have carried oft' Proserpine to the infernal regions ’. This 
must have been close to the consecrated lake, into the M-aters of which the 
god and goddess Mere thought to have plunged when they descended into 
Hades: or rather it u'as probably an artificial island, which floated 
upon the bosom of the holy pool. To such a conjecture I am led by the 
parallel case of a sacred lake in Italy. We learn from Dionysius, that a 
tribe of the ancient Pelasgi or Scythic Palli Mere commaqdpd by an oracle 
to shape their course to that western region, and not to settle until they 
should find a lake with a floating island in the midst of it. The fated lake 
proved to be that of Cotylfe : and most likely the ingenuity of the priests 
supplied the floating island, which seems to have been one of the same de¬ 
scription as that in the Egyptian lake of Buto. This island, thus venerated 
by the Pelasgi, M r as esteemed the navel of Italy'. 

2. But not only Merc particular places distinguished by such an appel¬ 
lation : an artificial image of the symbol itself Mas occasionally exhibited 
to the devout aspirant. As Egypt Mas one of the many sacred navels of 
antiquity, so we learn from Quintus Curtius, that a literal representation of 


1 Soph. Oedip. Tyr. vcr. 487. Find. Pyth. Od. vi. ver. 3. Eurip. Ion. ver. 233. Strab, 
Geo. lib. ix. p. 419, 420. Horapoll. § xxi. p. 30. Paus. Corinlh. p. 109. Phoc. p. 637. 
Pind. Olymp. Od. vii. Strab. Geog. lib. viii. p. 353. Steph. Byzant. Calling 

Hymn, in Cerer. apud Bryant’s Anal. vol. i. p. 240—248. 

* Dionys. Halic. Ant. Rom. lib. i. c. 15, 19. Plin. Nat. lib. iii. c. 12. 
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book v. that hieroglyphic was conspicuously introduced into the worship of Jupiter- 
Ainmon. He tells us, that the figure of the god resembled a navel, that it 
was adorned with precious stones, and that it was carried by the priests in 
a gilt ship whenever the oracle was about to be consulted There was a 
similar representation of the navel at Delphi, executed in white marble, 
and exhibited in the temple, doubtless with the same idea as that which 
was shewn in the boat of Ammon \ And it seems probable, if we may 
argue at least from analogy, that, wherever the sacred navel was venerated, 
there also was displayed a carved image of it. 

3. Mr. Bryant contends, that the whole of this remarkable superstition 
originated from a mere misprision of terms. He justly observes, that, 
wherever there was a story about a navel, in the same place there was sure 
to be an oracle. Now’ the compound term Om-Phi or Am-Phi will doubt¬ 
less signify the mouth or oracle of Ilam or the Sun: and the word Om¬ 
phalos, in the Greek language happens to denote a navel. From these pre¬ 
mises lie contends, that the several legends respecting navels arose from the 
circumstance of the Greeks confounding Om-Phi with Omphalus; that ge¬ 
nuine ancient mythology knew’ nothing of these pretended navels, which 
existed solely in-jthc imagination of the Greeks, ever prone, from a silly 
nationality, to appropriate and misinterpret foreign words; and that each 
Omphalos was in truth no navel, but an Om-phi or solar oracle. 

I am sorry, that I cannot assent to the opinion of this excellent writer; 
who, in the present instance at least, appears to me to have unjustly cen¬ 
sured the vain humour of the Greeks. If we never met with any tale about 
a navel except in countries where the Greek language was spoken, the mis¬ 
prision alleged by Mr. Bryant would be a circumstance far from impro¬ 
bable ; but, if we meet with parallel stories in countries where that lan¬ 
guage was not spoken, the conjecture of the misprision must, so far as I can 
judge, inevitably fall to the ground. Now' we have the testimony of Quin¬ 
tus Curtius, adduced by the learned author himself, that precisely the same 
veneration of a navel prevailed among the Egyptians; who, as we have 
just seen, used it as a symbol of Jupitcr-Ammon or Osiris, and carried it 


* Quint. Curt, lib iv. c. 7. 


* Fans. Tlioc. p. C37. Strnb. Gcog. lib. ix. p. 420. 
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about iu a mystic ship. Mr. Bryant, aware of such an objection, ridicules ciiir. iv. 
the narrative of Curtius as utterly absurd and incredible, and thence dis¬ 
cards it in toto without further ceremony. This is certainly rather cutting 
the Gordian knot, than untying it: nor can we possibly admit of such a 
summary process, unless we have some much stronger proof of its legality 
than mere ridicule. Curtius, be it observed, is not detailing a wild mytho¬ 
logical fable ; but is simply stating a bare matter of fact, without either 
comment or speculation upon it : and, so far as the abstract merit of the 
question is concerned, when we recollect the extreme devotedness of the 
Egyptians to hieroglyphical representation, I see not where the improbabi¬ 
lity lies of supposing that a navel might be one among their numerous 
sacred symbols. Hence, I think, we ought to be cautious in flatly contra¬ 
dicting a writer, when prima facie there is nothing in his account itself, 
which is at all unlikely or abhorrent from the manners of the nation which 
he is speaking of. But, unless I greatly mistake, Mr. Bryant has himself 
furnished us with as decisive a proof of the accuracy of Curtius as can well 
be desired ; and has thus provided a direct confutation of his own conjec¬ 
ture. lie gives us three engravings from Pococke, copied from genuine 
Egyptian remains, of the identical ship described by Quintus Curtius : these 
therefore must incontrovcrtibly determine the accuracy or inaccuracy of 
that historian. The first exhibits the ship borne by the priests, and con¬ 
taining the shrine of the god, which resembles in form the sides and sloping 
roof of a small house: the second exhibits the same ship similarly borne, 
and containing a square shrine within which the god himself is seated : the 
third exhibits the ship without the priests; and it now is delineated as con¬ 
taining a circular box or shrine, within which the god is sitting as before \ 

From these three engravings it appears, that the shrine of Ammon or 
Osiris was sometimes circular, sometimes square, and sometimes of a form 
resembling a small house. That, in which it is represented as circular, 
plainly seems to me to accord so exactly with the description given by 
Curtius, as to leave no room to doubt of his accuracy : for what is the 
circular machine within the ship, but the sacred navel which he so ex- 


* See Bryant’s Anal. vol. i. p. 252. vol. ii. p. 230. from Pococke. See Plate III. Fig. 1. 
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book v. pressly tells us was placed in the ship whenever the oracle was about to be 
consulted ? Thus I think it manifest, that the Egyptians really used a 
navel as a symbol: whence it will follow, since the mythology of Greece 
was closely allied to that of Egypt and largely borrowed from it, that the 
Greeks cannot be charged with a misprision of terms when they speak of 
consecrated navels, but that navels were really meant by their Omphali 
although the Omphali themselves were doubtless oracular. 

4. The mythology of Hindostan will both establish the same position, 
and will lead us to a right understanding of what was intended by the 
mystic navel. The Hindoos speak Greek no more than the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians did : yet the navel of Vishnou is as much celebrated among them, as 
the navel of Jupiter was among the Cretans. Hence again it is clear, that 
the Greeks ought not to be charged with that misprision of terms for which 
Mr. Bryant contends ; but that a navel was equally a sacred symbol in the 
kindred theological systems of Egypt, Greece, and Hindostan. We have 
only therefore to inquire what we arc to understand by it: and, when that 
is ascertained, we shall be brought to the true exposition of the fable re¬ 
specting the fall of Jupiter’s navel into the river Triton. 

(1.) I have shewn, how very common it was among the old mythologists 
to represent their principal god or goddess as an hermaphrodite, endeavour¬ 
ing to blend together into one person the two characters of the great uni¬ 
versal father and the great universal mother : and I have mentioned, that, 
when thus considered, the symbolizing humour of Paganism venerated them 
under the hieroglyphic of the combined male and female principles. 

That such was the case, we positively learn from the mythology of Ilin- 
dostan: in which we are told, that, during the prevalence of the deluge, 
the two powers of nature, male and female, were reduced to their simplest 
elements ; that these powers were Isa and Isi ; that the female power 
assumed the form of the ship Argha, while the male power supplied the 
place of the mast; and that, thus united so as to constitute a single com¬ 
pound hieroglyphic, they were wafted over the great deep under the pro¬ 
tection of \ ishnou '. 


‘ Asiat. Res. vol. vi. [>. 523, 
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From this legend then it appears, that the ship Argha, viewed as the ciup. it. 
mother of the World, was typified by the female principle; that her con¬ 
sort, viewed as the father of the World, was typified by the male principle; 
and that the two, when blended together, formed that double being, who 
was thought to combine both principles in his own single person, and who 
thence was at once esteemed the father and the mother of the World. But 
the female principle is deemed by the Hindoo theologists the same as the 
navel of Vishnou : which accordingly is worshipped by them, as being one 
with the sacred Yoni or the great universal mother reduced to her simplest 
element. Hence as the navel of Vislmou is a symbol of the great mother and 
as the ship Argha is a form of the great mother, it will plainly follow, that 
the mystic navel is an hieroglyphic of the Argha : and accordingly we are 
told, that such is actually the case. In imitation of that ship, the Hindoos 
employ in their sacred rites certain vessels which they call Arglms. These 
ought properly to be in the form of a boat; though they are now made in 
several different shapes, oval, circular, or even square. A rim round each 
Argha represents the mysterious Yoni: the navel of Vishnou is commonly 
denoted by a convexity in the centre: and the contents of the vessel are 
thought to symbolize the mariner god Isa, who is identified with its mast. 
Agreeably to this notion which makes the navel a type of the female prin¬ 
ciple or the door in the side of the Ark, the Hindoos, in a wild, but curious 
legend, deduce the origin of Brahma from the nave) of Vishnou, while at 
the same time they immediately connect his birth with the deluge. 

It is related in the Scanda, that, when the whole earth was covered with 
water and when Vishnou lay sleeping in the bosom of Devi, a lotos arose 
from bis navel, and its ascending fiower soon reached the surface of the 
flood. From that fknver sprang Brahma ; who, looking round the bound¬ 
less expanse without seeing any creature, imagined himself to be the first¬ 
born. Resolved however to investigate the deep, and anxious to ascertain 
whether any being existed in it who could controvert his claim to pre¬ 
eminence, he glided down the stalk of the lotos, and, finding Vislmou asleep, 
asked loudly who he was. I am the first-born, replied the waking Vish¬ 
nou. Brahma denied his primogeniture, and an obstinate battle was the 
consequence. Then Siva pressed between them in great wrath, asserting 
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icoi v. that the primogeniture was his, but offering to resign it to either of them 
who should be able to reach the crown of his head or the soles of his feet. 
Brahma and Vishnou each made an ineffectual attempt in opposite direc¬ 
tions : but the treachery of Brahma, who falsely pretended that he had 
reached the summit of Siva's head, induced the angry god to pronounce 
Vishnou the real first-born \ 

The latter part of this story has probably been built upon the conten¬ 
tions between the rival sects of Hindostan, each of which seeks to give the 
precedence to its favourite deity: but the former part, with which I am at 
present chiefly concerned, may serve additionally to elucidate the symbo¬ 
lical navel ot pagan antiquity. The navel, as we have just seen, is one of 
the hieroglyphics of the Argha or (to speak with more strict precision) of 
the door in the side of the Argha: and we arc informed, that the aquatic 
lotos, which from its property of always rising to the surface of the w r ater 
aptly represents a ship, is another hieroglyphic of the same vessel *. When 
we are told therefore that the lotos sprang from the navel of Vishnou, we 
have in fact a mere symbolical repetition : for the lotos and the navel alike 
mean the Argha. Consequently, the birth of Brahma from the lotos is in 
reality his birth from the navel: and this birth, when the import of those 
symbols is considered, must of course denote his birth from the door of the 
ship Argha which floated upon the great deep during the prevalence of the 
deluge. But Brahma is also said to have been born from the floating egg. 
so highly celebrated in the mythology of the Gentiles h Hence the egg 
must be the same as the navel and the lotos, from which lie is also said to 
have been produced: and consequently, since the egg and the lotos (as I 
have already shewn at large) are equally symbols of the diluviau Ship, the 
navel must likewise be viewed as an hieroglyphic of that Ship. 

Thus, I think, we have sufficiently ascertained what we are to under¬ 
stand by the mystic navel. It was esteemed the same as the female power 
of nature: it represented the door of the Ark, which that power was em¬ 
ployed to symbolize because the Ark was reckoned a great universal mo- 

* Asiat. lies. vol. iii. p. 12G—148. Moor’s Hind. Panlli. plate vii. See Plate II. Fig. I. 

* Asian Res. vol. iii. p. 133, 131. 3 Inst, of Menu. chap. i. 
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thcr: it was ascribed to the god Vishnou ; because that deity, like Brahma chap. 
and Siva whose characters melt into that of Vishnou, was feigned to be an 
hermaphrodite, uniting in one person Isa and Arglia or the two mystic 
principles of fecundity : and it was often styled the navel of the JFor Id , 
not because. Delphi was the centre of the Earth as the navel is of the human 
body (a notion sometimes advanced by the classical writers, though evi¬ 
dently with all the consciousness of unsatisfactory inaccuracy '); but be¬ 
cause the Earth and Ark were convertible terms, each being esteemed a 
complete World, each being thought to float like a ship on the surface of 
the great abyss, each being personified by one and the same goddess, and 
each being represented by common symbols such as the egg or the sacred 
boat or the calix of the lotos. 

(12.) These speculations of the Hindoos will throw much light on the 
mythology of the west, in which precisely the same notions will be found 
to have prevailed, and from which precisely the same conclusion must be 
drawn. 

The navel at Delphi is clearly to be identified with the navel of Egyp¬ 
tian antiquity. Now the Delphic navel, as we learn from Tatian, was 
esteemed the tomb or coflin of Dionusus*. But Dionusus was confessedly 
the same as Osiris: consequently the tomb or coflin of Dionusus is the 
tomb or coffin of Osiris. The coffin however, within which the dead Osiris 
was inclosed by Typhon, was the floating Moon or luniform ark : the coffin 
therefore of Dionusus was the same. But that coffin, we find, was sym¬ 
bolized by the Delphic navel. Therefore the Delphic navel represented 
the ark of Dionusus or Osiris; which bore the name of Argo or Theba, 
and which was doubtless the same as the Arglia of llindostan. 

We shall be led to an exactly similar inference by the superstition, as it 
prevailed in Italy. The floating island in the lake of Cotylh was esteemed 
a navel. But the sacred floating island symbolized the mundane Ark. 
Therefore the navel was equally an hieroglyphic of the same holy vessel h 

1 Strab. Geo. lib. ix. p. 419. Varr. tie ling. Lai. lib. vi. p. GS. 

a Tatian. Orat. cont. Gra:c. p. 251. 

3 It is with a similar mythological reference, that Ilomer styles the island of Calypso, by 
which was certainly meant one of the sacred symbolical islets of the blessed, the navel of 
the circumambient sea. Horn. Odyss. lib. i. ver. 50. 
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pook v. As for the navel in the centre of the Egyptian Argo which was the con¬ 
secrated ship of Osiris or Ammon, it is obviously (according to the accu¬ 
rate description of it by Quintus Curtius) that identical symbol which the 
Hindoos call the navel of llshnou, and which they similarly place in the 
centre of the ship Argha. The navel then of Vishnou is the navel of 
Osiris: and, since Osiris has been identified with the Cretan Jupiter, the 
submersion of Vislmou's navel in the ocean, and the plunging of Jupiter's 
navel into the river Triton, are fundamentally the same fiction. The Triton, 
like the Nile, the Ganges, and the Styx, was a sacred river, which repre¬ 
sented the ocean at the period of the deluge : and the supposed full of the 
navel into it meant the same as the fall of the Dionean egg into the 
Euphrates and as the launching of the Baris or Argo into the Nile; each 
equally denoted the committing of the Ark to the waters of the ilood l . 

5. Though from what has been said Mr. Bryant appears to have been 
too hasty in charging the Greeks with a misprision of terms, and in ridicul¬ 
ing and altogether denying the existence of such a symbol as the navel; yet 
he is perfectly right in saying, that, for the most part, wherever there was 
an Omphalos, there also was an oracle of the great father. This circum¬ 
stance will additionally serve to prove, that the same mythological reveries 
prevailed in the west and in the cast: that the navel meant the same as the 
female power: and that both alike denoted the Ark or great mother; the 
very appellation indeed, which the Hindoos apply conjointly to the navel 
and the female power considered as one symbol *. 

Among the various Omphali which the Greeks revered, they specially 
claimed the preeminence for that of Delphi. Now, as we may collect from 
the very name of Delphi which signifies the womb, the sacred navel was 
certainly viewed by the Hellenic mythologists in the same light as it is by 
those of Ilindostan : that is to say, it was a symbol of the great mother, 
who is a personification at once of the Earth and of the Ark. Agreeably 
to this opinion, the whole system of worship established at Delphi was 


‘ Agreeably to this supposition, ihc Nile itself actually bore die name of Triton. 
J’/.cl/.. in l.ycuph. ver. 119. 

1 See Asian lies. vol. iii. p. 137. 
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clearly of diluvian origin : for the town was situated close to Parnassus, ciui*. 
where Deucalion lamlcd from the ark, and where Apollo finally triumphed 
over the monster which had driven his parent into the floating island; tho 
victory is said to have been achieved immediately after the deluge, whence 
the flight of Latona into the navicular island must have taken place exactly 
at the era of the deluge; and the Delphic oracle was thought to have 
been established synchrouically with the victory. The very idea of its 
establishment indeed is inseparably connected with the history of the Ark. 
When we consider the close affinity of the Greek and Egyptian systems of 
theology, it is impossible not to be persuaded, that the same notions must 
have been prevalent in the minds both of those who founded the omphalic 
oracle at Delphi and of those who founded the omphalic oracle of Jupitcr- 
Ammon. Accordingly, as the latter of these was immediately connected 
with the ship Baris or Argo, so the former was similarly connected with the 
ark of Deucalion : and, as the oracular responses of the Egyptian Argo 
were supposed to issue from the navel in the centre of the vessel, so there 
was a notion that the Greek Argo was vocal or fatidical or prophetic '. 

I am inclined to believe, that the fancied.oracularity of the holy ship may 
be traced up to the responses, which the dove brought back to Noah : for 
the oracle of Ammon is said to have been founded by a black dove, or 
rather by an Ethiopic priestess of the dove; and a bird of the same 
species is reported to have been sent out of the Argo while prosecuting its 
fabulous voyage to Colchi *. 

6 . The navel thus united with the Argo seems, like the calix of the lotos, 
to be the mystic cup, in which the Sun and Hercules arc fabled to have 
sailed over the ocean. The sacred Ancilia likewise, or oval shields with 
an omphalos or umbilical boss in the centre, which the ancient Romans 
considered as the safeguard of their city, were, I suspect, no other in 
reality than so many copies of the holy boat or Argha. I take them to 
have been much the same as the shield of the British Arthur, which is iden- 


’ Eratos. Catast. c. xxxv. Callist. Stat. c. x. Val. Flac. Argon, lib. i. Apollod. llibl. 
lib. i. c. 9. § 2E Apollon. Argon, lib. iv. ver. 5SO—592. 

3 Herod. Hist. lib. ii. c. 5t—58. Apollon. Argon, lib. ii. ver. 551. 
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tilled with the ship that preserved him and his seven companions at the 
period of the general deluge ': and that ship again 1 believe to have been 
nearly allied to the celebrated round table of that fabulous Celtic sove¬ 
reign. His. table, or (as it is sometimes called) his stone, is thought by 
Camden to have been originally near thirty tons in weight: and under it 
is a cell, which the common people suppose to have a communication with 
the sea*. The well vas a rocky cleft or sacred navel, similar to that at 
Delphi: the stone or table represented the egg or stone-ship of the great 
father: and, respecting the character of its fictitious knights, the compa¬ 
nions of the nautical Arthur, we may form no improbable conjecture from 
the wild legend which makes them a sort of infernal deities who were ac¬ 
customed to ferry demons over the rivers of Hades J . What in one age is 
mythology, in the next melts into romance. Hence, as the weird sisters 
certainly appear to have borrowed their magic cauldron from the cauldron 
of Ceridwen, their infernal horse from the hag-mare of the goddess, and 
their rites of necromancy from the old worship of the diluvian or infernal 
deities : so I am inclined to think, that the unbroken egg-shell anti the cir¬ 
cular sieve, in either of which they fearlessly traverse the ocean, were ori¬ 
ginally the very same as the floating egg, the consecrated Arglia, the navi¬ 
cular cup, and the mystic navel. 

7. To a kindred source I ascribe the classical fable of Hercules and 
Omphali:. We are told, that the hero-god, who sailed over the sea in a 
golden cup, was so completely subjugated by the charms of this youthful 
beauty, that he resigned to her his ponderous club and lion's skin, while 
he himself plied the distaff of his capricious enslaver. The legend, I think, 
is clearly built upon the imagined hermaphroditic character of the great 
universal parent. Omphalc, as the name imports, is a personification of 
the Omphalos or sacred navel: and the appearance of the god in the attire 
and employment of a female, and the appearance of his mistress in the 
garb and attitude of a male, perfectly correspond with that of the distaff¬ 
bearing Mercury and that of the armed Venus or Minerva. The imitative 

* Camden’s Brit, a pud Davies’s Mythol. p. 39t> 

5 Itabelais. livr. ii. c. 30. 
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transcripts of eacli were the priests who officiated in the dress of women, chap. iv. 
and the priestesses who officiated in the dress of men. Omphalii, be it 
observed, was a princess of Lydia; where the effeminate rites of the great 
mother eminently prevailed ’. 


* Apoll. Bibl. lib. ii. c. 7* § 8. Ovid. Fast. lib. ii. ver. 305—356. Diod. Bib), lib. iv. 
p. 237. Ilyg. Poet, Astron. lib. ii. c. H. Minerva was clearly the true Amazon of the 
western fabulists. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Respecting the Doctrine of the two independent Principles. 


.It will be proper for me here to offer a few observations on the doctrine 
of llie two independent principles, which M as strongly held by the Per¬ 
sians, and which may be traced also in the mythologies of some other 
nations. 

According to this ancient tenet, there is an eternal principle of good, 
which delights in order and harmony, which regulates and disposes all 
things, and which itself is a light pure and ineffable: hut there is also an 
eternal principle of evil, which rejoices in mischief and confusion, which 
seeks to overturn and disorganize the fair frame of the Universe, and which 
itself is a darkness thick and impenetrable. These two principles are ever 
at war with each other; but, being equally independent and eternal, nei¬ 
ther of them is able completely to subjugate its rival. Sometimes the em¬ 
pire of darkness extends itself over the whole world. At that period every 
thing is consigned to inevitable destruction; a general disorder prevails; 
and all nature is resolved into the primeval chaos, hut, as light is immor¬ 
tal no less than darkness, and as neither can entirely prevail over the other, 
the tyranny of the evil principle must necessarily have its limits, lienee, 
after a certain allotted period, the empire of light again begins to arise from 
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its temporary humiliation: the good principle again exerts itself to repair c«Ar. v, 
the wide-spread mischief produced by the principle of evil: order is again 
elicited out of disorder': and the Universe once more smiles in renovated 
splendor and beauty. Still however, darkness being no less eternal than 
light, the empire of the evil one will in due time assuredly regain its ascen¬ 
dancy; but it will regain it only for a season. Harmony will succeed to 
confusion, and darkness will be followed by light: yet again confusion will 
succeed to harmony, and light will be absorbed by darkness. Thus, in 
endless revolution and in never-ceasing warfare, each deathless rival will 
alternately prevail and alternately be vanquished. 

I. This theory was employed by speculative men to account for the 
origin and continuance of evil in the world: and it doubtless docs in some 
sort involve the idea of moral evil, though I am fully persuaded, that it 
chiefly and properly respects physical evil. We may perceive in it a very 
evident allusion to the existence of a wicked spirit, who delights to coun¬ 
teract the benevolent purposes of the Supreme Being, and who ever seeks 
to introduce misery and disorder into the Universe: but at the same time 
we may clearly discern, that the agent, who as the principle of good per¬ 
sonates the Supreme Being, is not really so; and that the agent, who as 
the principle of evil sustains the character of the primeval tempter, is not 
merely the author of moral turpitude, but the efficient cause of the disso¬ 
lution of each mundane system. The manner in short, in which we are to 
understand the doctrine, will best appear by recurring to what we are told 
respecting these two independent principles and by comparing it with the 
generally prevailing hypothesis of an endless succession of similar worlds. 

By the Persians the good principle or the pure light was called Ormusdt; 
and the evil principle or the unalterable darkness, Ahriman. In the Zend- 
Avesta, the former is exhibited with all the attributes of the Godhead: 
while the latter is described, as tempting the first-created man to the com¬ 
mission of sin, and as thus introducing moral evil into the world. Were 
we to stop here, we should inevitably conclude, that the doctrine in ques¬ 
tion was solely founded on a perverted tradition of what occurred in the 
garden of Paradise; a tradition, sufficiently accurate in the main, though 
perverted by alike ascribing independent eternity to evil and to goodness. 
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book v. But this is not the whole of what is said : Ahriman likewise introduces phy- 
sical evil into every part of the creation; and thus at length brings on the 
catastrophe of the deluge, over which the second man-bull Taschter is said 
to have presided, and by which the world was thought to be reduced to its 
original,chaotic state. Afterwards Ormusdt creates all things anew : and 
then our present mundane system commences from Taschter and his three 
companions. Here the matter appears under a different aspect, but under 
an aspect which cannot easily be misunderstood. It has clearly a reference 
to the hypothesis, that after certain great though limited periods the world is 
destroyed by an inundation either of fire or water, that it remains a year 
of the immortals in chaotic darkness and confusion, and that afterwards it 
emerges from the deluge in renovated beauty and light and order, lienee 
it is ev ident, that Ahriman or the evil principle must be viewed, not merely 
as the author of moral evil; but as the power of destruction, by which all 
things are from time to time reduced to a state of darkness and disorgani- 
nation: and it is equally evident, that Ormusdt or the good principle must 
be viewed, not so much as the real omnipotent author of all goodness; 
but,as the great father, who has been made to usurp the attributes of God, 
and who is invariably represented as creating the World anew after having 
floated in the mysterious ship on the surface of the intermediate deluge. 
Ormusdt therefore, or the pure light of goodness, is, like Mithras, the trans¬ 
migrating great father; who appears at the commencement of every mun¬ 
dane system to change disorder into harmony, and who was astronomically 
venerated in the ethereal light of the Sun: while Ahriman, or the thick 
darkness of evil, is the chaotic inundation, whether igneous or aqueous, 
viewed as a work or even as a personification of the wicked one; by which, 
at the close of every mundane system, harnjony is changed into disorder 
and confusion. 

Such an opinion necessarily results from the circumstance of the good 
and evil principles of the Persic theology sustaining the very same parts, 
as the deified great father who restores the World, and as the destructive 
agent who dissolves it. Bor what are the functions ascribed to the good 
principle, but those which are discharged by the demiurgic Isa or Woden 
or Osiris? And what arc the functions ascribed to the evil principle, but 
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those which are similarly discharged by the all-devouring Maha-Pralaya chap. v. 
or Loke or Typhon? But Isa, Woden, and Osiris, are each alike the 
transmigrating great father: consequently, the Persic good principle must 
be the transmigrating great father also. And, on the other hand, Maha- 
Pralaya, who swallows up the World and all the hero-gods, is avowedly 
a personification of the consummating deluge, for the word itself literally 
denotes the great flood; Typhon, who drives Osiris into the ark and who 
extends his usurped dominion over the Universe, is positively declared to 
be the ocean ; and Loke is palpably the same as Maha-Pralaya, for at the 
close of each mundane system he similarly devours the World and the 
hero-gods, and reduces all things to that chaos from which a new World 
of light and order afterwards springs forth : consequently, the Persic evil 
principle must likewise be a personification of the great consummating in¬ 
termediate deluge. This latter however does also occasionally run into 
the character of the great father himself: for, as Noah beheld both the de¬ 
struction and the renovation of the World, he was considered both as the 
demiurgic and as the destroying power. Accordingly, the Persic Taschter, 
who reproduces from the floating Moon the postdiluvian World, is yet 
employed as the agent who presides over the dissolution of the antediluvian 
World : and, in a similar manner, the Indian Isa, who creates and pre¬ 
serves each successive Universe as Brahma and Vishnou. is no less thought 

7 O 

to destroy it as Siva; while the classical Cronus or Saturn, who is un¬ 
doubtedly the same as the devouring Molech of Palestine and the Typho- 
nian Osiris of Egypt, is justly celebrated by the Orphic poet as the con¬ 
sumer and the reproducer of all things'. 

II. This then being the true character of the two independent princi¬ 
ples of good and evil, we shall readily perceive why they were each reck¬ 
oned eternal. In fact, such a notion was but the necessary result of that 
philosophy, which taught an endless succession of similar Worlds. Matter, 
under all its modifications, was everlasting; but each particular system 
contained within itself the seeds of dissolution: and again, the great father 
himself was eternal in his duration ; but every incipient World beheld o 

1 Orph. Ilymn. xii. 3. 
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jcook v. distinct manifestation of him. Hence it followed, that destruction or the 
evil principle, though it might lie dormant for a season, was by the very 
nature of things immortal ; and that the reproducing great father or the 
good principle, though he might from time to time be vanquished and over¬ 
powered, was in himself physically immortal likewise. 

III. Holy Scripture at once testifies the remote antiquity of such spe¬ 
culations : and decidedly proves, that the pure light or good principle of 
the Persians was not the true God, as some have imagined ; but, no less 
than the thick darkness or evil principle, a mere creature. In the address 
of Jehovah to Cyrus his anointed, he is represented as saying, in manifest 
allusion to the philosophy of the Magi: I am the Lord, and there is none 
else. I form the light, and create the darkness: I make the peace, and 
create the evil'. I, the Lord, do all these things*. 


* The peace or harmony of the renovated world; the evil or confusion of the dissolved 
world. * Isaiah xlv. G, 7. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Respecting the Nature and Purport of the ancient Mysteries. 


We may now proceed to a consideration of the nature and purport of 
those ancient Mysteries, the celebration of which prevailed so very gene¬ 
rally throughout the whole pagan world. 

I. It will be observed, that I here speak of the Mysteries, wheresoever 
they might be established, and by whatever nations they might be adopted, 
as being mutually the same ; and that I do not view the Orgies of one peo¬ 
ple, as something radically and fundamentally different from the Orgies of 
another people: it will be observed in short, that I propose to identify with 
each other all the various Mysteries of the Gentiles in all their various set¬ 
tlements after the dispersion. This proposed identification necessarily 
follows from the palpable unity of the several mythological systems of the 
pagans : for, if each of those systems be nothing more than a modification 
of one common primeval system, and if the great father and the great mo¬ 
ther of gentile theology be still the very same characters under whatever 
different names they might be worshipped; it must plainly be concluded, 
since the gods of each nation are truly the same, that the Mysteries of those 
gods must in nature and purport be the same also. All alike professed to 
reveal the history of the popular divinities, all alike promised the benefits 
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ooe v. of a mysterious regeneration to the initiated. If therefore we have been 
compelled, by the evidence of facts and by the positive assertions of the 
pagans themselves, to identify the various gods and goddesses of gentile 
mythology: we must inevitably no less identify the various Mysteries of 
all those kindred deities. Hence I cannot but think Bp. Warburton some¬ 
what inconsistent, when he rightly and strenuously maintains the identity 
of the Mysteries, and yet denies the identity of the gods '. The two posi¬ 
tions must, so far as I can judge, stand or fall together. We may either 
prove from circumstantial evidence the identity of the gods, and thence 
argue the identity of the Mysteries: or, inverting the process, we may 
demonstrate the identity of the Mysteries, and thence argue the identity of 
the gods. In each case wc shall still be brought to the same general con¬ 
clusion : for I see not, how it is possible to assert the identity of the one 
anti yet to deny the identity of the other. 

But wc have no occasion to depend entirely upon inductive reasoning. 
Both propositions may be demonstrated separately and independently. 
As we have proved the identity of the gods, so may wc likewise prove the 
identity of the Mysteries. Thus will circumstantial evidence bring us to 
the very conclusion, which we have just reached in the way of almost ne¬ 
cessary deduction. 

The Mysteries then, though frequently called by the names of different 
deities, were in substance all the same. Thus Strabo asserts, that the 
Curetic Orgies, which were celebrated in memory of the mystic birth of 
Jupiter, resembled those of Bacchus, Ceres, and the Phrygian Cybel&: 
and he further observes, that poets and mythologists were continually ac¬ 
customed to join together the Mysteries of Bacchus and Silenus, the rites 
of CybcR, and the worship which was paid to Jupiter at mount Olympus*. 
Thus the author of the Orphic poems identifies the Orgies of Bacchus 
with those of Ceres, Rhea, Venus, and Isis: and evidently speaks of them 
as being the very same with the Mysteries, which were celebrated in 
Phrygia, in Crete, in Phcnicia, in Lemnos, in Sainothrace, in Egypt, and 

* Warburton’s Div. Log. I*, ii. sect. 4. p. G. b. iii. sect. 3. p. 59. b. iv. sect. 5. p. 231— 
238. nole. p. 429. 8vo edit. 

1 8'lrab. Gcog. Jib. x. p. 4GS—470. 
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in Cyprus*. Thus Pindar, after invoking Bacchus or the great father, chap. vi. 
immediately refers to the nocturnal rites of the Phrygian Cybelfe, whom 
Euripides and the Orphic poet equally pronounce to be the mother of that 
god 1 . And thus Euripides unites the Orgies of Cybel6, as celebrated in 
Asia Minor, with the Grecian Mysteries of the Bromian Dionusus and 
with the Cretan rites of the Cabiric Corybantes *. In a similar manner, 
Dionysius informs us, that the ancient Britons were well acquainted with 
the Mysteries of Bacchus : and Artemidorus asserts, that in a sacred 
island, which lay close upon some part of their shore, Ceres and Proser¬ 
pine were venerated with rites similar to the Orgies of Samothrace 4 . But 
we know, that those Orgies were the Mysteries of the Cabiri ; and we are 
told by Mnaseas, that the Cabiric gods of Samothrace were Bacchus, Ceres, 
and Proserpine, to whom Mercury was added in the subordinate capacity 
of a minister 5 . Hence it is evident, that the Samothracian deities were 
no other than those whom the Druids called //«, Ceridzccn, and Creirzvy ; 
and that the Mysteries of the Celtic divinities were the very same as those 
of the Samothracian Cabiri: consequently they were the same also as the 
Mysteries of Greece, Phrygia, Cyprus, Phenicia, and Egypt Mnaseas 
teaches us, that the sacred names of the Cabiric Ceres, Proserpine, and 
Pluto, which last identifies himself with the infernal Bacchus, were Axieros, 
Axiocersa, and Axiocersos. But these titles are evidently the same as the 
Indian Asyorus, Asyotcersa, and Asyotcersas: for the Samothracian dei¬ 
ties, who bear the former appellations, perfectly correspond in character 
and attributes with the Hindoo deities who bear the latter 6 . Such bein<* 

to 

the case, the ancient Mysteries of the Indo-Scytha; must have corresponded 
with those of Samothrace on the one hand, and with those of the Celts, 
the Greeks, the Phrygians, the Egyptians, and the Phenicians, on the other. 
Agreeably to such a conclusion, the Greeks had a tradition, that the fabu- 

• Orph. Argon, ver. 17— 32. Hymn, xxxvii. xli. 

1 Pind. et Eurip. apud Strab. Geog. lib. x. p. 4-63—470. Orph. Hymn. xli. 6. 

3 Eurip. apud Strab. Geog. lib. x. p. 468, 469. 

♦ Dionys. Perieg. ver. 5G5—574. Artem. apud Strab. Geog. lib. iv. p. 198. 

5 Mnas. apud Schol. in Apoll. Argon, lib. i. ver. 917. 

6 See Asiat. lies. vol. v. p. 297. 
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*ock v. ions hierophant Orpheus was a Thracian, and that the Orgies themselves 
were of Thracian origin ’. Sometimes however they ascribed their inven¬ 
tion to the old Pelasgi; who at one period, in the course of their wander¬ 
ings, tenanted Samothrace*. These two accounts are in substance the 
same, and I entertain no doubt of their accuracy. The Thracians and the 
Pelasgi were the ancestors of those Greeks, who did not emigrate from 
Egypt and Phenicia. They were equally children of one great family: 
for they were branches of the Indo-Scythic or Pallic or Gothic race, which 
sent out colonies in almost every direction, and which communicated their 
religious institutions to their descendants the elder Hellenes. Thus we 
need not wonder at the perfect identity of the Indo-Scythic and the Samo- 
thracian Mysteries: nor have we any occasion to reject as incredible the 
well-founded opinion, that the Orgies of the barbarous northern and north¬ 
eastern nations were really the same, both in nature and purport, as those 
of the more civilized Greeks and Phenicians and Egyptians. On the con¬ 
trary, it will serve to shew the justice of that remarkable classification, by 
which Clemens enumerates, as teaching much the same doctrines and as 
philosophizing in much the same manner, the priests of Egypt, the Chal¬ 
deans of Assyria, the Druids of the Gauls, the Samanfeans of the Bactrians, 
the sages of the Celts, the Magi of the Persians, the Brahmens of the In¬ 
dians, the philosophers of the Scythians, and the various wise men among 
the Odrysac and the Getm and the Arabians and the Philistines and (to 
use his own sweeping expression) ten thousand other nations’. From these 
misnamed barbarians Pythagoras, as lie truly observes, borrowed very 
largely: and, of what nature as well as of what extent his obligations 
were, Jamblichus informs us very explicitly. lie taught, it seems, certain 
rites of purification; he initiated his disciples into the Mysteries; and, 
uniting a divine philosophy with religious worship, he instructed them with 
the greatest accuracy in the knowledge of the hero-gods. What he com¬ 
municated however, he had himself previously learned; for the specula¬ 
tions, which lie delivered, were no mere novel inventions of his own. Ho 
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1 Herod. Ilist. lib. ii. c. 51. 
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had derived them, partly from the Orphic rites of the Thracians, partly chap. vj. 
from the Egyptian priesthood, partly from the Chaldeans and the Magi, 
partly from the Mysteries of Eleusis and Imbros and Samothrace and 
Delos, and in addition to all these partly from the Celts and the Iberians *. 

He taught then, we find, certain Mysteries blended with philosophy, which 
he had borrowed from various kindred sources. But Herodotus speaks of 
the Orphic and the Pythagorean Mysteries as being the very same \ Now 
we know, that the Orphic Mysteries w'ere no other than those of Samo¬ 
thrace, Egypt, and Phenicia: such likewise must therefore have been those 
used by Pythagoras. But he borrowed them from all the numerous sources 
specified by Jamblichus. Hence the identical Mysteries, which were cele¬ 
brated in Thrace, Egypt, Phenicia, Samothrace, Eleusis, Imbros, and 
Delos, must also have been established among the Chaldeans, the Magi, 
the Celts, and the Iberians. In fact, not only Pythagoras, but the Greeks 
collectively, had nothing but what they received from those whom they 
styled barbarians ’. Now what they received was the Mysteries. Con¬ 
sequently, the Mysteries of the barbarians must have been the very same 
as the Mysteries of the Greeks; which again were the same as those of 
the Egyptians, the Phrygians, and the Phenicians. Agreeably both to this 
conclusion and to what has already been observed on the subject, Porphyry 
views the cavern-worship of the Persian Mithras as immediately related to 
the similar cavern-worship of the Cretan Jupiter, the Arcadian Pan and 
Luna, and the Naxian Bacchus: and associates the initiation into his rock- 
mysteries with the legends respecting the several consecrated grottos of 
Saturn, of the Nymphs, and of Ceres and Proserpine 4 . In short, so gene¬ 
rally acknowledged was the identity of the Mysteries in every part of the 
world, that Euripides describes the god Bacchus, in his tragedy of that 
name, as declaring, that the Orgies were eqnally celebrated by all foreign 
nations, and that he came to introduce them among the Greeks s : while 
Zosimns informs us, that they prevailed so universally, as to comprehend 
the whole race of mankind 6 . 

1 Jamb, de vit. Pytli. $ 151. 1 Ilerod. Ilist. lib. ii. c. 81. 

J See Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. i. p. 303, 305. 

4 Porpli. de ant. nymph, p. 253,254, 262, 263. 

5 Eurip, Bacch. apud Warburton. 


Zosim. lib. iv. apud Warburton. 
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>ook v. II. The identity of the Mysteries being thus established, we may next 
inquire, whence they originated ;• for the very circumstance of their iden¬ 
tity necessarily proves them all to have had some common origin. 

1. Bp. Warburton, agreeably to his system of deducing every thing from 
Egypt, contends that they were first invented in that country : whence, in 
process of time, they were carried into Greece, Persia, Cyprus, Crete, Sa- 
mothrace, Lemnos, Asia Minor, Britain, Hindostan, and all those barbar¬ 
ous nations wherever situated amongst which we find them established 

This theory seems to me so utterly incredible, that I feel myself altoge¬ 
ther unable to adopt it. Whatever was the origin of the Mysteries, such 
also must have been the origin of the whole fabric of pagan mythology: 
for the two are so intimately connected, that it is impossible to separate 
them from each other and to derive them from distinct sources. If then 
we subscribe to the hypothesis of Warburton, vve must prepare ourselves 
to believe, that the whole frame of gentile idolatry with the sacred Myste¬ 
ries attached to it was the exclusive contrivance of the Egyptian priest¬ 
hood ; and that the entire human race were but the servile copyists of one 
single nation. Wc must believe, not only that the neighbouring Greeks 
and Phenicians borrowed from Egypt; but that the most remote commu¬ 
nities, the British Celts, the Pelasgic Scythians, the Magi of Persia, the 
Chaldhans of Babylon, and even the Brahmens of Hindostan, were all con¬ 
tent to receive their theology from the same country. Wc must believe 
too, that this universal obligation to Egypt was incurred in the very ear¬ 
liest ages: for, not to enter into a discussion respecting the antiquity of 
Babylon or Persia or Hindostan, we find the Orgies of Adonis or Baal- 
Pcor and of Astart6 or Sida completely established in Palestine prior to 
the time of the exodus; and wc observe the Greeks acknowledging, that 
they had already received from the northern Pelasgi or Thracians those 
very Mysteries which were again imported by the southern settlers from 
Egypt. The whole of this appears to me perfectly incredible. Egypt no 
doubt was a civilized and well-regulated state at a very remote period: 
and its established idolatry was, I believe, coeval with its very existence 


* Div. Leg. book ii. sect. 4. p. .% 4, 5. 
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as a nation. But, neither was it the only ancient or civilized community; chap. vi. 
nor, even if it were, would this satisfactorily account for the universal 
adoption of its Mysteries, as well by its more immediate neighbours, as by 
the far distant colonists of the extreme east and north and north-west. The 
thing itself plainly exceeds all reasonable belief. No one exposes with 
more pungent ridicule than this great writer the gross absurdity of Iluct 
and other speculates of the same school, who discover in the single legis¬ 
lator of the Israelites all the hero-gods of antiquity: for how should the 
various remote pagan tribes know any thing of Moses; or, if they did, 
where could be their inducement so universally to erect him into a deity * ? 

Yet he sees not, that the same inconsistency; though doubtless not quite 
in so high a degree , because the celebrity of Egypt very far surpassed that 
of Israel: still, that the same inconsistency in kind attaches to his theory 
of alike deducing from the former country the manifestly kindred Myste¬ 
ries, not only of Greece and Palestine, but of Britain and Scythia and 
Persia and Babylonia and Hindostan. I do not however exclusively cen¬ 
sure the hypothesis of this learned prelate: I think, that for the very same 
reasons, those theories are equally devoid of solidity, which would similarly 
deduce every thing from Scythia or from Hindostan or from any other 
favourite community whatsoever. When the earth was once peopled by 
the descendants of Noah, and when his children had once formed distinct 
states in regions widely separated from each other : I can never bring my¬ 
self to believe, that any single nation could communicate its own peculiar 
religious system to the whole world; I can never persuade myself, that all 
mankind with one consent forsook the worship of their fathers merely that 
they might adopt the fantastic inventions ot Egypt. 

2. How then are we to account for the general prevalence and identity 
of the pagan Mysteries ; and from what common origin are we to suppose 
them to have sprung? For, as I have just observed,, and as it was neces¬ 
sarily felt and acknowledged by Bp. Warburton, the very circumstance 
of their identity demonstrates them all to have lu*d one and the same 
origin. 

1 Dir. Leg. book iii. sect. 3. p. Cf—G7* 
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I undoubtedly account for the matter, precisely as I account for the 
identity of the various systems of pagan mythology. So remarkable and 
exact an accordance of sentiments and institutions, which may be distinctly 
traced in every part of the world, leads us inevitably to the belief, that, in 
the infancy of society when as yet mankind were but few in number, all the 
children of Noah were associated together in a single community; that, 
while thus they formed but one empire, a great apostasy from the worship 
of the true God took place; that at that period the original system of 
idolatrous mythology and the sacred Mysteries attached to it were first con¬ 
trived ; and that afterwards, when colonies were sent forth from the parent 
society and when new independent polities were gradually established, the 
same mysterious rites and the same peculiar mode of worship were carried 
by the emigrants to every part of the world. Such, even if the scriptural 
historv had never been written, would be the only rational and satisfactory 
method of accounting for a fact as undoubted as it is curious. But it need 
scarcely be observed, how decidedly that history establishes the present 
conclusion : while, on the other hand, the conclusion, to which we are tints 
inevitably led by actually existing circumstances, affords an illustrious at¬ 
testation to the truth of the sacred volume. Wc have an extraordinary- 
fact, which nothing can adequately explain but the supposed occurrence of 
one particular event; the union of all mankind, at some remote period, in a 
single community: the Bible declares, that this identical event, which exist¬ 
ing circumstances so imperiously require, really took place at Babel. 

III. The inquiry, which now demands our attention, is the nature and 
purport of those ancient Mysteries ; which, originating in the plains of 
Shinar, were thence carried by them of the dispersion into all parts of the 
globe. 

]. Bp. Warburton endeavours to prove, that the Mysteries were a pro¬ 
found political invention of the Egyptian legislators; and that their sole 
object was, first to expose to the initiated the futility of the established vul¬ 
gar polytheism, and afterwards to declare to them the existence of one 
Supreme Being the creator and moderator of the Universe. The method, 
which was adopted in conveying these important truths, he supposes to 
have been this. The solemnity commenced with reciting to the aspirants 
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the theogony of the hero-gods; from which it would plainly appear, that chap. vi. 
they were mere mortals, who had lived and died on earth, but who had 
been deified for their virtues by grateful posterity. When the whole rabble 
of pagan divinities was thus discarded, and when the stage was now left 
completely vacant; the Great First Cause was then introduced with suit¬ 
able dignity, and was revealed to the illuminated epoptse as the rewarder of 
virtue and as the punisher of viec. During the process of initiation, much 
pageantry was exhibited by way of producing stage-effect: but the sum 
and substance of the whole matter was the exploding of hero-worship and 
the revelation of the Divine Unity. In order to render his theory the more 
plausible, the Bishop adduces what he conceives to have been the identi¬ 
cal formulas used by the hierophant. These are the Phenician history of 
Sanehoniatho, which has been preserved by Eusebius; and the ancient 
hymn of the Orphic poet, addressed to the illuminated Musfcus. In the 
one, the mortal origin of the hero-gods is largely set forth: in the other, 
the true God, in all the efi’ulgenee of unity, is proposed to the initiated as 
the sole object of rational worship. I ivill declare, says the revealing 
hierophant, a secret to the initiated; but let the doors be shut against the 
profane . Do thou, O Mushis, the offspring of the bright Moon, attend 
carefully to my song; for I shall deliver the truth without disguise. Suffer 
not, therefore, thy former prejudices to debar thee of that happy life, which 
the knowledge of these sublime truths will procure unto thee: but carefully 
contemplate this divine oracle, and preserve it in purity of mind and heart, 

Go on in the right way, and contemplate the sole governor of the world, 
lie is one, and of himself alone; and to that one all things owe their being, 
lie operates through all, was never seen by mortal eyes, but does himself see 
every one'. , ' 

It must be acknowledged, that the learned prelate has made out a ease 


1 Div. Leg. book ii. sect. 4. Dr. Hales singularly deduces the Mysteries from the 
Jewish feast of Tabernacles. Like Bp. Warburlon, he gives only an imperfect account of 
them. It is difficult to conceive, how the Hindoos, the Persians, the Chaldeans, the Celts, 
and the Egyptians, should all agree to borrow from a Jewish ordinance. Chronol. vol. iii. 
p. 178. For an exposition of the radical error of this system, see below book vi. c. 6. 
f II. 1.(1.) 
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bcokv. sufficiently imposing: yet we must not be too hasty in admitting it, as ex¬ 
hibiting the real state of the matter. His theory affords much room for 
remark, much also for complaint. 

(1.) Admitting then for the present his delineation of the Mysteries to 
be accurate and perfect, we shall still have to inquire whether his premises 
warrant his conclusion. Now even this I greatly doubt. 

That the Mysteries treated of the hero-gods, and that they described the 
death and sepulture of those objects of popular adoration, is clear and in¬ 
disputable ; whether any such formula as the mythologic history of San- 
choniatho was used, or not: hence the initiated might, if they were so dis¬ 
posed, draw the inference that they were all mere deified mortals. But, 
though such was truly their origin, as the Bishop very properly contends : 
still I see no sufficient evidence to prove, that the object of the Mysteries 
was to reveal their human origin; nor am I at all convinced, that their 
death and sepulture were a literal death and sepulture, though phraseology 
of this description was doubtless very liable to be mistaken. 

So again : that the Mysteries taught a divine unity of some sort, is 
equally indisputable: but it is not quite so clear, that this unity was that 
which Bp. Warburton imagines ; namely, the unity of the true God intro¬ 
duced for the purpose of superseding the vulgar polytheism. Yet here 
likewise we find a phraseology employed, which might easily lead an incau¬ 
tious inquirer to adopt the very error, which our learned author patronizes. 
The old Orphic hierophant does indeed teach his initiated disciple, that 
there is but one deity; and he speaks of that deity in terms, which might 
well induce us at first sight to imagine, that the Supreme Author of all 
things was really intended : but, before we take up such an opinion in all 
the latitude of the Warburtonian theory, we may be allowed to inquire a 
little into the notions of the ancient pagans and to hear what the Orphic 
poet himself declares respecting his imagined sole spiritual divinity. Now, 
us we have already seen, it was the universal doctrine of the pagans both 
in the east and in the west, not that their hero-gods were to give place to 
one totally distinct and different deity ; but that all those gods were ulti¬ 
ma l e/y the same, and therefore that they n\\ jointly constituted only one god. 
It was similarly their doctrine also, that all their goddesses were ultimatelyt 
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the same, and therefore that they all jointly constituted only one goddess, chap. vr. 
And it was finally their doctrine, that this single god ami this single goddess 
melted at length into one character, and thus jointly constituted one her¬ 
maphroditic deity. Such were the speculations of the ancient pagans : 
and precisely the same, even at the present day, are the tenets of the Hin¬ 
doo theologists; for so radically unchangeable in its nature has been the 
primeval idolatry of Babel, that we may still behold in our Indian empire, 
flourishing in all its baneful luxuriancy, the very superstition which once pre¬ 
vailed in Greece, Italy, Britain, Egypt, and Phenicia. The unity then, set 
forth in the Mysteries, was no such unity as Bp. Warburton imagines; 
that is to say, the Divine Unity superseding the host of hero-gods : but it 
was an unity, produced by an hermaphroditic amalgamation of those very 
deities, which he supposes to have been previously discarded in order to 
the more solemn introduction of it. If we entertain any doubt on this 
point, we need only listen to that identical Orphic poet, whose authority 
has been alleged by the prelate himself. The poet indeed teaches Mus&us, 
that there is only one god, from whom all things proceeded, and who ope¬ 
rates through the Universe. But who is this one god, that is thus deco¬ 
rated with the attributes of the Most High ? Let the hierophantic poet 
himself answer the question, for he best is able. The sole god, he informs 
us, is Jupiter. This being is both male and female. In his own person he 
comprehends all things : and from his ample womb all things are produced 1 . 

Here we have the unity revealed in the Mysteries: for it is sufficiently 
evident from the sameness of the general description, that the one god pro¬ 
posed to the worship of Museus is the single hermaphroditic Jupiter. Who 
this being was, and why he was represented as the creator of the World, 
has already been very amply shewn. We shall now therefore be able to 
appreciate the solidity of Bp. Warburlon’s opinion, arguing even upon his 
own statement of the matter, respecting the end and design of the Mys¬ 
teries. 

(2.) But I have to complain of this statement as being greatly defective. 

It wholly omits certain very remarkable ceremonials, which were used iu 
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book v. t| ie Mysteries, anc [ which eminently lead us to a right understanding of 
their import: it wholly omits one of the most peculiar descriptions of the 
Mysteries themselves; a description the more important, because it imme¬ 
diately refers to the ceremonials in question : it wholly omits those curious 
formulas of the hierophant, which throw a strong light on the real nature of 
the Mysteries, though they cannot be easily accommodated to the hypo¬ 
thesis advocated by the bishop. In short, the statement selects what might 
seem to favour the theory; but passes by, as if wholly undeserving of no¬ 
tice, the various matters to which I have just alluded. These shall all be 
adduced with merited prominence in the course of the present disquisition : 
and, as they give an aspect to the Mysteries totally different from that ex¬ 
hibited by his lordship, I conceive that we have a fair right to complain of 
the defectiveness of his statement; I conceive that we are warranted in 
asserting, that his decision rests only upon partial evidence. 

‘2. Since the Mysteries were the never-failing concomitant of idolatry in 
every part of the world, since we have reason to believe that the two 
alike originated with the apostates of Babel, and since (Bp. "Warburton 
himself being judge) the former certainly treated of the latter: it would 
seem almost a necessary conclusion, even upon principles of abstract rea¬ 
soning, that, of whatever nature the idolatry was, of the same nature also 
were the Mysteries. Now the idolatry, as we have seen, consisted of Ilero- 
worship, united with Sabianistn and Materialism, and blended with certain 
philosophical speculations of a very extraordinary nature respecting an end¬ 
less succession of similar worlds and a transmigratory reappearance of all 
the actors in each successive mundane system. Hence it is reasonable to 
infer, that the Mysteries must have related to these several matters : for 
the relijnous rites of the hero-nods must have been more or less allied to 
the mythological history of those gods and to the several particulars con¬ 
nected with it. Such accordingly we shall find to have been the case, not 
in this country or in that country, but in every region where the Mysteries 
were established. 

The purport then of these ancient rites may be thus briefly stated, be¬ 
fore \ie enter more at large into the accounts which have come down to 
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As the principal hero-god, into whom all the others were thought finally chap. vr. 
to resolve themselves, was the great father Noah viewed as a reappearance 
of the great father Adam, the Mysteries exhibited in a sort of pantomime 
the mingled fortunes of those two primeval characters. They displayed 
the lapse of the soul from original purity into a state of darkness, con¬ 
fusion, and ignorance. They affected to teach the initiated, how they 
might emerge from this state, how they might recover what had been lost, 
how they might exchange darkness for illumination, how they might pass 
from the gloom of error into the splendid brightness of a regained Paradise. 

They claimed to confer upon the epoptte the glorious privilege of seeing 
things clearly, whereas before they were floundering in a turbid chaos of 
error and misapprehension. 

Paradise however was believed, rightly (I think) believed, to have coin¬ 
cided geographically with mount Ararat: so that the renovated World 
commenced from the very same spot where the old World had begun ; the 
second patriarch and his three sons were manifested in the self-same region, 
where the first patriarch and his three sons had appeared; and, as the 
country of Ararat comprehended the scite of Eden, when the mariners of 
the Ark quitted their gloomy confinement, they literally passed from the 
dark womb of their great mother into Paradisiacal light and security. The 
Mysteries therefore described the great father, as being either shut up in 
an ark and set afloat on the surface of the water, or as being inclosed with¬ 
in some one of the many symbols of the diluvian Ship. They represented 
him, as remaining in this state of confinement, either during a natural year, 
or during the mystical great year of the gods, or during a single day viewed 
as the type of a year. And they exhibited him, as at length quitting his 
prison, and returning once more to the light of heaven. 

This inclosure and subsequent liberation were technically spoken of 
under various figurative terms. Sometimes the hero-god entered into the 
womb of his great mother; and was regenerated or born again into a new 
state of existence, when he quitted it: on this occasion, he was naturally 
depicted as an infant, or shadowed out as an old man acquiring the vigour 
of a second youth. Sometimes he died out of one World, and revived into 
another: then his ark became his coffin; his entrance into it was a descent 
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into the infernal regions; and his rites assumed a funereal aspect, until he 
was joyfully hailed as one restored from death to life, when he quitted his 
navicular coffin and when he returned from the shades below. Sometimes 
he was lost or became invisible, but at length was found again ; and, as he 
was inseparably united with his ship during the period of his confinement, 
the same language was equally applied to the ship-goddess: then it was 
the business of the aspirants to seek for him with mimic anxiety', nor to 
rest satisfied until his discovery was announced. Sometimes he was ex¬ 
posed to great danger, and underwent most appalling labours; but, in due 
time, was happily liberated from his peril and his bondage: then the 
mystae, after his calamities had been sufficiently bewailed, were exhorted to 
rejoice and be of good cheer because their god was saved. Sometimes he 
slept on the surface of the mighty deep, cradled either in the mystic egg or 
on the navicular leaf or on the folds of the great sea-serpent; and, at the 
commencement of a new World, awoke from his slumber: then all was 
confusion and disorder, while he slept; all was joy and harmony, when 
lie roused himself. 

The whole of this curious set of particulars was singularly blended with 
the former set. As the mariners of the Ark literally emerged from a com¬ 
fortless and gloomy confinement into the very precincts of the garden of 
Paradise: so, in the Mysteries, the erratic state of the darkling aspirant 
during the first part of his initiation, while groping in search of lost purity 
and happiness, was made to correspond with the sepulchral inclosure of the 
Noetic family within the Ship ; and his sudden entrance into all the splen¬ 
dor of the Elysian fields or the islands of the blessed was similarly com¬ 
mingled with the entrance of the patriarch and his household into the once 
happy region of the Paradisiacal Ararat. 

Nor did the fantastic parallel end here. Since the initiating hierophant 
solemnly declared the mystic unity of the hero-god, in whose honour the 
Orgies were celebrated, however repeatedly he might manifest himself 
under different forms; since that single hero-god, who is described as in¬ 
variably appearing at the commencement of every new World, is certainly 
an imaginary character produced by the union of Adam and Noah ; and 
since the great mother was the Earth or larger World, no less than the Ark 
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or smaller World: the entrance of the universal father into his floating ctIAP . V j« 
coffin, or his descent into the infernal regions, did not more shadow out the 
entrance of Noah into the Ark than that of Adam into the sepulchral 
bowels of the Earth; for the Ship of the deluge was as much deemed a 
World in miniature, as the Earth was feigned to be an enormous boat; 
and, if the one was symbolized by the floating egg, the other was no less 
symbolized by the lotos and the Argo. The revival or new birth therefore 
of the great father had a double meaning. Not only did it relate to the 
egress of Noali from the Ark, but likewise to the fabled resurrection of 
Adam from the grave in the person of Noah. For the old mythologists 
taught, that all, who had died in one World, revived in another; that in 
each new mundane system the same actors reappeared, and discharged 
again the same functions ; and particularly that, at the commencement of 
every such system, the identical great father, who had died and had been 
buried, rose from the sleep of death and was manifested to preside as be¬ 
fore over the renovated Universe. 

Now this is in fact the doctrine of the Metempsychosis or transmigration 
of souls, which was one of the principal tenets that was inculcated in the 
Mysteries : and closely allied to it is that of the Metamorphosis or trans¬ 
formation of bodies, which was also taught to the initiated. As the former 
originated from the belief, that the great father and all his children con¬ 
stantly reappeared in every successive World and acted over again the 
parts which they had already acted: so the latter sprang from the notion, 
that at the commencement of each mundane system the two great parents 
assumed the forms of all kinds of animals and thus produced the whole 
brute creation; a notion distinctly stated in the mythology of Hindostan, 
but which may be likewise traced in the various western fables of the gods 
metamorphosing themselves into birds or beasts or fishes. This was the 
true source of the symbolical or hieroglyphical mode of worship: and ac¬ 
cordingly we find, that the sacred animals of Egypt, which represented the 
deities, were mystically venerated with precisely the same rites that were 
paid to the deities themselves. 

The Orgies being throughout of an imitative nature, whatever the hero- 
Pflg". IdoL vol. m. P 
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book v. gods did and suffered, the initiated were said to do and suffer likewise. 
Hence we may deduce those wild fancies both of the simple Metempsychosis, 
by which the same human soul was thought to tenant various successive 
human bodies; and of the more complex Metamorphic transmigration, by 
which the same human soul was thought to pass successively through the 
bodies of various animals. 

But this was not all: as the worship of the hero-gods was largely blended 
with astronomical speculations, and as the Moon from its occasionally na¬ 
vicular form was employed to represent the Ship of the deluge, a notion 
prevailed, that the great father was born again, not only out of the ark or 
coffin within which he had been inclosed, but likewise out of the Moon; 
whence the ark itself was often made in the shape of a lunette or crescent. 
The same idea was transferred to the initiated, who studiously copied in 
their own persons the whole fabulous history of their deity. Every epoptes 
was said to be a child of the Moon : and a singular fancy prevailed, that 
all human souls, previous to their occupying bodies upon earth, had expe¬ 
rienced a strange kind of sidereal Metempsychosis, and had been born 
from certain doors or gates in the Sun and Moon ; yet this very Moon> 
from which they are thus produced, is described as floating like an island 
on the surface of the infernal lake or river. 

It is obvious, that all these various particulars could not be treated of in the 
Mysteries without entering very deeply into certain recondite physiological- 
speculations : and accordingly we are told, that such was actually the case; 
they taught the nature of things, no less than the nature of the gods. The 
philosophy however, which they inculcated, was immediately connected 
with the established theology, or rather formed an essential part of it; 
This physiology constituted a most prominent feature of ancient Paganism, 
and indeed was the very basis upon which the whole airy fabric was 
erected. Now we find but one description of natural philosophy generally 
prevalent among the Gentiles ; a philosophy, not resting on the solid foun¬ 
dation of experiment, but altogether visionary and speculative and dogma¬ 
tical : and this philosophy is radically and inseparably connected with the 
theology taught in the Mysteries, lienee we may rest assured, that it was 
the identical physiology of which tlic Mysteries treated. 
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The philosophy in question taught, that matter itself was eternal, but 
that it was liable to endless changes and modifications: that over it a de¬ 
miurgic Intelligence presided, who, when a World was produced out of 
Chaos, manifested himself at the commencement of that World as the 
great universal father both of men and animals : that, during the existence 
of the World, every thing in it was undergoing a perpetual change ; no 
real destruction ol any substance taking place, but only a transmutation of 
it: that, at the end of a certain great appointed period, the World was 
destined to be reduced to its primeval material Chaos : that the agent of 
its dissolution was a flood either of water or of fire: that, at this time, all 
its inhabitants perished; and the great father, from whose soul the soul of 
every man was excerpted and into whose soul the soul of every man must 
finally be resolved, was left in the solitary majesty of abstracted medita¬ 
tion : that, during the prevalence of the deluge and the reign of Chaos, he 
floated upon the surface of the mighty deep, reposing in the bosom of his 
consort the great mother, who then assumed the form of a ship, but who 
was likewise represented by the lotos or the egg or the sea-serpent or the 
navicular leaf or the lunar crescent: that the two powers of nature male 
and female, or the great demiurgic father and the great demiurgic mother, 
were then reduced to their simplest principles, and sailed over the face of 
the illimitable ocean in a state of mystic conjunction; the one typified by 
the ship, and the other by its mast: that the great father however was but 
mystically alone; for that he comprehended within his own essence three 
sons or filial emanations, and was himself conspicuous in eight distinct 
forms : that, at the close of a divine year, the deluge abated ; and that the 
great father, then awaking from his death-like sleep and bursting forth from 
the womb of the great mother within which he had been confined, created 
a new World out of the chaotic wreck of the old one: that he appeared in 
his eight forms and with his three sons at the commencement of this reno¬ 
vated World,.as he had already similarly appeared at the commencement 

of the former World : that a new race of mortals and of animals was a^ain 

© 

produced from him and his consort: that every thing, which had occurred 
during the existence of the preceding World, reoccurred during the exist¬ 
ence of this reproduced World: that the same persons, who had played 
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book v. their parts in the one, acted afresh similar parts in the other: that this new 
World was destined again to give place to an exactly corresponding suc¬ 
cessor, as itself had arisen out of the fragments of an exactly corresponding 
predecessor: that this alternation of destruction and reproduction was 
eternal, both retrospectively and prospectively: that to destroy was, con¬ 
sequently, nothing more than to create under a new form: and that water, 
or the muddy watery Chaos, was the origin of all things. 

This was the philosophy, that was inculcated in the Mysteries : and, 
agreeably to such speculations, the allegorical death and sepulture and re¬ 
vival of the great father, who on the material system was hermaphroditi- 
cally identified with the whole Universe, shadowed out the destruction and 
reproduction of the World, no less than the death of Adam and his trans- 
migratory resurrection in the person of Noah, or the entrance of the latter 
patriarch into the ship and his subsequent birth from its gloomy sepulchral 
womb. The Mysteries, in short, treated throughout of a grand and total 
regeneration; a regeneration, which alike respected the whole World, the 
great demiurgic parent, and every individual part or member of the World. 
Hence the golden figure of a serpent, from the faculty which that animal 
possesses of shedding its skin and coming forth in renovated youth, was 
placed in the bosom of the initiated, as a token that they had experienced 
the regeneration of the Mysteries: and hence, from the earliest ages, the 
male and female principles of fecundity, which were thought to reproduce 
the mundane system as often as it was destroyed, were deemed sacred 
symbols of the great father and the great mother; and, as such, were in¬ 
variably introduced into the Orgies. 

Up. Warburton does indeed contend, that the Mysteries were originally 
pure and innocent, and that the abominations of the phallic worship were 
subsequently and only partially ingrafted upon them: and he is disposed 
to give in an eminent degree the palm of sanctity to the rites of Isis, while 
those of Venus or Astartk or Dcrceto or Mylitta were grossly and shame¬ 
fully corruptedI fear however, that his lordship’s anxiety to exhibit 


Div. Leg. book ii. sect. 4. Dr. Hales adopts Bp. Warburton's opinion. See Clnonol. 
voL iii. p. 499. 
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the Mysteries as the very acmb of ancient political wisdom has led him, in ciur. vi. 
this instance, to prefer a mere groundless conjecture of his own to positive 
testimony respecting absolute facts. Long before the time of Apuleius, 
whom he would describe as quitting the impure Orgies of the Syrian god¬ 
dess for the blameless initiations of Isis, did the phallic processions, if we 
may credit Herodotus and Diodorus, form a most conspicuous and essen¬ 
tial part, not only of the Mysteries in general, but of these identical Isiac 
or Osiric Mysteries in particular*. Nor is there any reason to doubt 
their accuracy on this point. The same detestable rites prevailed in Pa¬ 
lestine among the votaries of Siton or Adonis or Baal-Peor, long before the 
exodus of Israel from Egypt: the same also, anterior at least to the days 
of Herodotus, in Babylonia, Cyprus, and Lydia: the same likewise, from 
the most remote antiquity, in the mountains of Armenia, among the wor¬ 
shippers of the great mother Ana'is: and the same, from the very first in¬ 
stitution of their theological system, as we may fairly argue from the uni¬ 
form general establishment of this peculiar superstition, among the Celtic 
Druids both of Britain and of Ireland 1 . Nor do we find such Orgies less 
prevalent in Hindostan. Every part of the theology of that country; 
which some, who know little about the matter, have thought proper to re¬ 
present as so pure and blameless, that the introduction of Christianity would 
be a work of palpable supererogation: every part of the theology of the 
misdeemed holy and moral Hindoos is inseparably blended with them, and 
replete with allusions to their fictitious origin. The self-conspicuous image 
of nature, which Bp. Warburton oddly fancies to be a pure ethereal light 
exhibited to the ravished eyes of the initiated, still appears within the deep 
recesses of the oldest cavern temples, and is displayed in a manner which 
cannot be misunderstood on the fronts of the most ancient pagodas. Each 
sacred Argha, or libatory boat, avowedly shadows out the reduction,of the 
two principles to their simplest forms, during the period of the intermediate 
deluge: Meru itself or that Paradisiacal mount Ararat from which were 

* Herod. Hist. lib. ii. e. 48, 49, 51, GO. Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 19,76. lib. iv. p. 214. 

1 Numb. xxv. Herod. Hist. lib. i. e. 199, 93. Strab. Geog. lib. xvi. p.745. lib. xi. 
p.532. lib. xii. p. 559. Vallancey’s Vindic. p. 211—220, 1G0, 1G1. Davies’s MytlioU 
p. 539. 
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born two successive Worlds, and with Meru every imitative high-place or 
pyramidal pagoda, is viewed as a mysterious symbol of the grand object 
of Brahmenical veneration : and to this day the primeval obscene worship 
of Babylonia, Palestiue, Egypt, and the whole western world, is religiously 
kept up within the precincts of the temple of Jagan-Nath. Here, as of 
old, lust sits enthroned hard by hate: and the power, that alike presides 
over destruction and regeneration, that at once (as the Orphic poet speaks) 
consumes and reproduces all things, is still propitiated with human blood 
in reference to the former attribute and with obscenity in allusion to the 
latter 

These are unpicasing subjects to touch upon, yet are they not without 
their use. They shew us, how low man may degrade himself when left to 
follow his own imaginations : and they teach us how to be thankful to the 
all-pure Author of good, for having called us Gentiles from the dark cells 
of lasciviousness and the blood-stained altars of a murderous superstition 
into the light and life of the glorious gospel of his Son. 

IV. Ancient authors unanimously represent a certain sacred ark, as 
being of prime importance in the due celebration of the Mysteries. Nu¬ 
merous instances of this have been selected by Hr. Spencer, with a view 
of establishing his own peculiar hypothesis. I shall avail myself of them, 
adding at the same time others, which have not been, and which in some 
cases could not have been, noticed by that learned writer. 

1. Apuleius mentions the ark of Isis; and describes it as containing the 
secret symbols, which were used in the Mysteries: he also exhibits Psychfc,* 

* Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. IS2—138. vol. viii. p. 273, 274. Moor's Hind. Panth. p. 387, 
393, 389, 399. Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 219, 250, 254. vol. iv. p. 428. Buchanan’s Chris¬ 
tian Research, p. 133, 138, 139, 145, 14G. It is well remarked hy Dr. Rnchanan, in 
answer lo those who woidd persuade us that the introduction of Christianity into llindos- 
tan is needless on account of the high moral purity of its inhabitants, that vile indeed must 
be the tendency of a religion, under the sanction of which the indecent symbols, to which 
I have had occasion to allude, are shamelessly exposed to the unrestrained gaze of the 
youth of both sexes, while the ofliciuting priestesses tire a hand of consecrated prostitutes. 
As this religion is substantially the same as ancient Paganism wherever adopted, we may 
view its obvious moral tendency in the rites of the Babylonian Mylitta, the Armenian 
Antti's, the Cyprian Venus, the Phcnician Astarle, and the Egyptian Isis. 
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as deprecating Ceres by the silent Orgies of the ark of that goddess'. Plu- chap. vi. 
tarch, in treating of the rites of Osiris, speaks of the sacred ark; which his 
long-robed priests were wont to carry, and which contained within it a small 
golden boat*. Pausanias notices an ancient ark, which was said to have 
been brought by Eurypylus from Troy, and within which the sacred image 
or symbol of Bacchus-Esyinnetes was inclosed 5 : he likewise mentions cer¬ 
tain arks, as being ordinarily dedicated to Ceres, who was worshipped in 
conjunction with Bacchus just as Isis was in conjunction with Osiris*. 

Eusebius informs us, that, in celebrating the Mysteries of the Cabiri, the 
Phenicians used a consecrated ark 5 . Clemens says, that a similar ark was 
employed in the Orgies of the same Corybantic Cabiri, who were vene¬ 
rated in mount Olympus ; that it contained an indecorous symbol of Bac¬ 
chus ; and that it was conveyed by the Cabiric brethren themselves into 
Etruria, where the mystic use of it was likewise adopted 6 . This author 
speaks also of the ark of the Elcusinian Ceres, and is very particular in 
noticing its contents 7 . Theocritus, in describing the Mysteries of Bacchus 
as celebrated by the three Lena?, Ino and Autonoe and Agavfc, the three 
representatives of the triplicated great mother, fails not to specify the sa¬ 
cred ark, out of which they take the hidden symbols that were used in the 
Orgies*. Suidas mentions the arks, which, among the Greeks, w-ere dedi¬ 
cated to Bacchus and the two goddesses ; meaning, no doubt, Ceres and 
Proserpine 9 . Ovid familiarly alludes to similar arks, as being equally 
used by the Romans in the celebration of the Mysteries'®. Catullus and 
Tibullus likewise mention them; and that too in the very same connection 
with the Orgies, which the profane fruitlessly endeavoured to pry into 
Celius Rhodiginus, on the authority of ancient writers, informs us, that in 
the Babylonian temple of Apollo or Belus there was a golden ark of won¬ 
derful antiquity'*. Pausanias very largely describes a cedar ark, which 

1 A pul. Met am. lib. xi, vi. 1 11 Plut. dc Isid. p. 366. 3 Paus. Achaic. p. 435, 436. 

4 Paus. Phoc. p. 662. 5 Euseb. Prsep. Evan. lib. ii. c. 3. 6 Clem. Cohort, p. 12. 

7 Ibid. p. IS, 14. 8 Theoc. Idyll, xxvi. vcr. 6. 9 Suid. Lex. in voc. I 

10 Ovid. Art. Amat. lib ii. vcr. 609. 

11 Catull. de Pel. nupt. ver. 259, 260. Tibuli. lib. i. 8. 

11 Cool. Rhod, Lect. Ant. lib. viii. c. 12. 
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look v. was placed in the magnificent temple of Juno at Elis, and within which 
Cypselus is said to have been inclosed by his mother when the Bacchidae 
sought his life 1 . Every writer, who treats of Indian mythology, notices 
the Argha or sacred ark of the god Siva or Isa 1 . Taliesin mentions the 
ark of the British god llu or Aeddon: and the whole tenor of the Druid- 
ical superstition demonstrates, that it was of no less importance in the 
Celtic Mysteries than in those of Greece, Egypt, Italy, Phenicia, Baby¬ 
lonia, and Hindostan s . The Spanish authors, who discuss the early his¬ 
tory and mythology of the Mexicans, teach us, that their great god Mexitli 
or Vitzliputzli was carried in a sacred ark on the shoulders of his priests 
during their progress in quest of a settlement; and that afterwards, when 
they finally established themselves, the same ark containing the image of 
the deity was solemnly placed in his temple 4 . Adair affirms, as an eye¬ 
witness, that a precisely similar ark was venerated by the North-American 
savages of the back-settlements, that it was used as the vehicle of certain 
holy vessels, and that it was borne from place to place by ministers ap¬ 
pointed for that special purpose s . Tacitus mentions, that the Germanic 
or Gothic Suevi employed in their religious worship an ark or ship, which 
he identifies with the ship of the Egyptian Isis 6 . And Cook, while pro¬ 
secuting his discoveries in the great Pacific ocean, observed with some sur- 
prize, that the natives both of Iluahcine and of Otahcite highly reverenced 
a consecrated ark, which was provided with two poles like those of a sedan- 
chair for the purpose of being carried about, and which was considered a3 
the house of their national divinity 7 . 

Thus it appears, that, in the due celebration of their kindred Mysteries, 
a certain holy ark has been equally used by the Greeks, the Italians, the 
Celts, the Goths, the Phenicians, the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Hin¬ 
doos, the Mexicans, the northern Americans, and the islanders of the Pa- 

* Vaus. 1 Eliac. p. SI9, 320. 

* Asiat. Res. vol. vt. p. 523. vol. in. p. 131, 136, 132. vol. viii. p. 271. Moor’s Ilind. 
Panih. p. 68, 336, 337, 385, 388, 390, 391*. 

3 Davies’s Mylhol. p. 118, 55k 4 Purclu Pilg. book viii. c, 10. p. 790. c. 11. p. 796. 

3 Adair’s Ilist. of Amcr. Ind. 6 Tacit, de mor. Germ, c. 9. 

7 Cook’s first voyage b. i. e. 20. third voyage b. iii. c. 2. 
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cific ocean. Such an uniformity clearly proves the common origin of their 
theological systems: and we may reasonably infer from it, that, as they all 
venerated a sacred ark, they all viewed that ark in the same light and 
employed it for the same superstitious purposes. 

2. The question then is, what we arc to understand by this so generally 
reverenced ark ; whether we are to consider it merely as a box or chest 
within which the consecrated trinkets of the Mysteries might be commo- 
diously deposited, or as something of itself highly important and signifi¬ 
cant in the proper celebration of the Orgies. Bp. Warburton seems to 
have viewed it in the former light, if we may argue from his passing it over 
in total silence as altogether unworthy of being noticed by a writer on the 
Mysteries: yet, notwithstanding this studied omission, we shall find it, I 
suspect, to have contained the very pith and marrow of that favourite ordi¬ 
nance of Paganism. Would we satisfactorily answer the question now 
before us, we must inquire into the peculiar ideas attached to the sacred 
ark, and into the purposes for which it was used. On these points enough 
has been handed down to us, to prevent the possibility of error. 

Various terms are employed by the Greeks to describe this mysterious 
ark : and they severally, according to their literal import, convey to us the 
idea of a chest, a coffer, a boat, a coffin, or a navicular ark such as that 
in which Deucalion and Pyrrha were preserved at the time of the deluge 
The phraseology of the Latins exactly corresponds with that of the Greeks; 
leading us to view' the mystic ark cither as a chest, a boat, or a cojfin \ 
We may easily collect, that such also w as the case with the language used 
by the old Egyptians and Syrians. They styled the ark Thcba, Baris, and 
Argo; and a coffin they denominated ButoK Now the city of Buto or 
the coffin was immediately connected with the Mysteries of the ark : and 
it is worthy of observation, that to this day the Copts and the oriental 
Mohammedans bestow upon a coffin the names of Bcut and Tabut or The- 


* Klofo, xt&mon, <rc£o?, Xa^a|. Apollodorus and Lucian use this last word to de¬ 

scribe the ark of Deucalion; while the Greek translators denominate the Ark of Noah 


r.i£*To$ or a boat . 

a Cista, area, loculus. 
Pag. Idol. 


3 Hesych. Lex. 
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si>ok v. hath The same double mode of expression was adopted likewise by 
the Celtic Britons. They considered the ark of Aeddon as his temple, or 
sanctuary, or resting-place: yet this very sanctuary they were accustomed 
to style his Bedd; which word, like the Coptic Beat, denotes a grave or 
coffin l . Similar phraseology may be detected likewise in the ancient Chal- 
daic or Baby Ionic or Hebrew language : whence we may rest assured, that 
it equally prevailed in the dialect used by the Phenicians and the Canaan- 
ites. The very same word is used in Holy Scripture to designate the ark 
of the covenant and the soros or coffin within which the dead body of Jo¬ 
seph was deposited’. This word is Aron or Artin: and it has been car¬ 
ried into the west by those colonists, who migrated originally from the 
region of Babylonia. Thus Boiotus or Butus, who is the same as the ori¬ 
ental Buddha and whose history is inseparably united with that of Theba 
or the city of the Ark, is feigned to have been the offspring of the ocean- 
god and the nymph A rub or Arenti: and thus the grave or arkite sanctuary 
of the Celtic Hu or Tydain is said to be in the border of the mount of 
Aren*. The nymph Arn& was the same mythological personage as the 
nymph Theba: and the mount of Aren is evidently the mount of the ark 
or sacred coffin of Tydain. 

3. This singular uniformity of expression can scarcely be attributed to 
mere accident: so that, even if we had nothing further to adduce, we should 
be naturally led to believe, that the ark of the Mysteries was, for some 
reason or another, viewed in the double light of a boat and a coffin. But 
the purposes, to which that ark was applied, leave us no room to doubt 
that such phraseology was studiously adopted : for we find, that it was 
actually considered as being at once the coffin and the ship of the prin¬ 
cipal hero-gods ; though it is more generally and more expressly described 
as being the former. 

(1.) In the Egyptian Mysteries of Isis and Osiris, the image of a dead 

’ Moor’s Ilind. Panth. p. 3 56. Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 211. 

1 Davies’s Mytliol. p. 118, 113, 3GO, 393, 103, 191-. 

3 Exotl. xxv. 10. ct alibi. Gen. 1. 2G. 

* Diod. Ribl. lib. iv. p. 2G0. Euslath. in Dion. Porieg. vcr. 42G. Davies's Mytliol. 
p. 103, 19K 
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man was carried about in an ark or small boat which served him for a cuap. vi. 
coffin: and the person, represented by this image, was thought to be after¬ 
wards restored to life, or (as the initiated expressed themselves) to return 
from Hades *. Now the ark, which was thus used, is plainly the sacred 
ark or (as it was sometimes called) ship of Isis: we therefore distinctly 
gather from tl' preceding account, that the ark of the Mysteries was emi¬ 
nently employed as the vehicle of some one who was reputed to have died, 
that his inclosure within the ark was deemed an inclosure within a coffin 
or a descent into the infernal regions, and that his liberation from the ark 
was esteemed a resurrection from the dead or a return from the infernal 
world. But the person, whose image was thus inclosed as one dead within 
the sacred ark, was Osiris or the great father: for we are told, that in the 
ceremony, which the Egyptians styled the interment of Osiris, they pre¬ 
pared an ark or coffin shaped like a lunette or life-boat, and placed within 
it a statue of the supposed defunct god *. This interment they viewed as 
an aphanism or disappearance of the deity; and the lamentations, occa¬ 
sioned by his being dead or lost, constituted the first part of the Myste¬ 
ries. Afterwards, on the third day subsequent to his inclosure within the 
ark, that is to say on the nineteenth day of the month, they went down at 
night to the sea; the priests bearing the sacred ark, which contained a 
small golden boat. Into this they poured water from the river: and, when 
the rite had been duly performed, they raised a shout of joy; and ex¬ 
claimed, that the lost Osiris was found, that the dead Osiris was restored 
to life, that he who had descended into Hades had returned from Hades 5 : 

The violent exultations, in which they now indulged themselves, consti¬ 
tuted the second or joyful part of the Mysteries. Hence originated those 
watch-words used by the mystse, IFc have found, him , let us rejoice toge¬ 
ther*: hence the Orphic poet speaks of the mournful rites of the Egyp¬ 
tians, and of the sacred funereal Orgies of Osiris 5 : hence Ovid represents 
the god, as never being sufficiently sought for by his anxious votaries 6 : and 


’ Plut. de Isid. p. 357, 35S. 
a PJul. de Isid, p. 3GG. 
f Orph. Argon, ver. 32. 


Plut. de Isid. p. 368. See Plate III. Fig. 1. 

4 Athenag. Legat. c. xix. p. 88. 
6 Ovid. Metam. lib. Lx, ver. G92. 
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hence Theophilus describes the loss and reinvention of Osiris, as being 
annually celebrated by those who had been initiated'. Hence also Athe- 
nagoras and Julius Firmicus ridicule the absurdity of the Egyptians, who 
first bewail the death and burial of Osiris, and then, exulting at his sup¬ 
posed revival, offer sacrifices to him as to a god *: and hence a Latin poet, 
cited by Lactantius, speaks of the dead Osiris, as being shut up in a wooden 
coffin, and idly venerated by the Egyptian populace 5 . This remarkable 
ceremony is well declared by Firmicus to be the sum and substance of the 
Isiac Mysteries 4 , Yet it was occasionally varied: and Horus the son of 
Isis, instead of Osiris her husband, was described as the person lost and 
sought for and found again. This also is said by Lactantius to be the sub¬ 
stance of the sacred rites celebrated in honour of Isis 5 . The two asser¬ 
tions are only apparently at variance: for Osiris and Ilorus were really 
the same divinity, viewed as bearing the two different relations of consort 
and son to the great mother. Accordingly, each is said to have undergone 
the same calamities, and each is represented as having been slain and re¬ 
stored to life again. In short, all those ancient writers, who have treated 
on the subject, positively declare, that the Orgies of Isis were of a funereal 
nature, that they exhibited the principal hero-god as dead and shut up in 
the sacred ark or coffin, and that they afterwards represented him as quit¬ 
ting the ark and as experiencing a wonderful resurrection from Hades. 

But we are not left to consider the mysterious ark of Isis, as being solely 
the coffin of the deceased god: this ark was sometimes called the ship of 
Isis , just as the ark of Juno was called the ship of Juno; and correspond¬ 
ent with its name was the use, to which it is said to have been originally 
applied. Would we understand what was fully meant, by the inclosnre 
of the dead Osiris within his coffin; we must obviously attend to the tny- 
thologic history of the transaction, which the Mysteries professed sccni- 
cally to commemorate. Now the transaction was this. Osiris was attacked 
and murdered by Typhon, whom the Egyptian priests declared to be a 

’ Thcoph. ad Autol. lib. i. p. 343. 

* A then. I.cgat. c. xii. Jul. Firm, de error, prof. rcl. p. ■!■, 5. 

' Lactant. Inslit. lib. i. c. 21. p. 118. 4 Finn, de error, prof. rcl. p. 4. 

5 Lactant. Inst, lib, i. c. 21. p. 117. 
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personification of the sea. Afterwards Typlion inclosed his dead body 
within an ark: and this ark is set afloat with its contents on the surlace ot 
the waters.. Thus shut up in his navicular coffin, which in shape resem¬ 
bled the lunar crescent, the god was borne over the waves in a state of 
deathlike confinement during the period represented by the intermediate 
day: for he was thought to have entered into the ark on the seventeenth 
day of the autumnal month Athyn, and his liberation from it was celebrated 
on the third day after his inclosure. At length however his painful voyage 
was brought to an end : the ark drifted to land: the god was restored to 
life: and, quitting the floating Moon or coffin within which he had been 
shut up, Osiris in his turn became victorious over his enemy Typlion who 
for a season had subjugated the whole world to his empire*. In memory 
of these events the Mysteries were instituted: but the calamities and final 
triumph of the god were celebrated by two commemorative festivals, at the 
opposite seasons of spring and autumn. At the one, his entrance into the 
Moon is said to have been peculiarly shadowed out; at the other, his in¬ 
closure within his coffin*. Each of these however plainly represented one 
and the same transaction: for, as the ark or wooden coffin of the god was 
reputed to be shaped like the Moon, his entrance into the floating Moon 
and his entrance into the floating luniform ark were doubtless but a single 
event. Analogous to the mythologic history of the elder Osiris is that of 
Horus or the younger Osiris. Sometimes he is said to have been slain by 
the Titans, to have floated in a state of death on the ocean, and to have 
been afterwards restored to life by his mother Isis. At other times, he is 
fabled to have been pursued when a child by the monster Typhon, and to 
have been sheltered from his rage in a floating island which was shewn in a 
sacred lake near Buto. Here the island occupies the place of the ark; and 
the lake, that of the sacred river or the ocean. The obvious meaning of 
such legends has already been sufficiently pointed out 3 : they are here ad¬ 
duced to shew, that the Mysteries related to the inclosure of some ancient 
personage within an ark, which was viewed under the double aspect ol a 
coffin and a ship. It may be observed, that the rites in honour of this 

* Plut. dc Isid. p. 356. * Plut. de Isid. p. 366. 3 Vide supra book iv. c, 4. § I. 
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book v. person, which were celebrated on the lake of Buto, were also celebrated 
on another small lake at Sais. The testimony of Herodotus respecting the 
purport of them is remarkably explicit, and therefore well deserves our 
attention. He tells us, that at Sais they shewed the tomb, and celebrated 
the commemorative funereal Orgies, of one, whose name he deemed it un¬ 
lawful to mention. The place devoted to their celebration was a circular 
lake, about the size of that in Delos named Trochoides. On the surface 
of this pool they scenically exhibited the sufferings of the person, whom 
the historian would not venture to specify: and these, he adds, were the 
rites, which the Egyptians called their nocturnal Mysteries'. The decla¬ 
ration of Herodotus perfectly corresponds with what we arc told by Dio¬ 
dorus and Jamblichus: the former says, that the Mysteries related to the 
calamities which the gods experienced from Typhon ; the latter intimates, 
that they treated of the bursting asunder of the heavens, the displaying of 
the secrets of Isis, the shewing of the ineffable wonders of the great abyss, 
the resting of the ship Baris at the conclusion of its voyage, and the scat¬ 
tering to Typhon the limbs of Osiris \ Such information can scarcely be 
misunderstood. The ship Baris or Argo or Theba was the ship of Osiris: 
but the ship of Osiris was that floating ark or navicular coffin, within which 
his dead body was inclosed by Typhon. It was also the ship of Charon 
or of Osiris viewed as the ferryman of Hades: and it is clearly the same, 
both as the ship of the infernal Buddha, and as the ark or Argha of the 
Indian Siva. Now the Argha is the ship, in which Siva floated on the sur¬ 
face of the deluge: and the infernal Buddha is that Mcnu-Satyavrata, who 
was preserved in an ark at the time of the flood, and who was thence con¬ 
stituted the god of obsequies. Hence it is clear, that the Mysteries de¬ 
scribed the voyage of Noah; that the sacred ark was the Ship of the de¬ 
luge; and that, as the great father died out of one World and was born 
again into another, that ark was considered likewise as his coffin. 

The very same complicated idea was attached to the ark of the Myste¬ 
ries in every other part of the Egyptian ritual. Thus the dead body of 


1 Herod. Ilist. lib. ii. c. 170, 171. 

** Diod. Bib), lib. i. p. 87- Jamb, dc royst. Beet. vi, c. 51» 
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Osiris was sometimes feigned to have been inclosed within a wooden 
cow': the cow therefore, like the ark or the floating Moon, was his coffin: 
but she was no less the ship of the god; for both the cow and the ark were 
indifferently styled Theba and Argo. Thus also the bull Apis, which was 
thought to be the immediate representative of Osiris and even to be ani¬ 
mated by the soul of that deity, was interred after his death in a sacred ark 
or coffin, by way of shadowing out the entrance of his prototype into a 
similar machine: while his successor the new found Apis, after having been 
solemnly fed during the space of forty days, was set afloat on the Nile in 
the mystic Baris, and brought by water to be inaugurated into his office \ 
And thus all the various animals, which were the symbols of the hero-gods, 
and into which they were fabled to have transformed themselves when they 
fled from the rage of Typhon, were constantly, when they died, buried in 
sacred arks or coffins, and bewailed with the same lamentations as the 
deceased Osiris 5 . 

(2.) A superstitious notion prevailed, that the ark of Osiris, which was 
annually set afloat on the Nile, drifted to shore on the coast of Phenicia. 
This fable seems to have originated from the manifest intercommunion of 
worship between the Phenicians and the Egyptians: for the Mysteries of 
Adonis or Baal-Peor were of precisely the same nature as those of Osiris, 
and referred to the very same event. He was first bewailed as dead : but, 
after a proper time, his votaries forgot their former grief, and with loud 
acclamations celebrated his supposed revival. These were the funereal 
Orgies, which the Israelites were seduced into by the women of Moab in 
honour of Baal-Peor: and, as many of theByblians rightly maintained that 
the Mysteries of Adonis were really no other than those of Osiris; so we 
find, that the Phenician god was thought to have been inclosed in the sa¬ 
cred ark and to have descended into the infernal regions, as well as the 
Egyptian deity 4 . The Orgies of Adonis were eminently celebrated, not 

* Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 76. 

1 Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. i. p. 323. Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 76. 

2 Euseb. Pracp. Evan. lib. ii. c. 1. Herod. Hist. lib. ii. c. 66, 67. 

4 Luc. de dea Syr. § 6, 7. Plut. de Isid. p. 357. Apoll. Bibl. lib. iii.*c. 13. Theoc. 
Idyll, xv. ver. 86. 
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book v. only on the sea-coast or on the banks of a sacred river, but likewise on the 
summit of Lebanon or the mountain of the Moon 1 . The reason was, be¬ 
cause here his ark or Baris or floating Moon was fabled to have rested, 
as the Ark of Noah first came to land on the primeval lunar mountain of 
Ararat. 

(8.) Of a similar nature were the Mysteries celebrated in honour of 
Attis and Cybete. The goddess was supposed first to bewail the death of 
her lover, and afterwards to rejoice on account of his restoration to life \ 
Her alternate lamentation and triumph were imitated by her votaries: and, 
as the whole was ascenical exhibition of the sufferings of Attis, his image, 
like that of Osiris, was placed, when the mournful part of the Orgies com¬ 
menced, in a boat or ark or coffin formed by the excavation of a pine-tree 5 . 
What we arc to understand by this inclosure may readily be collected from 
the parallel Mysteries of Egypt: but wc may gather, even from the legeud 
of Attis himself, that the hollow tree was designed to represent a ship no 
less than a coffin; he was thought at one period of his life to have performed 
some remarkable voyage over the ocean 4 . 

(4.) Clemens Alexandrinus rightly pronounces the mutilated Attis to be 
the same as Bacchus, while Bacchus himself is identified with Osiris 5 . 
Hence again wc shall find, that the sacred ark was an implement of high 
importance in the Dionysiaca, and that the god was alternately bewailed as 
one dead and rejoiced over as one restored to life®. 

That his ark was a ship, cannot be doubted: both because he is said to 
have been exposed in an ark ut sea during his mythological infancy, and 
because he was depicted sailing in a ship decked with vine-leaves and ivy 7 . 
Such being the case, and the god himself being no other than the Egyptian 
Osiris, we shall be prepared to observe the palpable identity of his Myste¬ 
ries and those of Isis. At Laphria in Achaia was shewn the ancient ark, 
which I have already mentioned as thought to have been conveyed thither 
by Enrypylus from Troy. It contained a statue of Bacchus-Esymnetes: 

' Mncrob. Saturn. lib. i. c. 21. * Val. Place. Argon, lib. viii. vcr. 239. 

1 Jul. Firm, ilc error, prof. rcl. p. 53. 4 Catull. Ivlcg. lx. i Clem. Cohort, p. 12. 

6 Jul. Firm, tie error, prof. rcl. p. IF, 15. Arnob. adv. gent. lib. v. 

7 l'aus. Acliaic. p. 4 3G. Philostrai. Icon. lib. i. c. 19. l’aus. Lacon. p. 209. 
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and a yearly festival was celebrated in honour of the god. This was ciiAr. vi. 
plainly a mere repetition of the Mysteries of Osiris : for, on the principal 
night of the feast, the hierophant solemnly brought forth the ark, and the 
children of the citizens went in procession to the river Miliehus, where they 
bathed, and afterwards similarly returned to the temple of the deity *. Such 
Orgies represented what the Egyptians called the death and revival of 
Osiris, or his descent into Hades and his return from it. 

(5.) The Mysteries of the Eleusinian Ceres differed from those, which I 
have hitherto noticed, in this particular : the person lamented and sought 
for was not a male, but a female. In other points the features still re¬ 
mained the same: for these Orgies represented the wanderings of Ceres 
after the ravished Proserpine, just as the Egyptian Mysteries exhibited the 
travels of Isis in search of Osiris. This similarity is noticed by Lactantius: 
and Julius Firmicns joins together, with great propriety, the Orgies of Bac¬ 
chus, Pioserpinc, Attis, and Osiris; describing them all as equally mourn¬ 
ful, and equally commemorative of some supposed death or descent into 
Hades*. In fact, the only difference between them was this: most com¬ 
monly the ship-god was the person bewailed; but, in the rites of Eleusis, 
the ship-goddess was made the principal character in the mimic tragedy. 
Agreeably to this inversion, as the image of a man was wept over, in the 
Mysteries of Attis and Osiris ; so, in the Orgies of Ceres and Proserpine, 
a wooden figure of a virgin was bewailed during the space of precisely 
forty days 5 . This was the identical period, during which the Bull Apis 
was solemnly fed previous to his navicular inauguration as the representa¬ 
tive of Osiris : and in both cases, as we may argue from the ultimate iden¬ 
tity of all the Mysteries, it must have been selected by the prevalence of 
some common idea. What that idea was, we may learn from the scrip¬ 
tural history of the deluge: the rain , we are told, was upon the earth forty 
days and forty nights*. 

The Orgies of Ceres, like those of Bacchus and Osiris, were celebrated 
in the deep gloom of night, allusively to the darkness, which for a season 


* Paus. Achaic. p. 435, 436. 

* Lactan. Instit. lib. i. c. 21. Jul. Firm, de error, prof. rel. p. 20, 45. 
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book v. inveloped the Noetic family, while confined within the womb of the Ark 
or floating coffin; allusively also, if I mistake not, to the primeval dark¬ 
ness which inveloped the mundane Chaos : and the wanderings of the god¬ 
dess, like those of Cybel£, Venus, Isis, and Latona, in quest either of a 
son or a husband or a lover, refer to the erratic state of the diluvian Ship 
upon the surface of the waters; for each of those divinities, as we have 
already seen, was a personification of the ship Argha, Argo, Baris, or 
Theba. 

Hence the sacred ark was a necessary instrument in the duo celebration 
of the Eleusinian Mysteries. It was borne in solemn procession on the 
back of an ass; because an ass was deemed a symbol of Typhon or the 
ocean, which sustained upon its waters the Ark of the deluge’: and its 
contents, according to Clemens Alcxandrinus, were certain conical pyra¬ 
mids, cakes formed so as to exhibit the semblance of navels, pomegra¬ 
nates, and the indecorous hieroglyphic of the female principle*. These 
were all significant emblems, employed universally by the ancient ido¬ 
laters. The last of them was a symbol of the Argha or great mother; 
as the first shadowed out the mariner of the Argha or the great father : the 
cakes represented the mysterious navel, of which sufficient has already been 
said in another place: and the pomegranates, bursting with innumerable 
seeds, were used, both in the east and in the west, to designate Ceres 
or Juno or Rimmon, that is to say, the all-productive hermaphroditic 
parent J . 

To the ark which contained these various emblems, the formula of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, preserved by Clemens, evidently related: I have 
Justed; J have drunk the medicated liquor ; 1 have received from the ark ; 
what I received I have placed in the basket; from the basket I have 
returned it to the ark*. It is not very difficult to guess the import of such 
expressions. The symbol, taken out of the ark and afterwards restored to 
it, was cither the image or the hieroglyphic of the great father: and the 
whole ceremonial respected his mystic interment and resurrection. 

' Apul. Mctam. lib. xi. Plul. tie Isid. p. 3G2. Epipli. ntlv. liapr. lib. iii. p. 1093. 

4 Clem. Cohort, p. 14. 3 l’aus. Corinth, p. 114. Sold, tic diis Syr. synt. ii. c. 10. 

4 Clem. Cohort, p. 13. 
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(6.) But, though a female was bewailed in the Orgies of the Eleusinian chap. 
Ceres; we have reason to believe, that a male was the object of lamenta¬ 
tion in those of the same goddess as celebrated in the island of Samo- 
thracc. 

The Cabiric gods there venerated are said by Mnaseas to have been 
Ceres, Proserpine, and Bacchus: and, since the Samothracian Mysteries 
were among the most famous of the gentile world, and since Bacchus was 
the deity who was the subject of them, we may rest assured, that his in¬ 
closure within the ark and his subsequent liberation from it were duly ex¬ 
hibited to such as were initiated into the Cabiric Orgies. This we certainly 
know, that, when the Phenicians celebrated those same Orgies, they used a 
sacred ark: and what we are to understand by that ark may be collected 
very unequivocally from the legend which they taught respecting the Ca- 
biri themselves. They reckoned them to be eight in number: they sup¬ 
posed them to have been the builders of the first ship, that is to say, of the 
Argo or Argha; for the Argo was similarly reputed to be the first-con¬ 
structed vessel: and they described them, as having, on some memorable 
occasion, consecrated the relics or exuvia? of the ocean to the principal 
maritime deity. Analogous to these notions were those which prevailed in 
Samothrace. The mythologic history of that island is immediately con¬ 
nected with a tale of an ark and a deluge: its Cabiric divinities were 
thought to preside over navigation: and those, who had been initiated into 
their Mysteries, were supposed to be made secure against all the varied 
perils of the sea \ 

(7.) This opinion is confirmed by the positive assertion of Artemidorus 
that the Orgies of Samothrace were the same as those of Britain, and by 
the declaration of Dionysius that in an islet near the coast of that country 
the Mysteries of Bacchus were celebrated in a manner resembling that 
which was adopted in Greece*. Now the ancient Druidical Orgies were 
those of the ark and the ark-god : and the identical deities, who were vene- 


' Schol. in Apoll. Argon, lib. i. ver. 917. Tzctz. in Lyc. ver. 29, 69. Euscb. Prccp. 
Evan. lib. i. c. 10. Ariitoph. Iren. ver. 275. Schol. in loc. 

* Arlcm. apud Slrab. Geog. lib. iv. p. 198. Dionys. Pericg. ver. 565. 
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»ook v. rated as the Cabiri of Samothrace, namely Bacchus and Ceres and Proser¬ 
pine, were equally venerated as the great divinities of Britain. Hence it 
will follow, that, whatever were the Mysteries of the latter island, such, 
also were the Mysteries of the former. 

4. On the whole it is evident from this part of the subject, that the 
Orgies related to the imaginary death and revival, or loss and recovery, of 
sonic ancient personage ; that this personage was so lost and recovered, by 
entering into a floating ark which was deemed his coffin, and by afterwards 
quitting it; that this entrance into the ark was esteemed a descent into the 
infernal regions, and the liberation from it a return from Hades; and that, 
as his death was bewailed with loud lamentations, so his revival was an¬ 
nounced with the most violent expressions of joy. 

Several of these expressions or watch-words have been banded down to 
us, and they are precisely of such a nature as might have been anticipated. 
Thus, at the close of the Isiac Mysteries, the initiated were taught to ex¬ 
claim, JVc have found him; let us rejoice together '. Thus each epoptes, 
considered as exhibiting in his own person the varied fortunes of the ark- 
god, was instructed to say, I have escaped an evil, I have found a better 
lot 1 . And thus, as we learn from Julius Firmicus, when, in the nocturnal 
celebration of the Orgies, an image had been laid upon a couch as if dead, 
and had been bewailed with the bitterest lamentations; lights, after a suf¬ 
ficient space of time had been consumed in all the mock solemnity of woe, 
were introduced into the mystic cell, and tho hierophant slowly chaunted a 
distich to the following purpose: Be of good cheer, ye mystcc, since our god 
has now been preserved; to us therefore shall be the safety from our 
labours J . 

V. It must not however be forgotten, that the great father, whose varied 
fortunes constituted the chief subject of the Mysteries, was Adam as well 
as Noah or rather Noah viewed as a reappearance of Adam ; and that the 
sacred ark, in consequence of this supposed transmigration, represented not 
only the Ship of the deluge, but likewise the Earth which was thought to 

’ A then. Legat. c. six. p. 88. 1 Demos, ile coron. § 79. p. 135. 
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float like a ship on the surface of the abyss. The existence of this twofold chap. 
idea has already been shewn at large: we have now therefore only to attend 
to the application of it. 

1. Since the Ark then and the Earth were thus blended together, they 
were represented by common symbols, and certain notions in common were 
entertained of them both. Thus, as they were alike shadowed out by the 
lotos, the floating egg, the ship, the cow, and the navicular Moon ; so were 
they equally typified by the sacred grotto or stone cell, whether natural or 
artificial: and thus, as the entrance into the Ark or mystic coffin was 
esteemed a descent into Hades, so the infernal regions w’ere similarly 
placed in the centrical cavity or womb of the Earth, viewed as the greater 
ark or ship of the World. Thus also, as the Earth and the Ark were con¬ 
sidered interchangeably by the ancient idolaters, and thence were described 
by common symbols; so were they both personified by one and the same 
goddess, who was reckoned the universal mother both of gods and men : 
and thus, as the interior of the Earth and the interior of the Ark were 
alike deemed to be the infernal regions, into which the deity celebrated in 
the Mysteries first descended and from which he afterwards returned ; so 
the goddess, who personified the Earth and the Ark, was necessarily 
esteemed an infernal goddess, and her womb was of course identified with 
Hades itself. 

The obvious result of such a notion was, that the mystical restoration to 
life or return from hell was viewed as a sort of regeneration or new birth 
from the womb of the great mother: and, when this phraseology had been 
adopted, he, who was said to be born from the womb of the great mother, 
would equally be said to be born from every symbol of the great mother; 
whether that symbol were a ship, a cow, an egg, a lotos, a cavern, a stone 
cell, or a floating Moon. 

llut the idea of the birth in question was complex, analogous to the com¬ 
plex character of the two great parents. Adain, being formed out of the 
substance of the Earth, was thought to be born out of its womb : Noah, 
being produced into a new World out of the interior of the Ark, was 
thought to be born out of the womb of the Ark. Adam, having entered 
into the bowels of the Earth at the time of his literal interment, was said to 
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have descended into the womb of the great mother: Noah, having entered 
into the interior of the Ark at the time of his mystic inclosure within his 
coffin, was similarly said to have been received into the womb of the great 
parent. The universal father however was thought to have died in the per¬ 
son of Adam, the Menu of the antediluvian World ; and to have transmi- 
gratorily revived in the person of Noah, the Menu of the postdiluvian 
World. Hence, in the Mysteries, the idea of a literal death was mingled 
with that of a figurative death ; the idea of a nativity from the Earth, with 
a nativity from the Ark; and the idea of a transmigratory revival or rege¬ 
neration, with that of an allegorical revival or regeneration from the float¬ 
ing coffin. 

The notion was rendered yet more complex by the material character 
ascribed to the great father and great mother, or, in one word, to the great 
hermaphroditic parent. According to this character, the androgynous deity 
of the Gentiles, as we have already seen, was the universal frame of Na¬ 
ture, Matter operated upon by Nous or Menu or Mens or Intellectual 
Spirit. Now the World, as we have also seen, was thought to be subject 
to certain great periodical changes, independent of those smaller mutations 
which it yearly and daily experiences. In the course of each diurnal revo¬ 
lution, it dies away into the gloom of night; and revives, or is born again, 
into the light of day. In the course of each annual revolution, it sinks into 
the dark inactivity of deathlike winter ; and is regenerated, or restored to 
life, by the return of spring. In the course of every revolution of the 
seasons, the whole vegetable creation dies, is buried, and revives under a 
form different indeed yet still the same. In the course of each revolution 
both of human and bestial life, a generation perishes from off the face of 
the earth, and is replaced by another generation of similar living beings. 
Lastly, in the course of each grand mundane revolution ; for so the gentile 
philosophers speculated from the single real circumstance of the ante¬ 
diluvian World having been succeeded by the postdiluvian: in the course 
of each grand mundane revolution, all nature is resolved into its primeval 
Chaos, and universal death is induced by a tremendous deluge; but, after 
a certain period given to the sleep of destruction, every thing is restored to 
fresh life, a new earth is born again from the shattered womb of its prede- 
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cessor, and the whole race of mortals who lmd played their parts during 
the existence of the former system reappear by the transmigration of their 
souls into new bodies and once more act again the same parts during the 
existence of another system. 

This succession of deaths and revivals, of dissolutions and regenerations, 
was equally taught and shadowed out in the Mysteries: and the link, by 
which it was connected with the death and revival of the great father, was 
the materialism of character which the hierophants were wont to ascribe to 
the universal hermaphroditic parent. 

2. The preceding statement will enable us to account for much that is 
said, both respecting the god who is the hero of the Mysteries, and respect¬ 
ing the Mysteries themselves. 

The god, who is solemnly committed to the floating ark as one dead and 
who is afterwards exulted over as experiencing a wonderful restoration to 
life, is also said to have been born again ; and his regeneration is described 
in various different manners, corresponding with the several hieroglyphics 
which were employed to symbolize his boat or navicular coffin. Thus 
Horus or the younger Osiris was born out of the womb of the ship-goddess 
Isis, or out of the womb of the cow into which Isis was thought to have 
been transformed. Thus the principal deity of the Goths, with his three 
sons, was similarly produced from the wonderful cow Oeduinla. Thus the 
Indian Siva was produced or born out of the womb of Argha or Isi, one of 
whose principal forms was the sacred cow which was the reputed child of 
the ocean. Thus Brahma, Vishnou, Siva, Bacchus-Protogonus, the Egyp¬ 
tian Pytha, the Phenician Taut, and the Chinese Puoncu, were all born out 
of an egg, which floated on the surface of the great abyss. Thus Bacchus 
was born out of the Moon; a circumstance explained by the entrance of 
Osiris into the luniform ark, and his subsequent liberation from it. Thus 
Brahma was born out of the lotos and the navel; each of which, we are 
told, represented the ship Argha. Thus Bacchus was said to have entered 
into the womb of Ceres-Hippa, and afterwards to have been born again 
from it. Thus the same Bacchus was also reputed to have been bom from 
the ship-goddess Cybel& or Venus or Isis. Thus the infant Jupiter, the 
children of Saturn, and the ark-exposed Anias and Bacchus, are all said to 
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* have been either born or nursed in a sacred cave. And thus the Persian 
Mithras was declared by those, who were initiated into his Mysteries, to 
have been born out of a rocky or stoney grotto '. 

All these different legends equally respected the birth of the great father 
from the ship Argo or Argha, which was the sacred ark of the Orgies, and 
which doubly shadowed out the Ship of the deluge and the Ship of the 
World. For, when Porphyry tells us that the sacred grotto represented 
the Universe; since the ship, the egg, the cow, the lotos, the Moon, and 
the goddess, were all double symbols ; we may rest assured, that the grotto 
was likewise a double symbol, that it was employed to exhibit the Ark no 
less than the Earth: and accordingly we find, that the Mysteries indiffer¬ 
ently treated of the entrance into, and the egress from, an ark and a cavern; 
and that the same god was indifferently said to be born out of a grotto and 
out of a ship. 

The birth from the grotto was effected by the aspirant’s passing through 
its rocky door : and sometimes the sacred caverns were furnished with two 
doors ; one for the ingress, and the other for th<j egress. This orifice was 
the mysterious portal, over which the god and goddess of the door, or the 
great father and the great mother viewed as Prothyr&us and Prothyr&a, were 
thought to preside: and its double prototype was the door of the rock- 
hewn sepulchre, and the door in the side of the Ark. Hence, in the cele¬ 
bration of the Orgies, the entrance into such grottos, like the entrance of 
Osiris into the ark, was esteemed a descent into the infernal regions; and 
the egress from them, through the stone portal, was accounted a birth into 
a new life or a resurrection from the dead. The door of the sacred cavern 
was in effect the same as the door in the Moon; from which every soul 
that inhabits this lower world was believed to be born, after previously ex¬ 
periencing a wonderful sidereal transmigration. But the whole of that 
wild legend originated from the primeval combination of idolatry with 
astronomy: and, as the Moon, from the door of which souls were thought 
to be born, was a Moon that floated like a ship on the surface of the in¬ 
fernal lake; the cavern, from the door of which souls were equally thought 
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to be born, must plainly represent the very same thing that the Moon 
represented. Now the floating Moon was no other than the luniform ark 
or coflin of the great father. Consequently, the cavern must equally have 
symbolized that navicular sepulchral vehicle. 

With this conclusion every particular will be found to harmonize. The 
Mysteries, as I have just observed, indifferently exhibited an entrance into 
a grotto and an ark, and an egress from a grotto and an ark. In each case, 
the entrance was a death or a descent into Hades; and, in each case, the 
egress was a revival or a return from Hades or a new birth. In each case, 
the door, through which the regenerated aspirant was produced, as the god 
whose fortunes he imitated had been produced before him, was reckoned 
the type of the sacred navel or female principle of fecundity : and, in each 
case, the claim of oracularity was zealously asserted ; for the ark of the 
Orgies or the ship Argo, and the rocky foraminous grotto whether at Del- 
phi or in Samothrace or in any other region, were alike reputed to be 
fatidical. Analogously to such an intercommunion, the image of the great 
father was occasionally committed to a soros or stone coflin, instead of a 
wooden ark or floating coffin: while, on the other hand, Saturn, whose 
whole history identifies him with the scriptural Noah, is said to have once 
concealed his children, three sons and three daughters, in an insular cavern, 
which he built or made for that express purpose in the midst of the bound¬ 
less ocean \ Hence it was, that the stone cell of the British Ceridwen, 
within which the aspirant was inclosed in order to his initiation, was deno¬ 
minated a chest or ark: hence the rock temple of Stonehenge was called 
the Ark or Ship of the World: hence, among the ancient Celts, stone 
temples were constructed in the precise form of a ship on the stocks: 
hence, among the Romans, an island in the Tiber was converted into a 
temple for Esculapius, who was one of the eight Phcnician Cabiri, by being 
so faced with stone-work as to exhibit the figure of a large ship : and hence 
a notion prevailed, that the ship of Bacchus was once changed into stone \ 


* Por[)li. de ant. nymph, p. 2o4. 
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AH these matters originated from the same source, the mystic identity 
of the sacred arK and the sacred grotto : and on this account we not un- 
frequently find the two associated together. Thus, not to repeat the in¬ 
stances which have already been adduced of the birth of the ark-god from a 
cave, Synesius tells us, that the Egyptian hierophants, when celebrating the 
Orgies, not only bore in solemn procession certain holy arks or small boats; 
but likewise descended into consecrated caverns, where the most recondite 
part of their worship was performed 1 : and thus the soros or stone coffin of 
Osiris, which has so often been mistaken for the literal coffin of some really 
deceased king, may still be seen deposited in the central chamber or arti¬ 
ficial grotto of the great pyramid. 

The Mysteries however treated, no less of the destruction and renovation 
of the whole mundane system, than of the allegorical death and revival of 
the chief hero-god. Wc learn from Cicero, that the Orgies of Samothrace 
and Elcusis, when rightly understood, related more properly to the nature 
of things than to the nature of the deities; or, in oilier words, that they 
taught a system of natural philosophy, rather than gave any satisfactory in¬ 
formation respecting the Godhead \ We are told by Cesar, that, while the 
Druids disputed largely concerning the strength and power of the immortal 
gods, they likewise taught their pupils many things of the stars, of the mag¬ 
nitude of the Universe, and of the nature of things 5 . We gather from Cle¬ 
mens, that the priests of Egypt, the Chaldeans of Assyria, the Druids of 
Gaul, the Saman&ans of Ilactria, the ISIagi of Persia, and the Gymnosophists 
of India, were all devoted to the study of a certain favourite philosophy 4 . 
And we are assured by Jamblicbus, that the Mysteries related, not only to 
the resting of the ship and the calamities of Osiris, but likewise to some 
great physical revolutions which aflcctcd the whole frame of the Universe 1 . 
Now wc arc also informed, that Pythagoras received his colleclive wisdom 
from the various Orgies into which he had been initiated, and that the 

Nat. Ilist. lib. xxix. c. 1. Dion. Ilalie. inexcerpl. a Vales. Ovid. Metam. lib. iii. vcr. G29~ 
700. Nonni Dionys. lib. xlvii. 

* Syncs, in Calvil. encoin. * Ciccr. ilc nat. tlcor. lib. i. c. -1-2. p. 117, 118. 
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Orgies of Pythagoras and Orpheus were substantially the same. Hence c«Ar. vi. 
the natural philosophy of the Mysteries is the identical philosophy, which 
has come down to us under the names of those two sages. But the Orphic 
philosophy exhibited the various parts of the World as the members of that 
great hermaphroditic deity, who was thought alternately to die and to 
revive : and the Pythagorean philosophy described the Universe as subject 
to endless revolutions, and as experiencing alternate destructions and rege¬ 
nerations '. 

Such therefore, no doubt, must have been the peculiar philosophy incul¬ 
cated in the Mysteries: and of this we find abundant traces in every part 
of the globe. It was the wisdom, which the Egyptian hierophant commu¬ 
nicated to Solon : it was the wisdom, which the Stoic most strenuously 
maintained: it was the wisdom, which is inculcated in the Gothic Edda: 
it was the wisdom, which is still eminently conspicuous in the Institutes of 
Menu a»d in the other ancient documents of the Brahmens \ Accordingly, 
in the sixth book of the Eneid, which, I think with Bp. Warburton, cer¬ 
tainly describes the process of an initiation, Anchises, who sustains the part 
of the hierophant, delivers an oration replete with this identical philosophy: 
and, in the curious fragment of the Orphic poet, which his lordship rightly 
pronounces to be the initiatory speech of the same hierophant, though he 
erroneously infers from it that the doctrine taught secretly in the Mysteries 
was the unity of the true God, the very basis and groundwork of the system 
is inculcated with much solemnity *. 

Now the basis of it, as taught with peculiar distinctness by the Brahmens 
in the east and by the Stoics in the west, was this : that, at the close of 
every mundane revolution, the whole Universe, together with both mortals 
and hero-gods, was absorbed into the essence of the one great hermaphro¬ 
ditic parent; that, during the intermediate period of desolation, he remained 
in solitary majesty contemplating with intense abstraction his own physical 
properties ; and that, when the appointed time of renovation arrived, he 
produced afresh from his own essence the frame of another World with all 
its subordinate hero-gods and mortal inhabitants. 

1 Orph. Frag. p. 365—367. Ovid. Metam. lib. xv. ver. 60 — 477. 

1 Vide supra book i. c. 2. 3 i^neid. lib. vi. yen 724— 755. Orph. Frag. p. 357 — 361. 
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This all-productive and all-absorptive unity is the unity declared by the 
Orphic hierophant to the initiated Mus&us, as the fundamental secret of 
the Mysteries. But such an unity, one and many (as it was described to 
be), was equally the basis of that natural philosophy, which was insepa¬ 
rably blended with ancient mythology, and which therefore the Mysteries 
sedulously inculcated. Hence, as it has been most justly remarked, every 
pagan cosmogony was likewise a theogony: and hence, as the Orgies treated 
of the death and regeneration of the hero-gods, they of course also treated 
of the destruction and reproduction of the World ; for these two ideas were, 
in the minds of the gentile philosophers, indivisibly associated with each 
other. Hence moreover, as the hierophant was esteemed the special re¬ 
presentative and deputy of the demiurgic great father who was said to be 
the primeval Druid or Brahmen or Magus, the learned poet Virgil places 
in the mouth ofSilcnus, who was the same as Bacchus or Osiris, just such 
a cosmogonical song as was chaunted in the Mysteries to the initiated : 
and hence the ancient Babylonians described the piscine Oannes, who was 
their original archimage, as emerging from the waters of the Erythrban sea, 
and as delivering in the capacity of an hierophant the history of a grand 
cosmogonical revolution 

This philosophy expressly taught the doctrine of the Metempsychosis; 
for it maintained, both that the great father with his three sons, and that 
every individual human being who was descended from him, reappeared 
with new bodies in each renovated World, and acted over asrain the same 
parts which they had already sustained during the existence of a former 
system. Now the transmigration of the soul was equally inculcated in 
the Mysteries, and along with it the Metamorphosis or transformation of 
the body: for such was the nature of pagan physics, that the two dogmas 
were inseparably united, so that they stood or fell together. They differ 
in fact only in respect to the particular shape of the body, into which the 
flitting soul was believed to enter: for the term Metempsychosis is used to 
describe the passage of the soul from one human body into another; while 
the term Metamorphosis is employed to describe the similar passage of the 
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soul from a human body into a bestial, or from a bestial body either into 
a different bestial body or again into a human body. Still however the 
6oul remains the same: and a transmigration of it equally takes place, into 
whatever outwardly varied tenement it may be thought to migrate. 

Such speculations have prevailed among the Hindoos from the earliest 
ages: and also were taught in the Mysteries of the ancient Babylonic 
Chaldeans Both the Metamorphosis and the Metempsychosis were alike 
inculcated in the Mysteries of the Egyptians, the Persians, and the Celts \ 
They were adopted into the Orgies of Pythagoras, and were received also 
by other speculative Greeks’. And, as Cicero declares in general terms, 
that the doctrine of the Metempsychosis was universally delivered to the 
initiated ; so we find the same notion alike established among the Burmans, 
the Tlascalans of Mexico, and the aboriginal inhabitants of South America 
who doubtless brought it with them from the Asiatic settlements of their 
forefathers *. 

The tenet of the Metamorphosis naturally emanated from that of the 
Metempsychosis; but the special channel, through which it came to have 
been received, I take to be this. According to the Hindoos, the great 
father and the great mother, at the commencement of every new mundane 
system, successively assume the forms of all kinds of animals; and thus 
give birth to the whole bestial no less than to the rational creation. Hence, 
however the origin of particular symbols may be separately accounted for; 
and in some, such as the fish or the dove or the raven for instance, we may 
doubtless perceive an independent appositeness to shadow out the person 
or thing symbolized: hence we may say in general terms, that every animal 
was deemed sacred, because every animal according to its sex was a type 

1 Instil, of Menu. chap. xii. Orac. Chald. p. 17. Pleth. et Psell. Comment, in loc. 

1 Herod. Hist. lib. ii. 123. Porph. de abstin. lib. iv. 16. Caesar, de bell. Gall. lib. vi. 
c. 14. Davies’s Mythol. p. 15, 229, 573. 

3 Ovid. Metam. lib. xv. ver. 157—175. Porph. de vit. Pyth. p. 188. Incert. de vit. 
Pyth. p. 212. Herod. Hist. lib. ii. c. 123. Diog. Laert. de vit. phil. lib. viii. $ 14. 

4 Ciccr. Fragm. e libr. dc philos. Symes’s Emhass. to Ava. vol. ii.p. 324. Torquemad. 
1. vi. c. 47. Charlevoix’s Hist, of Paraguay, vol. ii. p. 151. It was front the impure source 
of Paganism, that Origen fantastically adopted it. See Du Pin’s Biblioth. Patr. p. 111. 
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hook v. or form of the two great parents. From this source originated the Egyp¬ 
tian fable, which was borrowed by the Greeks and which made a conspi¬ 
cuous figure in the Mysteries', respecting the various bestial shapes, which 
were taken by the hero-gods during the persecution which they experienced 
from Typhon: and from the same source may be deduced the prevailing 
idea, which so pervades the entire mythological poem of Ovid as to confer 
upon it the appropriate name of the Metamorphoses. But, whatever the 
hero-gods did and suffered as exhibited in the Mysteries, that the imitative 
epoptee affected to do and suffer likewise: for the whole process of their 
initiation M as a studied transcript of the varied fortunes of the great father. 
Accordingly, as the souls of the gods passed from body to body, whether 
human or bestial, until they had accomplished the grand circle of the crea¬ 
tion; so each aspirant was diligently instructed in the abstruse doctrines of 
the Metempsychosis and the Metamorphosis. 

Nor did the matter stop here: the same philosophy, which blended 
physics with idolatry, did not overlook that important branch of physics, 
astronomy; but still, true to its purpose, it no less mingled astronomy with 
hero-’worship. Such being the case, the souls of the demon-gods were 
fabled to migrate into those heavenly bodies, whether the Sun or the Moon 
or a Star or a Constellation, which were made to represent them upon the 
sphere': and, analogously to this Sabian Metempsychosis, the souls of the 
initiated were feigned to pass through all the elements of nature and to 
experience a wonderful sidereal or planetary or solar or lunar transmi¬ 
gration 

VI. The supposed Metempsychosis of the great father and the hero-gods 
took place during the intermediate period of the deluge; for they were 
thought to be born out of one World into another, anil each world was 
separated from its successor by an universal flood or chaotic dissolution. 
But there was a very generally prevailing notion, that the waters, which 
swept away the antediluvians, cleansed the earth from the impurities which 
it had contracted; and thus, by restoring it in some measure to the Para- 

' Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 87. 1 Vide supra book i. c- i. § II. book iv. c. ]. § I. 

’ Cudworlh’s Illicit. Syst. p. 788—791. J’orph. de ant. nymph, p. 263—263. ApuL 
M darn. lib. xu 
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disiacal state, introduced a new golden age of primitive innocence and chap. 
simplicity In addition to this circumstance, as the Ark rested on mount 
Ararat, as the mount of the appulse was believed by the Gentiles to coin¬ 
cide geographically with the garden of Eden, and as there is much reason 
to think that their opinion was well founded: when the hero-gods were 
born again from the womb of their great mother, or when their souls passed 
by transmigration from the old into the new World, they literally escaped 
from the filth and pollution of a thoroughly corrupt age into that very Para¬ 
dise which was tenanted by man before the fall. 

So remarkable an occurrence was not overlooked by the original framers 
of the Mysteries. They knew, by immediate tradition from Noah and his 
children, that the human race had lapsed from their pristine integrity, and 
had thus forfeited the happiness of Eden : and they knew, however with a 
high hand they might corrupt themselves by departing from the service of 
the one true God, that a restoration to lost innocence and Paradise was 
not only necessary in order to the enjoyment of real happiness, but that it 
was actually promised to the first man through the benign agency of the 
seed of the woman. They knew likewise, that, when the antediluvian 
World was destroyed, a state of comparative innocence and holiness, resem¬ 
bling that of the first-created pair, ushered in the renovated World; as a 
state of actual purity had already ushered in the old World: and they knew, 
that the second great father was born again by transmigration into that 
very Paradise, into which the first great father had been previously born 
from the womb of the Earth; and that his restoration to comparative inte¬ 
grity, when he was delivered from the abominations of the antediluvians, 
took place in that precise region where his ancestor had been blessed with 
absolute integrity. Thus instructed, they were willing to believe, that 
Eden and lost innocence were actually regained after the deluge, that the 
hero-gods were born again from a condition of impurity to a condition of 
purity, and that their souls passed by transmigration into that identical 
state of holiness which in a preceding World they had forfeited. 


* Hence originated the fable of the arkitc Hercules cleansing the Augean stable by de¬ 
luging it with the waters of a mighty river. 
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1. Notions, accordingly, of this description may be very clearly traced 
in the ancient Mysteries; and, agreeably to the speculations respecting the 
Metempsychosis of the hero-gods, \vc find such notions almost invariably 
associated with the kindred doctrines of the Metempsychosis and the Meta¬ 
morphosis. 

Plato assures us, that the design of initiation into the Orgies was to re¬ 
store the soul, as at first, to that state of perfection, from which it had 
deflected 1 : and, in strict accordance with this alleged end, the hierophant 
taught, that, while the souls of the profane, at their leaving the body, stuck 
fast in miry filth and remained shut up in impenetrable darkness, the souls 
of the initiated winged their flight directly to the happy islands or the Pa¬ 
radisiacal habitations of the hero-gods \ These ideas pervade the whole of 
the Platonic philosophy, which is essentially the same as the old Orphic 
and Pythagorean: and we perpetually find in it allusions to what is called 
the deplumation of the soul, its fall from some prior state of blissful inte¬ 
grity, its incarceration within the body, and its final restoration after per¬ 
forming numberless transmigratory circuits to the holiness which it had 
forfeited. Such restoration was fondly thought to be accomplished by 
initiation into the Mysteries; when, after the pattern of the hero-gods, the 
aspirant descended into Hades, and thence transmigrated or was born again 
from the womb of the great mother into a mimic Paradise. 

Hence, in the Metamorphoses of Apuleius which wholly treat of the 
ancient Orgies, wc arc presented with the curious mythos or allegorical 
talc of Cupid and Psyche or Love and the Soul. From it wc learn all the 
benefits which were believed to result from initiation, and all the evils which 
the soul experienced in consequence of its lapse from pristine integrity. 
But, as we learn these particulars in immediate connection with the Myste¬ 
ries which equally taught them ; so we learn them likewise in immediate 
connection with the character of the great transmigrating father himself. 
Cupid, a lio is rightly described as the oldest of the deities, who first ap¬ 
pears when the renovated World springs out of the watery Chaos, and who 

1 Plat. Pined. apud Warlnirton. 

* Phil. Phncd. p. fi9, 81. Arislid. Elens. p. *1/51*. ct apud Slob. serm. 119. Schol. in 
Ran. Aristoph. Diog. Lacrt. in vit, Diog. Cyn. apud Warburton. 
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is celebrated as the offspring of tlie ship-goddess Aphrodite or Derceto, is 
the same person as Buddha or Osiris or Bacchus or Adonis'. He is the 
same therefore as the transmigrating great father: and his final union or 
celestial marriage with Psychfc, who in reference to her supposed new birth 
is depicted with the wings of a butterfly, seems to shadow out that ultimate 
absorption of the soul into the essence of the universal parent which 
formed so prominent a feature of the old mystic philosophy. We must 
observe, that Apuleius describes bis heroine as falling from the enjoyment 
of heavenly love through the impulse of a fatal curiosity, and as under¬ 
going toils and troubles and hardships of every description ere she recovers 
her forfeited happiness. 

The whole of this is perfectly consentaneous with the drift and awful 
ceremonial of those Mysteries, respecting which he is treating. During 
the inclosure within the Ark, the great father and his offspring were thought 
to be in a state of death and darkness, to undergo heavy toils, and to sus¬ 
tain unspeakable dangers and calamities in the course of their transmigra- 
tory progress to Eden or the isles of the blessed: and, in imitation of such 
difficulties, the aspirant was often made even literally to encounter very 
severe and appalling trials, ere his mystic regeneration into light and liberty 
and holiness was allowed to be accomplished. No one, as w’e learn from 
Gregory Nazianzen, could be initiated into the Mysteries of the Persian 
Mithras until he had undergone all sorts of penal trials, and had thus ap¬ 
proved himself holy and impassible *. He was made to pass through fire 
and water, to brave the opposing sword, and to support the most austere 
fasts, without shrinking or complaining. If his courage failed him, he was 
rejected as unworthy, and cast out as profane J . Similar difficulties, though 
operating rather upon the imagination than upon the bodily organs, were 
objected to the candidates for initiation into the Mysteries of Eleusis. 4 hey 
were required to grope their darkling w’ay through a terrific gloom as ol 
the grave, while hideous phantoms flitted before their eyes, and while their 
ears were stunned with the loud hayings of the infernal dogs. Ibis task 

» Vide supra book iv. c. 5 . § XXIT. 1 Greg. Naz. 1 Orat. cont Julian. 

3 Maurice’s Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 991 

Pag. Idol. 
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being accomplished with due fortitude, they suddenly emerged from the 
horrors of the artificial Ilades, and were admitted as regenerate souls into 
the overpowering splendor of the sacred isles of Elysium. 

To such a process Virgil alludes in the sixth book of the Eneid. As 
all the initiated, whether Hercules or Theseus or Orpheus or Bacchus or 
Ulysses, are invariably said to have descended into hell; so the poet con¬ 
ducts his hero into the realms below, commencing his narrative with the 
identical formula which the hierophant was wont to use while the doors 
were closing upon the profaneAfter safely passing through much oppo¬ 
sition and through many appalling spectacles, En£as at length arrives in 
the Paradisiacal fields of Elysium. Here Anchises, personating the hiero¬ 
phant, sets forth in a solemn oration the sum and substance of the mystical 
philosophy: and, in the course of it, fails not to describe those purgatorial 
trials, through which the aspirants were required to win their way, ere they 
could transmigrate or be born again into the Paradisiacal islands of the 
blessed \ 

Now these were the precise trials undergone by such as were initiated 
into the Mysteries of Mithras. They are the same also as those, to which 
the devotees among the Hindoos still fanatically submit. In each case 
moreover the end was still the same. Such austerities were invariably 
practised with a view to obtain that purilication of soul, or rather that 
enthusiastic abstraction from every worldly object and that union of mind 
with the great father, which was believetl to constitute the spiritual part 
of the regeneration of the Mysteries. Hence, among the Hindoos, no less 
than among the Persians, the Greeks, the Egyptians, and the Celts, those, 
who have submitted to such frantic austerities, arc dignified with the appel¬ 
lation of the txeice-born '. 

2. As the purifying transmigration took place during the passage of the 

1 Scho!. iu A poll. Argon, lib. i. vcr. 91G. Scbol. in Etjuil. ArisL. ver. 732. Scliol. in 
ArisL. Han. ver. 857. apud Wurburton. Albric. tie tleor. imng. c. xxii. p. 821*. Tzotz. in 
Lycopli. ver. 1928, 51. Apollod. Bibl. lib. ii. c. 5. j 12. Virg. 2Encitl. lib. vi. ver. 
119 — 121, 258. 

a Virg. yKneitl. lib. vi. vcr. 723— T.^. 

1 Maur. Inti. Ant. vul. v. p. 951. InstiL. of Menu. chap. ii. § 79. 108, l lG —150. 
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regenerated souls from one World to another, as the prototype of this 
imagined passage was the entrance of the Noetic family into the Ark from 
the antediluvian World and their egress from it into the postdiluvian, and 
as the Metempsychosis was from the earliest period immediately connected 
with the Metamorphosis: we shall not wonder to find an opinion very 
generally prevalent, that the human soul, after its departure from the body, 
in order that it might be penally cleansed from the various stains contracted 
in the flesh, was destined successively to enter into the forms of all kinds 
of animals. 

This doctrine is set forth with much minuteness of detail in the theology 
of the Hindoos ': it is taught likewise in those remains which have come 
down to us of the old Chaldean philosophy*: it was equally inculcated by 
the Egyptian priesthood 5 : and it was zealously adopted into those bor¬ 
rowed Mysteries, which were instituted by Pythagoras*. Traces of it 
remain to this day in the east: and, as the great poem of Ovid is wholly 
built upon the tenet in question, so we can scarcely take up an oriental tale 
in which it does not immediately present itself to our notice. 

Of the ancient Mysteries, as we might naturally expect, it constituted a 
very eminent part: for, since the whole doctrine of transmigration however 
modified sprang from the passage of the great father out of one World into 
another, it would of course be treated of in those Orgies which professed 
to detail the varied fortunes of the principal hero-god. Thus the soul of 
Osiris was said to migrate into a bull; that of Typhon, into an ass and a 
crocodile; and those of the other divinities, into the forms of other animals. 
Thus also the hero of the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, which relates alto¬ 
gether to the old Mysteries, is described as being changed into an ass. 
And thus the British Taliesin, when detailing the process of his initiation 
into the Orgies of Ceridwen, speaks of himself as assuming a variety of 
different figures, ere he was finally born again and admitted into the order 
of the epoptaj. 

I think there is reason to believe, that by the easy contrivance of masks 


1 Instit of Menu. chap, xii, 
3 Jlcrod. Hist. lib. ii, c. 123. 


* Orac. Chal. p. 17- Opsop. 

4 Ovid. Metam. lib. xv. ver. 165—175. 
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ecus v. or vizors the aspirants were actually made to exhibit the several forms of 
the animals, into which they were said to be metamorphosed. This opi¬ 
nion I have already had occasion to express, when discussing the fabled 
birds of Memnon 1 : and it receives additional strength from a curious pas¬ 
sage of Porphyry, which seems at once to shew, how distinguished a part 
of the Mysteries the Metamorphosis was considered, and likewise how in 
the celebration of them that [Metamorphosis was actually exhibited. 
After stating that the Metempsychosis was an universal doctrine of the 
Persian Magi; he remarks, with no less ingenuity than truth, that that 
tenet was apparently set forth in the Mysteries of Mithras. For the Magi, 
wishing obscurely to declare the common relationship of men and animals, 
were wont to distinguish the former by the several names of the latter. 
Hence the men, who were initiated into the Orgies, they denominated 
lions; the women, lionesses; and the ministering priests, ravens. Some¬ 
times also they styled them eagles and hawks: and, whosoever was initiated 
into these leontic Mysteries, that person was constantly made to assume 
the forms of all sorts of animals. He adds, that Pallas, in his treatise on 
the rites of Mithras, says, that this Metamorphosis was usually thought to 
relate to the different animals of the zodiac : but he intimates, that its true 
origin was to be ascribed to the doctrine of the soul's transmigratory revo¬ 
lution through the bodies of every kind of bird and beast and reptile. He 
then, after instancing the common practice among the Latins of applying 
to men the names of animals, intimates, that the hierophants were equally 
accustomed to designate the demiurgic hero-gods themselves by parallel 
appellations. Thus they called Diana a shc-wolf; the Sun, a bull or a 
lion or a dragon or a hawk; and Ilecatc, a mare or a cow or a lioness or 
a bitch. In a similar manner, they denominated Proserpine Phcrcphatta , 
because the phatta or wild dove was sacred to her: and, as the priests and 
priestesses of the heathen gods ordinarily assumed the names and attri¬ 
butes of the deities whom they venerated, and as Maia or the great nursing 
mother was the same as Proserpine; they thence, as we learn from Hero¬ 
dotus, styled the oracular priestesses of the ship-goddess pigeons. For the 


* Vide supra book iv. c. 5. $ XXIX. 3. (G.) 
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same reason, as Porphyry elsewhere teaches us, the ancients called the CUAP . vi. 
priestesses of the infernal Ceres bees; because they denominated their 
great goddess the floating Moon a bee , while they bestowed upon Proser¬ 
pine the epithet of homed. They likewise, as he proceeds to remark, styled 
the Moon a bull', and, since new-born souls were said to be produced out 
of the Moon, since the Moon was called a bull or coxv which was the sym¬ 
bol of the Theba or lunar ark of Osiris, and since the fable thence origi¬ 
nated of the generation of bees from the body of a heifer; all new-born 
souls or souls regenerated in the Mysteries were distinguished by the appel¬ 
lation of bees. It was on account of this doctrine of the transmigratory 
Metamorphosis, as he further informs us, that the initiated were wont to 
abstain from domestic birds; and that, in the Eleusinian Orgies, birds and 
fishes and beans and pomegranates were strictly prohibited It was on 
account of this same doctrine also no doubt, that the Buddhists and Pytha¬ 
goreans have inculcated abstinence from all animal food. And it was still 

O 

on the same grounds, that the Syrians religiously refused to eat doves and 
fishes, because those animals had been the successive forms or vehicles of 
their transmigrating great goddess. 

3. From the foregoing passage of Porphyry, and from the other passages 
which have been referred to in conjunction with it, it is easy to collect, both 
how the dogma of the Metamorphosis was connected with the Mysteries, 
and how in the celebration of them it was scenically and therefore literally 
exhibited. As the great father was born again from a floating Moon or 
from a wooden ark shaped like a cow ,* and as he and his mystic consort 
were feigned to have assumed the forms of all kinds of animals, while pain¬ 
fully migrating from one World into another: so the souls of the imitative 
aspirants were similarly said to be born again from the Moon or from the 
body of a cow, and were declared to pass successively through the bodies 
of various animals in their progress towards Paradisiacal perfection. 

Now this, we find, was actually exhibited in the Orgies, for Porphyry 
tells us, that the initiated were clothed in the forms of every sort of animals. 

' Porpli. de abstin. lib. iv. $ 16. Porpli. de ant. nymph, p. 260,261,262. Herod. Hist, 
lib. ii. c. 5i, 55. 
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•ox v. His phraseology is remarkable': and it seems very clearly to allude to the 
particular mode, in which such metamorphoses were accomplished. By 
means of bestial vizors and garments aptly made out of proper skins, the 
aspirants successively appeared in the characters of whatever animals they 
were appointed to personate: and this was denominated their transmigra- 
tory Metamorphosis \ Accordingly, as I have elsewhere observed, the 
Bembine table exhibits various human figures with the heads of birds or 
of beasts: and, because the priests of Anubis disguised themselves with 
canine masks, the Greeks, who dearly loved the marvellous, invented the 
tale of there being in the upper Egypt a whole tribe of men who had heads 
like that of a dog 5 . 

VII. The ancient Mvsteries then described the death and regeneration 
of the transmigrating great father, and with it set forth the received phy¬ 
sical system of an endless succession of similar worlds. The first part of 
them was of a doleful and terrific nature : and this shadowed out the death, 
or descent into hell, or entrance into the lunar ship, or painful purificatory 
passage of the chief hero-god; together with the universal dissolution of 
the mundane frame, and the reduction of the World to its primeval chaotic 
state. The second part of them was of a joyous and lively nature: and 
this exhibited the revival, or return from hell, or egress from the lunar ship, 
or accomplishment of the purificatory passage from World to World, or 
figurative regeneration, of the same hero-god; together with his recovery" 
of Paradise when on the summit of Ararat he quitted the womb of the now 
stationary Baris, and the production of a new World out of the all-per- 
\ading waters which hail inundated and destroyed the old World. Such, 
with the addition of the dependent doctrines of the Metempsychosis and 
the Metamorphosis, and with the declaration that at each great numdano 
catastrophe: the universal hermaphroditic parent was left in the solitary 

' *G r< to. Xicurixa irap»?ia//|3a>’W!' > wifiTiSfTat 

1 Hence originated ilie notion, that the Hyperborean or Celtic Druids could change 
themselves into birds. Ovid. Melam. lib. xv. ver. 350. 

3 in all that Bp. Warhurlon says respecting llie Metempsychosis and the Metamor¬ 
phosis, he appears to me lo be as much mistaken as he is in his general idea of the 
Mysteries* 
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majesty of demiurgic unity : such were the ancient Mysteries, so far as chat. vi. 
they respected the compound personage of whose varied fortunes they pro¬ 
fessed to give a sccnical representation. 

But besides this they held out the offer of a certain wonderful regenera¬ 
tion, attended with a vast increase of purity and knowledge, to all such, 
as, after undergoing the preparatory austerities, should be duly initiated 
into them. AVc have now therefore to consider the mode and nature of 
the initiation of the aspirants. This, it will be found, was wholly imitative; 
a point, which I have already in some measure anticipated, and which per¬ 
fectly harmonizes with the prevailing genius of pagan theology. Whatever 
the great father did or suffered, that also the mimic aspirant professed to 
do and suffer. If the one descended into the infernal regions, and braved 
a passage full of darkness and difficulty : so likewise did the other. If the 
one entered into a sacred cave or floating ark: so likewise did the other. 

If the one was reputed to transmigrate from body to bod}’, whether human 
or bestial: so likewise was the other. If the one was said to be purified 
by his passage from World to World, and at length to land safely in Para¬ 
dise or the isles of the blessed : so likewise was the other. If the one was 
said to emerge from Hades or to be restored to life or to be born again : 
so likewise was the other. If the one was indifferently reputed to be born 
again from the door of a rocky cavern, from a stone cell, from the cleft of 
a rock, from a cow, from an ark or boat, from the Moon, or from the womb 
of the great goddess: so likewise was the other. In every particular in 
short there a as a studied similarity between them: and, as the hierophant 
personated the demiurgic father, who built the smaller floating World and 
who presided over the renovation of each larger World, who was esteemed 
the first Magus or Druid and who as such was represented by every suc¬ 
ceeding Magus or Druid ; so all the initiated claimed, in virtue of their 
initiation, to become one with the god, whom they adored, and whom they 
recognized as the common ancestor of mankind*. 

VIII. I may now substantiate what has been said, by adducing such 
accounts of the various modes of initiation into the Mysteries as have been 
handed down to us from antiquity. 


* Euseb. Praq>. Evan. lib. iii. 
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1. Here it may be premised, that the ordinary title, by which initiation 
itself was distinguished, was that of a descent into hell: for, as the great 
father was thought to have gone down into Hades when lie entered into his 
floating coffin, so every aspirant was made to undergo a similar imitative 
descent. Hence some of the pretended Orphic hymns, that were chaunted 
at the celebration of the Mysteries, bore this identical title; which was 
therefore equivalent to the sacred discourse of the epoptee 1 : and hence 
Virgil, in describing the descent of Enbas, uses the very formula by which 
the hierophant excluded the profane, and expressly refers to the Orgies of 
the Eleusinian Ceres \ Hence also, in the Frogs of Aristophanes, when 
Hercules tells Bacchus that the inhabitants of Elysium were the initiated, 
Xanthius says, And I am the ass carrying Mysteries , alluding to the cir¬ 
cumstance of the Typhonian ass being employed to carry the sacred ark 
with its contents; on which the scholiast justly observes, that the Hades 
of the mystse was to be sought for in the Orgies of Eleusis 1 : and hence, 
in Lucian’s dialogue of the Tyrant , when persons of every condition in life 
arc represented as sailing together to the infernal world, Mycillus exclaims 
to the Cynic, You have been initiated into the Eleusinian Mysteries; does 
not our present darkling passage closely resemble that of the aspirants ? 
To which his companion immediately replies, JUost undoubtedly 4 . 

(1.) Agreeably to such intimations, those ancient writers, who describe 
an initiation, describe it as a descent into hell and as a final escape into 
Elysium. 

Thus ue find Apuleius saying of himself, I approached the confines of 
death ; and, having crossed the threshold oj Proserpine, I at length re¬ 
turned, borne along through all the elements. 1 beheld the Sun shining in 
the dead of night with luminous splendor: I saw both the iiferual and the 
celestial gods. I approached and adored them 5 . r lhus also Thcmistius 
represents an aspirant, as first encountering much horror and uncertainty, 
but afterwards as being conducted by the hierophant into a place of tran¬ 
quil safety. Entering now into the mystic dome, he is filed with horror 

' Warburl. Div. Log. b. ii. sect. 1-. p. 102. 1 Virg. /Lucid, lib. vi. vcr. 25S. 

3 Arist. Kan. vcr. 357. Scliol. in loc. apud Warlntrton. 

* Luc. Calajp. j>. GF3. apud Wurburtoa. 5 Apul, Mctaiu. lib. xi. apud Warburton. 
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and amazement. He is seized with solicitude and a total perplexity. He cnil '' 
is unable to move a step forward: and he is at a loss to find the entrance 
to that road, which is to lead him to the place he aspires to. But now , 
in the midst of his perplexity, the prophet or conducting hierophant sud¬ 
denly lays open to him the space before the portals of the temple \ Pro- 
clus speaks exactly to the same purpose: In the most holy Mysteries, 
before the scene of the mystic visions, there is a terror infused into the 
minds of the initiated \ What the scene of these mystic visions ivas, The- 
mistius immediately goes on to inform us. Having thoroughly purified 
him, the hierophant note discloses to the initiated a region all over illumi¬ 
nated and shining with a divine splendor. The-cloud and thick darkness 
are dispersed: and the mind, which before was full of disconsolate obscu¬ 
rity, now emerges, as it were, into day, replete with light and cheaifulness, 
out of the profound depth into which it had been plunged 3 . This was 
called the Autopsia or the seeing things with one's own eyes: and now, in 
token of his regeneration or new birth from Hades into Elysium, a golden 
serpent was placed in the bosom of the initiated, and the self-conspicuous 
image of nature was presented to his gaze 4 . The former, by its faculty 
of shedding its skin, described the twice-born as emerging into a renovated 
World or entering upon a fresh course of existence: the latter was that 
too prevalent symbol of the great father; which was inclosed within the 
sacred ark, which was borne aloft in the Isiac processions, which yet ap¬ 
pears in the inmost recesses of the Elcphanta pagoda, which shadowed out 
the generative or demiurgic principle by which World was produced from 
World, which floated in the ship Argha on the surface of the deluge, and 
which now strongly illuminated by a lambent flame was exhibited to the 
fanatical devotee. 

But one of the most curious accounts of initiation into the Mysteries is 
given by an ancient writer, preserved by Stobeus. He professes to explain 
the exact conformity between death or a real descent into the infernal re- 

* Orat. in Patrem. apud Warburton. 

1 Proc. in Plat. Tlieol. lib. iii. c. 18. apud Warburton. 

3 Orat. in Patrem. apud Warburton. 

4 Clem. Alex. Cohort, p. 11. Orac. Magic, p. 21. Psell. Schol. in loc. 
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sook v. gions, and initiation where those regions were scenically exhibited; between 
also a restoration to life or a resurrection from the grave, and the mystic 
emerging from Hades into the light and liberty of Elysium. The mind, 
says he, is affected and agitated in death, just as it is in initiation into the 
grand mysteries. And xcord anszeers to word, as well as thing to thing: 

for TELEUTAN IS TO DIE; and TELEISTHA1 IS TO BE INITIATED. The 
first stage, or the mournful part of the Mysteries, is nothing but errors and 
uncertainties, laborious wanderings, a rude and fearful march through 
night and darkness. And now, when the aspirants have arrived on the 
verge of death and initiation, every thing wears a dreadful aspect: it is all 
horror, trembling, sweating, and affright ment. But, this scene once over, 
or at the commencement of the joyful part of the Mysteries, a miraculous 
and divine light displays itself, and shining plains and'flowery meadows open 
on all hands before them. Here they are entertained with hymns and 
dances, with the sublime doctrines of sacred knowledge, and with reverend 
and holy visions. And, nozo become perfect and initiated, they are free and 
no longer under restraints: but, crowned and triumphant, they zvalk up 
and down the regions of the blessed, converse zvith pure and holy men, and 
celebrate the sacred mysteries at pleasure \ 

These two parts of the Mysteries, namely the first or mournful part and 
the second or joyful part, were sometimes distinguished by the names of 
the smaller and the greater Mysteries. Thus Sopatcr, when lie had passed 
through the former, says of himself, Being nozo about to undergo the lus¬ 
trations which immediately precede initiation into the greater Mysteries, 
they called me happy 1 : and thus Euripides, elegantly alluding to this divi¬ 
sion of the Orgies, denominates sleep the smaller Mysteries of death J . 
It was doubtless to these two parts, which invariably succeeded each other; 
the one terrific and mournful, the other cheerful and consolatory; the one 
exhibiting the descent into Ilades, the other the escape into Elysium: it 
was doubtless to these two parts, which constituted the smaller and the 
greater Mysteries, that Aristides referred, when lie styled the pantomimic 


1 Slob. Eclog. Scrm. CXIX. p. 605. nputl Warbuiion. 
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Orgies of Eleasis that most shocking, and yet most ravishing, represen- cuaf. vj 
tat ion \ 

(2.) Such being the mode of initiation into the Egyptian Mysteries of 
Isis and into the Grecian Mysteries of Ceres, we shall now be able to dis¬ 
cern the specific meaning and the singular propriety of one of the most 
remarkable plagues inflicted upon Pharaoh and his subjects. 

The penal miracles of the Old Testament are rarely to be considered as 
mere punishments: while they chastise the offender indeed, they at the 
same time strike directly at the offence. This general idea has, for the 
most part, been very happily exemplified by Mr. Bryant in his treatise on 
the plagues of Egypt: but, I think, he has been the least fortunate in his 
elucidation of the plague of darkness; which he judges to be a monitory 
stroke upon the Sun, viewed as the principal object of gentile idolatry. To 
me it rather seems to have an immediate and decisive reference to the 
shews of the Mysteries. 

These were exhibited to the terrified aspirant in a sort of darkness visible; 
a darkness, broken only, as we learn from Pletho, by the playing of a lurid 
flame and by occasional flashes of artificial lightning, which served to render 
the gloom more horrible*. Through such darkness flitted at intervals many 
portentous phantoms 5 . Psellus tells us, that, in celebrating the Mysteries, 
it was usual to present before the initiated certain demons of a canine figure, 
and with them many other monstrous and mishapen apparitions *: and 
Chrysostom, speaking of the ancient Orgies, remarks, that, when the aspi¬ 
rant was conducted within the mystic dome, he saw many strange sights 
and heard many appalling voices, was alternately affected by darkness and 
light, and beheld innumerable things most fearful and most uncommon 5 . 

The noises, which accompanied these horrid phantoms, as well as the phan¬ 
toms themselves, are at once alluded to and very fully described by the 
poets Virgil and Claudian, in their account of an initiatory descent into 
Hades. Beneath the feet, the rocking earth seemed loudly to bellow: 
above the head, rolled the most astounding thunders. The temple of the 

’ Arist. Eleus, apu<l Warburton. * Pleth. Scliol. in Orac. Mag. p. 45. 

3 Pleth. Schol.in Orac. Mag. p. 40. 4 Psell. Scliol. in Orac. Chald. p. 90. 

5 Chrysost. Orat. xii. apud Warburton. 
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Cecropian goddess roared from its inmost recesses: the holy torches of 
Eleusis were waved on high by mimic furies: the snakes of Triptolemus 
hissed a loud defiance: and the bowlings of the infernal dogs resounded 
through the awful gloom, which resembled the malignant and imperfect 
light of the Moon when partially obscured by clouds. In the midst of dark¬ 
ness were seen monsters of every shape and description, from the fabulous 
Centaur to the triple Geryon and the three-headed Hecatk ’. Now, as we 
may collect from the specified time, during which the Egyptian Osiris was 
inclosed within his floating coffin and the Grecian Hercules within the 
great fish; the aspirants were usually compelled to remain in this dismal 
state of darkness and discomfort no less a period than three days computed 
after the oriental manner: that is to say, they entered into the artificial 
Hades the evening of the first day, and were not liberated until the morn¬ 
ing of the third day. And this confinement was sometimes extended even to 
a greater length: but still the allotted period was always produced by a 
cabalistic multiplication of three into itself. Thus Pythagoras, when he was 
initiated into the Cretan Mysteries of Jupiter, is said to have been actually 
immured within the sacred Idt:an cave three times nine days \ The ge¬ 
nuine period of confinement therefore, during the progress through the 
smaller Mysteries, was three oriental days: and these days, when we recol¬ 
lect the manifest character of Osiris, related to the period during which 
Noah was shut up in the ark; for, putting each day for a year according 
to the mystic eastern mode of reckoning, we shall find, that he entered into 
the Ark towards the close of one year, remained in it a complete second 
year, and quitted it at the commencement of the third year. 

And now let us apply these observations to ascertain the nature and ob¬ 
ject of the plague of darkness. . 

The scriptural account of it is very brief; yet it sets forth one circum¬ 
stance of high importance: there was a thick darkness in all the land of 
J'igypt three days; they saw not one another, neither rose any from his 
placeJor three days’. It appears then, that the duration of the preter- 


1 Virg. /File id. lib. vj. ver. 25G—289. Claud, dc rapt. I’i'oscrp. sub iuii. 
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natural darkness was precisely equal to that of the darkness of the smaller chap. vi. 
Mysteries: three days was the allotted period of each; and, at the end of 
that time, the terrified Egyptians and the terrified aspirants alike emerged 
to the chcarfnl light of heaven. What occurred during the miraculous 
darkness, Scripture does not specifically mention : it merely intimates, that 
the horrid uncertainty which ensued was such, as to fix every Egyptian in 
doubt or despair to the place which he happened to occupy. Now this 
was the precise frame of mind, which is said to have been produced in the 
aspirant by the awful darkness of the Mysteries: and to that darkness he 
was consigned during the space of three oriental days. Hence, even if we 
had no further account of the matter, I should be led to conclude, that the 
plague of darkness was intended to punish the Egyptians in express allu¬ 
sion to their gloomy nocturnal celebration of the Isiac Orgies: so that they, 
who were accustomed to sit in mimic artificial darkness during three days 
in honour of their defunct god, were suddenly plunged by the true God in 
a horrible preternatural darkness of the very same continuance. But the 
author of the apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon has preserved a most curious 
Jewish tradition, relative to the specific nature of this plague : which inti¬ 
mates, that the Egyptian votaries of Osiris were not only wrapped in 
palpable darkness; but that they heard the identical noises, and beheld 
through the horrid gloom the identical spectres, which so eminently distin¬ 
guished the first or mournful part of the Mysteries. 

IVhen unrighteous men thought to oppress the holy nation, they, being 
shut up in their houses, the prisoners of darkness and fettered with the 
bonds of a long night, lay there fugitives from the eternal Providence. For, 
while they supposed to lie hid in their secret sins, they were scattered under 
a dark veil of forgetfulness, being horribly astonished and troubled with 
strange apparitions. For neither might the corner that held them keep 
them from fear: but noises as of waters falling down sounded about them, 
and sad visions appeared unto them with heavy countenances. No power 
of the fire might give them light: neither could the bright fames of the 
stars endure to lighten that horrible night. Only there appeared unto 
them afire kindled of itself, very dreadful : for, being much terrified, they 
thought the things which they saw to be worse than the sight they saw not. 
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As for the Illusions of art magic, they were put dozen ; and their vaunting 
in wisdom zcas reproved zeith disgrace. For they, who promised to drive 
away terrors and troubles from a sick soul, zeere sick themselves of fear, 
zvorthy to be laughed at. For, though no terrible thing did fear them; 
yet, being scared zeith beasts that passed by and hissing of serpents, they 
died for fear, refusing to look upon the air zehich could of no side be 
avoided. They, sleeping the same sleep that night zvherein they could do 
nothing and zehich came upon them out of the bottoms of inevitable hell, 
zverc partly vexed zeith monstrous apparitions, and partly fainted, their 
heart failing them; for a sudden fear and not looked for came upon 
than. So then zvhosoever there fell dozen zvas straitly kept, shut up in a 
prison zeithout iron bars. Whether it zeere a zehist/ing zeind, or a melodi¬ 
ous noise of birds among the spreading branches, or a pleasing full of water 
running violently, or a hideous sound of stones cast dozen, or a running that 
could not be. seen of skipping beasts, or a roaring voice of most savage zeild 
beasts, or a rebounding echo from the hollow mountains ; these things made 
them to swoon for fear. For the whole zcorld shined zeith clear light, and 
none zeere hindered in their labour. Over them only zeas spread a heavy 
night, an image of that darkness zehich should afterzeard receive than 
In this very remarkable passage, besides the mention that is made of 
dreadful noises and monstrous apparitions, we may perceive a perpetual 
reference to the notions which prevailed respecting the Mysteries. They, 
who were shut up in the consecrated cell or grotto, were considered as 
temporary prisoners, and like their god were supposed for a season to lie 
hid in darkness *. To this disappearance from the eyes of mortals, the veil 
of Isis, by which she was shrouded from the too curious gaze of the pro¬ 
fane, seems evidently to refer. It was deemed the veil of death-like forget¬ 
fulness: because the great father, while inclosed in the Ark, appeared to 
he consigned to the oblivion of utter extinction ; and was thought to float 
in his collin upon the surface of the waters, wrapt in the heavy slumber of 
the tomb. Such mimic exhibitions were converted, during the preter¬ 
natural darkness, into awful realities. The initiated Egyptians felt tliem- 
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selves, as indeed confined within a prison and shrouded by a thick veil of chap. «, 
utter forgetfulness. They perceived the complete nullity of all those magic 
illusions, which were wont to be displayed in the shews of the Mysteries: 
and they found their boasted wisdom or illumination converted into folly, 
and th<5ir promises of liberating the appalled soul of the aspirant from terror 
and trouble changed into disgraceful impotence. Instead of their panto¬ 
mimic hell, with all its apparatus of artificial noises and ghostly trumpery; 
they now beheld a dreadful representation of the place of torment, rising 
apparently from the bottomless pit, and furnished with every kind of fright¬ 
ful sounds and monstrous apparitions: and, instead of scenically wander¬ 
ing in the night-time under the pretended influence of a divine mania, they 
now experienced a horrid consciousness of being fugitives during a long 
night from that eternal providence which really watched over the erratic 
course of their deified great father. 

Thus accurately, in every part, does the apocryphal description of the 
plague of darkness correspond with the accounts, which have come down 
to us of the ancient initiations : the description, I say, of that plague; 
which, as we are taught by Holy Scripture, lasted the precise time of the 
aspirant’s confinement in the funereal gloom of the lesser Mysteries. 

2. At the end of this period, the Egyptians were restored to the light of 
heaven: and, at the end of the same period, the now twice-born epoptoe 
were liberated from the darkness of Hades, and emerged into Elysium 
where they again beheld the Sun shining with his full lustre; in some in¬ 
stances, I believe, the literal Sun, in others an artificial luminous imitation 
of it The former they saw, when they quitted the stone cell or rocky 
cavern : the latter was that Sun, which Virgil mentions as illuminating the 
scats of the happy, and which blazed upon the initiated Apuleius in the 
very dead of night'. 

The Elysian fields, into which the epoptae were conducted after their 
fearful march through the realms of death and darkness, were distinguished 
also by the appellation of the isles of the blessed or the sacred fortunate 
islands: and they were variously said to be situated on the summit of a 
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book v. lofty mountain, in the orb of the Moon, and in the midst of the all-pervad¬ 
ing ocean. What we are to understand by these Elysian fields, even inde¬ 
pendently of all that I have already argued on the subject, is told us very 
unreservedly in the magic oracles of Chaldea. The soul, after its various 
transmigratory purgations, is there indifferently exhorted, to hasten to the 
luminous abode of the great father from whom it emanated, and to seek 
after Paradise: and, accordingly, in the precise phraseology of the Mys¬ 
teries, this Paradise is explained by Pletho as meaning the universally 
illuminated residence of the soul when regenerated *. 

The Elysium then of the Orgies was a Paradise : but where are we to 
look for this Paradisiacal abode of the twice-born soul ? Beinc an island, 
it could only be approached by water: being situated within the orb of the 
Moon, it must be viewed as immediately connected with the floating Moon 
or sacred lunar island : being fixed also to the summit of a lofty mountain, 
it must be sought on the top of a mountain of the Moon, which once being 
surrounded by the ocean, while its peak emerged from the waves, was 
really and literally an island. The scite of a Paradise or an Elysium, thus 
peculiarly characterized, may easily be collected from the Mysteries : and 
the inference will exactly correspond with the opinion, to which I have 
been elsewhere conducted \ 

In the Orgies, the approach to Elysium was over the waters of the in¬ 
fernal river Styx : the appointed vehicle u’as the Baris or ship of Charon : 
and out of this ship the transmigrating soul was born again into a better 
state, when it reached the shore of the sacred island. Now the ship of 
Charon was no other than the ship of Osiris or Is warn or Mcnu-Satyavrata. 
But that ship was certainly the Ark. The ship of Charon therefore was 
also the Ark. Hence, the infernal river which he navigated must inevit¬ 
ably be the deluge. Accordingly, the Greek mythologists tell us, that the 
Styx was really the boundless ocean : the Egyptian mythologists viewed 
the Nile and the Achcrusian lake in a similar light, for they called their 
sacred river the ocean and launched into it the ark of the great father: and 
the Hindoo mythologists plainly shew the uniformity of their sentiments 
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also, by indifferently setting the ship Argha afloat on the waters of the de- chap. n. 
luge and on the holy stream of their infernal Ganges. But the voyage of 
Noah terminated on the summit of Ararat: and the imitative voyage ot the 
initiated in the ship of Charon terminated on the shore of the Elysian 
island. Consequently, the Elysian island or the Paradise of the Mysteries 
coincides with the summit of mount Ararat. And, agreeably to this con¬ 
clusion, as we have reason to believe with the pagans that the primeval 
garden of Eden was actually planted in the region of the arkite mountain, 
so the top of Ararat will minutely answer to all that is said of Elysium. It 
is the summit of a lofty mountain : it was once an island, circled on every 
side by the sea: it was the abode of the blessed, who flourished in the 
golden age and who are declared to have afterwards become the hero-gods 
of the Gentiles : it was the place, where at the commencement of a new 
system the great father was born again out of the womb of the great 
mother: it was the original mountain of that floating Moon, within which 
Osiris was inclosed and which was fabled to sail over the waters of the in¬ 
fernal river. In every particular therefore it agrees with Elysium, or the 
sacred lunar island of the Mysteries : and, since the whole business of 
initiation was purely imitative, and since the wonderful voyage of the ark- 
inclosed great father was the main subject of the Mysteries ; we cannot, so 
far as I am able to judge, reasonably doubt, that the acquisition of Para¬ 
dise by the epopta;, which corresponds with the second part of the Orgies 
or the egress of die great father from his ark or coffin, is equivalent to their 
mimic landing on that mountain-island, which, from its having been the 
actual scite of the primitive garden and from its being subsequently sur¬ 
rounded by the ocean, was denominated the sacred Elysian island of the 
blessed. 

(1.) When the aspirants were safely landed on the shore of Elysium, 
they were said to he born again : and, as this new birth took place when 
they quitted the Baris, that mysterious vessel was of course the mother 
from whose womb they were regenerated. 

Now the Baris, within which Osiris was inclosed, resembled in form the 
lunar crescent: and he was sometimes also fabled to have been shut up in 
a wooden cow, the horns of which exhibited the figure of the Moon during 
Pag. Idol. vol. in. X 
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the early part of the first quarter. The ark therefore of Osiris was symbolized 
at once by the Moon and by a cow: and, in consequence of this circum¬ 
stance, in the old dialect of the Syrians and the Egyptians the same word 
T/ieba came equally to denote a cow and an ark. Hence, as the great 
father entered into an ark, and afterwards quitted it; he was mystically 
said to have been born out of the Moon, within which he once took refuge 
during a time of danger : and, for the same reason, as he was feigned to 
have been shut up in a wooden cow ; so, when he was liberated from the 
ambiguous Theba, he was said to have been regenerated from the womb of 
a cow. Oi this second birth from the Moon or from a cow, Bacchus, 
Osiris, Siva, Chrishna, and Woden, severally afford us the requisite in¬ 
stances: and, since the Moon and the cow were equally symbols of the 
Ark or the ship Argo, the regeneration from such symbols is clearly equi¬ 
valent to a second birth from the Ark. But, whatever the great father did 
or suffered, that also the imitative aspirants professed to do and suffer. 
Hence, as the Elysian island was sometimes placed in the orb of the Moon, 
because the floating Moon rested after the deluge on the Paradisiacal 
mountain of Ararat; so the initiated, who were born again out of the luni- 
form Baris when they landed on the shore of Elysium, were wont to be de¬ 
nominated children of the Moon : and hence, as the lunar boat, which 
wafted them over the Stygian flood, was called Theba and was symbolized 
by a cow; so the epoptas were said to experience a regeneration from the 
womb of that animal, because they were mystically born again from its 
prototype the lunar boat. 

(2.) Of such notions and such hicroglyphical pantomimes it is not diffi¬ 
cult to adduce examples. 

In Plutarch’s vision of Timarchus, every initiated soul, which is born 
into the world, is described as being born out of a Moon which floated on 
the Stygian lake : and, in Porphyry’s treatise on the cave of the nymphs, 
the souls of men are similarly said to be born out of a door in the side of 
the Moon, which on that account was deemed the female president of gene¬ 
ration. By this Moon, which floated on the waters of the Styx, we are 
plainly to understand the luniform ark or Baris of Osiris or Charon: for 
that was the only Moon, which thus floated; and that was the identical 
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Moon, out of which the initiated were born again into Elysium. In eon- cuap. vi. 
sequence, no doubt, of such u birth, the old Orphic poet addresses the 
epopt Museus as the offspring of the resplendent Moon. The personage 
thus denominated had been initiated into the Orgies: and he was said, like 
Bacchus and Osiris and Siva, to have been born out of the Moon, because 
he had been conveyed over the mimic infernal river of the Mysteries in the 
luniform ship of Charon. But Porphyry further tells us, that the symbol 
of this generative floating Moon was an animal of the bovine species: 
whence, he remarks, all those souls, which were born out of the Moon, 
were likewise styled bugenis or cow-born. The whole of this is perfectly in¬ 
telligible : every initiated soul, which was iniitatively born out of one World 
into another, or which was ferried over the Stygian flood into the lunar 
mountain-island of Elysium, was indifferently represented, from the mode 
of its transmigratory conveyance, as born again from the ship or the Moon 
or the eow. Each of these however was equally a form of the great mo¬ 
ther : and the great mother herself, when viewed as an animated goddess, 

■was delineated under the figure of a woman. All therefore, who were rege¬ 
nerated from the ship or the Moon or the cow, were born again from the 
womb of the great mother. 

The inseparable conjunction of these ideas, and the wide prevalence of 
the regeneration of the Mysteries, is curiously proved by the analogous 
customs of Athens and Iiindostan. When an Attic citizen from lone ab- 
sence was thought to be dead, if he returned, he was not suffered to take 
his place again in society, until he had been figuratively regenerated from 
the lap of a woman '. In a similar manner, when a Brahmen loses his 
caste by travelling, he can only recover it by being born again either from 
a golden woman or golden cow, viewed as the symbols of the great mother 
who floated on the surface of the deluge in the form of the ship Argha *. 

3. There is reason to believe, that the initiated not only bore the title of 
the regenerated children of the Moon ; but that, in the celebration of the 
Mysteries, this birth from the sacred lunar ship was literally, though sceni- 

1 Potter’s Arch. Grxc. book ii. c. 4. p. 223. 

* See Asiat. Ties, voh vi. p, 537, 538, 
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'• cally, exhibited. I take it, that in the large edifices or temples, which 
were constructed for that purpose, an artificial lake or river of real water 
was introduced ; and that this river was furnished with a boat shaped like 
the lunar crescent. The one of course represented the infernal stream, 
which separated Tartarus from the Elysian island ; while the other 
shadowed out the Baris or luniform ark of Osiris and Charon. When the 
aspirants had courageously passed through the terrific pageants of the 
lesser Mysteries, they arrived at the bank of the mimic river; and, entering 
into the boat, were ferried over to the island of the blessed. Here they 
were born again out of the ship or floating Moon within which they had 
been inclosed; and, having landed safely on the shore of Elysium, they 
wore forthwith initiated into the exhilarating secrets of the greater Mys¬ 
teries. 

It seems necessary to suppose something of this kind, both from the cir¬ 
cumstances of the Orgies being universally described as a descent into hell 
and an evasion into Paradise, and from the actual adoption of such fan¬ 
tastic mummery when they were celebrated in the open air. Herodotus 
informs us, that the nocturnal Mysteries of the god, whose name lie shud¬ 
dered to mention, were exhibited to the initiated on the surface of a con¬ 
secrated lake *. But, if such were the case, then it is plain that a boat 
must have been used : and the boat in question was doubtless the luniform 
ark of Osiris, which they literally set afloat on the Acherusian pool as the 
Baris of the infernal ferryman Charon *. Now, if a boat were used when 
the Mysteries were celebrated in the open air, it is natural to presume, 
since we arc expressly told that they represented a descent into hell and an 
escape into Elysium, that a boat would also be used upon a small artificial 
piece of water when they were celebrated within the recesses of those vast 
buildings which were contrived for the special purposes of initiation. Ac¬ 
cordingly, as Virgil in the sixth hook of the Eneid fails not: to notice the 
barge of Charon as an essential part of the machinery: so Apnleius, after 
describing his approach to the coniines of death and the threshold of Proser¬ 
pine, represents his passage to Elysium in terms which imply a turbulent 


* Herod. Hist. lib. ii. c. 170, 171. 
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voyage over the confused elements ’; while Diodorus unreservedly de- C iup. vi. 
clares, that the shews of the Grecian Mysteries were the same as the shews 
of the Isiac Mysteries, and that those shews consisted of a pantomimic ex¬ 
hibition of Hades and the Achcrusian lake and the barge of Charon and the 
transit of souls into the Elysian fields \ 

4. The mode of initiation by being born again from a boat is most curi¬ 
ously exemplified in the account which has come down to us of the ancient 
Mysteries of the British Druids : and this account is the more important, 
because, while it dwells in the strongest terms upon the doctrine of the 
transmigratory Metamorphosis, it closely joins together the regeneration 
from the boat, the regeneration from the stone cell or rocky cavern, and the 
regeneration from the womb of the great mother. All these meant the 
same tiling; though one mode of being born again might be preferred by 
the hierophants of one country, and another mode by the hierophants of 
another country : for, whether the aspirant was regenerated from a boat, 
or from a floating Moon, or from a wooden cow, or from a female image, 
or from a stone cell, or from a rocky cavern, or from an artificial grotto 
hewn with infinite labour in the side of a craggy mountain, or from a 
gloomy chamber within a montiform pyramid; still his figurative birth 
from the navicular universal parent was, in each case, alike intended to be 
represented. 

We are indebted to the bard Taliesin, for describing to us in the shape 
of a fairy-tale the process of his own initiation, and also for throwing fur¬ 
ther light upon the subject in other parts of his writings. 

During the first period of Arthur and the round table, the great god Hu, 
the consort of the ship-goddess Ccridwcn, dwelt, under the mystic name of 
Bold Serenity or slgcd Time, in an island surrounded by the waters of the 
lake Tegid or Pemblemere. Ceridwen bore him two sons, The llaven 
of the sea and Black accumulated Darkness. She likewise bore him a 
daughter, the British Proserpine, who was named The Token of life and 
The 'Token of the egg. She was the most beautiful damsel in the world, 
but her brother Darkness was hideously deformed. Ceridwen, distressed 

* Per omnia vectus elementa remeavi. Metam. lib. xi. 7 Diotl. Bibl. lib. i. p. 8G, 87* 
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book v. by this circumstance, determined, agreeably to the mystery of the books of 
Phcryllt, to prepare for him a cauldron of the water of inspiration. When 
the cauldron began to boil, it was requisite that the boiling should be con¬ 
tinued without interruption for the space of a year and a day, until three 
blessed drops of the endowment of the spirit could be procured. That this 
might be effected, a person named Gwion the little was appointed to watch 
it, while Ceridwen applied herself to the study of botany and astronomy. 
About the completion of the year, three drops of the potent liquid flew out 
of the cauldron and alighted upon the finger of the aspirant Gwion. The 
heat of the water caused him to put his finger into his mouth. As soon as 
he tasted it, every event of futurity was opened to his view; and, per¬ 
ceiving that his greatest concern was to beware of the stratagems of Ccrid- 
wen, he precipitately fled towards his native country. As for the cauldron, 
it split into two halves: and the whole of the water which it contained, ex¬ 
cept the three efficacious drops, was poisonous. At this moment Ceridwen 
entered ; and, enraged at her disappointment, set forth immediately in pur¬ 
suit of Gwion. The culprit, perceiving her at a distance, transformed him¬ 
self into a hare, and redoubled his speed : but Ceridwen assumed the shape 
of a grey-hound, and chased him tow’ards a river. Leaping into the stream, 
lie became a fishbut his enemy, as an otter, traced him through the 
water. lie now took the form of a bird, and mounted into the air: but 
Ceridwen, as a sparrow-hawk, pursued him so closely that she was on the 
very point of seizing him. While he was terrified at the near approach of 
death, he perceived a heap of clean wheat on the floor; and, instantly 
dropping into the midst of it, he metamorphosed himself into a single grain : 
but Ceridwen, now become a black-crested hen, scratched him out of the 
wheat and swallowed him. The consequence was, that the goddess found 
herself pregnant, and in due time brought forth the late object of her pur¬ 
suit. When thus born again, he was so lovely a babe, that she had not 
resolution to put him to death. She placed him however in a coracle 
covered with a skin ; and, on the tw'cnty ninth of April, cast him into the 
sea. The coracle drifted .safely to shore; and, on the eve of May, was 
taken out of the water by Elphin the son of Gwyddno. 1Jis attendant 
opened it; and, perceiving the forehead of an infant, exclaimed, Behold 
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Taliesen, radiant front! The prince replied, Radiant front be his name. chap. vr„ 
Taliesin immediately composed for Elpbin a song of praise, in which he 
predicted his future renown: and Elphin in return presented him to his 
father Gwyddno, who demanded whether he was a human being or a spirit. 

Taliesin replied in a mystical song; wherein he professed himself to be the 
general primary bard who had existed in all ages, identified his own cha¬ 
racter with that of the Sun, and declared himself to have been thrice-born 
from the womb of his various mothers '. 

The key to this whole narrative is afforded us at its very commencement: 
for, as the ship-god IIu, the ship-goddess Ceridwen, the Raven of the sea, 
the primeval Darkness, the mystic token of the egg, the holy island, and 
the consecrated lake, are formally introduced; the tale itself, as indeed its 
subsequent structure demonstrates, can only relate to an initiation into 
those Mysteries, which Artemidorus and Dionysius have declared to be 
substantially the same as the Orgies of Bacchus and the Samothracian 
Cabiri. 

(1.) Our attention is first called to the boiling of the magic cauldron, 
the purport of which may without much difficulty be ascertained by attend¬ 
ing to what the bards have said respecting it. 

I zoill adore, says the epopt Taliesin, the sovereign, the supreme ruler of 
the land. If he extended his dominion over the shores of the I Tor Id, yet 
in good order was the prison of Gwair in the inclosure of Sidi. Through 
the mission of Intellect, no one before him entered into it. The heavy blue 
chain didst thou, O just man endure ; and, for the spoils of the deep, woe¬ 
ful is thy song. Thrice the number that zuould have filed Prydztcn 1 , zee 
entered into the deep; excepting seven, none have returned from Caer Sidi. 

Am I not contending for the praise of that lore, which zvas Jour times 
reviewed in the quadrangular inclosure? As the first sentence, zvas it 
uttered from the cauldron. Is not this the cauldron of the ruler of the 
deep ? With the ridge of pearls round its border , it mil not boil the food 


1 Hanes Taliesin apud Davies’s Mythol. p. 189—240. 

* The name of tho mystic shield of Arthur, in which he embarked on the sea with seven 
companions. 
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of a coward who is not bound by his sacred oath. Against him will be 
lifted the bright-gleaming sword; and in the hand of the sword-bearer shall 
he be left: and before the entrance of the gate of hell shall the horns of 
light be burning. When we went with Arthur in his splendid labours, 
excepting seven, none returnedfrom Caer Veclkvid. Am I not contending 
for the honor of a lore which deserves attention ? In the quadrangular 
inclosure, in the island with the strong door, the twilight and the pitchy 
darkness were mingled together, whilst bright wine was the beverage 
placed before the narrow circle. Thrice the number that would have filed 
Prydwen, we embarked upon the sea: excepting seven, none returnedfrom 
Caer Rigor. I will not redeem the multitudes with the ensign of the 
governor. Beyond the inclosure of glass, they beheld not the prozvess of 
Arthur. They knew not on what day the stroke would be given, nor at 
what hour in the serene day the agitated person would be born, or who pre¬ 
served his going into the dales of the possession of the zvater. They knew 
not the brindled ox with the thick head-band. IF hen we went with Arthur 
of mournful memory, excepting seven, none returned from Caer Vandwy 1 . 

Here wo find the cauldron ascribed to the ruler of the deep; and, in 
what manner it is so ascribed, is sufficiently plain from the whole tenor of 
the song. A just man, the supreme ruler of the world, celebrated as the 
first mythological Arthur whose allegorical consort bears the name of 
Gwcnhwyvar or The lady 0)1 the surface of the water, enters into the in¬ 
closure of the ship-goddess Sidi, described not unaptly as a prison, in con¬ 
sequence of the prophetic mission of Intellect or Nous or Menu \ Within 
this quadrangular inclosure, this floating island with a strong, door which is 
represented as being the gate of hell, he sits darkling at the head of seven 
companions, who alone return in safety from a perilous voyage when the 
rest of mankind perish in the mighty deep. These know, neither the day 

* Proiddcrt Annwn. apiul Davies’s Mylhol. p. 511. 

3 Caer Vediwid, Caer ltigor, and Caer Vandwy, are bul dirtbrent names of Caer Sidi 
or llio Inclosure of Sidi. This was llic myslic title of Stonehenge, which shadowed out 
the Ark and the World. Hence the Druids were accustomed to style it the Ark of the 
World, and hence they feigned it to have sailed over the sea which separates Ireland 
from Britain, 
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when the unexpected stroke would be given, nor the hour when the tern- cuaf. vj. 
pcst-tosscd patriarch would be born again from the square inclosure which 
preserved him, nor the mode in which lie was saved while navigating the 
dales of the interminable waters. But all such matters are fully declared 
in the Mysteries: where a boat of glass, in which Merlin and his initiated 
associates are said to have navigated the ocean *, represents the floating 
island with the strong door; and where an officer with a drawn sword 
stands ready to execute vengeance upon the perjured and to guard against 
the intrusion of the profane. The cauldron then, which is described as 
boiling a year and a day, the contents of which like the churned sea in the 
Courma Avatar become a liquid poison, and which yet produces three pre¬ 
cious drops of renovated knowledge, is something immediately connected 
with the history of the deluge. 

Further light will be thrown on the subject by another bardic fragment. 

There is still extant an ancient hymn, used by the Druids in the celebra¬ 
tion of their Mysteries, and termed A song of dark import composed by the 
distinguished Ogdoad. In this hymn is celebrated a great influx or deluge 
mingled with the blood of men: and certain suppliants, who vainly attempt 
to escape in their ships, are described as imploring the oracular ark of 
Adonai against the overwhelming flood. The catastrophe however had 
been previously foretold to an irreclaimable and unbelieving world. The 
heat of the Sun shall be wasted: yet shall the Britons hare an inclosure of 
great renown, and the heights of Snowdon shall receive inhabitants. Then 
xvitl come the spotted coxa, and procure a blessing. On the serene day xcill 
she bellow: on the ere of May shall she be boiled: and, on the spot where 
her boiling is completed, shall her consumer rest in peace. Let truth be 
ascribed to Menxcydd the dragon chief of the world, xvho formed the cur¬ 
vatures of Kydd; which passed through the dale of grievous water, hav¬ 
ing the fore part stored xvith corn and mounting aloft xcith connected 
serpents 1 . To each stanza of the poem is subjoined a burden ; which is 
put, like a sort of chorus, into the mouth of those, who, terrified by the 


1 Cambrian Biography. 

* Gwawl Lludd y Mavvr. apud Davies’s Mytlioh p. ,563. et infra. 
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book v. raging flood, approach the ark of the just man and implore protection. 
This burden is not written in the Celtic, but in some foreign language: 
and it is a most curious circumstance, that, upon examination, that lan¬ 
guage proves to be genuine Hebrew or Cbaldaic, agreeably to the express 
assertion of Taliesin, that his lore has been delivered in Hebrew'. The 
chaunt seems to have been brought out of Asia by the ancestors of the 
Britons : and it is wonderful, how accurately the Druids have preserved 
it by the ear, agreeably to the observation of Cesar, that their pupils were 
required to learn by heart a great number of traditional verses then deemed 
too sacred to be committed to writing. Its purport exactly agrees with 
the general tenor of the poem, in which it occurs : for the following is a 
literal translation of it. Alas my covenant! The covenant it is of Null. 
The wood of Nnh is my witness. 2Iy covenant is the covenant of the ship 
besmeared. My witness , my witness, it is my friend 1 . 

Here we find, that the cauldron of the British Mysteries represents that 
mighty vessel, in which the symbolical cow is boiled or tossed about during 
the space of an entire year: and that boiling is studiously introduced into 
a song, which palpably relates to the deluge. The boiling is completed, 
and the sacrificcr rests in jieace, on the eve of May. But that is the iden¬ 
tical day, on which the coracle of the initiated Taliesin drifts to shore: so 
that the initiation of the bard stands inseparably connected with the boil¬ 
ing of the cow; and the boiling of the cow again stands equally connected 
with the voyage of Null or Menwydd or Menu, which he performs in the 
womb of Kydd or Ccridwen then floating as a ship on the surface of the 
waters, and which (according to the local figment of the Druids) termi- 


* Angar Cyvyndawd. apud Davies’s Mythol. p. 573. 

4 Tlic chaunt is expressed in the following words; which, as being in sonic foreign 
language, Mr. Davies leaves untranslated. O brilhi brith oi nu ocs nu edi brit/ii brith 
unhai sgch edi edi cu roi. I express them more accurately, and write them in Hebrew 
diameters as below. 


O IJrilhi! ltrilh i Null, 
r.s Null edi. 
lirithi brith ani such. 
Edi edi eu roi. 
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nated on the summit of their holy mount SnowdonThe boiling caul- ckap.ti. 
dron then clearly shadows out the ocean cup: and its boiling continues tor 
the space of a year, because so long the just man was a prisoner within the 
inclosure of the Ark. 

This witching cauldron is doubtless the same as the cauldron of the Irish 
Dagh-dae or Dagon 1 : and, as the boiling of it was deemed so important 
by the bards, that the term was used metaphorically to describe both the 
Mysteries themselves and all the benefits supposed to result from them; 
so there was a ceremony not dissimilar in the Orgies of the Elcusinian 
Ceres, who is certainly the same character as the British Ccridwcn. The 
officer, named Hyclramis , corresponds with the aspirant who is ordered to 
watch the boiling of the cauldron : and the cauldron itself may be identi¬ 
fied with the deep vase or kettle, which Ascalaphus offers to Ceres when 
she is wandering round the world in quest of her daughter Proserpine J . 
Antoninus does indeed grievously mar the story in relating it: but the 
mode, in which the Elcusinian Mysteries were celebrated, affords ground 
for believing, that such" was the nature of the deep vase which he particu¬ 
larises. On the ninth and last day, when all the purifications had been 
completed, two deep earthen vessels, which widened from the bottom up¬ 
wards, were filled, according to Atheneus, with water. After the recital of 
certain prayers, the water was poured into a kind of pit or channel, much 
in the same manner as the contents of the British cauldron are spilt by its 
disruption : and the aspirants exclaimed, J\Iay we be able auspiciously to 
pour the water of these vessels into the terrestrial sink \ In both cases, 
the action alluded to the retiring of the deluge into the central abyss, as we 
may collect plainly enough from the ceremony observed in the temple of 
llicrapolis: at the festival of the Syrian goddess, which occurred twice in 
every year, water was poured by the devotees into a chasm through which 
the flood was believed to have descended into the bowels of the earth. 

(2.) Such was the mystic cauldron of Ceridwen: our attention is next 

* Welsh Archsol. vol. ii. p. 6 k apud Davies. 

* Vallancey’s Vind. of the anc. hist, of Ireland, p. 153. I need scarcely observe, that 
the cauldron of Ccridwcn is the prototype of the magical cauldron in Macbeth. 

* Anton. Liber. Metam. c. xxiii. 4 Davies's Mythol. p. 222, 223, 
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arrested by the several metamorphoses undergone by the goddess and the 
aspirant. These are evidently the transformations; which constituted so 
prominent a feature in the shews of the ancient Mysteries, which are nearly 
allied to the metamorphosis of the Egyptian deities into various animals 
when pursued by the oceanic Typhon, and which still decorate so many 
oriental tales with specious miracles '. 

(3.) The metamorpbic mummery however, which seems to have been 
exhibited by means of suitable vizors, was but preparatory to the grand 
business of initiation. As Ceridwen was the goddess of the Ark, it was 
necessary that the aspirant should be inclosed within her; in order that, 
like the great transmigrating father, he might thus experience a second 
birth. 

This ceremony, wildly as it is described by Taliesin, appears to have 
been literally gone through by the initiated. '1 lie goddess was represented 
by one of those stone cells or artificial caverns, of which so many are yet 
remaining in different parts of our island. They were called A isl-l ’ac/is 
or Maen-Archs, terms alike denoting arks of stone: and they were consi¬ 
dered as transcripts of that floating prison, within which the just man and 
his seven companions were for a season inclosed 1 2 . In these the aspirants 
were shut up as prisoners : and, as such edifices typified the great navi¬ 
cular mother, they were figuratively said to be swallowed by Ceridwen anil 
afterwards to be born again as infants from her womb. Accordingly, 
Taliesin explains Ccridwen’s absorption of him, by intorming us, that the 
I.lan or cell, within which he was inclosed during the process of his initi¬ 
ation, was above ground ! . It was the same as the stone ship of Uacclms, 
the rocky insular cavern of Saturn, and the navicular stone coffin of Osiris : 
and, in what light we arc to understand the confinement within it and the 
numerous metamorphoses undergone by the goddess and her novitiate, may 
be collected from the words of this bardic poet, wherein he explains the 

1 Sec particularly the talc of the second Calender in the Arabian nights Entertainments. 
There is so close a resemblance between the series of metamorphoses undergone by Co- 
ridv.cn and (Avion and those undergone by the princess and the evil genius, that they must 
apparently have originated from a common source. 

2 Sac l’latc ill. Tig. 31. 
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import of his being swallowed by the great mother and of his being born chat. vi. 
again from her womb. 

/ was first modelled into the form of a pure man in the hall of Ceridwen, 
who subjected me to penance . Though small zeithin nip ark and modest in 
my deportment, I was great. A sanctuary carried me above the surface 
of the earth. IThilst I zcas inclosed zeithin its ribs, the szeect Azeen ren¬ 
dered me complete ': and my laze, without audible language, zcas imparted 
to me by the old giantess darkly smiling in her wrath ; but her claim zcas 
not regretted, zchcn she set sail. I fled in the form of a fair grain of pure 
reheat: upon the edge of a covering cloth she caught me in her fangs. 

In appearance she zcas as large as a proud marc, which she also resem¬ 
bled 1 * 3 : then zcas she swelling out, like a ship upon the renters. Into a dark 
receptacle she cast me. She carried me back into the sea of Dylan. It 
was an auspicious omen to me, when she happily suffocated me. God, the 
Lord, freely set me at large ! . 

From this passage it appears, that the ceremony of initiation was per¬ 
formed in dumb shew and through the medium of a significant series of 
symbolical representations. It further appears, that the confinement in 
the stone-ark or hall or womb of Ceridwen was designed to shadow out 
a confinement within a ship floating on the waters. And it moreover ap¬ 
pears from the mention of the sea of Dylan into which the ship of Ceridwen 
was supposed to carry the aspirant, that that ship must mean the Ark; 
because Dylan is certainly Noah. This personage is styled by the bards 
the son of t he sea and the son of the reave: and his resting place or mystic 
grave is said to be in the temple of the navicular ox, hard by the mountain 
of the Ark, while the restless waves make an overwhelming din. lienee, 
as the aspirants studiously imitated all the actions and sufferings of the 
great lather, Taliesin, speaking of his own initiation, exclaims: Truly I 
was in the ship with Dylan son of the sea, embraced in the centre between 

1 Or initiated me. The Greeks used the exactly equivalent words nUu and TeXf-ra* in 
speaking of their Mysteries. A wen is the hermaphroditic Orn or Awm of iiindostan, 
which is styled the place of births. Asial. Res. vol. v. p. 318. 

The Ceres-IIippa of the Greeks, who similarly received Bacchus into her womb. 

3 Davies’s Mythol. p. 2 55, 2 56. 
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• the royal knees ; when, like the rushing of hostile spears , the floods came 
forth from heaven to the great deep. No other bard will sing the violence 
of convulsive throes, when forth proceeded with thundering din the billows 
against the shore in Dylans day of vengeance; a day , -which, in the cele¬ 
bration of our commemorative Mysteries, extends to us 

(4.) The inclosure within the stone-ark or artificial cavern, which repre¬ 
sented the womb of the ship-goddess, served to initiate the aspirant accord¬ 
ing to one mode of celebrating the Mysteries: but, when he had been duly 
confined under a strict discipline in the allegorical prison of Ceridwen, and 
when he had been born again by issuing through its rocky portal, a greater 
trial of his fortitude and patience still awaited him in his initiation according 
to another mode of celebrating them, lie was committed in a close coracle 
to the sea, which shadowed out the deluge: and he was thus suffered to 
drift, at the mercy of the waves and tides, to a reef of rocks, which typified 
the mount of debarkation. Here he was received by the officiating hiero¬ 
phants : and, when this adventure, which was frequently attended with 
considerable danger, had been achieved, his initiation was complete. 
Henceforth he was one with the great solar patriarch ; that general pri¬ 
mary bard, who transmigratively exists throughout all ages: he might bear 
his name and claim a participation of his attributes 1 . 

This was the case with Taliesin, when taken out of the coracle by Etphin 
and solemnly presented to his spiritual father Gwyddno. lienee we may 
conclude, that these two personages were two hierophants; Gwyddno, as 
holding the higher rank, being the Arch-Druid. Agreeably to such a con¬ 
clusion, the bard speaks of Elphin, who in his capacity of a hierophant 
was the representative of the transmigrating creator, as the sovereign of 
all the disciples of Druidism; and identifies him with the solar orb ilself, 
which was the astronomical symbol of demiurge 5 : while, in an ancient 
song evidently relating to the ceremony of inclosing the hierophant within 
a coracle and launching him into the sea, Gwyddno appears as the acknow¬ 
ledged Archimage who presides over the whole process. The song is in 


’ Davies’s Mythol. p. 100, 101. 1 Davies’s Mytliol. p. 21S. 

3 Davies's Mytliol. p. 2l“. 
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the form of a dialogue between him and the probationer; who, beholding chap. 
at a terrific distance the ridge of rocks on which he hoped to disembark 
from his vessel, shudders at the perilous adventure of initiation which every 
aspirant was bound to achieve. 

probationer. Though I lore the sea-beach, I dread the open sea: a 
billow may come, undulating over the stone, cwyddno. To the brave, to 
the magnanimous, to the amiable, to the generous, who boldly embarks, the 
ascending stone of the bards will prove the harbour of life ! It has asserted 
the praise of Ileilyn , the mysterious impeller of the sky: and, till the doom, 
its symbol shall be continued, prob. Though I love the strand, I dread 
the reave: great has been its violence; dismal, the overwhelming stroke. 

Even to him who survives, it will be a subject of lamentation, cwyd. It 
is a pleasant act to wash on the bosom of the fair water. Though it fill 
the receptacle, it will not disturb the heart. Illy associated train regard 
not its overwhelming, sis for him who repented of his enterprize, the lofty 
wave has hurried the babbler far away to his death: but the brave, the 
magnanimous, will find his compensation in arriving safe at the stones. 

The conduct of the water will declare thy merit. 

The aspirant however proves timid, or else is rejected : the hierophant 
therefore commands, that he should be taken out of the coracle; and dis¬ 
misses him with a sharp reproof, in which he pointedly alludes to the sign 
of God's covenant with Noah. 

gawd. Thy coming without external purity is a pledge, that I will not 
receive thee. Take out the gloomy one. Out of the receptacle, which is 
thy aversion, did I obtain the rainbow \ 

The official name of the hierophant answers to his character: Gwydd- 
Naw, in the Celtic, denotes, avc are told, the priest of the ship. 

(o.) From the peculiar phraseology of Taliesin, who speaks of himself 
as being terrified at the near approach of death and as even being slain 
when he entered into the Avomb of the great mother, Ave may clearly infer, 
that initiation into the Druidical Mysteries, like initiation into those of the 
Greeks and Egyptians, was considered, as a descent into hell, as a passage 


' Davies’* Mythol. p. 250, 251. 
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book *. over the infernal lake, and as a landing on theElysian island of the blessed. 
But we may do much more than merely gather by induction, that such were 
the speculative ideas attached to Druidical initiation. 

Dionysius tells us, that, when the British females celebrated the Myste¬ 
ries of their great god Bacchus or IIu, they passed over an arm of the sea, 
in the dead of night, to certain smaller contiguous islets: and Tzetzes, after 
observing that many esteemed Britain and its dependencies the sacred 
islands of the blessed, proceeds to relate; that the souls of the dead were 
currently thought to be conveyed in a wonderful’ ship from Gaul to that 
country over the narrow sea which separates them, that a particular tribe 
of Celts who tenanted the coast acted as ferrymen, and that this appalling 
voyage was always performed in the night-time'. 

• It is not difficult to ascertain the origin and import of such accounts. 
The nocturnal voyage of the dead was an initiation into the Druidical 
Mysteries: their ship represented the ship of the deluge: the arm of the 
sea, which they crossed, was the infernal river of the flood : and the fabled 
Elysian island, with which their voyage terminated, shadowed out the 
Lunar White Island or the ocean-girt summit of the Paradisiacal Ararat. 
The w hole was an exact transcript of the Egyptian Orgies of Osiris, which 
were similarly celebrated in the dead of night on a sacred lake. Now it is 
evident from the aquatic mode of celebration, even if direct assertion were 
wanting to prove the fact, that in each case a boat must have been used: 
and, as in Egypt the boat was the holy Baris or Tlieba or Argo of the in¬ 
fernal Charon or Osiris, so among the Britons the boat must have been 
the ark of IIu considered as the god of obsequies. Within this the aspi¬ 
rant was inclosed as a dead body within a coffin : and w as thus, in the 
night-time, wafted over, either the English channel from Gaul to Britain, 
or a narrow frith from Britain to Anglesey or llardsey or Lindisfarne or 
Iona, or an arm of the sea which separated one part of the country from 
another. 

Of such a nature was the initiatory voyage of the mystically dead Ta- 

1 Dion. Peri eg. vcr. KGS —.571-. Tzclz. in Lycopli. ver. 1200. Sec also some curious 
particulars detailed in Strab. Geog. lib. iv. p. 193. 
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liesin. As lie was set afloat in his coracle on the twenty ninth of April, chat. vi. 
and as he did not reach land until the eve of May day, his voyage must 
have been performed during the night, lienee it was a nocturnal voyage 
of the dead: and hence in every particular it agrees with those accounts, 
which have been handed down to us by Tzetzes and Dionysius. 

Inexact accordance with this conclusion, the hierophant Gwyddno bears 
the additional name of Garanhir: and, under that appellation, he is de¬ 
scribed as being the ferryman of the dead. Here he is palpably the coun¬ 
terpart of the Grecian and Egyptian Charon: and there is so strong a 
resemblance also between the two titles Charon and Garanhir, that it is 
difficult to refrain from believing their common origination '. 

Taliesin's initiation into the funereal Mysteries of the Druids will explain 
the singular talc, in which Arthur’s knights of the round table are described 
as acting the part of mariners to the boat, which conveyed the souls of the 
dead over the Stygian lake. The original boiling of Ccridwen’s cauldron 
is said to have occurred during the first period of Arthur and the round 
table: and, accordingly, at that identical time, the just man, under the 
appellation of Arthur, enters itli seven companions into a floating inclo- 
snre, sometimes denominated the inclosure of Sidi or the navicular Cerid- 
wen, and sometimes mystically represented as a shield named Prythcen. 

This shield and the round table plainly mean the same tiling: each was 
an oval or circular Argha, each equally symbolized the ship of the deluge. 

As Arthur embarked with seven companions, his fabulous knights were 
styled knights-cotnpaniom : and, as they were really the navigators of the 
Ark, they were of course, agreeably to the notions of the old epoptaj, navi¬ 
gators of the infernal ship which bore the ghosts of the dead over the river 
of hell into the lunar Elysian island of the blessed. 

(6.) "We must not omit to notice the peculiar day, on which Taliesin’s 
coracle drifts ashore. It was, as we have seen, the identical day, on which 
the boiling of the symbolical cow was completed, and on which her sacri- 
fleer first rested in peace. Now this day was not selected accidentally: 
for May eve running into May day was very generally adopted as the sea- 

* Welsh Archxol. vol. ii. p. G1. Davies's Mythol. p. 392. 
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hook v . son of the great father’s principal festival; and India, Babylonia, Britain, 
and Ireland, have agreed in celebrating at that time the Orgies of their 
chief divinity. The reason of such a choice I take to have been, that Noah 
then quitted the Ark: for, according as Moses reckons by the ecclesias¬ 
tical or the civil year, he must have quitted it either in the spring or the 
autumn ; and the former is the most probable, because he would then have 
the whole summer before him. 

5. Closely allied to the Orgies of ITu and Ceridwen were those of the 
Persian Mithras: and consequently the initiations into the latter were of 
the very same description as the initiations into the former. We have the 
fullest authority for saying, that aspirants were thought to be born again 
by issuing forth from a rocky cavern: and we may infer from a curious 
legend which will presently be noticed, that their regeneration was some¬ 
times deemed to be accomplished by quitting a small boat within which they 
had previously been inclosed. 

The rites of Mithras were celebrated, according to the universal voice of 
antiquity, in deep caverns or grottos, sometimes natural and sometimes 
artificial. Of the latter many arc still in existence, being calculated from 
their imperishable nature to resist all the attacks of time: and of the former 
the first is said by Porphyry to have been consecrated to the god in the 
mountains of Persia. He tells us, that the Mithratic grotto was a symbol 
of the World, and that it was dedicated to Mithras in the capacity of the 
great demiurgic father'. In this lie is accurate, provided his assertion be 
rightly understood. The sacred cavern did indeed shadow out the World; 
but it no less typified that smaller iloating World, the Ark. Hence, as 
the ship Argha and every other parallel hieroglyphic doubly represents both 
the Megacosm and the Microcosm; so, in the Mysteries, the aspirant was 
indifferently said to be born again from the ship and from the stone cell. 
Hence also, as the great father was the literal architect of the smaller 
World, out of which lie himself was afterwards produced ; lie was mysti¬ 
cally said to be the demiurgic author of the larger World, over the reno¬ 
vation of which he was thought to preside at each successive metempsy- 


* I’orpli. dc ant. nymph, p. 253, 25 k 
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cliosis, and out of the womb of which he was likewise in the character of cjup. *>• 
Adam originally born or created. The prevalence of such notions will 
account both for the assertion of Porphyry, and for the fabled birth of Mi¬ 
thras; which, on the first view of the matter, might appear utterly incon¬ 
sistent with each other. Porphyry says, that the cave was consecrated to 
him, because it was a type of the World which he created : yet Justin in¬ 
forms us, that he was also supposed to have been born from a rock; that 
is to say, from the interior of a rocky cavern *. Now, if the literal World 
were alone intended by the Persic cavern, and if (as some would persuade 
us) wc are properly to understand by Mithras the Supreme Creator of all 
things: how could the Magi be so absurd as to teach, that the true God 
was himself born out of that very cavern in the rock, which symbolized the 
identical World that he had created. It is a contradiction in terms to say, 
that Mithras, viewed as the true God, first made the World; and was him¬ 
self afterwards produced from it. But this contradiction, which pervades 
the whole of ancient mythology; for the egg is universally declared to be 
a symbol of the World, and yet the demiurgic great father is universally 
fabled to have been born out of that identical egg: this contradiction will 
vanish, when we rightly understand the character of the great father and 
the peculiar mode in which the cavern shadowed out the World. Of the 
smaller World he was indeed the creator, and of the larger World he was 
the mystic destroyer and renovator: yet was he himself, in the language 
of the Orgies, born out of each World, in the successive transmigratory 
characters of Adam and Noah, as from the womb of a great universal 
mother both of hero-gods and of men and of plants and of animals. 

(1.) Analogous to this birth of the Persian deity was the regeneration 
of each mimic aspirant. Porphyry informs us, that the initiation of the 
priest was always completed either in a cave or in a place denominated 
the cave, and that it mystically represented the descent of the soul into 
the infernal regions and its subsequent return to light: for the dark inte¬ 
rior of the cave was the type of Hades, while its sun-illumined exterior gave 
to the mind images of joy and cheerfulness*. 


* Just. Dial cum Tryph. p. 296. 
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From this account we may easily collect the nature of the Mithratic 
initiation. The aspirant first entered into the gloomy cavern, which action 
represented what the mystagogues termed his descent into /tell; a descent 
invariably supposed to have been accomplished by the great father, whe¬ 
ther denominated Osiris, Bacchus, Adonis, Hercules, JVodcn, Buddha, or 
Mcnu-Sraddadcva. After he had remained shut up the appointed time, 
he emerged through the door of the cave (that door, from which Mithras 
himself was born, and which doubly symbolized the door of the Ark and 
the mouth of a sepulchre) into light and liberty. This was his return from 
Hades, or his new birth from the rock: and, as I have already observed, 
it was of precisely the same import as his allegorical birth from the Moon 
or from a cow. For Porphyry first informs us, that the ingress into the 
cavern and the egress from it typified the descent of the soul into Hades 
and its subsequent return : and lie afterwards remarks, that the Moon was 
esteemed the female president of generation; that the priestesses of the 
infernal Ceres were called bees; that the Moon herself was said to be a 
bee; that she was likewise said to be a bull or rather a cow; and that 
new-born souls, that is to say, souls regenerated in the Mysteries, were 
represented by bees, and were supposed to be born from a heifer'. The 
birth therefore from the heifer was the birth from the Moon, of which it 
was a symbol; and the birth from the Moon was the birth from the rock. 
But the Moon in question was that floating Moon, which served Osiris for 
a coflin, and which was the same as his Argo or Tlieba or bovine ark. 
Hence the new birth of the Mysteries* whether it be from the door of a 
grotto or from a door in the side of the Moon or from the womb of a cow, 
invariably means the birth of the transmigrating great father first from the 
womb of the Earth and afterwards from the door of the Ark. As the priest¬ 
esses of the infernal Ceres were called bees, and as those ot Isis and Ammon 
were styled doves; so, in allusion to the raven of the ark, the priests of 
Mithras were denominated ravens and sacred ravens'’. Accordingly, this 
bird is introduced as a figure into a piece of sculptured marble, which re¬ 
presents Mithras on the sacred bull, and of which Monttuucon has given a 


’ l’orpli. do ant. nymph, p. 261,2G2. 
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plate in his Antiquities. It appears perched over against his head, while chat, vr. 
he himself seems to be in the act of slaying the bull; a rite, which consti¬ 
tuted part of the Mysteries, and which (as we shall presently see) was 
sometimes used in the process of regeneration. 

The initiation into the Orgies of Mithras is said to have been accompa¬ 
nied by a most severe discipline of the body, which was at once designed 
to prove the courage of the aspirants and to represent the toilsome pro¬ 
gress of the Metempsychosis from one World to another. Some assert, 
thut they passed through no less than eighty different kinds of trials: but 
the object was to attain a sort of mental impassibility or abstracted quiet¬ 
ism, and thus finally to procure the benefit of regeneration into Paradise \ 

It is remarkable, that they were not only caused to be figuratively born out 
of a grotto; but likewise that they went through the ceremony of a sort of 
baptismal immersion, which represented the death and resurrection of the 
votary or (what was considered as synonymous) his death and regenera¬ 
tion. Tertullian imagines, that this was a diabolical imitation of the Chris¬ 
tian rite of baptism: but it existed long before the promulgation of Chris¬ 
tianity, and equally constituted a part of the Mysteries of Isis and Cybel&\ 

It related to the second birth of Noah from the ocean : whence indeed tho 
external form of baptism has been antitypically borrowed; which suffici¬ 
ently accounts for the outward resemblance of the two ceremonies without 
supposing the Persian rite to have been taken from the Christian 5 . 

The Mithratic Orgies however had likewise an astronomical allusion : 
and then the Mithratic door or gate was multiplied seven times, in refer¬ 
ence, we are told, to the seven planets. But the Sun and the Moon seem 
to have been esteemed the principal gates, through which the new-born 
souls were supposed to migrate, ascending through the former and descend¬ 
ing through the latter 4 . The whole of this notion originated from the early 
mixture of Sabianism and hero-worship. The Ark and the arkitc mariners 
being elevated to the sphere, the regeneration of the Mysteries was thence 

1 Gregor. Nazian. 1 Oral, cont. Julian. Noun, in 2 Nazian. Steleteut. 

1 Teriull. tie prescript, adv. haer. c. 40. de baplism. c. 5. 

3 1 Peter iii. 20, 21. 

4 Seld, de diis Syr. synt. i. c. 5. Porph. de ant. nymph, p, 2G8. 
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• thought to 'nave some connection with the heavenly bodies ; which again, 
as we have already seen, were reciprocally supposed to have some relation 
to a ship. Mithras as the Sun, and the seven planetary gates, constitute 
the Noetic Ogcload, and jointly man the stupendous Ark of the Universe : 
while, on the other hand, those souls, which were deemed to be born again 
from a rock or a cow or the Moon or the ocean, were also thought to 
undergo a wonderful sidereal transmigration through the gates of the Sun 
and the seven planets. 

I have just intimated, that the gate or door thus multiplied was properly 
but one, namely the door of the Ark: and I think, that we may easily trace 
the progress of its multiplication. When the great father was blended with 
the great mother, the being thus compounded was esteemed an hermaph¬ 
rodite, the mixed universal parent of the World. Hence, in the sphere, he 
was both Helius and Lunus, Hclia and Luna. This being the case, the 
Sun and the Moon had each its gate or door, from which souls were sup¬ 
posed to be born : and each was alike esteemed the president of genera¬ 
tion. Now it is observable, that there are only two gates mentioned by 
Porphyry ; and doubtless they were the two principal gates. But, when 
the chief Cabirus was placed at the head of the seven Cabiri, every planet 
had its own gate assigned to it: consequently, the number of gates, includ¬ 
ing that of the Sun as specified by Porphyry, will amount to eight, the pre¬ 
cise number of the arkite mariners. These observations perfectly accord 
with the character of Mithras. Like Siva, Osiris, Bacchus, Adonis, Ve¬ 
nus, and Minerva, he was an hermaphrodite, and was venerated at once as 
the Sun and the Moon ; that is to say, as the god both of the solar and the 
lunar gate. That he was the Sun, is well known : but Herodotus informs 
us, that he was also the Moon, and the same as Mylitta the Assyrian 
Venus or female principle of generation ’. Or, if we suppose Mithra to 
be rather the feminine form of Mithras, as Jana is of Janus and Main of 
Afaius, the position will still be virtually the same: for the great father and 
the great mother were perpetually joined together in one compound being, 
who was then esteemed the universal hermaphroditic parent. 


• Ilerod. Hist. lib. i. c. 131. 
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(2.) That the Magi ever used the rite of initiation by the boat, I am not chap. 
able positively to shew: but I think we may infer that they did, from a 
legend which cannot easily be accounted for on any other supposition. 

A queen of the second Persian dynasty, named Homai or Khamani, is 
said to have become pregnant by an incestuous intercourse with her own 
father Bahaman. During the time of her gestation, Bahaman died; and 
his daughter succeeded him in the empire. About five months after her 
accession to the throne, she produced a son. The astrologers, having cal¬ 
culated the nativity of the child, declared, that he would bring great misfor¬ 
tunes on the country ; and advised, that he should be immediately de¬ 
stroyed. A mother’s tenderness however would not permit Homai to fol¬ 
low their counsels: she therefore made a little wooden ark ; and, having 
put the child into it, suffered the vessel to fall down the Gihon or Oxus. 

The ark drifted to a place, where a dyer followed his occupation ; and by 
him the infant was found and educated. From this circumstance the child 
received the name of Darab, which denotes Found in water. Young Da- 
rab, arriving at the age of maturity, determined on the profession of arms, 
and joined the troops which were then marching against the Greeks. At 
length he was discovered to be the son of Homai; who, having reigned 
thirty two years, resigned to him the diadem '. 

On adverting to the Caianian dynasty as exhibited by the oriental writers, 
we find this son of Homai the immediate predecessor and father of Darius 
the unfortunate antagonist of Alexander *: and, as we have no reason to 
believe from genuine history that the legend contains a single syllable of 
truth, its existence must be accounted for on a different principle. My own 
decided opinion is, that the whole of it originated from the initiation of 
Darab into the Mysteries of the boat: and with this conjecture every part 
of the narrative will be found exactly to quadrate. 

Some orientalists suspect, that no such queen as Homai ever existed. It 
may not be absolutely necessary to annihilate her altogether: yet, if ever 
there were such a person, both in name and in conduct she studiously imi- 

1 Vallancey’s Viod. of the anc. hist, of Ireland, p. 226, 227. Hales’s Chronol. vol. iii. 
p. 207, 208. 

* Ouseley’s Epit. of the Anc. Hist, of Persia, p. 23, 25. 
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hook v. tated the fabled great mother of Paganism. The appellation Homai seems 
to be the Sanscrit Huma, which is a title of the Earth or the female prin¬ 
ciple or the ship Argha*: and Khamcmi is probably the compound Cai - 
j\Ia»i, which is equivalent to the illustrious Mena. Incestuous mixtures 
were but too common among the Persian princes, so that a literal Homai 
may have been pregnant by her father: but the practice itself originated 
from the various degrees of relationship, which the two great parents were 
thought to bear towards each other. If Homai then be a real character, 
we are not on that account prevented from supposing Darab’s exposure in 
the ark to mean his initiation : but, if she be a mythological character, the 
supposition will then be yet more probable. In this case, Darab is mys¬ 
tically born from her, just as Taliesin is from Ccridwen: whence, in the 
usual phraseology of the Orgies, he is, also like the Celtic bard, styled an 
infant. Afterwards, still in close analogy to the double initiation of Ta¬ 
liesin, this infant is shut up in an ark and committed to the sacred river 
Gihon ; from which perilous situation he is in due time extricated by the 
officiating hierophant, whom the Persic legend has converted into a dyer. 

Now, if I he right in such a view of the subject, it will obviously fol¬ 
low, that the Magi used initiation by the boat no less than by the rocky 
cavern. 

6‘. As the idea of being born again from the Thcba or bovine Ark pro¬ 
duced the regeneration from the womb of a cow, which I have already had 
occasion to notice : so the idea of being born again from the sacred cavern 
produced the regeneration, which was thought to be effected by squeezing 
the body through a hole in a rock. Of this latter process very distinct 
traces may be observed both in the oast and in the west. 

(1.) The vast artificial grottos, which occur in dilforent parts of Hindus¬ 
tan, bear so close a resemblance to the Mithratic excavations in Persia, 
that we can scarcely entertain a doubt of their having been employed for 
the very same purpose of initiation into the Mysteries: and this belief is 
strengthened, both by the doctrine of a new birth being so universally pre- 


* Asha. lies. vol. vi. ]>. 51.5, 530. IIoi.cc the Persians denominated the great father 
Cai-Uritun/i or I fie illustrious lord <<f Uma. 
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valent among the Brahmens, by the austerities practised by them in their chap. vi. 
imaginary progress to perfection, and by the peculiar methods which they 
employ in order to obtain regeneration. One of these, as we have seen, is 
by passing through the body of a golden cow, designed to represent the 
great universal mother who once floated upon the deluge in the form of the 
ship Argha: another of them is by squeezing the person through a small 
hole in a rock. 

There is a sacred orifice of this description in the immediate vicinity of 
the famous Elephanta cavern temple: and, from the use which is still 
made of it, we may reasonably infer its near connection with the rites cele¬ 
brated of old in that stupendous grotto. In the island of Bombay, about 
txco miles from the toxen, 1 'iscs a considerable hill called Malabar hill; which 
stretching into the ocean , by its projection forms a kind of promontory. At 
the extreme point of this hill, on the descent towards the sea-shore, there is 
a rock, upon the surface ofxohich there is a natural crevice, which commu¬ 
nicates with a cavity opening below and terminating towards the sea. This 
place is used by the Gentoos as a purification for their sins; which, they 
say, is effected by their going in at the opening before and emerging out of 
the cavity above. The cavity seems too narrow for persons of any corpu¬ 
lence to squeeze through: the ceremony however is in such high repute in 
the neighbouring countries, that there is a tradition, that the famous 
Conajee Angria ventured by stealth one night upon the island on purpose to 
perform this ceremony, and got off undiscovered It is also said, that 
Sivaji, the founder of the Mahratta state, similarly ventured by stealth upon 
the island for the mere purpose of passing through the rocky orifice in 
question. At the present day, both men and women go through the ope¬ 
ration ; which, partly from the narrowness and partly from the ruggedness 
of the orifice, is often attended with considerable difficulty. The^ cleft it¬ 
self is of no small elevation, situated among the rocks, of difficult access, 
and in the stormy season incessantly buffeted by the surf of the ocean. 

Near it are the ruins of a temple ;• which, from the circumstance of a triple 


’ Maurice’s Ind. Ant. vol. vi. p. 145. Grose’s Voyage to E. Ind. vol. ii. p. 57. 
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book V. bust being dug up in the place, seems evidently to have been dedicated to 
the Hindoo Trimurti. 

But the points, with which I am chiefly concerned, are the peculiar ideas 
attached to the orifice and to the passage through it. Now the orifice is 
deemed a symbol of the female principle; exactly in the same manner as 
the door in the Ark, the door of each Mithratic cavern, and the door in the 
floating Moon, through all of which souls were indifferently thought to be 
born in their transmigration from one World to another : and, agreeably to 
this universally prevailing opinion, the aspirants, who pass through the 
rocky cleft of Bombay, are believed to be purified from all their sins by 
experiencing what is termed a regeneration or nexe-birth. Nor arc we left 
in any doubt, how wc ought properly to understand this regeneration. The 
deities, who preside over it, are Siva the regenerator, and his Sacti or energy 
or consort Parvati. But, at the time of the deluge, Parvati floated on the sur¬ 
face of the waters in the form of the ship Argha, while the mariner Siva 
supplied the place of a mast to the vessel. Hence it is evident, since the 
ship Argha is an acknowledged type of the female power, and since the 
cleft at Bombay is also a type of the same power, that the regeneration 
effected by passing through the latter must be the very regeneration of the 
ancient Mysteries \ 

(2.) Similar notions may very easily be traced in the west. 

Ur. Borlase mentions a Druidical monument, which occurs in Scilly and 
Cornwall, and which still bears the name of Tolmen or the hole of stone. 
It consists of a large orbicular or oviform stone, supported by two others, 
between which there is a passage. Of this kind of monument the most 
astonishing specimen occurs in the parish of Constantine. It is one vast 
egg-like stone placed on the points of two natural rocks, so that a man may 
creep under the great one and between its supporters, through a passage of 
about three feet square *. 

Respecting the use of such monuments, Dr. Borlase conjectures very 
happily, that those, who passed through the stone orifice, were thought to 
acquire a sort of holiness; and that the orifice itself was used for the pur- 


* Moor’s Hind. Plinth, p. 395—397. 
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pose of introducing aspirants, or novices, or persons under vows ; into the chap. n. 
more sublime Mysteries of the Druidical religion. He is willing also to 
believe, that the huge architraves, which rest upon the uprights at Stone¬ 
henge, were erected with the same intention; and that those, who wor¬ 
shipped in the interior of the temple, were believed to acquire additional 
purity by passing through those holy rock portals '. 

In entertaining such an opinion he is most clearly right, as may be col¬ 
lected unequivocally from the whole tenor of the Druidical superstition. 

'I he vast egg-like Tolmen represented the mundane floating egg, out of 
which the great father was supposed to be born at the commencement of 
every new World: and the circular temple of Stonehenge shadowed out 
what the Hindoos call the circle of I lit and what the British hierophants 
denominated the j\Iun(hme Ark or Ship. Hence the stone-hole beneath 
the one, anil the gigantic portals of the other, equally typified the sacred 
door, through which the Noetic family passed in their transit from World 
to World, and through which every imitative aspirant was said to be born 
again. 

7. Sometimes, instead of a cavern in the side of a rock provided with a 
regular door of entrance, a sort of pit sunk in the earth was used in the 
rites of initiation. 

Thus the Indian devotees of the present day, who aspire after an imagi¬ 
nary perfection by submitting to those various dreadful penances which so 
eminently characterized the Mithratic Orgies, occasionally bury themselves 
in pits hollowed out of the ground with only a small hole left open at the 
top; and, when the fixed time of their probation has expired, they are born 
again by being drawn out of their dungeon through the aperture*. Thus 
also, in the Phenician mythologic history, Atlas is said to have been cast 
into a deep pit or well r that is, as I understand the fable, into such a 
sacred pit as still remains on the summit of mount Olivet at Jerusalem, 
where we know that Solomon dedicated a temple to Astoreth the abomina¬ 
tion of the Sidonians \ And thus,in the curious ceremony of theTaurobo- 

* Borlase’s Cornwall, p. 17-t. 1 Maurice’s Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 1061. 

3 Euscb. Pricp. Evan-lib. i. c. 10. Clarke’s Travels, vol. iii. p. 577. 
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Hum as described by Prudentius, the high-priest or hierophant, when about 
to be solemnly inaugurated into his office, descended into a pit dug for the 
purpose ; and received upon his head and garments, through a perforated 
floor of boards, the blood of a slaughtered bullock: then, emerging from 
his temporary confinement, he shewed himself to the awe-struck multitude 
as a person, who by this symbolical regeneration had acquired an ineffable 
degree of holiness 

It was in allusion to such rites, that Plato, whose philosophy was largely 
tinged with the doctrines of the Mysteries, was wont to say, that truth 
must be sought for at the bottom of a well. By truth he meant the spe¬ 
culations revealed to the initiated, who were thenceforth styled epopts or 
persons who see things as they truly are: and by the well he meant tho 
sacred pit or cavern, where the Mysteries were so frequently celebrated. 

8. Strictly analogous to the Orgies of the great eastern continent M ere 
those of the Mexicans, at the time of their conquest by the Spaniards: and 
it can scarcely be doubted, from the palpable similarity, that, when the an¬ 
cestors of that people emigrated with their ark-god from Asia into America, 
they brought with them the ancient Mysteries of that divinity. 

Like the idolaters whom they left behind them, they were accustomed to 
sacrifice on the tops of mountains in commemoration of the primeval sacri¬ 
fice on the Paradisiacal Ararat, and to adore their bloody gods in dark 
caverns similar to those employed in the worship of Mithras. Their 
Orgies, like all the other Orgies of the Gentiles, appear to have been of a 
peculiarly gloomy and terrific nature, sufficient to strike with horror even 
the most undaunted hearts. Hence their priests, in order that they might 
be enabled to go through the dreadful rites without shuddering, anointed 
themselves with a particular ointment, and used various fantastic ceremo¬ 
nies which had the effect of removing all sense of fear. Thus prepared, 
they boldly sallied forth to celebrate their nocturnal rites in wild mountains 
and in the deep recesses of obscure eaves ; much in the same manner as 
the nightly Orgies of Bacchus, Ceres, Hu, and Ceridwcn, were wont to be 
celebrated by their respective votaries. A similar process enabled them 


9 Pnul. apuil Ban. Mylliol. vol. i. p. 271. 
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also without dread to offer up those hecatombs of human victims, by which cuap. v/. 
their blood-stained superstition was more eminently distinguished than even 
that of Molech, Cronus, Cali, or Jagan-Nath. Like the ancient wor¬ 
shippers of Mithras and the modern Saniassis of Hindostan, their priests 
were accustomed to undergo the greatest severities and to submit them¬ 
selves to the most austere bodily mortifications and penances. Sometimes 
they voluntarily endured the pain of long fasts; sometimes they violently 
disciplined themselves with knotted cords; and sometimes, like the frantic 
votaries of Cybelk and Attis, they emasculated themselves, that thus they 
might be rendered more acceptable to the hermaphroditic deity whom they 
worshipped. The Mexicans had also an institution precisely resembling 
that of the vestal virgins: and any breach of chastity on the part of their 
consecrated females was punished with all the severity of the ancient Ro¬ 
man laws. Both these women and the priests, while engaged in the wor¬ 
ship of their idols, were wont fanatically to cut themselves with knives after 
the manner of the votaries of Baal and Bellona. As the Mexicans had a 
monastery of vestal virgins, so had they likew ise a sacred fire which burned 
perpetually on the hearth of their god. This was held in high veneration 
by them, most probably as being the symbol of their deity considered as 
•presiding in the orb of the Sun'. It was the same, I apprehend, as the 
artificial Sun or lambent flame, which darted its lustre through the deep 
recesses of the holy cavern during the process of an initiation. 

9. In whatever mode the Mysteries were celebrated, we invariably find 
a certain door or gate viewed as being of primary importance. Sometimes 
it was the door of the temple; sometimes, the door of the consecrated 
grotto ; sometimes, the hatchway of the boat within which the aspirant was 
inclosed; sometimes, a hole either natural or artificial through or between 
rocks; and sometimes, a gate in the Sun or the Moon or the planets. 

Through this the initiated were born again, and from this the profane were 
excluded. The notion evidently originated from the door in the side of the 
Ark, through which the primary epopts were admitted while the profane 
antediluvians were shut out. 


’ Purch. Pilg. book viii. c. 12. 
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This circumstance gave rise to the appointment of an officer, who cer¬ 
tainly bore a conspicuous part in the Britisli Orgies, and who probably was 
not unknown in the Mysteries of other countries. lie was styled the door¬ 
keeper of the partial covering: and, since he was considered as the mystic 
husband of Ceridwen, he was certainly the representative of the great father 
IIu or Noe *. Hence he must have sustained the same character as Janus, 
when viewed as Thy reus or the god of the door ; while Ceridwen similarly 
corresponds with Venus or Ceres in her capacity of Prothyrba or the god¬ 
dess of the door. This personage was stationed before what Taliesin, in 
exact accordance with the prevailing ideas of the Mysteries, denominates 
the gate of hell: and he was armed with a bright gleaming sword, whence 
he had the additional title of the sword-bearer. Ilis office was at once to 
exclude the profane, who might sacrilegiously attempt to gain admittance; 
and punish even with death such of the initiated, as should impiously 
reveal the awful secrets committed to them %. The same penalty, and (I 
apprehend) from the hand of a similar officer, awaited those, who should too 
curiously pry into or divulge to the profane the wonders of the Eleusian Mys¬ 
teries. Vet, notwithstanding every care that could be taken, we repeatedly 
find an adventurous epopt, who was content to run all risques rather than, 
lose the pleasure of communicating a secret. Probably the Cretans, who 
ridiculed the reserve of their more cautious brethren and who declared 
without scruple all that they knew about the matter, might effect the first 
opening. Pc that however as it may, we certainly from more than one 
loquacious epopt have learned enough to form a tolerable idea of the nature 
* of the ancient Mysteries. 

10. Whether the curiosity of the profane may be gratified at some future 
period by a similar disclosure of the portentous secret of frcc-masonry, 
remains vet to be seen. I have frequently been inclined to suspect, that 
this whimsical institution, which some have deduced from the Mithriac or 
Buddhic Manichc'aus through the medium of the kniglits-tcmplar, is nothing 
more than a fragment of those Orgies which have prevailed in every part 
of the world: and the peculiar rites of the British Ceres, as their nature 


1 Davies’s Mythol. p. 198—202. 


* Davies’s Mythol. p. 5 IS, 519. 
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may be collected from the poems of the bards, have served to strengthen chap. vr. 
my suspicion. Not being one of the initiated myself, I can speak only 
from report: but the Masonic sword-bearer, who is said to be the guardian 
of the door during the celebration of those wonderful Mysteries, seems 
nearly allied to the similar character in the Orgies of Ceridwen ; while the 
astronomical representations of the heavenly bodies, which are reported to 
decorate the cell of our modern epopts, bear a close analogy to the parallel 
decorations of the ancient cell or grotto or adytum. The very title which 
they bear, when we throw aside the jargon respecting king Hiram and the 
temple of Solomon, affords no obscure intimation of their origin. As pro¬ 
fessed masons or artizans, they connect themselves with the old Cabiric 
Tclchines as described by Diodorus', with the metallurgical Pheryllt of the 
Druidical Mysteries 1 , with the architectural Cabiri of Phenicia, with the 
demiurgic Phtha of Egypt, and with the great artizan Twashta of Ilindos- 
tan. All the most remarkable ancient buildings of Greece, Egypt, and Asia 
Minor, were ascribed to the Cabirban or Cyclopian masons: and, in the 
present day, the free-masons with all their formalities are wont to assist at 
the commencement of every public edifice. Finally, their affectation of 
mysterious concealment closely resembles the system of the epoptaj in all 
ages and countries, particularly that of the bards when their religion no 
longer reigned paramount. These last are probably the real founders of 
English free-masonry ; though we should arrive at much the same conclu¬ 
sion respecting its nature, if we deduce it from the Manicb£an votaries of 
Mithras. Whether the canine phantoms and other terrific apparitions of 
the ancient Orgies are ever exhibited for the edification of our British free¬ 
masons, I presume not to determine: but, if we may credit the accounts 
which Barruel has given us of the foreign Mysteries of the illuminated, 
something of the kind actually constitutes the terrific machinery. 

As some corroboration of this author’s narrative I may be allowed to 
mention, that I have myself been informed by a foreigner, who ventured 
not beyond initiation into the lesser German Mysteries, that he once wit¬ 
nessed the egress of a person who had been admitted into the greater . 


* Diod. Bibl. lib. v. p. 326. 


* Davies’s Mytbol. p. 215, 216. 
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boo* t. This epopl, it seems, was a field-ofticer of acknowledged bravery, who. in 
battle had'often faced death without shrinking: yet, when he returned 
from the chamber of final initiation, like his brethren of old as described by 
Themistius and Aristides and the ancient writer in Stob^us, he exhibited the 
most undissembled marks of extreme terror. A cold sweat bedewed his 
forehead; a livid paleness overspread his countenance; and his whole 
frame shook with excess of agitation. What he had seen or heard, my 
informant knew not: this alone rvas a clear ease, that the man had been 
heartily frightened; and his terror apparently resembled that, which is 
ordinarily produced by unrestrained superstition. 

But I tread on forbidden ground: and it behoves one of the profane to 
recollect with becoming reverence the old formula of the Orphic poet, the 
aliened father of the Greek and Thracian Mysteries 

To those alone I speak, whom nameless rites 
Have rendered meet to listen. Close the doors, 

And carefully exclude eaeh wretch profane. 

Lest impious curiosity pollute 
Our secret Orgies 


* o»* t&lf y tvnbtffbt 

n«<m o^ty. Orph. Frag, apud Justin. Martyr, in Orph. Opcr. p* 35X-. 


CHAPTER VII 


Concerning the Places used by the Pagans for Religious Worship. 


A vert general idea has prevailed throughout the gentile world, that 
the compound transmigrating personage, venerated as the great universal 
father, was the first who built temples and instituted sacrifices to the gods. 
Such accordingly is a prominent feature in the character both of Deuca¬ 
lion, Janus, Phoroneus, Prometheus, Osiris, Cronus, Brahma, Thoth, 
Dionusus, Mango-Copac, Buddha, and other cognate divinities; who are 
all severally, on the established principles of heathen theology, the patriarch 
Adam reappearing at the commencement of the new world in the form of 
the patriarch Noah. 

To this traditional opinion it has been gravely objected by Cluverius, 
that Holy Writ simply represents Noah as building an altar and as sacri¬ 
ficing to the Lord, and that it is altogether silent respecting the erection of 
any such temple as Lucian ascribes to his Scythic DeucalionHence 
some have rather inclined to place the building of the first temple in the 
age of Jupiter-Belus; and, by supposing it to be the Babylonic tower, to 
identify that Jupiter with the scriptural Nimrod \ 

1 Cluver. Germ. Ant. lib. i. c. 34. 

* Polyd. Virg. de invent, lib. i. c. 5. Hospinian. de orig. temp. c. 5. 

Pag. Idol. vol. iii. 2 B 
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bo$k v. Though the latter supposition be literally true: yet the old traditional 
opinion ought not to be too hastily rejected, on the presumption that the 
argument of Cluverius is irrefragably conclusive. The opinion may not 
indeed be perfectly accurate : yet, would we understand the sense in which 
the first temples are ascribed to the great father, we must inquire what 
i cere the primeval temples of the gentile world ; for, since the most ancient 
temples are ascribed to him, it is evident, that those primeval temples of 
whatever nature could alone have been intended by the framers of the tra¬ 
dition. Now I suspect, that, .when this matter is duly weighed, we shall 
find the legend in question not very far removed from the truth. 

I. To whatever part of the world we direct our attention; we shall 
almost invariably find, that the first places used for religious worship were 
thick groves of trees, lofty mountains, rocky caverns, and small islands 
washed either by the waves of the ocean or by the waters of some conse- 
• crated lake. Such being the case, it is sufficiently obvious, that, when the 
Gentiles represented the great father as the builder of the most ancient 
temples, these, and no other, were the temples which they meant: and, 
although in absolute propriety of language he cannot be said to have really 
constructed them; yet, if he were the first that used them, since all more 
recent temples were necessarily built by some one, and since these works 
of nature were viewed in the light of temples, he would be reputed not un¬ 
naturally to have been their founder. 

. But these were the identical places employed as oratories by that com¬ 
pound character, the supposed transmigrating great father. The sacred 
grove of Paradise, in the lofty mountainous region of Armenia, was the 
temple of Adam : while the summit of mount Ararat in the same country, 
which at the time of the caress from the Ark was surrounded like an island 
by the waters of the retiring deluge, was the temple of Noah where lie 
ottered up the first postdiluvian sacrifice to Jehovah. Whether these patri¬ 
archs used a literal cave, does not appear from the scriptural history: I 
am inclined to think that they did, both from the circumstance of Lot's 
retiring to a rocky grotto when in the tenth generation from Noah the 
waters of the dead sea inundated the cities of the plain, and from the high 
veneration in which mountain-caverns were universally held by the ancient 
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pagans. But, however this may be, it is of no material consequence to cuap, v». 
our present inquiry. The Ark, as it manifestly appears from the varied 
modes of initiation into the Mysteries, was symbolized by the gloomy grotto 
either natural or artificial. Hence, as the Ark was a temple of Noah, the 
great father would be considered by his descendants as having first used a 
cavern for the purposes of devotion. 

Thus the mere following of the old gentile tradition to the point where it 
avowedly leads us, namely the great universal father whose character has 
already been most abundantly ascertained, serves at once to disclose to us 
both the origin and the nature of the various holy places of the heathens: 
of such use and importance it is to trace things to their first principles, and 
thence by simplification to attain a right understanding of their import. 

The conclusion, almost forced as it were upon us in the present instance, 
is this: that every consecrated grove was a copy of Paradise ; that every 
sanctified mountain or high place was a local transcript of Ararat, itself 
geographically coincident with the garden of Eden; that every islet doubly 
shadowed out the insular Ark and the once sea-girt top of the Armenian 
peak; and that every gloomy cavern represented the dark interior of the 
Noetic Ship wedged fast amidst the cliffs and rocks of the hill of debarka¬ 
tion. It is almost superfluous to observe, how exactly such a conclusion 
tallies with the general drift of old idolatry. We in fact do nothing more 
than find the most ancient places of gentile worship to be precisely, what, 
from the nature of that worship, might have been independently anticipated. 

If the great father of pagan superstition be a transmigrating compound of 
Adam and Noah, respecting which there can scarcely be a reasonable 
doubt: then, as the Orgies wholly relate to the history of this complicated 
being; so all his places of worship will naturally have been constructed 
with the very same reference, or selected studiously with the same allusion. 

Of the propriety of this hypothesis every particular, as the subject gradually 
opens upon us, will furnish an additional demonstration : and thus the ge¬ 
neral concinnity and laboured harmony of that singular system of theology, 
which at one period overspread the whole world save one narrow district, 
will be fully and finally established. 

With respect to the peculiar mode of local worship ascribed to the early 
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pagans, a mode however which ceased not to prevail even in more 
modern ages, it may seem almost superfluous to bring forward proofs 
of a matter which is so universally well known : yet it will not be im¬ 
proper to select a few, by way of an apposite introduction to the main sub¬ 
ject. 

Holy Scripture is full of references to such a mode of devotion, as having 
obtained firm footing throughout Palestine even before the exodus, and as 
never being completely eradicated until perhaps after the return from the 
Babylonian captivity. 

When Balak wished Balaam to curse Israel, he took him up to the sum¬ 
mits of various lofty hills, which are all generally described as being high 
places of Baal. One of them is simply mentioned under that common 
appellation: another was the top of Pisgah; where the heavenly bodies 
were worshipped in conjunction with the hero-gods under the name of 
Zophim or divine overlookers, no doubt the Zophe-Samen or celestial over¬ 
lookers of the Phenician theology: and a- third was the top of Pcor, in¬ 
famous for the impure sepulchral Orgies of Baal-Peor or Osiris or Adonis. 
On each of these, in reference to the seven astronomical mariners of the great 
mundane Ship who were reckoned so many forms or emanations of the solar 
pilot, were erected seven altars; and every altar was stained with the blood 
of a ram and a bullock*. Here Balak worshipped after the manner of 
his country, ascribing, as was usual among the Gentiles, the attributes of 
Jehovah to the deified great father. Of a similar nature was mount Tabor 
or Tabaris, a local copy of the Armenian Tcbriz or Tcbaris : mount Her- 
mon : mount Nebo : mount Lebanon : and the lofty promontory of Baal- 
Zcphon or Baal of the north; that is to say, the lord of the northern Ar¬ 
menian mount of assembly \ 

Into such idolatrous hill-worship as well as grove-worship we find the 
Israelites perpetually seduced. Thus wc arc told, that king Ahaz made 
his son to pass through the fire, according to the abominations of the 
heathen whom the Lord cast out from before the children ol Israel; and 
that lie sacrificed and burned incense in the high places, and on the hills, 


* Numb. xxii. xxiii. 3, 13, H, 27, 28. 
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and under every green tree’. Thus likewise we read of the high places 
not being taken away, and of the people still madly sacrificing upon them 1 . 
Thus, when Israel served Baal and the host of heaven, they failed not to 
plant a consecrated grove J . Thus also they set up images and groves in 
every high hill and under every green tree; and there they burned incense 
in all the high places, as did the heathen whom the Lord carried away be¬ 
fore them 4 . Thus Maachah made an idol in a grove; and thus a similar 
grove was equally planted by Ahab and Manasseh s . 

Such is positively declared, we see, to have been the mode of worship 
usual among the Canaanites previous to their ejection: and accordingly 
it is referred to as such, in the very earliest parts of the history of Israel. 
The heaven-conducted invaders are strictly charged to destroy their altars, 
to break their images, and to cut down their groves 6 : and they are them¬ 
selves forbidden to plant a grove near an altar 7 . The reason plainly was, 
because the altar of Baal was built upon a craggy rock or a lofty hill, and 
was surrounded by a holy grove 8 . Hence we read of Saul abiding under 
a grove in a high place 9 : and hence the Magian or Druidical prophets of 
Baal are called prophets of the groves ,0 . 

In the account which is given of Josiah's reformation, we find a very 
ample statement of the several particulars of the old Canaanitish idolatry. 
The king, we are told, put down the priests; who burned incense, on the 
various high places throughout Judah, to Baal the Sun and to the Moon 
and to the planets and to all the host of heaven. He likewise brought out 
and burned the grove, for which the women wove hangings or consecrated 
veils. He polluted Tophet: he took away the horses and chariot of the 
Sun : he defiled the three principal high places, which crowned the three 
peaks of the mount of Olives: and he broke in pieces the images, cut down 
the contiguous groves, and filled their places with the bones of men ". 

We meet with similar references to the old superstition in the book of 
Isaiah. When the prophet foretells the utter abolition of idolatry in the 

1 2 Kings xvL 3, 4-. 4 2 Kings xiv. 4. xv. 4, 35. et alibi. 3 2 Kings xvii. 16. 

4 2 Kings xvii. 10, 11. 5 1 Kings xv. 13. xvi. 33. 2 Kings xxi. 3. 

6 Exoil. xxxiv. 13. Dcut. vii. 5. xii. 3. 7 Dcul. xvi. 21. 8 Judg. vi. 25, 26, 28. 

* 1 Sam. xxii. 6. 10 1 Kings xviii. 19. 11 2 Kings xxiii, -1 — 15. 
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jiook v. great day of the Lord, lie describes the vain worshippers of the hero-gods, 
as entering into the rocks and as going into the craggy caverns of the earth ; 
while the indignation of the Deity rests upon all the groves of Bashan and 
of Lebanon, and terribly shakes every high mountain and every lofty hill. 
But the clefts of the rocks and the tops of the ragged rocks, or the sacred 
foramina through which the aspirants were wont to pass and the high places 
on the summits of craggy precipices, are alike unable to protect them and 
their useless idols; when the Earth itself, or the universal great mother, 
trembles before the Most High and acknowledges a present God l . In 
another place, when he reproaches the degenerate Israelites with their spi¬ 
ritual adultery, lie exhibits them, as inflaming themselves with idols under 
every green tree, and as sacrificing children in the valleys under the clefts 
of the rocks; as venerating the smooth stones of the consecrated river with 
a drink-offering and a meat-offering, and ns going up to the top of a lofty 
mountain in order to offer sacrifice. lie then proceeds to specify with 
much exactness the precise nature of such devotion; teaching us in fact, 
that it was immediately connected with the celebration of the old funereal 
Mysteries. These apostate worshippers in groves, in caverns, on the banks 
of rivers, and on the summits of hills, visit Molcch with perfumed oint¬ 
ment ; and send out wandering imitative messengers, after the manner of 
the frantic Bacchanals ami Mcnadcs. They descend into hell, or the 
iniinic infernal regions; they weary themselves with the length of those 
erratic progresses, which are copies of the mystic wanderings of the great 
father and the great mother. Yet, in the midst of their doleful Orgies, 
they do not give themselves up to despair, as if their divinity was lost never 
to be recovered: on the contrary, in due season, they find the life of him 
Avho is accounted their sovereign power; and, thus receiving him from the 
dead, they are no longer grieved, but their temporary sorrow is changed 
into the most tumultuous joy *. 

1 Isaiah ii. 10—21. 

1 Isaiah Ivii. 3—10. Neither ftp. Lowtli nor lip. Stock seem lo me to have understood 
the true meaning of this very curious passage; though they both rightly observe, 1 hat it 
relates to the multiplied idolatrous imitations of I lie Israelites. The latter part of it ought, 
1 apprehend, lo be translated as foLWs. Also thou didst visit Molcch mth ointment, and 
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This early mode of worship was by no means confined to the land of chap. vix. 
Canaan. According to Strabo and Herodotus, the Persians always offered 
up their sacrifices on the top of some lofty mountain : and, according to 
Eubulus in Porphyry, Zoroaster first taught them to venerate the sacred 
grotto by dedicating to Mithras a natural cave in the lofty neighbouring 
region of Bokhara\ Thus also the Scythians or Goths had their holy 
mountain and their mysterious cavern, where the Archimage was accus¬ 
tomed to retire, ere he claimed, like the present Lama of Thibet, to be an 
incarnation of the deity whom they worshipped *: and thus the Phrygians 
venerated the great mother in the consecrated recesses of mount Ida; 
while the Cretans dedicated to the great father a cave and a hill, which 
was distinguished by the same appellation. In a similar manner, we read, 
that the Thracian Orpheus went annually with his disciples to offer up, 
on the summit of a lofty mountain, a sacrifice to the Sun; in gratitude for 
his escape to that hill, •while an infant, from the fury of a huge dragon 5 : 
and in Sicily we find mount Eryx, with its attached grove and sepulchral 
tumulus, dedicated to the rites of the navicular Venus 4 . The same wor¬ 
ship prevailed in Pontus and Cappadocia: for, when Mithridates made 
war upon the Romans, he chose one of the highest hills in his dominions ; 
and, erecting upon it an immense pile, he there sacrificed to the god of 


didst multiply thy perfumes : and thou sentest out thy messengers to a distance y and thou didst 
bring thyself down into Hades . With the multitude of thy progresses thou didst weary thy¬ 
self; yet them saidst not , The matter is desperate . Thou hast found the life of thy supreme 
power ; therefore thou art no longer grieved . I have supposed the sending messengers to a 
distance y and the multitude of the progresses , to relate to the mad erratic excursions of those 
who celebrated the Orgies of the great father: yet it is not impossible, that those expres¬ 
sions may allude to the laborious pilgrimages to the shrine of a favourite deity, which still 
prevail so notoriously throughout Hindostan. The ridiculous pilgrimages of the Romanists 
and the Mohammedans have both originated from the same pagan source. 

1 Strab. Geog. lib. xv. p.732. Herod. Hist. lib. i. c. 131. Porph. de ant. nymph, 
p. 253, 254*. 

a Strab. Geog. lib. vii. p. 297, 298. 

3 Demet. Mosch. Pnef. in Orph. Lithic. p. 290, 292. By the dragon we are to under¬ 
stand Python or Typhon ; and the infancy of Orpheus relates to his imitative regeneration. * 

4 Yirg. jEneid. lib. v. ver. 760. 
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armies *. Lofty mountains, each viewed as the mountain of debarkation, 
were equally venerated by the ancient Celts ; and the most terrific rites of 
the Druids were celebrated in deep groves of oak 1 . Such likewise even 
now is the worship of the Hindoos and Japanese and Burmans: and, when 
America was first discovered by the Spaniards, the priests of Mexico were 
wont to select, for their religious incantations, rocky caverns, lofty moun¬ 
tains, and the deep gloom of eternal forests’. In short, every towering 
hill was reckoned holy: and we are assured by Melanthes, that it was the 
universal practice of the ancients to offer sacrifice on the highest mountains 
to him who was accounted the highest god + . The same remark may be- 
made with regard to islands. Among the Hindoos, the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, the Homans, the Scythians, the Celts, and the Americans, they 
were alike accounted sacred and were alike used for the purposes of devo¬ 
tion insomuch that the learned Bailly, struck with this universal agree¬ 
ment, notices indeed the circumstance, but is unable to give any satisfac¬ 
tory reason for it 5 . Various instances of this superstition have already 
been adduced: hereafter, in the proper place I shall resume the subject, 
distinguishing between the firm island and the floating island. 

]. If we inquire into the notions, which the old idolaters entertained, 
and which modern idolaters still entertain, respecting their consecrated 
mountains or high places, we shall constantly find ourselves brought to the 
very same point. They esteemed the summits of them the peculiar abode 
of the hero-gods : and they commonly described them, cither as a sort of 
Paradise, or as the place w here the Ark rested after the deluge. Some¬ 
times they united the two ideas; and thus exhibited the holy mountain, 
both as an Elysium tenanted by the great father, and as the final scope of 
his perilous voyage from one World to another. Such legends and such, 
opinions leave no room for doubt. The hero-gods were those mortals,, 
who flourished in the two golden ages antediluvian and postdiluvian : and 

* Appian. tie bell. Miiliritl. p. 215. 

1 Davies’s Mylhol. p. 102. Lucan, l’harsal. lib. iii. vcr. 398 —425. 

3 Maur. I ml. Ant. vol. ii. p. 39. Kaunpfor’s Japan b. v. c. 3. p. 417. l’urcli. Pilgrim, 
b. viii. c. 12. p. 803. .Symcs’s Embass. to Ava. vol. ii. p. 81, 183,238. 

4 Natal. Com. lib. i. c. 10. s Lett res sur l’Atlantiilc. p. 361. 
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the mountain, which is thus shadowed out by every local consecrated hill, C u*p. vu, 
can only be the arkite and Paradisiacal mountain of Ararat. 

(1.) Among the Hindoos this holy mountain bears the name of Menu 
But I have already shewn very fully from circumstantial evidence, that 
Meru, though geographically situated at the head of the Ganges, is the 
local mount of Paradise and of the Ark Hence it will necessarily follow, 
that, whatever is avowedly reckoned an imitative transcript of Meru, must 
also be viewed as a professed copy of Ararat. 

Now the Hindoos deem every holy mountain a copy of Meru: and, 
accordingly, they have many hills, which are all equally designated by this 
title \ Every hill therefore, which is thus designated, is really a local 
transcript of the Armenian mountain : and, as the theology of the whole 
gentile world is fundamentally the same; each sacred peak, wherever situ¬ 
ated, must obviously be viewed in the same light. Agreeably to this con¬ 
clusion, the traditions and notions, attached to these several high places, 
will constantly be found to point towards Paradise and the Ark: and the 
reason is, that each is the local Ararat of the country where it is situated. 

Thus Parnassus, and Olympus, and the Singalese peak of Adam, and the 
Mauritanian Atlas, and the British Snowdon and Cader-Idris, not to men¬ 
tion almost innumerable other hills, arc all equally imitative transcripts 
of what the Hindoos call Meru but what is really the Paradisiacal moun¬ 
tain of the Ark. 

It is to this northern mountain of Ararat, northern with respect to so 
large a part of civilized Asia, which was the prototype of all the conse¬ 
crated hills of the Gentiles, that the two prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel 
allude in their predictions relative to the downfall of the kings of Babylon 
and Tyre. The latter expressly terms it Eden, the garden of God, and 
the holy mountain of God; mentioning at the same lime the covering 
cherub, which was stationed at the gate of Paradise, and which had been 
emulously copied by the Tyrian prince: the former, in direct reference to 
the idolatrous canonization of aspiring monarchs and to the wild notion 
which still prevails in Hindustan relative to the possibility of a mortal’s 


* Vide supra book ii. c. 2. § I. 1, 5. 

Pag. Idol. vol. hi. 


* Asiat. Res. vol. viii. p. 319. 
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hook v. usurping the very Elysium of the hero-gods, describes the presumptuous 
king of Babylon, as meditating to exalt his throne above the stars of God 
and to sit upon (what the Brahmens still call their mount Meru) the mount 
of the assembly in the regions of the north *. 

(2.) But the Gentiles not only considered the sacred mountain as the 
high-place of the great father; they viewed it also as an expressive symbol 
of the chief hero-god himself. 

The origin of such a speculation I take to have been this. All mankind 
were born from the great father: but all mankind were likewise figuratively 
born from that mountain, which was the scite of Paradise in the old World, 
and which was the abode of the first postdiluvians in the new World. 
Hence the mountain and the god were spoken of convcrtibly, precisely in 
the same manner and for much the same reasons, as the Ark and the Earth 
were. Thus, in the Hindoo theology, Siva is the mast of the Argha as it 
floats upon the surface of the deluge. But the two conjointly arc repre¬ 
sented by the petal and the calix of the aquatic lotos. And again the petal 
and the calix of the lotos are declared to shadow out the holy mount Mem 
rising out of the bosom of the Earth, which reposes like a huge boat on the 
waters of the abyss. Siva therefore is typified by Meru, while his navi¬ 
cular consort is typified by the lower regions of the Earth: and, as these 
two deities are venerated as the male and female principles of fecundity, 
precisely the same ideas are entertained of Meru and its terrestrial sub¬ 
stratum. 

Every mountain is thus made a symbol of the great father viewed as the 
god of generation: and it is not more his resting place, than his express 
and visible emblem \ This will explain certain notions and observances 


1 Isaiah xiv. 13- Kzek. xxviii. 13, I t. Tliis Hindoo tenet is exemplified at large in Mr. 
iouthey’s fine romantic poem The curse of Kchama , of which it forms the basis. .The 
attempt of the impious Rajah, which is in strict conformity with an established doctrine of 
lirahmenism, is made in the very spirit of the parallel attempt which Isaiah ascribes to 
the Babylonian monarch. With admirable propriety, he bitterly foretells bis downfall in 
language borrowed from the notions and peculiar worship of the apostate gentile world. 

* Compare Asiat. Res. vol. vi. p. 523. vol. viii. p. 260,273, 271, 308, 319. vol. iii. p. 133 
—138. Moor's Hind. Panlh. p. 45, 4-6. The result from the comparison will be lhi<. 
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in the west, which have never hitherto been satisfactorily accounted for. chap, vn. 
We may now perceive the reason, why Atlas was fabled to have been meta¬ 
morphosed into the mountain which bears his name; why that mountain 
was at once the temple, the god, and the image, of the Libyans; why a 
consecrated hill was the god of the Cappadocians; why the lire, that rose 
out of the top of the Lycian Olympus, was the deity of the place; and 
why the phallic cone was so generally worshipped as the most appropriate 
symbol of the great hermaphroditic numenAs every mountain and 
every phallus represented the chief deity: so every mountain was deemed 
the phallus of the World, and every phallus or cone was an image of the 
holy mountain. 

(3.) The lunar crescent, from its close resemblance to a boat, was made 
the astronomical symbol of the diluvian ship. Hence, as the Paradisiacal 
Ararat was the mountain of the Ark, it was likewise denominated Laban 
or the mountain of the Moon: not from any connection with the literal 
planet, but because the floating Moon, which makes so conspicuous a figure 
in every system of ancient mythology, had oncq rested upon its summit. 

And hence, as the same Ararat is the real holy White island of the west, 
the Hindoos place in that island a mountain of the Moon; while they deno¬ 
minate the sea, which once surrounded it, Somasailabdhi or the sea of the 
lunar mountain \ 

The original holy mount being thus deemed a mountain of the Moon, 
its various local transcripts w’ere distinguished by the same appellation: ‘ 
and thence, in so many different parts of the globe, we find sacred hills all 
bearing the common title of mountains of the Moon. 

At the head of the Ganges, Himalaya, which forms a part of the high 
range of Meru and which is reckoned the favourite haunt of the ark-pre¬ 
served Siva, is by the Hindoos denominated Chandrasichara or the moan- 

The mast of the ship Argha, and every sacred pyramid, arc declared to be symbols of 
Siva: but the mast of the ship Argha, and every sacred pyramid, are also declared to be 
copies of mount Meru: therefore mount Meru must be a symbol of the god Siva. This 
idea pervades the whole of Indian mythology. 

* Ovid. Metani. lib. iv. ver. 652—661. Max. Tyr. Dissert, xxxviii. p. 37*1, 375. 

* Asiat. Kes. vol. viii. p. SOI. 
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book v. tain of the Moon: and the title of Somagii'i or mountains of the Moon is 
similarly applied to two small hillocks, in the same lofty region, near the 
edifice which is shewn as the tomb of Noah*. At the head of the Nile, 
according to the Indian geographers, is the Meru of the southern hemi¬ 
sphere : this also is a mountain of the Moon, as we are taught equally in 
the legends of the Brahmens and of the western mythologists; the country 
near it is the land of the Moon; the hero-gods are said to have been born 
in its vicinity; and the hermaphroditic lunar deity is fabled to have there 
concealed herself, and afterwards to have become the mother of a numerous 
progeny by the Sun 1 . At the sources of the Rhine, the Rhone, the Po, and 
the Danube, all of which were holy rivers, is what may well be styled the 
Meru of the t vest: here again we have a mountain of the Moon; for Alpan is 
but a variation of Laban, and Jura or Ira or Rhb denotes the Moon equally 
in the Celtic and the Babylonic dialects. Lebanon, at the head of the sa¬ 
cred river Jordan, was another lunar mountain: and, agreeably to its 
appellation, the navicular Adonis and the ship-goddess Astarti: or Architis 
was eminently worshipped on its summit. Mount Alban or Laban, whe¬ 
ther in Italy or in France, was also a lunar mountain: hence we find the 
ship of Juno, which in form resembled a crescent, venerated on the top of 
the Latin hill. And, even in the island of Borneo, the peak at the head ot 
its largest river is known by the title of the mountain of the il loon. 

(4.) Such being the astronomical ideas associated with the Ark and 
mount Ararat, when the ancient pagans viewed the lunar boat simply, as 
resting on the summit of the hill; the figure, presented to their imagination, 
would be a conical peak terminating in two points formed by the two horns 
of the crescent: but, when they viewed it complexly, as furnished with its 
mast which represents (wc are assured) the mariner god standing upright 
in the midst of it; the figure, then exhibited to their imagination, would 
be a conical peak terminating in three points formed by the two horns of 
the crescent and its centrical mast, llerc wc may perceive the reason, 
why the pagans deemed those mountains peculiarly sacred, which branched 
out at their summits into either two or three smaller peaks or tumuli. 


1 Asint. Res. vol. i. p. 248. vol. vi. p. 482. 
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They considered them, in the one case, as naturally shadowing out the 
holy hill with the navicular Moon resting on its top; and, in the other 
case, as still being a physical copy of the same holy hill surmounted by the 
Moon, but the Moon now rendered complete by the addition of its centrical 
mast or pilot \ 

Agreeably to these speculations, the Hindoos describe their holy moun¬ 
tain Meru as terminating in three peaks; of which the first is composed of 
gold, the second of silver, and the third of iron or stone or earth. The 
central peak, Cailasa, is the peculiar abode of Siva; while the two others 
are occupied by Brahma and Vishnou. This Tricutadri, or mountain 
with three summits, is declared to be the lord of mountains or the proto¬ 
type of all other similar mountains: and of course every imitative Tricory- 
phkan hill, for there are said to be many such, is considered.as inferior to 
it. The next rank however is conceded to the sacred White Island of the 
west ; which is deemed an island of the Moon, or celestial earth, and a 
terrestial Paradise. That island, • in accordance with the doctrine of the 
Hindoos which represents every island as a mountain rising above the sur¬ 
face of the ocean, is fabled to terminate, like Meru, in three parts; whence 
it is denominated the three-peak-land: and its peaks, still like those of 
Meru, are severally composed of gold, silver, and iron. To the White 
island of the north-west succeeds, in point of dignity, the Tricuta or three- 
peak mountain of the south-east. This, in the wild geography of the Brah¬ 
mens, comprehends Malaca, Sumatra, and Ceylon: and the two Tricuta- 
dris are declared to correspond with each other, in their respective quarters 
of the globe. The hero-gods are represented as travelling between them: 
and the great receptacle of souls after death is said to be at Yama-puri in 
the peninsula of Malaca. But the western isle of the blessed is equally 
described as an Elysium: and the souls of the dead are equally feigned to 
be wafted to it over the vast ocean in a wonderful ship 1 . 

It is easy to perceive, whence such notions originated, and how they 
stand connected with.the subject .now under discussion. Every island was 
esteemed a mountain ; because the arkite mountain, when it first emerged 

' See Plate III. Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

1 Asiat. Res. vol. x. p. 138, 139, 142. vol. viii. p. 320. vol, i. p.’248. 
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*ook v. from the deluge, was an island. This mountain was fabled to have three 
peaks ; because the lunar ship, to which the great father supplied the 
place of a mast, rested upon its summit at the close of the far-famed voyage 
from World to World. And it was described, as the Elysian abode of the 
hero-gods, and as the receptacle of departed souls; because the Noetic 
family dwelt after the flood on the top of Ararat, and because the souls of 
which it was composed were born again into Paradise from what was 
reckoned a state of death and darkness. National vanity has indeed led 
the Hindoos to make their own local Meru at the head of the Ganges the 
prototype of the holy White Island : but they incidentally admit the very 
reverse to be the truth, by acknowledging that island, which they rightly 
place to the north-west of llindostan and which must certainly he identi¬ 
fied with the lunar Ararat, to be the cradle of their theology and the native 
country of their sacerdotal order 

A similar vein of speculation caused the scriptural mount Olivet to be 
so highly venerated by the pagans, and to be so perpetually desecrated to 
the worship of their hero-gods. Nature has furnished its summit with 
three peaks, of which the central one is the highest. It exhibits accord¬ 
ingly the precise aspect; which the Hindoos ascribe to their Meru, to the 
two holy Tricutas, and to every hill which is deemed a transcript of Meru. 
Of this circumstance, I strongly suspect, that advantage was taken by the 
idolatrous inhabitants of the land, previous to the time of the exodus from 
Egypt. The hill is mentioned, even so early as the reign of David, by the 
very name of Olivet: it had not lost this ancient appellation in the days 
of Zechariah : and it is repeatedly spoken of by it in the history of Christ 
and his apostles*. Such a descriptive title was no doubt bestowed upon it 
from the particular tree, with which it abounded and with which it still 
abounds : and, when we consider the nature of the superstition which pre¬ 
vailed alike in Palestine and in every other quarter of the globe, and when 
we add to this consideration the special fitness of mount Olivet for a high- 
place of the hero-gods, we shall probably be inclined to believe, that a 

* Vide supra book ii. c. 5. 

* 2 Sam. xv. 30. Zechar. xiv. *J. Matt. xxiv. 3. Acts i. 12. 
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grove of olive-trees was first- designedly planted there, in order that a ciup. »» 
more perfect resemblance of Ararat might thus be obtained. It is not 
difficult to adduce parallel instances in corroboration of the conjecture. 

The planting of the sacred olive at Athens is immediately connected with a 
story of a local deluge : there was a grove of olives round the temple of the 
Samian Neptune: there was another olive-grove round the temple of 
Jupiter in the immediate vicinity of the Elean Olympus : on the coast of 
Arabia in the Red sea and opposite to the Egyptian Thebais, are three 
small islands, deemed (I apprehend) holy; which, in the time of Strabo, 
were thickly planted with Olives: on the coast of Asia Minor, not far from 
Ephesus, is another consecrated island; which contested with Delos the 
parturition of Latona, and in which was shewn the olive-tree that supported 
the goddess after her labour: and round that lofty peak of Meru, where 
the Hindoos assert the ark of Menu to have rested, there are still extensive 
groves of olive planted originally with the same design that I suppose the 
groves of mount Olivet to have been planted But, however this may be r 
the three-peaked hill of Jerusalem, which I believe to have been an ancient 
Canaanitish high place, was studiously selected -by Solomon for the pur¬ 
poses of his base idolatry, when he apostatised to the commemorative hero- 
worship of the Gentiles. On this occasion, the ship-goddess Astoreth, 
whom the Phenicians venerated with Adonis or the summit of the lunar 
mount Lebanon, was placed, like the Indian Isi, on the central peak : while 
Chemosh and Milcom, who, like Bal-Ram and Jagan-Nath or Osiris and 
Horns, are but varied forms of the great father, occupied the two othes 
points of the hill \ 

When three peaks could not be had to the sacred hill; two, if they 
offered themselves, were beheld with similar veneration. Such is the case 
with the two small tumuli in upper India, near the pretended tomb of 
Noah, which are denominated the mountains of the Moon: and such was 
the case with the two famous peaks, which branch out from the top of the 
Grecian Parnassus. In all practicable matters,, this holy mountain was 

* Strab. Geog. lib. viii. p. 343, 353. lib. xvi. p. 769. lib. xiv. p. 639. Asiat. Res. vol. vi. 
p. 524, 525. 

* 2 Kings xxiii. 13. See Clarke’6 Travels, vol- ii. p. 578. 
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the very counterpart of the Indian Meru : and, as I suppose the two points 
of Nysa and Cyrrha to exhibit upon a vast scale the lunar boat resting on 
the top of the hill, so Pyrrha and Deucalion are fabled to have landed upon 
its summit out of that Ark which was astronomically symbolized by the 
crescent of the Moon '. 

2. When the huge Ship of the deluge fixed itself immoveably among the 
bare rocks and crags of the tempest-beaten Ararat; the surrounding cliffs, 
its own gloomy interior, and the narrow door of entrance in its perpendi¬ 
cular side, would all conspire together to excite the idea of a spacious 
cavern *. This semblance of a grotto would necessarily, I should conceive, 
for a season be at once the habitation and the oratory of the Noetic 
family: for, until, as their numbers increased, they had been able to con¬ 
struct for themselves more commodious dwellings, they would obviously 
prefer the friendly shelter of the Ark before an exposure to the inclemency 
of the weather. Hence originated the sanctity of caverns : hence we rarely 
find a holy mountain unprovided with a grotto either natural or artificial: 
and hence we meet with so many tales of the great father, being either 
born from a cave, or nursed in a cave, or dwelling in a cave, or taking 
refuge in a cave when he quitted the Ark within which he had been ex¬ 
posed at sea 5 . Hence too the imitative regeneration of the Mysteries was 
indifferently thought to be procured by an evasion cither from a cave or 
from a boat: hence the ship Argo and the sacred grotto were alike deemed 
oracular: and hence the entrance into the mystic cavern and the entrance 
into the floating navicular coffin were equally reckoned a descent into 
Hades or an inclosure within the womb of the great infernal ship-goddess. 
Other matters, as wc proceed in the inquiry, will serve to corroborate a 
position, which already may seem to be sufficiently established. 

(1.) Of the cavern combined with the sacred mountain it is easy to 
produce a variety of instances: and so much has been already said respect¬ 
ing the character of the deities worshipped in such holy places, that on that 
point nothing more need be added. 


1 Asiat. Itcs. vol. vi. j>. 501. See I’latc III. Fig. 2, 3. 

* Sec Plate III. Fig. 18. 1 Sec Plate III. Fig. 15. 
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Porphyry tells us from Eubulus, that Zoroaster first consecrated a 
natural grotto to the universal father Mithras in the mountains bordering 
upon Persia: and he adds, that from Zoroaster the practice was adopted 
by others, insomuch that it very generally obtained to celebrate the Mys¬ 
teries and to perform other religious ceremonies in caverns either natural 
or artificial *. In this I believe him to be perfectly accurate : for the pri¬ 
meval Zoroaster was the transmigrating great father; and those, who in 
subsequent ages assumed the name, were the Archimagi, who were seve¬ 
rally the acknowledged representatives of demiurge, and who claimed to be 
successive incarnate manifestations of him. Porphyry goes on to remark, 
that the Mithratic cave was closely allied to that of Jupiter in Crete, that 
of Pan and the Moon in Arcadia, and that of Bacchus in the island of 
Naxus; each of which was situated in the recesses of a craggy mountain *: 
and this catalogue may with much ease be greatly extended. There was 
a cave in a rocky promontory on the coast of Epidaurus near Brasioe, where 
Bacchus was thought to have been nursed bv Ino when he landed out of 
the ark J . There w’as another cave in the diluvian mount Parnassus, dedi¬ 
cated to the Corycian nymphs; whom Deucalion is said to have adored 
and consulted at the close of his perilous voyage, and by whom we are to 
understand the priestesses of the mundane Cor or holy circle of the Id&an 
mother*. Another we find in the literal Indian Mcru or Parnasa at the 
head of the Ganges, consecrated to Devi or Isi who floated as a ship on 
the surface of the deluge 5 . Another we have in the peak of Chaisaghar, 
where the ark of Menu is still traditionally said to have come to land : 4t 
is much resorted to by pilgrims; and in its vicinity are shewn the pre¬ 
tended impressions made by the feet of the dove, which was sent out of the 
Ark 6 . There was another in the Tauric mount Cassius of Cilicia, where 
Osiris or Jupiter was thought to have been confined by the oceanic mon¬ 
ster Typhon, and where the appulse of the Ark was wont to be fixed by 
the inhabitants of the country 7 . There was another again in the Mauri- 

* Porph. de ant. nymph, p. 253, 251. * Porph. de ant. nymph, p. 262. 

3 Paus. Lacon. p. 209. 4 Pans. Phoe. p. 672. Ovid. Metarri. lib. i. ver. 320. 

5 Asiat. Res. vol. vi. p. 501. 6 Asiat. Res. vol. vi. p. 521—523. 

7 Apollod. Bibl. lib. i. c. 6. J 3. 
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book v. tanian mount Atlas, which is described by Maximus Tyrius as a sort of 
deep hole like a well : it was of such a size, that fruit-trees grew in the 
bottom of it; but its steepness, and the peculiar sanctity attributed to it, 
alike precluded the possibility of a descent 1 . There was another in mount 
Argfeus near Tyana : this sacred hill yet bears the name of Argau; but 
both its ancient and its modern appellation is equally derived from the 
cavern worship of the ship Argo or Argha \ Nor was the natural grotto, 
as attached to the holy mountain, solely venerated in the great eastern con¬ 
tinent : the Floridans of America, we are told, were accustomed to adore 
the Sun under the figure of a cone in a sacred cavern, which ran deep into 
the bowels of a lofty hill s . This mode of worship is in every particular an 
exact transcript of the superstition that overspread the whole pagan world. 
The cone or phallus was employed to represent the great father in perhaps 
every region from Hindostan to Ireland : and the Floridan mountain with 
its cavern was but the local Meru or Parnassus of the country. 

(2.) Natural grottos arc rarely found except in craggy mountainous dis¬ 
tricts, whether continental or insular. Hence wc may pronounce, that 
almost every sacred grotto was in the vicinity of some sacred hill: and, if 
that hill rose as an island out of the sea, it was the more valued ; because 
a more exact representation was thus obtained of mount Ararat, surrounded 
by the waters of the retiring deluge, and bearing amidst its rocks that Ark 
which presented to the fancy an image of a gloomy excavation. For the 
same reason caverns on the sea-shore were highly venerated : and the 
traditions, associated with them, arc usually such as have an immediate 
reference to the flood and tire ark-god. 

Thus Anius was born in a rocky cavern in the island of Eubta ; where 
the ark had drifted, w'ithin which his mother llheo, while pregnant, had 
been consigned to the waves : and we find a legend, that, his daughters were 
afterwards changed by lkcchus into doves 4 . Thus Jason, the fabulous 
navigator of the ship Argo, was educated in the cave of Chiron 5 . And 

* Max. Tyr. Dissert, xxxviii. p. 373, 374-. * Bryant’s Anal. vol. i. p. 215 

3 Banicr’s Mythol. vol. i. p. 144*. 

4 Tzctz. in Lycoph. ver. 570. Ovid MeLnm. lib. xiii. ver. G74. 

5 Tzclz. in Lycoph. ver. 175. 
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thus Mithras was thought to have been born out of a cavern *. With a chap. vh. 
similar allusion to the Ark and the deluge, the navicular goddess Venus 
was worshipped by the Naupactians in a cavern on the sea-shore 1 : the 
fictitious queen Lamia, who is said to have delighted in the murder of in¬ 
fants and who is evidently the same as the destroying Cali or Diana of the 
Indo-Scythians, was venerated by their African brethren in a cave which 
ran into the side of a craggy mountain 3 : the most ancient god and king of 
the Japanese is reported to have once hid himself in a cave; and no doubt 
can be entertained of his real character, since we find him adored as the 
Sun and represented sitting upon a cow 4 : the Mysteries of the Samo- 
thracian Cabiri were celebrated within the dark recesses of the insular cave 
Zcrinthus s : the British Hu was worshipped in a cleft or cavern of an island 
washed by the ocean, which was esteemed his special sanctuary ‘ : the 
Gothic Hercules is said to have found a nymph, half woman and half ser¬ 
pent, in a cavern of Scythia, by whom he became the parent of three sons 7 : 

Apollo was worshipped in a celebrated cavern near the river Lethb or Styx 
in the country of the Magnetes 8 : the small shrines of Buddha are usually 
constructed within rocky caverns; and his more austere votaries esteem it 
a duty to live in woods, in grottos, or in artificial subterraneous buildings 9 : 
the Peruvians had a tradition, that, when a former race of men perished by 
the waters of an universal deluge, the world was repeopled by their ances¬ 
tors who were born at that period out of a cavern 10 : the Phigalensiuns 
worshipped the Cabbie Ceres in a dark grotto; and represented the god¬ 
dess with a dove in one hand and a dolphin in the other, denominating the 
holy mountain where the grotto was situated mount Olivet " : the Homeric 
cave of the Nymphs is, with the same reference to the branch brought back 
by the dove, provided with a flourishing olive-tree 11 : and the grotto of the 

* Just. Mart. Dial, cum Tryph. p. 296. 1 Paus. Plioc. p. 687. 

3 Diod. Bibl. lib. xx. p. 778. 4 Kxmpfer’s Japan b. ii. p. 153. b. iii. p. 231. 

5 Lycopli. Cassan. ver. 77. * Davies’s Mytliol. p. 120, 507, 508, 537. 

7 Herod. Ilist. lib. iv. c. 8, 9,10. 8 Paus. Phoc. p. 672. 

9 Asiat. Res. vol. vii. p. 422. vol. vi. p. 292. See also Symes’s Embass. to Ava. vol. iii. 
p. 2i3, 214. ,0 Purch. Pilgr. book ix. c. 9. p. 874. 

” Paus. Arcad. p. 522, 523. ** Horn. Odyss, lib. xiii. ver. 102. 
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book v. ocean-goddess Calypso is placed by the poet in a sacred island, which he 
styles not undesignedly the navel of the sea 1 . 

(3.) If the mythologic nature of such caverns require any yet more de¬ 
finite explanation, than is afforded by the legends attached to them ; we 
shall have it most amply furnished to us in certain specimens of this super¬ 
stition, which I have designedly kept back for this very purpose. 

We are informed by Porphyry, that Saturn once built a wonderful cave in 
the midst of the ocean, and that within it he concealed his children when 
they were threatened by some impending danger*. Now, when we recol¬ 
lect that Saturn is palpably the transmigrating Noah and that his family 
consisted of three sons and three daughters; the grotto, which he con¬ 
structed in the midst of the sea and which he used as a place of conceal¬ 
ment for his children, must necessarily be the Ark. And this conclusion 
precisely agrees with every particular, which has been adduced respecting 
the sacred cavern : for the oceanic hiding-place of the classical god and his 
family, which comprehended in the whole precisely eight persons, is mani¬ 
festly the very same, in point of mythological import, as the sea-girt sanc¬ 
tuary of IIu, the cavernous hiding-place of the Japanese great father, the 
maritime grotto of the ark-exposed Bacchus and Aldus, the cave whence 
the ancestors of the Peruvians issued at the close of the deluge, the rocky 
cell in short of the two universal parents by whatever names they might be 
venerated. 

Porphyry most truly says, that the Mithratic cavern, and thence all 
other similar caverns, represented the World 5 : but, would we rightly un¬ 
derstand this assertion, wc must call to mind what has been so repeatedly 
observed respecting the intercommunion of the Earth and the Ark. These 
two, which were viewed as the Mcgacosm and the Microcosm, and which 
were each thought to tloat like a ship upon the surface of the ocean, were 
invariably blended together in the imagination of the Gentiles: so that they 
were ever personified by one and the same goddess, ever represented by 
common symbols, and ever spoken of in terms strictly convertible. The 
egg, the lotos, the cavern, and the Ship of the deluge, all shadowed out the 

’ ilom. Odyss. lib. i. ver. .00. z I’orph. dc ant. nymph, p. 25-K 

3 I’orph. dc nnt. nymph, p. ‘251. 
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World: lienee the egg, the lotos, the mundane cavern, and the World, cha?. vii 
were nil equally made hieroglyphics of the Ship of the deluge. 

It is in reference to this arkite World, which once contained in its hol¬ 
low womb the rudiments of the Universe, that the demiurgic Zeus, who is 
described as existing before the three sons of Cronus, is said by the Orphic 
poet to have formed all tilings in a dark cave. We afterwards find, that 
the cave in question was no other than the womb of the great hermaphro¬ 
ditic Jupiter himself. For the Universe is indifferently pronounced to 
have issued from the mystic cave and from the vast womb of the semi¬ 
female divinity: and the ideas or principles of all things are said to have 
been generated in this dark receptacle after it had swallowed up Pbanes or 
Bacchus or the First-born, who is variously fabled to have been tossed 
about in an egg and to have been exposed at sea in an ark. Such language 
needs little explanation. The ark, the egg, the cavern, and the dark 
receptacle of the womb, all mean the same thing: and the absorption of 
the first-born Phanes is palpably that extraordinary event, which in the 
Mysteries was represented by the imitative absorption of the aspirant into 
the womb of the navicular great mother 

In exact accordance with such speculations, the Pythagoreans and the 
Platonists were accustomed to style the World the dark cavern oj impri¬ 
soned souls 1 . The expression related to the Mysteries, from which they 
borrowed the whole of their fantastic theology: and, in those Mysteries, 
the aspirants were first confined within the gloomy cavern which symbo¬ 
lized the Ark of the World, and afterwards were said to be born again out 
of its womb. 

This regeneration was the same as the birth of souls from the infernal 
floating Moon ; which accordingly was reported to be furnished with a 
cavern, or which in other woids was a hollow boat shaped like a crescent: 
and the whole treatise of Porphyry on the cave of the Nymphs is full of a 
sort of mystical jargon, respecting the birth of souls from a door in the 
Moon and from a door in the sacred mundane grotto. The floating Moon 
and the sea-girt cavern meant alike the Ark; which, while the greater 

* Proc. in Plat. Tim. ii. p. 95, 3t. apud Orpli. Oper. Gesn. p. 365. Orph. Hymn. v. 
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World was plunged beneath the waves of the deluge, was the sole World 
that visibly existed. 

Such a conclusion is finally established by the almost naked declaration 
of the Indian theologists. In the holy city Banares, there is a cavern, 
which is termed Machodara or the belly of the fish : the consecrated moun¬ 
tain, which rises in the centre of the city, is also denominated Machodara: 
and the whole town, as well as any place in the midst of the waters which 
can afford shelter to living beings, is sometimes distinguished by the very 
same appellation. Now, what the Brahmens mean by the phrase thus 
alike applied to the sacred cavern, the sacred mount, the sacred city which 
frequently becomes an island by the overflowing of the river, and any place 
surrounded by water which may preserve living creatures from being swal¬ 
lowed up by an inundation ; what they mean by this phrase, they them¬ 
selves unreservedly tell us: for they bestow the identical name Macho¬ 
dara or the belly of the fsh upon the vast ark, within which Menu or 
Buddha was concealed and preserved in the midst of surrounding waters \ 
A similar notion evidently prevailed among the Egyptians: for, as the 
Brahmens term their holy city Machodara or the belly of the fsh, so the 
Egyptians styled their holy city Thcba or the Ark; and, as the Brahmens 
extended the appellation Machodara to every place surrounded by water, 
so the Egyptians extended the name of Thebce in a special manner to those 
Elysian islands of the blessed which were thought to be clipped by the vast 
circumambient ocean *. 

Agreeably to this conclusion, the Indian Puranas declare, that in the 
sacred White Islands of the west there is a wonderful cave, the door of 
which represents the sacred Yoni or female principle of fecundity 5 . Now 
it has been shewn at large, that by those islands we are to understand 
mount Ararat and the Ark *: and we are assured, that the female principle, 
of which the insular cave is expressly pronounced to be a symbol, floated 
on the surface of the deluge in the form of the ship Argha. lienee it is 
obvious, that by the holy cave of the White Islands was meant the Ark 
resting on the crags of Ararat. 

’ Asial. Res. vol. vi. p. 1-80, 4-81. 1 1,yc. Cassnn. vcr. 120k Tzctz. in Ioc. 
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(4.) The mode in which the consecrated grotto was used, and the no¬ 
tions entertained of its presiding divinity, appear very distinctly from a 
curious account which lias been handed down to us of an Indian cavern. 

Porphyry tells us on the authority of Bardesanes, who received the ac¬ 
count from the Brahmens of India, that, in the side of a very lofty moun¬ 
tain situated in the centre of the earth, there was a. natural cave of large 
dimensions. In it was placed an upright statue, ten or twelve cubits in 
height; the arms of which were extended in the form of a cross. One side 
of its face was that of a man ; the other, that of a woman : and the same 
difference of sex, from head to foot, was preserved in the conformation of 
its whole body. On its right breast, was carved the Sun; and, on its left, 
the Moon. On its arms were represented a number of figures, which Por¬ 
phyry calls angels; and, along with them, the sky, the ocean, mountains, 
rivers, plants, and animals. The Brahmens asserted, that their chief deity 
gave this statue to his son when about to create the World, in order that 
he might have a pattern to work from : and they declared to the inquisitive 
traveller, that no one knew of what materials it was composed, though its 
substance bore the strongest resemblance to a sort of incorruptible wood 
while yet it was not wood. They added, that a king once attempted to 
pluck a hair from it, and that blood immediately flowed in consequence of 
the impiety. Upon its head was the figure of a god seated upon a throne. 
Behind it the cave extended to a considerable distance, and was profoundly 
dark. If any persons chose to enter into it, they lighted torches; and ad¬ 
vanced, until they came to a door. Through the door flowed a stream of 
water, which, at the extremity of the cavern, formed a lake: and, through 
this door likewise, those, who wished to expurgate themselves, were re¬ 
quired to pass. Such, as were pure from the pollutions of the world, met 
with no impediment, for the door opened wide to admit them; and they 
forthwith arrived at a very large fountain of the most beautifully pellucid 
water: but those, who had been guilty of some crime, found themselves 
violently opposed, the door forcibly closing itself against them and denying 
them admission. Whenever this was the case, they confessed their sins, 
besought the intercession of the Brahmens, and submitted to long and pain¬ 
ful fasts by way of expiation. Porphyry adds, that Apollonius Tyan£us 
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book v# was apparently acquainted with the water and cavern described to him by 
Bardesanes: for, in the letters which he addressed to the Brahmens, he 
was wont to use as a formula of abjuration, No, by the Tantalum water , 
by which you initialed me into your Mysteries. The epithet Tantalian 
he is supposed to have applied to it, from the tantalizing state of suspense 
in which it held the impatient aspirants’. 

We may learn by this narrative both the unchanging nature of Hindoo 
superstition and the use which the Brahmens made of their sacred caverns. 
The mountain in the centre of the Earth, where the grotto is described as 
being situated, is evidently the centrical mount Meru, which is considered 
as rising out of the midst of the worldly lotos, and which may be viewed as 
really occupying the middle region of that insular World which was known 
to the ancients. The hermaphroditic statue at the entrance of the cavern 
is precisely that compound being, now venerated by the Hindoos under the 
appellation of Ardha-nari. It is formed, just as the Ardha-nari is formed, 
by the lateral conjunction of Siva and Parvati; so that of the whole image, 
from top to bottom, the one half is male, and the other half female. This, 
no doubt, was the prototype of the Amazons: and its station in the sacred 
cavern of the arkitc and Paradisiacal Meru perfectly answers to its cha¬ 
racter; for it is composed by the hermaphroditic union of the ship-god 
and the ship-goddess or of the transmigrating great father and great mo¬ 
ther. In the speculations of Materialism, the two jointly constituted the 
World: and, accordingly, like the Orphic androgynous Jupiter and the 
Hindoo androgynous Siva, the statue is described as being a symbolical 
picture of the Universe; which Brahma, the son of Vishnou by being bom 
from his navel, creates anew after every periodical deluge. The passage 
through the rocky door of the cavern is the identical superstition, which 
still prevails in India, and of which I have already given various instances: 
and we may gather, both from the whole ceremonial and from the oath of 
Apollonius, that aspirants were initiated into the Mysteries of the Brah¬ 
mens, precisely as they were initiated into those of the Persian Magi, by 
being born again through the narrow portal of a grotto which represented 
the'Ark resting on mount Ararat. 

. ’ Porpli. ilc Styg. p. 283—283. 
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(5.) We shall now be able to perceive, with what exact mythological chap. vm. 
propriety that learned poet Virgil has worked up his curious tale of 
Arist£us. 

The person, whom he makes the hero of his story, was the son of Apollo 
by the nymph Curen&: and he was educated, like Jason and Achilles, in 
the grotto of the centaur Ctriron. lie is said to have attempted the chas¬ 
tity of Eurydicfc, and to have involuntarily been the cause of her death : 
a circumstance, which occasioned the fictitious descent of Orpheus into the 
infernal regions. Among the Emonians, he was worshipped under the 
several titles of Jupiter-Aristeus, Apollo, Agrcus, and Nomius: and he 
was reputed to be a native of Arcadia, the inhabitants of which were emi¬ 
nently devoted to the superstition of the ship Argha. Hence it appears, 
that he was in reality no other than the solar great father, who trom the 
most remote antiquity was believed to preside over agriculture and pastur¬ 
age : and, accordingly', as that compound personage was thought succes¬ 
sively to reappear at the commencement of every new world, so we are told 
by Bacchylides that there were four Aristci just as the Babylonians fabled 
that there were four Annedoti or Dagons*. 

Now the mythological story, which Virgil relates of him, is this. 

Through disease and famine, he had lost his bees. Deeply afflicted with 
the calamity and not knowing how to repair it, he stands upon the bank of 
the river Penens whom the Roman poet makes to be his father, and there 
invokes the aid of his mother Cnren6. Surrounded by her sister nymphs, 
she hears his lamentations, and forthwith emerges from the bed of the river 
to comfort and assist him. At her potent command, the waters divide 
asunder, and yield a free passage to the forlorn shepherd. Under the 
guidance of the goddess he descends in safety to the bottom of the sacred 
stream ; and enters, full of wonder, into her aqueous habitation. Here he 
beholds the strange sight of a spacious cave, provided with a holy grove 
and containing within its deep recesses a lake of pure water. Here too he 
views the secret source of every river: for within this mystic grotto lie con¬ 
cealed the fountains of all the numerous streams, which appear upon the 
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cook v. sur f aC e of the earth. And now his mother, after clue purification by water, 
directs, that a solemn libation should be made from the cup of Bacchus to 
Ocean the universal father, and that the central fire which blazed on the 
hearth should be sprinkled with liquid nectar. She then enjoins him to 
consult the hoary marine seer Proteus; and directs him, how he may most 
effectually secure the often metamorphosed prophet. He carefully ob¬ 
serves her maternal instructions: and, in despite of every effort on the part 
of the reluctant Proteus, holds him fast in the rocky grotto which the sea- 
god was accustomed to haunt. His successful labour meets with its due 
reward. The prophet, after discussing largely the fate of the hapless Eury- 
dice, the descent of Orpheus into hell, the boat of Charon, the nine-fold 
Styx, the clog Cerberus, and the various terrific portents of Hades, con¬ 
cludes his theological lecture with assuring Arist&us ; that, provided only 
he will slay four bulls and as many cows, leave their carcases in a holy 
grove for nine days, and at the end of that period perform due obsequies 
to the ghosts of Orpheus and Eurydic&, all his wishes shall be accom¬ 
plished and his loss be fully repaired. The shepherd obeys : when, lo, at 
the stated time, every carcase teems with new life; and a superabundant 
swarm of bees is marvellously generated from the putrefying bodies of the 
slaughtered animals'. 

It must, 1 think, naturally strike any person, who reads this singular talc 
with merely poetical eyes, that, however highly it is wrought up by the 
exquisite taste of Virgil, the end seems most strangely disproportioned to 
the means. Aristims, it appears, had the ill luck to lose a fine swarm of 
bees. This, no doubt, was provokingly unfortunate: yet, as every bee- 
master knows, it required no mivucle to repair the loss. But Virgil, in 
apparent defiance of the sound poetical canon that a god must never be 
introduced rr/icn the knot can be untied by a mortal, moves heaven and 
eartli in order that the shepherd Aristbus may not be disappointed of his 
honey. A river opens; a goddess appears; a simple swain penetrates 
into a cavern never before trodden by human foot. Nor is even this ma¬ 
chinery sufficient to recover the dead bees: Curcnc! can only direct her 
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son for efficacious advice, under liis peculiarly difficult circumstances, to cn*r. vn. 
another deity somewhat wiser than herself. That deity works a series of 
miracles to prevent his being caught. But at length, by a concluding 
miracle, the loss is repaired: and Arist6us is pretcruaturally enabled once 
more to follow his important avocation of tending bees. 

Such are the complex contrivances, by which a very simple effect is 
finally produced : and, if the legend be considered as a mere poetical sport 
of fancy, there is certainly a mighty stir about nothing, a complete moun¬ 
tain with its mouse. But Virgil was a mythologist as well as a poet: and 
he peculiarly delights to embellish his writings with matter drawn from that 
old philosophical superstition, in which he was himself so thoroughly con¬ 
versant. This is eminently the case in his Silenus and in the sixth book 
of his Eneid : and, unless I greatly mistake, it is the same also in the pre¬ 
sent fiction. His commentator Servius indeed very sensibly gives us a 
clue to the enigma by affirming, that the whole fable, of Aristcus plunging 
beneath the waves, and entering into the sacred cavern to converse with 
his mother, was entirely borrowed from the theology of Egypt. In this 
supposition I believe him to be right; though, in strict propriety of speech, 
the story was no more built upon the Egyptian superstition than upon that 
of any other country: for, as we have invariably seen, the same system of 
religion was equally established in every part of the heathen world. 

Peneus was one of the many sacred rivers of antiquity. The description 
of the cavern is taken from the nymphtian grotto and its subterraneous 
stream. All rivers are represented as originating from it; just as, in the 
Zend-Avesta, the holy river and all other subordinate waters are exhibited 
as flowing from the Arg-Roud, while it rests at the close of the deluge on 
the summit of mount Albordi. Within its recesses, the universal father 
Ocean is venerated with libations from the Argha or navicular cup of the 
arkite Bacchus : and the whole grotto, like the interior cell which in the 
Mysteries represented Elysium, is illuminated with a lambent central fire. 

The passage into the cave is only through water: and we know, that this 
was one of the trials, which were exacted from those that were initiated 
into the Mithratic Orgies. Another delineation of the sacred grotto is 
presented to us in the marine cave of Proteus. This ocean prophet is no 
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book v. other than the great father: his numerous transformations allude to the 
scemcal metamorphoses of the Mysteries: and his whole discourse respect¬ 
ing the infernal regions is perfectly in character with him, as the univer¬ 
sally acknowledged god of the dead. 

But it is time that we attend to his directions for producing a new swarm 
of bees, which is the very jut of the entire story from beginning to end. 
Here let us take Porphyry for our guide. In his treatise on the Homeric 
cave of the Nymphs, which cave is clearly the prototype of the Aristean 
grotto, he tells us, that those divine females, whom the Latin like the Greek 
poet describes as occupied in weaving, are human souls about to be born 
into the World. These souls the ancient mythologists called bees: and, as 
Proserpine or the infernal Moon was the reputed female principle of gene¬ 
ration, she was likewise denominated a bee; and from her the priestesses 
of the infernal Ceres were distinguished by the same title, doubtless as 
the mystic representatives of the Nymphs. But the souls, which were 
born out of the grotto, were also said to be born from a door in the side 
of the Moon: and this Moon was not only styled a bee , but likewise a 
heifer. Hence, Porphyry observes, bees were fabled to be produced from 
a heifer: and souls, advancing to the birth, were mystically described in 
the very same manner and under the very same appellation. Por this 
reason, he adds, honey was made a symbol of death ; and libations of honey 
were wont to be poured out to the infernal gods. He then proceeds to 
notice, in connection with his subject, the high antiquity and general pre¬ 
valence of worship in caverns ; that is to say, such caverns as those which 
concealed the Nymphs or bees or souls about to be born into the World '. 

And now we may plainly enough perceive the drift of Virgil’s curious 
mythological story; whicli perfectly accords with the received character 
of the Arcadian shepherd Aristeus, as drawn at the commencement of this 
discussion from other sources: we may now safely acquit him of any vio¬ 
lation of that poetic canon, which at the first view he might seem to have 
so lightly disregarded. He had a knot to untie, which indeed required the 
aid of a divinity: for, under the form of an apologue, he was delivering 
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the most abstruse Mysteries of ancient theology ; he was treating of no less chap. vu. 
important a subject than the general destruction of the human race, and 
their subsequent reproduction from that wonderful vessel which was in¬ 
differently symbolized by a cavern or a heifer or a divine prolifick female 
or a floating Moon. 

So deeply indeed is the poet impressed by his theme, and so well did 
he know the profound veneration in which the bee was held by the initi¬ 
ated, that, even before lie enters upon his fairy-tale and while he is pro¬ 
fessedly delivering a mere lecture to apiarists, he eannot refrain from 
throwing out some anticipatory hints of what is to follow. Tn the genuine 
spirit of the old mystical philosophy, which taught that all human souls 
were excerpted from the essence of the great father and that at each mun¬ 
dane revolution they were again absorbed into that essence, he remarks, 
that such was the peculiar nature of bees, that they might well be deemed 
an emanation from the divine mind. For, however short the life of an 
individual insect, the race itself was immortal: and, as all human souls 
spring from the great father, so all bees are generated from that single bee 
which was anciently denominated their king. He then at once launches 
out into the system, which formed the very basis of pagan mythology. 

A supreme intelligent numen pervades the Universe. From him both 
flocks, and herds, and men, are alike produced: and into him again every 
thing isfinally resolved. Death has no real existence: for , by a perpetual 
revolution, whatsoever is possessed of life migrates only from one state of 
being into another, mounts to its proper sidereal abode , and is at length 
swallowed up in the profundity of high heaven 1 . 

Throughout the whole of this curious passage, in the precise symbolizing 
humour which is so fully explained by Porphyry, the mythological poet 
speaks of bees under a covert phraseology, which properly applies only to 
the new-born souls of the Mysteries. 

3. After the Ark rested on the summit of Ararat, to a person, that looked 
out from the hatch or window of the vessel, the top of the mountain would 
exhibit the appearance of an island; and, as the waters further abated so 

* Virg. Georg, lib. iv. ver. 20G—227. 
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book v. that the neighbouring peaks of Armenia emerged from beneath them, the 
retiring deluge, becoming what seamen term land-locked, would resemble, 
so far as the eye could reach, a spacious lake studded with numerous islets. 
The top then of Ararat would be deemed an immoveable island, and would 
be viewed as the happy termination of a voyage from one World to 
another. 

But there would naturally be associated with it a second island of a 
totally different description. The Ark had long floated in an erratic state 
on the surface of the all-prevailing ocean, bearing the relics of the old and 
the rudiments of the new World : hence, by a familiar and easy figure of 
speech, that enormous vessel would obviously be denominated a floating 
inland; and, as it ceased to float after its appulse, it would be celebrated 
as an island, which had once wandered about at the mercy of the winds 
and waves, but which afterwards became immoveably fixed '. 

The garden however of Paradise, as it was rightly and universally be¬ 
lieved, coincided geographically with Ararat; and the Ark finally rested on 
the summit of that mountain. Such being the case, both the insular peak 
and the once floating island would be esteemed Elysian islands, or fortu¬ 
nate islands, or islands of the blessed, or islands where pious souls that 
passed from one World to another were destined ultimately to disembark: 
and, partly from a remembrance of the real origin of these fabled islands 
and partly from the astronomical speculations which so intimately blended 
themselves with ancient theology, they would be styled, as we actually find 
them styled, Thcbce or arks and floating J\Ioons or lunar islands. They 
would also be said, sometimes to be seated in the midst of the vast ocean, 
and sometimes to be separated from the world of the living by the infernal 
lake or river of death. Nor would their association with a holy lake be 
solely derived from the appearance exhibited by the retiring deluge: ac¬ 
cording to the scriptural account of Paradise and its four rivers, those 

‘ The vast bulk of the Ark would naturally lead to its being deemed an island. If we 
reckon the cubit at 18 inches, the burden of this vessel would be 42,113 tons: in other 
words, it was equal in capacity to 18 of our first-rate men of war. Hence it would have 
carried 20,000 men with provisions for G months, besides the weight of 1S00 cannons and 
all military and naval stores. See Ilalcs’s Clironol. vol. i. p. 328. 
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streams must all have issued from a small lake, into which a fifth river, cu 
termed the river of Eden, had previously emptied itself. In reference 
therefore to this small pool, every romantic lake, situated in the recesses 
of what were esteemed mountains of the Moon, would he reckoned pecu¬ 
liarly sacred; and, as the first families of men in either World were the 
hero-gods of the Gentiles, such lakes would be denominated the lakes of 
the gods or the lakes of the Sun and Moon. 

But there was yet another island, which was intimately connected with 
these two, and which thence in old mythology communicated to them cer¬ 
tain ideal attributes strictly belonging only to itself. The ancients cither 
really knew or arbitrarily fabled, that the whole habitable World, exclu¬ 
sive of the long hidden continent of America, was a vast island. Having 
adopted this opinion which happens to be strictly accurate, and having 
their minds filled with two other very closely connected islands, they forth¬ 
with blended all the three together, mingled their peculiar attributes, repre¬ 
sented them by common symbols, and personified them jointly under the 
character of one hermaphroditic deity. For such a combination they had 
many specious reasons. The insular top of Ararat, when it first arose 
above the waters which still spread themselves over all the lower regions, 
was to the Noetic family a World in miniature, begirt like the greater 
World on every side by the ocean: and the Ark, while it floated on the 
surface of the deluge which overspread the face of the whole Earth, was 
certainly, when we view its contents, a complete epitomfc of the World. 
Hence both the Ark and the summit of Ararat were deemed a World: and 
hence, reciprocally, the Earth was compared to a ship floating on the vast 
abyss; or, in its insular capacity, was considered, agreeably to the ideas 
entertained of islands in general, as a huge mountain rising out of the bed 
of the ocean. 

On these grounds, as we have already seen, the submersion of the ante¬ 
diluvian World was described under the imagery of a lake bursting its 
bounds and of an island sinking beneath the waves: while, on the other 
hand, the voyage and final landing of the Noetic family is exhibited to us, 
as the flight of the hero-gods from the rage of the ocean, personified by a 
destructive monster, into an island, which at first floats erratically on the 
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surface of the waves, but which afterwards becomes firmly rooted to the 
bed of the sea or lake that contains it. 

(1.) Such is the naturally deduced theory, by which I account for that 
universal persuasion of insular sanctity that so much engaged the attention 
and excited the curiosity of the learned and inquisitive Bailly *. I shall 
now adduce some instances of the superstition. 

One of the most remarkable is that afforded by the Egyptian island 
Chemmis. Herodotus informs us, that near Buto there was a deep and 
broad lake; in which, according to the people of the country, floated the 
island in question. It contained a large temple, dedicated to Apollo and 
furnished with three altars: and its magnitude was such, that a grove of 
palm-trees flourished in the soil which covered it, and surrounded the sa¬ 
cred edifice. Herodotus himself did not witness the circumstance of its 
floating: but Pomponius Mela asserts, that it really swam, and that it 
was impelled in this or in that direction at the pleasure of the winds. The 
Egyptians maintained, it seems, that the island did not originally float; 
but that it lost its firmness in consequence of Latona taking refuge upon 
it, with the infant Homs, from the rage ofTyphon*. 

The Chemmis of the Egyptians is the Delos of the Greeks: and the 
story attached to the one is substantially the same as the story attached to 
the other. Latona is pursued by the monster Python; and is unable to 
find safety in any part of the earth. At length the floating island Delos 
receives her, when she is delivered of the Sun and Moon: and the former 
of those deities, after he has vanquished his adversary Python, renders the 
island stable in gratitude for his preservation. It is to be observed, that 
Delos was originally the nymph Astcria, who assumed the shape of a float¬ 
ing island in order that she might save Latona 5 . But Astcria was the 
Phcnician Astartfe or Astoreth: and Astarte was the maritime Venus or 
the goddess of the ship. In one particular, the Greek story is a precise 
inversion of the Egyptian : Chemmis is stable at first, and afterwards, when 

* See Iiis Lettrcs sur PAtlantide. p. 361. 

1 Herod. I list. lib. ii. c. 156. Pomp. Mel. lib. i. c. f). 

3 Ovid. Mctam. lib. vi. vcr. 332. Nonni Dion, lib. xxxiii. Callim. Hymn, ad Del. 
v* r. 35—70. Hyg. Fab. 53. 
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it has received Latona, begins to float; Delos floats at first, and afterwards, 
when Python is subdued, becomes stable. It is easy to perceive, that the 
same fable has taken these two different forms merely from two different 
views of the history to which it relates. The arkitc island was originally 
fixed ; but, when it received the Noetic family, it began to float: this is 
the Egyptian tale. The arkite island, with the Noetic family, moved in 
an erratic state on the surface of the ocean ; but, when the deluge was 
subdued, it became stable on the top of Ararat: this is the Greek legend. 

Just the same notions are entertained by the Hindoos of the sacred White 
Island of the west. It is denominated the Island of the Moon; because 
the masculine deity of the Moon is thought to have been born there : and 
it is believed to have once floated erratically on the sea, ere it ultimately 
became fixed. It is also esteemed a Paradise : it is said to have sheltered 
its worshippers from danger: and it is feigned to be incapable of decay, 
never being involved in the ruins of the numerous successive worlds, but 
always surviving the shock of each great mundane catastrophe '. 

Ideas of a very similar description prevailed among the ancient Peru¬ 
vians. Their sacred lake was the great lake Titiaca; and they had a tra¬ 
dition, that, when all men were drowned by the deluge, Viracocha emerged 
from this holy pool and became the father of a new race of mortals. They 
likewise shewed a small island in the lake, where they believed the Sun to 
have once hid himself and to have been thus preserved from a great danger 
which awaited him. Hence, in the precise manner of the Greeks and the 
Egyptians, they built a temple to him upon it, provided it with an establish¬ 
ment of priests and women, and there offered to him large sacrifices both of 
men and of animals \ > 

Similar speculations united with a similar mode of worship prevailed 
among the Druids of Britain and GauL Hu or Noe, who is celebrated as 
the father of all the tribes of the Earth, is described, as presiding over the 
vessel with the iron door which toiled to the top of the hill, and as having 
his sanctuary in a holy island surrounded by the tide. Such islands were 

* Asiat. Res. vol. xi. p. 35, 21,47, 97, 43, 44, 48. Vide supra book ii. c. 5. 

* Purch. Pilg. b. ix. c. 9. p. 874. 
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book v. believed to have once floated on the surface of the water: and in lakes or 
bays of the sea, which wanted this necessary appendage of superstition, 
the hierophants seem to have constructed a kind of rafts or floats in imita¬ 
tion of them. There was formerly one of these artificial islets in the middle 
of Pemble mere, and another In a small lake situated among the mountains 
of Brecknock; as may be plainly enough collected from legends respecting 
certain wonderful islands in each of those pieces of water, which arc now no 
longer in existence. Giraldus Cambrcnsis mentions a lake in the recesses 
of Snowdon, remarkable for a wandering island, concerning which some 
traditional stories were related: and Camden thinks, that it may still be 
recognized in a pool called Llyn y Dywarchcn or the lake of turf, from 
a little green moveable patch of ground which floats upon its bosom. Of 
what nature these traditional stories were, may easily be conjectured from 
the circumstance of Snowdon being made by the Druids the place of the 
Ark’s appulse after the deluge. Another floating island was ascribed to 
Loch Lomond in Scotland: and Camden observes, that many legendary 
stories were told of the other islands, with which it is studded. Each of 
these moveable rafts was deemed a sanctuary of the ship-god flu: and 
Taliesin describes them, as provided with a strong door, as mounting upon 
the surface of the waves, as surrounded by a mighty inundation, and as 
wandering about from place to place. But the Druids had also sacred 
islands of a different description, which were evidently viewed as copies of 
the insular Ararat rising above the waters of the deluge, 'lhcse were vari¬ 
ously denominated the rock of the supreme proprietor, the chief place of 
tranquillity, the landing-stone of the bards, and the harbour of life: 
and their mystical import is very unequivocally shewn in the British rites 
of initiation; for the aspirant was set afloat in a small coracle, and after 
encountering the dangers of a mimic deluge was finally landed upon a rocky 
precipitous island or projecting promontory \ 

(2.) From these lakes and islands, which arc attended by traditions that 
clearly point out the nature of the worship celebrated in them, I may 
proceed to others, .which are not quite so distinctly marked, but which 


• Davies’s Mythol. p. 120, 154-, 155, 157, 158, 161, 162, 163, H5. 
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the general analogy of superstition requires us to ascribe to the same chap. vh. 
class. 

Foremost of these I may notice the sacred lake and floating island of the 
Italian Cotyle. The wandering Pclasgi, we are told, were directed by an 
oracle to shape their course to the western land of Saturn; where, in a 
lake, they should find a floating island. Obedient to the command, they 
proceeded in quest of the familiar sanctuary; and, at length, discovered the 
pool and islet of Cotylii *. 

There was another sacred lake of a similar nature in Tuscany, now 
called Bassanello, but formerly distinguished by the name of the god Vadi- 
nion who was the same as Janus or Cronus or Buddha or the great father. 

Pliny has given a very full and curious account of it. In his time it was 
circular in form like a wheel: and its banks were so exactly uniform and 
regular, without any curvatures or projections of the shore, that it seemed 
as if excavated by the hand of art. The colour of the water was of a light 
azure green, and the smell was sulphureous. The lake itself w>as deemed 
sacred, doubtless to the god whose name it bore; and no profane vessel 
sailed upon it : but several islands, covered with reeds and rushes, floated 
upon its surface. The borders of these were worn away, in consequence 
of their being frequently driven both against the shore and against each 
other. They were all of about the same height; and their bottoms gra¬ 
dually sloped away, like the keel of a ship. This peculiarity of form might 
be clearly observed on every side through the water, in which they were 
suspended. Sometimes they appeared to be locked together in one com¬ 
pact mass; at other times, they floated separately. A small island was 
frequently seen swimming after a larger one, like a boat after a ship. 

When they drifted to the shore, cattle would often unguardedly advance 
upon them in quest of pasture; and would afterwards be not a little 
alarmed to find themselves, by the insensible recession of what they stood 
upon, surrounded by water. But the wind would soon drive them back; 
and that so gently, that their return was as little felt as their departure 1 . 

* Dionys. Halic. Ant. Rom. lib. i. c. 15, 19. See also Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. iii. c. 12. 

1 Plin. Epist. lib. viii. epist. 20. 
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The accurately defined shape of the lake Vadimon was probably effected 
by art: and the object was to procure the figure of a ring or circle, which 
the ancient mythologists so peculiarly venerated. Of this form was the 
small consecrated lake, named Trocho'ides, in the once floating island of 
Delos: of this form also was the lake at Sais, on the waters of which were 
nocturnally celebrated the Mysteries of the deceased yet regenerated Osiris: 
and of this form is the holy lake at Ellora, which from its reputed sanctity 
and wonderful excavations may well be termed the Thebes of Hindostan. 
The last mentioned pool is situated in a mountainous country: and, agree¬ 
ably to the prevalent usage of Gcntilism, it contains a small island in its 
bosom, while a montifonn pyramid or pagoda rises aloft upon its bank, 
and while the neighbouring rocks are scooped into an infinite number of 
sacred caverns \ 

This lake is doubtless a lake of the gods, agreeably to a phraseology . 
equally familiar to the Mexicans and the Hindoos. Such was the appella¬ 
tion bestowed by the former upon their holy lake: and such is the appel¬ 
lation, by which the Brahmens still alike distinguish the lake in the southern 
Mern at the head of the Nile, the lake in the northern Mem at the head of 
the Ganges, and the lake in the high mountainous country at the head of 
the Oxus \ With a similar idea, they denominate lake Baikal the holy 
sea, and consider all the adjacent country as sacred : whence it is even yet 
occasionally visited by pilgrims ’. From lakes the name passed to islands, 
but still with the same palpable reference to the ancient hero-worship. 
Thus Britain was deemed the peculiar island of Hu and Ceridwen : thus 
the islets on the coast of Scotland were all dedicated to different deities : 
thus a small island near Bombay yet bears the appellation of the island of 
the gods*: and thus Apollonius Rhodius gives to Vulcan or Phtha, the 
great architect of the navicular world, a marvellous floating island for his 
work-shop s . 


' Herod. Ilist. lib. ii. c. 170, 171. Asiat. Res. vol. vi. p. 389—423. Plale oppos. p. 44 6. 
* AsiaL. Res. vol. iii. p. 56, 60, 89. vol. viii. p. 327—329, 330, 331. 

3 AsiaU Rl* 8. vol. viii. p. 332. 4 Moor’s Hind. Pantli. p. 335. 

1 Apollon. Argon, lib. iii. vcr. 41~43. 
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4. As the waters retired from the high land of Ararat, that mountainous cuw.vn, 
region would form the circle of the visible horizon : and, if we suppose the 
Ark to have grounded on a lofty plain or tract of table-land which would 
give it a position the most convenient for its navigators, the aspect of the 
country would be that of a circular plain surrounded by a ring of hills. 

But the top of Ararat, as we have already seen, was reputed to be a World 
of itself, until the rest of the Earth or the greater World had emerged from 
beneath the deluge. Hence the ring of hills, which bounded the horizon, 
would of course be deemed the circle of the World. 

Such precisely is the idea, which the Hindoos entertain of their holy 
mountain Meru. Notwithstanding they ascribe to it three supereminent 
peaks, in allusion to the two horns of the floating Moon and the great 
father standing as a mast between them, they likewise represent its summit, 
as a large circular plain surrounded by a rim of smaller hills. This they 
term Ila-vratta or Ida-vratta, which denotes the circle of the World; and 
they consider it as a Paradise or celestial Earth. It is similarly denomi¬ 
nated and similarly venerated by the Thibetians, the Chinese, and the 
Tatars: while the Buddhists, viewing it with equal devotion, style it the 
ring of Sakya or Buddha ; a title substantially the same as Ida-vratta , for 
the great father Buddha is said to have been the consort of Ida'. 

This high plain and circle of mountains may be traced not obscurely in 
the mythological systems of other nations. 

The Greeks had their Olympus : and, in plain reference to the imagined 
form of the holy hill, when they were about to build a city, they marked 
out a circle and called it Olympus. The Romans did the same; styling 
the ring, which they had described, Mundus or the World . The Phrygians, 
the Cretans, and the Goths, had each a consecrated Ida: and, as the top of 
the Phrygian mount was denominated Gar gar or the mountain of the circle *, 
so the Gothic Ida is represented as a lofty plain rising in the centre of the 
Earth and tenanted by the hero-gods. Such a notion was certainly brought 

1 See Plate III. Fig. 21. 

' Gargarus I take to be the Sanscrit compound Cnr-Ghari. The name, together with 
the name of Ida, was brought by the Indo-Scvthic Iliensians from the region of mount 
Meru. 
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ook v. by their ancestors from upper India : for the Scythians are exhibited by 
Justin as saying, that their native country, which was the high land of 
Meru or Cashgar or Bokhara, is an elevated spot, which towers above the 
rest of the World, and from which rivers flow in all directions \ But the 
most complete transcript of the Indian Ila-vratta is to be found in Peru. 
Upon twelve mountains, that surround the city of Cusco, there were twelve 
stone columns dedicated to the Sun and answering to the twelve months of 
the year. Now this ring of mountains, each crowned with a pillar, was 
clearly, I think, consecrated with the same idea, as that which produced 
the imaginary or rather perhaps the literal circle of hills that surround the 
plain of Ida on the summit of Meru \ 

In each case that has been considered, the mystic ring was the circle of 
the World. Such however was not its exclusive character. As it was 
placed on the top of Ararat, as the World and the Ark were venerated in¬ 
terchangeably under the character of the great mother, and as the Ark 
rested on the high ground of the very mountain which was crowned by the 
holy ring : the circle was thought to represent the inclosure of the Ark, no 
less than the periphery of the Universe. Hence we find, that Ila or Ida, 
by whose name the circle is distinguished, though the word itself literally 
signifies the lVorld, is yet described as the wife and daughter of Menu or 
Buddha who was preserved in an ark, and is palpably the same personage 
as Isi or the diluvian ship Argha. Ilcnce also, in plain allusion to the Ida- 
vratta, the sacred models of that ship are sometimes made of a round figure ; 
though it is acknowledged, that the legitimate form is oval or navicular. 
And hence the Druids were wont to call the mystic circle of Stonehenge, 
which was an artificial copy of the ring of Ida, the Ark of the World; 
most curiously expressing the double idea in a single phrase. 

5. The land of Ararat was no less the scite of the antediluvian Paradise, 
than the region of the Ark’s appulse. From this circumstance, groves and 
gardens were used as places of worship, and were perpetually associated 
with mountains, caverns, and islands. Enough has already been said 

’ Asiat. lies. vol. viii. p. 31t—31G. Edda. Fab. vii. Just. Hist. lib. ii. c. 1. 

1 l'urcli. l’ilgr. b. ix. c. 12. p. 885. 
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respecting the universality of that custom: I am now chiefly concerned in 
shewing, that such was its origin. 

(I.) Of the holy groves or gardens, devoted by the idolatrous Gentiles 
to the celebration of their Mysteries, Isaiah speaks in three very curious 
passages, which throw a strong light on this part of old mythology. In 
the first he represents the apostate Israelites, as being ashamed on account 
of their consecrated oaks, and as being confounded for the gardens which 
they had chosen In the second, he exhibits them, as sacrificing in the 
gardens, as burning incense on the tiles which formed the flat roofs of their 
houses and which served them for domestic high-places, as dwelling in the 
sepulchres, as lodging in the caverns, and as exclaiming in the course of 
their idolatrous rites, Keep to thyself ] come not near me, for I am holier 
than thou \ And, in the third, he describes certain of the Gentiles, as 
purifying themselves in the gardens behind one tree of peculiar sanctity 
which was planted in the midst, and as eating the flesh of swine and the 
abomination and the mouse } . 

The central tree, to which the prophet alludes in the third passage, is that 
holy tree of immortality, which makes so conspicuous a figure in the my¬ 
thological systems of the east, and which is not altogether unknown in those 
of the west. According to the Hindoos, it flourishes in the midst of the 
Paradise of Indra: and in reference to the fabled recovery of life by the 
landing out of the Ark in the precise country of Eden, it is said to have 
been one of the precious jewels recovered from the deluge. The Burmas 
divide the world into four great islands, answering to the four principal 
leaves of the mundane lotos: and in each island they place its own conse¬ 
crated tree, while in the centre of them rises their Mienmo or Mem.. This 
is a mere multiplication of the original single island of the World: and, ac¬ 
cordingly, they sometimes rightly place their holy tree Zaba where it ought to 

* Isaiah i. 29. 1 Isaiah lxv. 3, 4, 5. 

5 Isaiah Ixvi. 17. Bps Lowth and Stock render behind, one, as it stands in our transla¬ 
tion, after the rites of Achad, under which name the solar unity was venerated in the east. 
This version produces very' good sense, and I had once inclined to adopt it: but a more 
attentive consideration of the passage induces me to doubt its propriety and to adhere to 
our common English translation. 
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*oox v. be placed, namely in the centre of mount Mienmo ; which their Buddhic 
brethren of Thibet, in reference to the garden of Paradise, decorate with 
the heads of four animals, and describe as the lofty region whence four 
rivers are seen to flow to the four quarters of the World. The tree of Hin- 
dostan, Siam, and Thibet, is clearly the sacred ash of Gothic mythology; 
which is planted in the midst of the Id&an city of the hero-gods, which 
overshadows both the city and the whole world with its widely-spreading 
branches, and under which the deities assemble every day to administer 
justice. It is the same also as the tree with golden apples, which rose con¬ 
spicuously among the other trees in the garden of the Hesperides, and 
under which Hercules is sometimes represented as standing while a serpent 
coils round its trunk. And it is the same too as the tree of knowledge, 
which the ancient Celts associated with their Ogham or Macusan, and 
from which they believed every science to emanate*. In fact, the two 
ideas of life and of knowledge were blended together in this central tree, 
which held so eminent a place in the sacred gardens of the Gentiles: and 
it was doubtless in reference to it, that the ancients, as we learn from Pliny, 
used groves for temples ; and that, even in his days, the most conspicuous 
tree of the holy inclosure was peculiarly dedicated to the deity of the place \ 
Such then was the tree, which Isaiah describes as being in the midst of the 
consecrated gardens : and the necessary inference is, that the gardens 
themselves were copies of the primeval garden of Paradise. 

These central trees arc the oaks, I apprehend, which, in the first-cited 
passage, he mentions in conjunction with, though distinctly from, the holy 
gardens : conjointly, because each garden had its preeminent oak ; dis¬ 
tinctly, because this tree in the midst was reputed to be of special sanctity. 
1 need scarcely observe, that the mouse and the sow wore considered as 
sacred animals ; insomuch that from the word Mus some would even de¬ 
rive the terms Afustes and Alusterion, as the Greeks write Atysta and 
Afyslerimn: I shall rather hasten to oiler a few remarks on the second 
passage, which has been adduced from the writings of Isaiah. 

Here the imitative gardens are, with the strictest mythological accuracy, 


' See Vallancey's Viiut. p. 8G—91. 
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joined to the high-places, the sepulchral grottos, and the oracular caverns. 
The worship of the great father, as we have repeatedly seen, was of a fune¬ 
real nature : and, as the floating Moon was deemed his coffin, so the holy 
grotto was said to be his sepulchre. When he entered into it, he descended 
into the mystic Hades : when he quitted it, he was restored to life or was 
born again from the grave. Hence the most ancient literal sepulchres were 
either natural caves or artifical grottos, which perfectly resembled those 
caves and grottos that were devoted to the rites of the transmigrating great 
father. On this account, Isaiah truly represents the aspirant grove-wor¬ 
shippers, as dwelling in the sepulchres and as lodging or sleeping in the 
caverns. The latter practice, as Bp. Lowth rightly observes, is adduced 
by the prophet in reference to the very old superstition of sleeping within 
the precincts of one of these consecrated places, in order to obtain oracular 
dreams. Of this he adduces an appropriate instance from Virgil, though 
he unfortunately omits one of the most essential parts of that learned poet’s 
description. Latinus wishes to consult the oracle of Faunus. For this 
purpose he goes to a holy grove in the precincts of the lofty Albunea, so 
called from Albunea or Lcucothea or the White goddess, through which a 
sacred fountain rolls its mephitic waters. Here, when the various tribe 3 of 
Italy sought oracular information, the officiating priest was accustomed to 
wrap himself up in the skins of slaughtered sheep and to gain the desired 
response in the deep visions of the night. The usual method is pursued 
by the king: and the usual success attends his high daring *. Virgil de¬ 
scribes neither an imaginary place, nor an imaginary superstition : for 
Strabo mentions, that there was a sacred hill in Daunia with an oracular 
chapel, where those, who wished for a response to their questions were used 
to slay a ram and to sleep in its skin *. Nor was the custom confined to 
Italy: the oracle of Amphiaraus in Attica was consulted in precisely the 
same manner, as we are assured by Pausanias *; and the fabulous Brute is 
described by Geoffrey of Monmouth, as sleeping for a similar purpose on 
the skin of a hind *. This old writer, however wild his fictions may be, is 
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»«ok v. at least accurate in thus exhibiting an ancient British superstition, which 
perfectly corresponds with the similar rite of Greece, Italy, and Palestine. 
The identical ceremony, to which Isaiah alludes (as Bp. Lowtli remarks, 
and as St. Jerome had remarked many ages ago), prevailed among the 
Celtic highlanders of Scotland, save only that the skin of a bullock was 
used instead of the skin of a ram. In this the person, who wished to pry 
into futurity, was wrapped up; and then laid beside a water-fall, or at the 
bottom of a precipice, or in some other wild situation where the scenery 
around suggested nothing but objects of horror. Here he confidently waited 
for the afflatus of the demon \ Isaiah concludes his description of the 
garden and cavern Orgies by presenting us with the formula; which, it ap¬ 
pears, was ordinarily used at the time of their celebration : Keep to thyself, 
come not near me, for I am holier than thou . It is almost superfluous to 
remark, that this is the identical formula of the officiating hierophant in 
the ancient Mysteries; and that the idea associated with it is the precise 
idea which was entertained respecting the benefits of initiation. Begone , 
ye profane ; close the doors against all the impure together, M as always the 
preliminary injunction of the Archimage: and, as those that were without 
were deemed unholy, so the regenerated were thought to acquire a peculiar 
degree of sanctity by the austere trials to which they were subjected. 

(2.) The sacred grove6 or gardens were often of extraordinary beauty, 
thus designedly corresponding with that primeval garden which they all 
equally represented. Such was the grove of Ammon or Osiris in one of the 
Oases of Africa. The consecrated habitation of the deity, says Quintus 
Curtius, incredible as it may seem, was situated in the midst of a vast de¬ 
sert ; and it was shaded from the sun by so luxuriant a vegetation, that the 
solar beams could scarcely penetrate through the thickness of the foliage. 
The groves were watered by meandering streams, which flowed from numer¬ 
ous fountains: and a wonderful temperature of climate, resembling most of 
all the delightful season of spring, prevailed through the whole year with 
an equal degree of salubrity*. Very similar is the description, which Vir- 


1 See Scon’s Lady of the lake. cant. iv. and note on stanz. 
A Quint. Curt. lib. iv. c. 7, 
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gil gives of the Elysian fields or the fortunate islands. Nor was this done ciur. m. 
accidentally: every sacred grove was a copy of Elysium, as every holy 
cave was a transcript of Ilades; but the prototype of Elysium itself was 
the insular Paradise of mount Ararat \ 

II. Such were the primitive sanctuaries of the Gentiles ; sanctuaries all 
furnished by the hand of nature, with the exception of the rafts (if rafts 
they were) covered with turf and designed to imitate floating islands. All 
history attests, that the first places devoted to idolatrous worship were lofty 
mountains, gloomy caverns, deep groves, and small islands washed either 
by the waters of a sacred lake or the stream of a holy river or the billows 
of the wide-extending sea. IIow the notion of peculiar sanctity came to be 
attached to them, has been shewn at large: we must now proceed to con¬ 
sider those artificial temples, which can scarcely be said to have ever super¬ 
seded them, though doubtless some ages elapsed previous to their general 
construction. 

Of these, however modified, the natural sanctuaries must be viewed as 
the palpable rudiments. The more modern works of art were but mere 
copies of the more ancient works of nature. Every idea, which we have 
seen distinguishing the latter, equally distinguishes the former: and in 
many instances the imitation, which I suppose, is expressly and unre¬ 
servedly acknowledged. 

I. Whenever the early idolaters, in the course of their migrations, hap¬ 
pened to occupy a flat country, they would be precluded by the nature of 
the place from solemnizing their rites on the top of a lofty hill: if there¬ 
fore they wished to retain them, art must supply the deficiency. This 
would be done, either by throwing up a large tumulus of earth or by build¬ 
ing a temple in the form of a mountain, which should rise conspicuously 
above the surrounding plain : and, when once such a practice was adopted, 
it would hereafter be carried not unfrequently into countries where it was 
really superfluous. Here then we have the origin of the artificial hillock 
and of the gigantic pyramid or pagoda. Whether round or square, such 
constructions were invariably copies of Ararat or Meru: they were high 
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places devoted to the reigning superstition, and they were raised by the 
labour of man to supply the local deficiency of nature. 

If this were no better than a mere conjecture, it would at least be a pro¬ 
bable one ; because it would exactly quadrate with the general principles 
of idolatry : but it is no conjecture; we have the most positive declarations 
of the reality of the circumstance. 

Various opinions are entertained among the Brahmenists and the Budd¬ 
hists respecting the shape of the holy mountain Mem. It is represented, 
sometimes as a cone, sometimes as a huge barrel or round pillar or trun¬ 
cated cone, sometimes as a square pyramid, and sometimes as a pyramid 
with seven stages or steps, that is to say, as a pyramid composed of eight 
squares placed one upon another which successively diminish in size from 
the bottom'. 

We may readily perceive, that the form of a truncated cone is occa¬ 
sionally preferred, in order that its flat circular top may exhibit the Ida- 
vratta or circle of Ida: and, with respect to the other alleged shapes, the 
cone displays a perfect resemblance of the artificial round tumulus; the 
square pyramid is the exact figure of the pyramids of Egypt and the pago¬ 
das of Hindostan; and the pyramid with seven stages presents the complete 
similitude of the sacred Babylonian tower, which was dedicated to the great 
father Belus. 

Accordingly, the Hindoos plainly tell us, that all such montiform erec¬ 
tions are studied transcripts of Mem. Wc read in their books, of princes, 
who raised mountains of gold and silver and precious stones : some, three; 
others, only one. And wc are told, that, when a single pyramid was raised, 
it was intended simply to represent Mem ; but, when three were con¬ 
structed, they were meant to exhibit the three peaks of that holy mountain. 
Thus, at Sainath near Benares, there is a conical pyramid of earth finished 
with a coating of bricks, which was built by a king of Gaur or Bengal : 
and, in the inscription found there some years ago, it is declared to have 
been raised as a copy of mount Mcru \ Thus also other Hindoo princes 

* Asiat. Res. vol. viii. p. 2G0, 290, 291, 320, 3.?2. See Plate III. Fig. 10. 

1 Asiat. lies. vol. viii. p. 2G0, 291. vol. x. p. 138. 
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were formerly fond of throwing up mounds of earth in the same conical ciur. vu. 
shape, which they venerated like the primeval Mem, and on which the 
gods were called down by spells to come and dally. They are ordinarily 
styled Mcru-sringas or peaks of Mcru : and, besides that which I have 
just noticed at Samath, there are no less than three more either in or near 
Benares ’. So universally indeed is this imitation acknowledged, that in 
almost every Bengalese village, particularly towards the Sunderbunds, 
there is an earth-raised transcript of the worldly temple of Meru ; on the 
summit of which the image of some favourite deity is placed, during stated 
festivals, in a small portable shrine or temple. These fabrics vary in 
height from live feet to twenty feet, according to the circumstances and 
zeal of the villagers : but they arc all equally considered as representations 
of mount Mcru *. 

We are further informed, that Meru is the mundane temple of the great 
deity of Hindostan, where he resides embodied in a human form; and that, 
as such, it is likewise the temple of the Trimurti or the three subordinate 
divinities into which he multiplies himself. Here they jointly dwell on its 
summit, either in a single temple or in a three-fold temple or rather in 
both one and the other: for, as they are both three and one, so their 
mountain-temple is likewise both three and one, the mountain itself being 
single but terminating in three peaks. On this account, Mcru, viewed as 
the most sacred temple of the great universal father producing out of his 
own essence the three younger patriarchs, is generally, we are assured, 
typified by an artificial cone or pyramid, w ith cither a single chapel or with 
three chapels on its top, and cither with steps or without them ’. 

Agreeably to such a professed mode of representation, whatever notions 
are entertained of Meru, the same are also entertained of the imitative 
tumuli or pyramids. Thus, as Meru is deemed a symbol of the masculine 
principle of fecundity; so every pyramid is considered as a phallus: as 
Meru rising out of the mundane lotos is an image of Siva standing in the 
midst of the ship Argha; so every pyramid is equally an image of the .self- 


* Asiat. Res. vol. viii. p. 290, 291. 4 A slat. Res. vol. x, p. 134, 1 35* 

3 Asiat. Res. vol. x. p. 128. See Plate III, Fig. 7> 8, 
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s»ok v. same god: and, as Mcru is said to be the tomb of the great father; so 
every pyramid is also said to be his tomb, and is feigned to hold a portion 
of his relics, inasmuch as it is an avowed copy of the mundane temple of 
the deity which is the tomb of his first embodied form*. 

We have now obtained a clue for the right understanding of the object, 
with which so many tumuli or pyramidal buildings have been constructed 
in different parts of the world: nothing more therefore is necessary than 
to adduce examples; and it will be found, as we proceed, that every in¬ 
stance serves to shew the truth of what the Hindoo divines have told us on 
the matter. 

(1.) When the children of Noah left the high land of Armenia, they 
journeyed until they reached the flat country of Shinar. During their pro¬ 
gress, or possibly before they quitted mount Ararat, the ambitious Nimrod 
at the head of his enterprizing Cuthites accustomed them to submit to his 
rule, and laid the foundations of that idolatrous apostasy which he after¬ 
wards completed at Babylon. Noah and the three great fraternal patri¬ 
archs were now dead: and I am strongly inclined to suspect, that, even 
before the emigration from Armenia, the worship of the true God on the 
summit of Ararat was perverted to the worship or at least to the excessive 
veneration of the self-triplicating great father and the vessel out of which 
he had been born into the postdiluvian World*. 

As his posterity advanced, bearing with them the consecrated model of 
the ship which in succeeding ages was esteemed the ark or ship or Argo 
or Argha of Bacchus or Ceres or Osiris or Siva ; they would at every halt¬ 
ing-place, so long as they continued in a mountainous country, repeat the 
sacrificial rites, which, however debased, originated with Noah himself 
immediately after the deluge, by constructing an altar and offering up vic¬ 
tims on the top of some studiously chosen hill. But, when at length they 
descended into the plain of Shinar where nature offered them no elevated 
ground for the purpose of such commemorative rites, either the rites must 
henceforth cease to be performed after the primeval manner, or an artifi- 

* Moor's Hind. Pantli. p. 399, 15,1G. Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 136. vol. iv. p. 382, 393. 
ml. x. p. J28, 129. 

* Tlii* subject will be discussed hereafter. Vide infra b. vi. c. 1,2. 
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cial mountain must be laboriously constructed to imitate the Ararat which chap. vh. 
they had quitted. The latter part of the alternative was preferred: a huge 
tower or pyramid quickly reared its head, at the command of political 
superstition : and Babel became the beginning, at once of the meditated 
empire, and of the determined apostasy, of Nimrod and his Scythic nobi¬ 
lity. That tower in short was the first imitative pyramid: and, as it owed 
its rise to the flatness of Shinar, so the defect of the country was remedied 
as far as possible by constructing it after the fanciful shape which a wild 
mythology early attributed to Meru or Ararat. '■ 

No mention is made in holy Scripture of any overthrow of t the tower, 
in the day of the forced dispersion from Babel; I am not therefore dis¬ 
posed to give much credit to these gentile legends, which speak ot it as 
being miraculously beaten down by lightnings and earthquakes and vehqjh 
ment winds. We arc merely told, that the children of men desisted fronf' 
building the city, and consequently the tower, lienee it is manifest in¬ 
deed, that the Babylonian pyramid was not completed by Nimrod: but it 
is equally manifest from the very nature of such edifices, which like moun¬ 
tains themselves are peculiarly calculated to resist the inroads of time, 
that the unfinished tower, even if wholly neglected, would still subsist for 
ages. 

On these grounds I think there can be little doubt, that the structure 
begun by Nimrod was the identical pyramid, which Herodotus and Strabo 
describe as the temple of Belus. The local situation of each is the very 
same: and, if the temple be not the tower, what had become of the gigantic 
remains of the latter in the days of Herodotus? I take it, that Babylon, 
when the seat of the primeval Cuthic monarchy w as removed to Nineveh, 
sank, almost deserted, into the condition of a mere provincial town. In 
this neglected state it continued during the whole period of the first Assy¬ 
rian empire : but, after the second had been divided into the two kingdoms 
of Assyria and Babylonia, and after those two kingdoms had again coa¬ 
lesced, Babylon regained its pristine importance; and, as Nebuchadnezzar 
is said in Scripture to have been its builder notwithstanding its prior edifi¬ 
cation by Nimrod, 1 think it evident, that that prince completed what the 
other (we are told) left unfinished , and consequently that the temple of 
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book v. Belus was the original tower now finished according to the design of its 
first founder '. Such being the case, the description, which has come down 
to us of the temple, will give us a very full idea of the shape of the tower 
so far as it was carried up in the time of Nimrod. 

Now Herodotus informs us, that the Babylonic temple of Belus was a 
vast square building, each side of which was no less than tu'o furlongs in 
length : that, in the midst of this sacred inclosure (for so, I think, the histo¬ 
rian must plainly be understood), rose a massy tower of the depth and 
height of a single stadium: and that the tower itself was composed of seven 
towers, resting upon an eighth which served as a basis, and successively 
diminishing in size from the bottom to the top. The ascent, he says, 
wound round it on the outside, thus imitating the circuitous ascent of a 
mountain : and, in the last or crowning tower, there was a large temple, 
provided with a splendid bed and a golden table *. 

It is obvious, that a form like this would, at a certain distance when the 
several stages melted into each other, present the aspect of a vast truncated 
square pyramid : and, accordingly, such is the name by which Strabo desig¬ 
nates the tower-temple of Belus; adding, that it was built of brick just as 
Moses describes the tower of Babel, that its height and its basis each mea¬ 
sured a stadium, that it was ruined by Xerxes, and that Alexander had 
entertained the design of repairing it 5 . 

Here then, I apprehend, we have the image of Nimrod’s original tower: 
and we find it to be an exact copy of mount Meru, according to the notions 
which the Buddhists of the east entertain of that holy hill even at the pre¬ 
sent day: for they tell us, that Mem resembles a pyramid, formed by the 
imposition of eight successively smaller towers upon each other, and thence 
exhibiting to the eye seven peripherous steps or stages; and they add, that 
its summit is the mundane temple of the triplicated great father. Thus we 

* Compare (Jen. x. 8, 9, 10. xi. 1—9. with Dan. iv. 30. and see below book vi. c. 2. 

1 Herod Ilist. lib. i. c. 181. See Plate III. Fig. 10. I have given what I believe to 
be the meaning of Herodotus. As Strabo says, that the entire height of the lower was 
only one stadium; it is absurd to suppose, that such was the altitude of its lowest step 
alone. 

1 Strab. Gcog. lib. xvi. p. 738. 
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arrive at the conclusion, that the pyramidal tower of Babel was a transcript chap, vn, 
of Mcru or Ararat, and therefore that it was an imitative artificial high 
place devoted to the worship of the great father and mother which was car¬ 
ried from the plain of Shinar to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

With this conclusion the traditions of the Jews remarkably accord : and 
I deem them ihe more worthy of notice, because I strongly suspect that 
they were partly learned from the Chaldbans and partly gathered from their 
own inspection of the temple of Bel us during the Babylonian captivity. 

Thus thcTargum of Jonathan, the Targum of Jerusalem, and the Rabbi¬ 
nical author of the Bercschit Kabbah, all agree in describing the tower as 
being crowned with a temple, in which was placed an idol with a sword in 
its hand. The same opinion seems to have prevailed among the Gentiles, 
among whom some remembrance of the ancient tower had been preserved: 
for Josephus cites Hesti^us as saying, that, after the wrath of heaven had 
been manifested against the builders of it, such of the priests as were saved 
migrated to Scnnaar of Babylonia, bearing with them the sacred rites of 
Jupitcr-Enualius*. If therefore a regular priesthood carried this idolatrous 
worship from Babel, it is plain that both the priesthood and the worship 
must have subsisted in Babel prior to the dispersion. 

The legends again of the Hindoos still lead to a similar conclusion. Every 
pyramid is viewed by them as a copy of Mcru: but Meru is thought to 
symbolize the masculine principle: whence every pyramid is deemed an 
hieroglyphic of the same import. Now they have a tradition, that the first 
artificial phallus of an immense size was constructed and adored on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and that the god to whom it was dedicated was Bal- 
Eswara \ This is plainly the tower of Babel, which they justly represent as 
the first built pyramid: and Bal-Eswara is the Bel or Belus, who was wor¬ 
shipped on its summit. The word, we are told, denotes Eswara the infant: 
and such a title perfectly accords with the notions prevalent among the old 
mythologists. It answers to the western title of Jupiter the boy: and it 


« Joseph. Ant. Jud. lib. i. c. 4. $ 3. By Sennaar we are clearly to understand, not the 
plain, but the city of that name. 

1 Asiat. lies. vol. iii. p. 135, 136. vol. iv. p. 382, 393. 
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aooK v. was doubtless applied to the great father in reference to his allegorical new 
birth, which involves the idea of infancy. 

(2.) The name, by which the Hindoos designate the pyramid of Bal- 
JEswara on the banks cf the Euphrates, is Padmit Mandir or The temple of 
the lotos: and sometimes, in allusion to the attached college of priests or 
sacerdotal students, they likewise call it Padma-Matha or The lotos college . 
Now, by Padma or The lotos , they mean, we find, Padma-Devi or The god¬ 
dess residing on the lotos: and this goddess is Parvati or Isi, who at the 
time of the deluge metamorphosed herself into the ship Argha of which 
the lotos is a symbol. Such an appellation then as Padma-Mandir points 
out most unequivocally the design with which the tower of Babel was 
erected : but it will further serve to elucidate the nature of the Egyptian 
pyramids, respecting which so many different opinions have been enter* 
tained. 

After the building of the first Padma-Mandir on the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates, certain children of Sharma, who was a son of the ark-preserved 
Menu, arrived, according to the Brahmens, after a long journey, on the 
banks of the Nila. Here, when due honours had been paid to the lotos- 
goddess, she appeared to their leader, and commanded him to erect a 
pyramid for her on the very spot where lie then stood. His associates 
immediately began the work, and raised a lofty pyramid ol earth. On this 
the goddess took up her residence; and, like the first pyramid of the Eu¬ 
phrates, it was called from her Padma-Mandir '. 

Mr. Wilford conjectures, that the scite of this tumulus was the city, 
which by the Greeks was denominated Byblos, and which still bears its 
ancient appellation Babel: for Byblos is evidently no other than the orien¬ 
tal Babel with a Greek termination suffixed. This is the Egyptian Baby¬ 
lon, as the place was sometimes called : and the very name may itself serve 
to prove, that the superstition of the Chaldean city was the identical super¬ 
stition which was brought to the banks of the Nile. Accordingly, the 
remarkable Indian legend now before us makes the pyramid of the Egyp- 

' Respecting this Egyptian colony of Slicmilcs more will be said hereafter. See below 
book vi. c. 5. and Append. Tab. v. in A. P. D. 1003. 
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tian Babel an express copy of tbe pyramid of the Asiatic Babel; and de- chap. vii. 
scribes them as bearing the self-same title of Padma-Mandir , because they 
were alike dedicated to the worship of the lotos-goddess'. 

From this earliest Egyptian pyramid, the neglected remains of which are 
mentioned by Thucydides and Steplmnus and Ctesias, and which as a pro¬ 
fessed imitation of the Babylonic tower was most probably constructed with 
the same peculiarity of form, the other pyramids both of Sakarra and of 
Cairo seem to have been borrowed. Agreeably to such a conjecture, one 
of the Sakarrine pyramids is built exactly upon the model of the Chaldean 
temple of Belus as described by Herodotus : for the two differ from each 
other only in the number of gradually diminishing square towers, of which 
they are respectively composed. The pyramid of Babel, like the fabled 
Meru, rose aloft with eight such towers : the Sakarrine pyramid has only 
four of them; but from its extreme obtuseness we may reasonably conjec¬ 
ture, that it has been left unfinished, and that according to its original design 
more towers were to have been added 1 . On the other hand, the pyramids 
of Cairo are built with so many of these towers, and each tower is so low; 
that the turret form is lost, and their sides present severally the aspect of 
a huge stair-case. The architectural principle however is, in both cases, 
evidently the same, however the precise number of steps might vary 3 . 

The Ethiopians of India have preserved a very accurate tradition both 
of the origin and the use of the Egyptian pyramids, which were certainly 
founded by their Pallic brethren of Africa. A warlike foreign prince con¬ 
quered the whole land of Misra: and his grandson raised three mountains, 
or pyramidal fabrics like mountains, ofgold, of silver, and of gems 4 '. These 
are clearly the three great pyramids of Cairo : and the manner, in which 
they are spoken of, shews unequivocally with what view they were erected. 

The three artificial mountains are copies of the three peaks of Meru, agree- 

' Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 68, 69, 70. Dr. Shuckford, full of the notion that idolatry ori¬ 
ginated in Egypt, fancies that the Babylonic tower of Belus was a copy of the Egyptian 
pyramids. The very reverse is the truth, agreeably to the sensible legend of the Hindoos 
which perfectly accords with the Mosaical account. Connect, vol. ii. b. viii. p. 221, 222. 

1 Norden’s Trav. vol. ii. p. 13. See Plate III. Fig. 11. 

3 See Plate III. Fig. 13. 4 Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 226^227. 
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»ook v. ably to the positive declaration of the Brahmenical tbeologists, that all such 
triads of pyramids are thrown up with this allusion: and the tale of their 
being severally composed of gold and silver and gems is but a repetition of 
the story of Indian princes building three Meru-sringas of the like mate¬ 
rials. 

There is another legend in the Puranas, which will additionally serve to 
explain their use. A victorious king of Egypt, one no doubt of the same 
conquering race that subdued the whole kingdom, received assistance from 
Isi under the name of Ashtara during the rebellion of his prime minister. 
Grateful to his celestial patroness, he built a pyramid in honour of Ashtara- 
devi; which, according to the writer of the Purana, was situated near the 
river Cali or Nila This, I take it, is the great pyramid, the summit of 
which was dedicated to the ship-goddess Isis or (as the Phenicians called 
her) Ashtara or Ashtorath or Astart6: and I am the more decidedly led 
to adopt the opinion from the exactly similar idolatrous arrangement, which 
took place in the days of Solomon on the top of mount Olivet, That 
mountain, as wc have seen, is provided with three natural peaks or pyra¬ 
mids; which, like the three artificial pyramids or mountains of Egypt, were 
considered as representing the three peaks of Meru : and, on the central 
peak, just as I suppose to have been the case with the central pyramid, 
was venerated the identical goddess Ashtoreth or (as the Hindoos denomi¬ 
nate her) Ashtara-devi. The resemblance was studiously kept up by art, 
so far as the unfavourable nature of the country would allow: for, as the 
three Meru-sringas of Olivet are three hillocks rising out of a larger hill, 
so the three pyramids of Egypt have been industriously built upon the first 
hill between Cairo and the western bank of the Nile 1 . 

If any thing more were wanting to ascertain the design with which the 
pyramids were constructed, it would be supplied by the positive decision 
of the Brahmens; whose theology is so palpably the same as that of Egypt, 
that we must allow them to be no incompetent judges of the matter. When 
Mr. Wilford described the great pyramid to several very learned Brah¬ 
mens; they declared it at once to have been a temple, llis description 


* Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 1G7, 1G8. 
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however being only partial, one of them, who well knew the mode in which chap, vn- 
their own similar edifices were built, asked if the Egyptian pyramid had 
not a communication under ground with the river Cali. It was answered, 
that such a passage is mentioned as having formerly existed, and that a 
well is at this day to be seen in its interior. Upon this they unanimously 
agreed, in exact conformity with the Puranas which represent the two pyra¬ 
mids of the two Babels Asiatic and African as high places of the lotos- 
goddess, that the great Egyptian pyramid must have been appropriated to 
the worship of Padma-devi, and that the supposed tomb in the central 
chamber was a trough, which, on certain festivals, her priests used to fill 
with holy water and with the flowers of the lotos \ In absolutely denying 
it to be a mythological tomb, I suspect however that they go too far. It 
was a stone Argha or Argo; and it was certainly used for the purposes 
which they mention, just as the imitative vessels called Arghas are used 
at the present day and as the navicular cups named Patera were used by 
the classical idolaters: but, like the ship Argo of which it was a copy, it 
was likewise viewed as the lunar sepulchre of Osiris. The top of the great 
pyramid is flat: and it appears, like the summit of that in Babylon, to 
have been employed for the double purpose of an altar and an obser¬ 
vatory. 

(3.) From the decision of the Brahmens respecting the Egyptian pyra¬ 
mids, we may obviously conclude that their own pyramids are viewed in 
the same light: and, accordingly, as we have already seen, every building 
of this form is pronounced to be a copy of Meru. 

The most ancient Indian pyramids are supposed to be the pagodas of 
Deogur and Tanjore: and the first-mentioned of these are judged, from 
their ruder appearance, to be prior to the others. The pagodas of Tanjore 
are constructed after the manner of the Babylonian tower with steps or 
stages; but these are very considerably more than seven in number, and 
the pagodas themselves are much higher in proportion to their bases than 
the pyramids of Egypt*. Those of Deogur are far less elegant, the sides 
bulging out in a curve, so as to give them the semblance of ill-fashioned 


» Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 229, 230. 


* See Plate III. Pig. 7, 8. 
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boor v, square domes : but, in their proportions, they resemble the others Th6 
tops however of each distinctly point out the design with which they were 
constructed, and prove how truly they are declared by the Hindoos to be 
transcripts of Meru. The chief pagoda of Tanjore terminates in three 
peaks, answering to the three peaks of the holy mountain : and those of 
Deogur are universally surmounted by what is commonly denominated the 
trident of Siva. Its position on such buildings will at once lead us to under- 
• stand its import, and will serve to confirm my supposition relative to the origin 
of the three fabled peaks of Meru. As the pagodas are avowedly copies of 
the sacred hill, the tridents, which are studiously placed on their tops, must 
be intended to represent its three peaks. But the shape of each trident is 
that of a lunette with a spike rising out of its centre : and the curve of the 
lunette rests upon a ball which is placed on the top of the pagoda. Hence, 
both from the general tenor of pagan mythology and from the particular 
tenor of that which prevails in Hindostan, we may feel assured, that the 
trident of Siva is an hieroglyphic of the floating Moon or the ship Argha 
with the god himself in the centre supplying the place of a mast, and that 
the ball upon which it rests is the mysterious navicular egg. Its position 
on the summit of an imitative pyramid is just what we might have ex¬ 
pected, since we arc told that each pyramid is a copy of Meru or Ararat : 
the combination clearly represents the Ark on the top of the lunar moun¬ 
tain of Armenia*. 

(4.) The temples dedicated to Buddha are equally pyramidal in form 
as the pagodas of Deogur and Tanjore, and doubtless for the very same 
reason: the Buddhists perfectly agree with the Brahmenisls in declaring 
them to be copies of mount Merit or Mienmo; and their deity himself is 
no other than the transmigrating Menu, who was preserved in an ark at 
the time of the general flood. 

That, which most attracts notice in Pegu is the temple of Buddha vene¬ 
rated under the title of Shocvtadoo or the golden great god. This extraor¬ 
dinary edifice is built on a double terrace or one terrace raised upon ano¬ 
ther. The lower anil greater is about ten feet above the natural level of 


* Sec Date III. Fig. 9. 


* See Plate ILI. Fig. 4, 9* 
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the ground : the upper is raised about twenty feet above the lower; and chap, vn; 
both are alike square. These terraces are ascended by flights of stone 
steps ; and upon the higher is constructed the temple itself. It is a pyra¬ 
mid composed of brick and plaister with fine shell mortar, octagonal at the 
base and spiral at the top. Each side of the base measures one hundred 
and sixty two feet: and this immense breadth diminishes abruptly, so that 
the fabric resembles in shape a large speaking trumpet. Its extreme height 
from the level of the country is three hundred and sixty one feet, and from 
the top of the upper terrace thirty feet less '. 

There are many other temples of a similar construction scattered through¬ 
out the Burma empire, which are universally dedicated to Buddha and 
which vary in height from three to five hundred feet. Some are solid, and 
some are hollow containing an image of the god: but the nature and 
design of them all is the same; they are all equally copies of mount 
Mienmo *. 

A parallel style of architecture prevails in Japan : for Kasmpfer assures 
us, that the temples of Buddha in that country resemble the pagodas of the 
Siamites which have just been noticed ; and, accordingly, in a view with 
which he presents us of the city of Quano, there is one of these pyramids 
surmounted with the lunar crescent representing mount Ararat with the 
floating Moon on its summit J . 

(5.) Of a similar nature were the artificial montiform temples of the 
ancient Scythians and Celts, though more simple in their construction and 
therefore approaching more nearly to what they were designed to imitate. 

The Crimea and the adjacent country was one of the principal European 
settlements of the Scuths, and it is held to the present day by their de¬ 
scendants the Cossacs. In this region, near the road leading to Caffa, a 
very remarkable tumulus is shewn as the sepulchre of Mithridates; but 
which, when we consider the theology and eastern extraction of the Gothic 

* Asiat. Res. vo). v. p. 115 — 118. Symes’s Embass. to Ava. vol. ii. p. 110. See 
Plate III. Fig. 14. 

1 Asiat. Res. vol. vi. p. 293. Kacmpfer’s Japan, b. i. c. 2. p. 32, 33. Symes’s Embass. 
vol. ii. p. 222, 238. 

3 Kxrapfer’s Japan, b.v. c. 3. p. 417- plate xxxiii. fig. 14. See Plate III. Fig. 6. 2. 
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book v. tribes, must clearly, I think, be pronounced a local Meru-sringa or Ararat. 
The natives call it Altyn-Obo: and they have a tradition, that it contains 
a treasure guarded by a virgin, who here spends her nights in lamentations. 
It stands on the most elevated spot in this part of the Crimea, and it is 
visible for many miles round. Its shape is not perfectly conical, but rather 
semi-spheroidical: and its sides present that stupendous masonry, which is 
seen in the walls of Tiryns near Argos, where immense mishapen masses of 
stone are placed together without cement according to their accidental 
forms. The western part is entire, but the others have fallen. Like the 
cairns of Scotland, it consists wholly of stones heaped together, as may be 
distinctly perceived by looking through the interstices and by examining 
the excavations made upon its summit: its exterior however betrays a 
more artificial construction, and exhibits materials of greater magnitude. 
On the eastern side of it is a pit; which, if it be not a part of the original 
design analogously to the well of the chief Egyptian pyramid and the tanks 
of the Indian pagodas, may have been sunk by some person who wished 
to penetrate into the interior of this immense pile. The natives have tried 
in vain to effect a passage: for the stones fall in upon them as they pro¬ 
ceed, and render their labour fruitless. Yet they have a legend, that an 
entrance was once accomplished : and they pretend to describe the interior, 
as a magnificent vaulted stone chamber formed by enormous slabs which 
seem as if they w'ould crush the spectator 

So firm a hold did the ancient superstition lay upon the human mind, 
that the wild traditions attached to such edifices, which have been handed 
down from father to son, are generally built upon the truth : for mythology 
in one age becomes legendary romance in another. Every tale respecting 
the Altyn-Obo confirms me in my belief, that it was a high place or arti¬ 
ficial Mcru. The plaintive virgin is the weeping Venus or Niobfc of mount 
Lebanon : and the idea of her nocturnal lamentations has been taken from 
the nightly mourning for the lost or slain great father. The story of the 
central chamber is borrowed from the circumstance of such apartments 
being usually constructed in the middle of artificial pyramids : and I think 

* Clarke's Travels, vol. i. c. xviii. p. 4-25—427. 
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it highly probable, that one of these rooms actually exists in the heart of cnAr> vn * 
the Altyn-Obo; the access to which, as was long the case with the great 
pyramid of Egypt, still remains concealed, but may hereafter be discovered. 

At any rate, the prevailing tradition shews, that among the Scythians such 
chambers were wont to be constructed in the midst of such edifices. The 
notion of this tumulus being the sepulchre of a king serves additionally to 
point out its real nature. Similar to it is the fancy, which has long ob¬ 
tained respecting the Egyptian pyramids : and the opinion in each case 
originated from the same cause ; Mem itself, and thence every imitative 
artificial mountain, was deemed, as I shall presently shew at large, the grave 
of the great father. 

The pyramidal tumulus equally prevailed among the Celts ; of which, to 
omit others, the hill of New-Grangc in Ireland and Silbury hill in England 
furnish striking instances. 

Of these the former is an immense pyramid of earth in the county of 
Meath, containing in its interior a most curious oviform chamber; the en¬ 
trance to which was long concealed, not being discovered until the year 1699: 
and the latter is a still more stupendous pyramid in Wiltshire, similarly 
composed of earth. It stands in front of the Druidical temple of Abury ; 
which, from its form, exhibiting as it does the figure of a snake attached to 
a circle, was certainly dedicated to the dragon-god Hu or the serpent 
Cnuphis of Egyptian theology. Such vicinity points out very unequi¬ 
vocally the nature of Silbury. It was a hill representing that; which, in 
the Druidical system, was esteemed the bed or grave of the great father, of 
which the diluvian Hu was said to be the ruler, and to the top of which the 
vessel with the strong door or Ccridwen in the form of a ship was believed 
to have been conveyed with infinite toil and labour. The amazing bulk of 
it betrays the same painfully fanatical humour, which has produced so 
many parallel structures in different parts of the globe. It rises full south 
of Abury, and it stands exactly between the head and the tail of the enor¬ 
mous mimic serpent. The figure, which it presents, is that of a truncated 
cone: whence its top is a circular plain, exhibiting the sacred ring of I la 

* Ledwich's Ant. of Ireland, p. 316. Cooke on the patriarch, relig.p. 37,38. SeePlatelH. 

Fig. 17- Plate 1. Fig. 5. I suspect, that many of these tumuli became in a subsequent ago 
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(6.) As the artificial pyramid or hillock was designed to represent Meru 
or Ararat, and as that mountain was an island during the recess of the de¬ 
luge, we shall readily perceive, why such structures were so often thrown 
up either on the shore of the sea, or on the banks of lakes and rivers, or in 
a small natural island, or in the midst of a factitious inundation. In each 
case, the idea was still the same: and the whole of this studied arrange¬ 
ment arose from the circumstances, under which the prototypal mountain 
had once been placed. Thus the tower of Babel stood on the banks of the 
Euphrates; and the pyramids of Egypt decorate the banks of the Nile. 
Thus also the pagodas of Hindostan are built upon the banks of the Ganges 
and the Kistna; or, if raised at a distance from one of the sacred rivers, 

the bases of the tower-keeps of castles, for which purpose they would be admirably adapted. 
Thus the pyramid of the Egyptian Babel was converted into a strong hold, where Inarus 
with his Athenian and Egj^ptian auxiliaries sustained a siege of a year and a half against 
the whole Persian army under Mcgabyzus. Old Sarum, if I mistake not, was one of these 
religious fortresses: and it still, rising in successive stages, presents an aspect similar to 
that which is ascribed to Meru and which was borne by the Babylonie pyramid of Bolus. 
The idea was very ancient: and, as Meru was sometimes called the holy city qfthegod$> so 
we arc not without an example of a literal city being formerly built after its express model. 
Such was the Median Ecbatana. A lull was selected for its scite ; round which, from the 
bottom to the lop, were constructed seven walls one within the other, forming seven con¬ 
centric circles. Between the different walls stood the houses : and the round space on the 
very top of the hill, which was inclosed within the seventh and smallest ring, was occupied 
by the royal palace containing most probably the chief temple or high place. By this 
arrangement, the walls to a distant spectator would appear to rise in steps above each 
other, and the whole town would present the appearance of an enormous pyramid. We 
must not omit to observe, that the apparent steps were seven ; which is the precise number 
of stages ascribed Lo mount Meru and thence studiousty adopted in the construction of the 
Babylonie pyramid. Nor did the evidently designed similitude end here. As the sides of 
Meru are fabled to he tinged with various gaudy colours, yellow, red, white, brown; so 
we are told, that the walls of Ecbatana were similarly painted each with a different colour, 
white, black, purple, blue, or yellow. Herod. Hist. lib. i. c. 98. Much the same idea may 
be traced in the construction of some of our old castles, in the centre rises (he keep or 
donjon (perhaps the dun-iona or hill of the goddess Yoni or Iona) on an artiiieal mount: 
and round it are built the circling walls of one or more bnllia. The castle or palace of the 
Median sovereign was encompassed by no less than seven such walls, enclosing between 
them (in our western phraseology) six bailies. 
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they have invariably before them large tanks or reservoirs of water, some ciup. vii. 
of which are between three and four hundred feet in breadth*. These 
are the holy streams of the several countries through which they flow: and 
on all of them, as we have already seen, were celebrated the commemora¬ 
tive Mysteries of the great father and mother ,* to all of them were attached 
some legends relative to Paradise and the deluge and the infernal regions. 

I may now proceed to exemplify this branch of the subject by some other 
appropriate instances. 

One of the most remarkable of these is afforded by the two pyramids, 

■which are mentioned by Herodotus though they now exist no longer. He in¬ 
forms us, that the vast artificial lake Moeris was dug by the Egyptian prince 
of that name, and that out of the midst of it arose two pyramids each four 
hundred cubits in height. The lake however being two hundred cubits in 
depth, only half the height of these pyramids appeared above the surface 
of the water. They were alike surmounted by a colossal statue in a sitting 
attitude, which might appear to survey the wide-extended inundation be¬ 
low *. We have here a complete exemplification of the old Hindoo doc¬ 
trine, borrowed no doubt from the state of Ararat while the deluge was 
retiring, that every island is a mountain rising from the bed of the sea. The 
two pyramids were certainly meant to represent the two outer peaks of Meru, 
such as they are exhibited by the two peaks of Parnassus : and the two 
colossal statues, which were in the very same attitude as those near the 
Memnonium in the Thebais, were designed, like them, for the great father * 
and the great mother. 

Nearly allied both in form and idea to these pyramids was the chief 
Mexican temple of Vitzliputzli. According to Gomara, the sacred in¬ 
closure was square, each side equal in length to the shot of a cross-bow. 

In the midst rose a mount of earth and stone, fifty fathoms square. Its 
shape was pyramidal, save that the top was flat, which was a square of ten 
fathoms. This area was furnished with two smaller pyramids: and from 
it there was a striking and extensive view of the lake, by which both it and 
the city were on every side surrounded 3 . Here we have a Meru exhibit- 

* Maurice’s Ind. Ant. vol. iii. p. 21. 1 Herod. Hist. lib. ii. c. 101, 14-9. 

1 Gomar. apud Purch. Pilg. b. viii. e. 12. p, 799, 800. See Plate III. Pig. 12. , 
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boos v. ing, like Parnassus, only two peaks : we find it begirt with a wide inunda- 
tion : and the temple-mount itself perfectly corresponds with the character 
of the god, to whom it was dedicated ; for his image was wont to he so¬ 
lemnly carried about by the priests in an ark after the manner of the 
Egyptian Ammon or Osiris, and seated in that same ark it occupied the 
sacellum of the pyramid *. 

Of a similar nature is the pagoda of Seringham, which is built in an 
island of the same name formed by two branches of the great river Cauveri 
that flows through the dominions of the Rajah of Tanjore. The whole 
island constitutes the vast pyramid : for the temple consists of seven square 
mural inclosures one within another, the centrical and loftiest area inclosing 
the sanctuaries. It is obvious, that by such an arrangement the island, 
gradually rising from its shores to its summit, would present to a spectator 
at a proper distance the exact fabled aspect of Meru and the real aspect of 
the Babylonian tower of Belus: for the seven square walls, successively 
rising according to the shape of the ground, would exhibit the appearance 
of the seven steps or stages attributed to the holy mountain and exempli¬ 
fied in the first-built pyramid on the Euphrates \ 

With the same allusion to the deluge in the choice of situation, a vast 
pyramidal mound of earth was thrown up on the sea-shore near the city of 
Tyre. As we may judge from the reigning superstition of the country, it 
was dedicated to Thammuz and Astartk who were venerated on the neigh¬ 
bouring lunar hill of Lebanon. It was said to have been constructed by 
the earth-born giants; nor was the tradition erroneous: for these post- 

1 That this pyramid was designed to represent a hill, is manifest from its oriental name. 
According to Ilernal Diaz, it was styled the great Cu . Put Cu is no oilier than the Persic 
Coh or Cau, which denotes a mountain. Thus Coh-Cas or Caucasus is the mountain of 
Cush. We find this identical name, in an inverted form, among the Peruvians; who, like 
their brethren the Mexicans, must have emigrated from north-eastern Asia. Cusco or 
Cush-Coh is still the mountain of Cush. 

* Orinc’s Hist, of Hind, apud Main*. Ind. Ant. vol. iii. p. 50, 51. It is almost super¬ 
fluous to remark, that the plan of this pagoda exactly resembles that of the Median city 
Kcbatana, which 1 have already noticed. Each was clearly a studied copy of mount Meru. 
There is another pyramidal temple in the Ihmnan dominions, similarly situated in an island 
formed by the* river Irrawaddcc. bee Symcs’s Embass. to Avu, vol. ii. p. 222. 
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diuvian giants, who peculiarly claimed to be the children of the great chap, vij, 
mother whether described as the Earth or the Moon or the Ark, were the 
military tribe of Cush ; and the Phenicians were an eminent branch of the 
Indian Chusas or Ethiopians 

If we finally pass into the recently discovered islands of the Pacific 
ocean, we shall still meet with the same architectural notions as those which 
prevailed in other parts of the world. 

The great pyramidal Morai of Otaheite, which, agreeably to the specula¬ 
tions of the continental idolaters, is deemed at once a sepulchre and‘a 
temple, is certainly no other than an imitative Meru: and it is not impro¬ 
bable, that the very name of Morai may be a corruption of the title by 
which the holy mountain is distinguished. This building is a pile of stone¬ 
work raised pyramidally upon an oblong base, two hundred and sixty seven 
feet long and eighty seven wide. Like the fabulous Mem and the Baby¬ 
lonian tower, it is constructed with steps or stages running round its whole 
circumference. Each stage is four feet high: and, as there are eleven of 
them, the altitude of the entire pile is forty four feet. It is observable, 
that in the two long sides of the edifice the stages are not horizontal, but 
all sink in a kind of hollow in the middle ; so that, at the top, the whole 
surface from end to end is not a right line, but a curve. The pyramid, 
nearly in the manner of the Indian and the Mexican temples, is attached 
to a spacious inclosure of which it forms one side : it is surrounded by a 
sacred grove : and it is built upon the sea shore*. When we recollect the 
deity worshipped by these islanders, namely a god who is supposed to reside 
in an ark of a similar formation to the arks of Ammon and Vitzliputzli; 
we can be in little danger of mistaking the design, with which this pyra¬ 
midal temple was erected. It is certainly a local Ararat, studiously built 
upon a promontory that juts out into the sea : and, accordingly, its top is 
so constructed as to exhibit the appearance of a lunar crescent with two 
horns or peaks. 

The same commemorative worship prevails among the natives of Atooi; 
for we find in that island a pyramid, which closely resembles in form the 


' XonDi Dionys. lib. xl. p. 1048. 
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sookv. pyramids of Egypt. As the great Morni of Otaheite is erected near the 
sea; so the pyramid of Atooi stands on the bank of a small sacred lake*. 
In all these different eases the idea is still the same; for the sea, the lake, 
and the holy river, equally represented the deluge retiring into the great 
ab\ss from the arkite mount Ararat. 

2. Whenever a sacred mountain was provided with a natural cave, that 
cave was highly venerated as the symbol of the gloomy mundane Ark rest¬ 
ing among the crags and precipices of the Armenian peak*. Hence, if a 
local Meru did not furnish the desired grotto, recourse was had to art: 
and, with infinite labour, excavations were formed out of the bowels of the 
solid rock. The same expedient was resorted to when the mountain was 
insular, for each small island towering above the sea was deemed a pecu¬ 
liarly appropriate representation of Ararat. And, when the mountain itself 
was artificial as in the case of pyramids and conical tumuli, a centrical 
chamber or cavern was studiously formed in the midst of the pale, that so 
the resemblance might be complete between these imitative JMcrus and their 
sacred prototype. 

(1.) The many stupendous excavations in widely separated regions of 
the globe prove the boundless extent, to which the primeval superstition 
spread itself. 

Of these several yet remain in the mountainous region of upper India, 
which may well be termed the Thebais of that country. Without insisting 
upon the probably hyperbolical language of Abul-Fazil, that in bis various 
excursions among the mountains he personally examined twelve thousand 
recesses cut out of the solid rock all ornamented with carving and plaister- 
work, it will be sufficient for my present purpose to notice the wonderful 
temple grottos of Ellora. These are hewn out of the perpendicular face 
of a rocky pyramidal hill, which doubtless was viewed as the Meru of the 
place. The several fronts, which tiicy present to the approaching spec¬ 
tator, resemble each other in their square form and in the low doors by 
which admission is gained to the interior. Each exhibits the semblance of 
a huge square chest or ark, fast wedged amidst the crags ol' the mountain, 


* Mifiaionary voyage to the soulii-sca. 


* See Plate III. l'ig. 18. 
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and provided with a low door or doors by no means suitable to the general chap. vjj. 
magnificence of the cavern : each in Short displays the precise shape of the 
Ark with its small portal, so far as we can gather it from the description 
given by Moses*. The dimensions of these artificial grottos are wonder¬ 
fully large: their roofs are supported within by pillars hewn, like them¬ 
selves, out of the living rock : and, amidst a vast variety of elegantly 
sculptured images, they are decorated with the statues of Siva and Parvati 
in the evident situation of being the presiding deities of the place, lienee 
we can have little doubt of the object, with which the excavations were 
formed ; since those divinities floated on the surface of the deluge as the 
presiding mariner and the ship Argha, and since they afterwards peculiarly 
delighted to dwell on the summit of mount Mcru. But the title of one of the 

O 

grottos may serve to throw further light on the nature of the Mysteries, 
which were celebrated in their dark recesses. It bears the name of Cailasa 
or Paradise: and Cailasa is that eminently sacred peak of Mcru ; which, 
as the special habitation of Siva and his consort the Ship, obtains a de¬ 
cided preeminence over the other two peaks. The remarkable construc¬ 
tion of this cavern answers to its name : and here it was, I apprehend, that 
the aspirant, after passing through the preliminary difficulties of initiation^ 
was received into the full glory of the illuminated Elysium. The Cailasa 
grotto exhibits a very fine front in an area cut through the rock. On the 
right hand of the entrance is a cistern of water: and, on each side of the 
portal, there is a projection reaching to the first story decorated with much 
sculpture and handsome battlements. From the gateway you enter a vast 
area cut down through the solid rock of the mountain to make room for an 
immense temple of the complex pyramidal form. This temple, which is 
excavated from the upper region of the rock and which appears like a grand 
building, is connected with the gateway by a bridge, the component stone 
of which was purposely left when the mountain was thus hollowed out. 

Beneath it, at the end opposite the entrance, is a figure of Bhavani or 
Argha sitting on the mysterious lotos and attended by two elephants. On 
each side behind the elephants arc extensive ranges of apartments ; and be- 


* See Plate III. Fig. 19, 
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*ook v. yond tliem, in the area, two obelisks of a square form. The pyramid, 
which, ns a representation of Mem, is also a symbol of that self-conspicu¬ 
ous image of nature that was exhibited to the epoptse when they entered 
into the mimic Elysium, is no less than ninety feet in height from the floor 
of the excavated court. Its use was the same, as that of the phallic cone 
which is alike conspicuous in the inner cavern of the Elephanta pagoda 
and in the saccllum of the Irish temple of Muidhr. In the immediate 
vicinity of these excavations, is the small circular lake with the pyramidal 
island and the neighbouring pagoda, which I have already taken occasion 
to notice . 

Of a form closely resembling the caverns at Ellora are the artificial Mi- 
thratic grottos in the mountainous part of Persia. They are hewn out of 
the face of a solid perpendicular rock: and their fronts invariably present 
the appearance of a square ark, furnished with a small door, and wedged 
fast amidst the precipices of the mountain. One of them is remarkable 
from its being surmounted by a winged Cupid, the sylphid first-born of 
the old Hindoo and Orphic theology, seated upon the diluvian rainbow*. 

Analogous to these are the curious excavations of upper Egypt in the 
granite mountains denominated Tschcbat el Kojfcri and Tschabel Esselscle . 
The square front and the low door still present themselves : and within are 
spacious saloons and other chambers, supported by pillars cut out of the 
rock adorned with images and hieroglyphics, and still exhibiting remains of 
painting and gilding’. 

Similar grottos may be seen near Tortosa to the north of Deruth and 
Tyre, hewn out of the solid rock and surmounted by two pyramidal 
towers, which were designed to represent the two exterior peaks of the holy 
hill ♦. 

* Asiat. lies. vol. vi. p. 3S2—1-23. 

1 Lc Bruyn’sTrav. vol. ii. plalc 158, 1GG, 1G7. Thevenot’s Trav part ii. c. 7. 

5 Nordcn’s Trav. vol. ii. p. 33, 34, 93, 91. The theory, which I am advocating, is 
strongly corroborated by an incidental remark of Mr. Bruce drawn from him by the mere 
inspection of I lie Egyptian sanctuaries. The. figure of the temples in Thchcs> says lie, does 
not seem to be Jiir removed from the idea given us of the Ark. They were in fact studied 
copies of the great gloomy ship of the deluge. Bruce’s Trav. vol. ii. p. 31. 

4 MaundrelBs Journey, p. 20. 
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Nor are such excavations peculiar to Egypt and the east, we find them cuap. vn. 
also in the western regions of Europe. 

Strabo mentions, that, in the mountainous promontory of Caieta there 
were vast grottos evidently artificial, because he describes them as contain¬ 
ing magnificent and sumptuous chambers *. They were of the same nature 
as those near the sacred oracular Avernus ; which, according to Ephorus, 
were once inhabited by the Cimmerian priests and were distinguished by 
the name of Argilhr. Their ancient use may be easily collected from the 
legends, attached both to the place and to the Cimmerians in general. 

They were viewed as an approach to the infernal regions: a fountain, 
deemed a branch of Styx, boiled out in their immediate vicinity : and an 
old notion prevailed, that the Cimmerians, who are evidently the same as 
the aboriginal Cymry or Celts, and who when driven to the extremities of 
Europe still retained under the Druids their primeval superstition, were ac¬ 
customed to dwell in the deep gloom of Hades \ All these tales related 
to the mysterious rites celebrated in such excavations : for the Orgies uni¬ 
versally represented a descent into hell; and that descent was effected by 
entering into dark grottos either natural or artificial. Such grottos were 
transcripts of the Ark ; hence the descent into Hades was indifferently ac¬ 
complished, by passing into a cavern, or by being inclosed within an infer¬ 
nal boat or navicular coffin: and, as the Ark was termed Argha and I!u, 
an imitative grotto was denominated Argilla or Argh-Ila. 

Similar excavations of amazing extent may be seen near Inkerman in the 
Crimea, which was one of the chief western settlements of the old Scyth® 
or Chusas. They are hewn out of the rocks which tower above the bay, 
and they are visible at a considerable distance. Upon examination, says 
Dr. Clarke, they proved to be chambers with arched windows, cut hi the 
solid rock with great care a>jd art. The bishop represented them to have 
been the retreats of Christians in the earliest ages: hut to give an idea of 
•what xve saw at Inkerman would baffle every power of pen or pencil. The 
rocks all round the extremity of the harbour arc hewn into chapels , mo¬ 
nasteries, cells, sepulchres, and a variety of -works -which confounded and 

» Strab. Geog. lib. v. p. 233. 1 Strab. Geog. lib. v. p. 214. lib. Hi. p. 119. 
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S00K v astonished the beholder. A river flaws here into the bay, after leaving per¬ 
haps the most beautiful valley in Europe. At the mouth of the river these 
remarkable antiquities are situated. The caves seem to have constituted an 
entire monastery ; as the rock has been so wonderfully perforated, that it 
jioru exhibits a church, with several chambers and long passages leading off 
in various directions. On the opposite side of the river, the excavations are 
still more frequent and somewhat more distant from the bay. Professor 
Pallas, who had paid considerable attention to the subject, believed all these 
remains to have originated in a settlement of Arians ; who, when Chris¬ 
tianity met with general persecution, fled to these rocks, and fortified them¬ 
selves against the barbarian inhabitants of the peninsula. Similar works 
are found in other parts of the Crimea, particularly at Schulu and Jllan- 
koup ; also in Italy, and other parts of Europe: and they have generally 
been attributed to the labours of those early Christians, who fled from per¬ 
secution One of tlie excavations at Schulu, which are all dug out of the 
bowels of a rocky eminence opposite to the house of Professor Pallas, is 
not less than eighty paces in length and of a proportionate breadth. Its 
roof, precisely in the same manner as the Indian and Egyptian grotto 
temples, is supported by pillars hewn out of the solid rock *. I can easily 
conceive, that these wonderful excavations may have been used as a retreat 
by persecuted Christians: but nothing surely is more idle than to imagine, 
that such stupendous works were undertaken and accomplished by a hand¬ 
ful of men so circumstanced. Every particular in the description of them 
points out most unequivocally their real origin. r J hey are the works ol the 
old Tndo-Scytha;, and their age is most remotely prior to that of the early 
Christians. The large caverns, which were probably used as churches by 
those sufferers, were evidently the principal grottos of the temple: while 
the smaller ones were the cells of the priests, and the long winding avenues 
or galleries were used for the purposes of initiation into the Mysteries. 
Such cells and such avenues are similarly attached to the rock temples of 
Egypt and Hindustan, to the Siamese pyramids of Buddha, and to the better 
known pyramids on the banks of the Nile: and, when religious edifices 


’ Clarke’s Trav. vol. i. c. xx. p. 191—193. 


1 Ibid. c. xxii. p. 558. 
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came finally to be constructed with masonry, the same appendages were chai\ vh, 
still joined to them, and were employed for the like services. 

A kindred mode of worship prevailed also among the Scythians of Scan- , 
dinavia. In various parts of Norway, are found grottos, which have been 
employed for religious purposes : and, precisely like those which have been 
already noticed, they are hewn with incredible labour out of the hardest 
rocks \ 

These were works of amazing labour and difficulty: but we sometimes 
meet with oracular caverns, artificially formed in natural hills, of a more 
rude and simple style ; either for want of zeal on the part of the architects, 
or from the mountain itself not beinsi of a nature suitable for extensive 
rock-excavations. Still however we may perceive the same leading design: 
and still, varied as may be the degrees of magnificence, we may observe 
the artificial grotto studiously combined with the sacred hill. 

On the top of mount Olivet, the three peaks of which were consecrated 
to Astoreth and Milcom and Chemosh, there has been discovered a large 
and very remarkable excavation. It is a subterrain of a conical shape, 
resembling a hollow round pyramid : the vertex of it is level with the soil: 
and the aperture at the vertex, which affords the only entrance into it, is 
circular like the mouth of a well. I think it was manifestly intended for 
the cavern-worship of the hermaphroditic Astoreth ; who, like Siva and 
Baal and Osiris, was symbolized by the phallic or montifonn cone \ 

It was a grotto of much the same nature as that, which is described by 
Ezekiel, as containing every form of creeping things and abominable beasts 
and all the borrowed idols of the house erf Israel pourtrayed upon the wall 
round about 5 . These were the various sacred animals, into which the 
migrating soul was feigned to pass during its initiatory progress to perfec¬ 
tion : and their figures were, on this account, ordinarily introduced into the 
mystic caverns. The idea, as we have seen, originated from the supposed 
mode of their creation: and, as the holy grotto represented at once the 
World and the Ark, they were depicted upon its walls not without some 

* 01. Worm. Monum. Danic. lib. i. p. 6. 1 Clarke’s Travels, vol. iii. p. 5 77. 

r Ezek. viii. 8—12. 
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book v, allusion to the two successive great fathers surrounded by birds and beasts 
and reptiles in the garden and in the ship. 

We find another artificial cavern of no very complex construction in 
Beotia, dedicated to Trophonius and much frequented by those who were 
curious to pry into futurity. It was situated above a holy grove in a moun¬ 
tain ; and was inclosed by a circular wall of white stone, the small mimic 
Ila-vratta or divine mundane ring of the place. Upon the wall were 
placed obelisks or pyramids of brass: and between them was the door of 
approach. Within the circle thus formed was a chasm, not natural, but 
artfully made in the most exact harmony. Like the subterrain of mount 
Olivet, it resembled the mouth of an oven or a well; and its diameter was 
at the most four cubits. Its depth was about eight cubits: and, as (still 
like the Syrian subterrain) there were no steps for the convenience of de¬ 
scending, a light and narrow ladder was used, when any person wished to 
go down and consult the oracle. When the inquirer reached the bottom, 
he found another smaller cave with a very strait entrance. Here he pros¬ 
trated himself upon the ground, holding in either hand the offerings to 
Trophonius; which, after the manner of those used in funerals, consisted of 
cakes mixed with honey. Immediately his feet were seized; and his whole 
body was drawn into the cavern, with a violence like that of a whirlpool, 
by some invisible power. He then beheld such visions, and heard such 
voices, as seemed best to the tutelary deity of the place. The response 
being given, he forthwith felt himself conveyed out of the cavern, in the 
same manner as he had been drawn in, his feet in both cases being fore¬ 
most \ The whole of this was done agreeably to the notion, which 
ascribed oracularity to the sacred grotto and the imitative temple ; and 
which, as these were alike symbols of the mundane Ark, attributed the 
same oracularity to the ship Argo or Thcba, whether borne on the shoulders 
of the Egyptian priesthood or celebrated in the Greek fables of the Minyan 
voyage to Colchis. 

(2.) As every small mountain-island rising above the sea was deemed an 
eminent copy of the once insular Meru or Ararat; we shall occasionally 


1 Paus. Bocol. p. 603, GOi. 
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find in such places the same laborious excavations, as those which distin¬ 
guish so many mountains either mediterranean or rising abruptly from the 
sea-coast. Among these the, artificial caverns of Elephanta and Salsette 
are peculiarly conspicuous. 

Elephanta is a small island three leagues distant from Bombay: and it 
is thus denominated by Europeans from a large statue of an elephant cut 
out of the rock, of which the whole island is composed. The excavation 
is about halfway up the steep ascent of this insular mountain : and, though 
it may well be deemed a pantheon of the various Hindoo deities; yet, from 
the preeminent station assigned to the enormous triple bust of the Trimurti 
which faces the main entrance of the grotto, we must specially pronounce 
it to be a rock-temple of the self-triplicated great father who floats on the 
surface of each intermediate delude either in the lotos or on the navicular 

O 

leaf or on the boat-like folds of the serpent or in the ship Argha. In its 
dimensions it is about one hundred and twenty feet square, and eighteen 
high. The principal entrance is from the north: the roof is flat, like those 
of the Egyptian temples: and the vast mass of superincumbent rock is 
supported by four rows of well-proportioned pillars, which thus form two 
aisles on each side of the central and principal aisle. Over the tops of the 
columns runs a stone ridge cut out of the rock, resembling a beam, about 
a foot thick and richly adorned with carving. Along the sides of the ca¬ 
vern are ranged forty or fifty colossal statues, round and prominent as the 
life, yet none of them entirely detached from the main rock. Among these, 
on the left of the great triple bust, is the figure, which has excited so much 
speculation as a literal Amazon, but which doubtless is meant to exhibit 
the hermaphroditic combination of Siva and Argha denominated Ard/ia- 
nari. On the west side of the temple is a sacellum ; which, from its furni¬ 
ture, was certainly the illuminated Elysium, when the Mysteries of regene¬ 
ration were celebrated in darkness visible amidst the terrific forms and 
long aisles of the exterior cavern. This recess is about thirty feet square: 
and it contains nothing, save a low altar or platform surmounted by the 
conical phallus, that self conspicuous image of nature so highly venerated 
by the epoptae as the symbol of the great universal father’. It is manifest 

• Maurice’s lad. Ant. voL it. p. 139—157. Asiat. Res. vol. iv. p. 424 —434. 
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•book v. from the flat roofs and imitative rafter-work of the Elephanta temple and 
other similar excavations, that they are studied copies of .some huge frame 
or hollow chest of timber, the beams of which are supported by pillars 
arranged at proper intervals. Such is the internal appearance of these vast 
grottos, universally dedicated to the god who was preserved in an ark, and 
universally hewn out of rocky mountains which are declared to be local 
transcripts of Meru on a peak of which the vessel of Satyavrata rested after 
the deluge. Hence, when their construction is viewed conjointly with the 
notions attached to them, we have another proof, that they were meant to 
represent the square chest or ship of Noah. And this opinion will be 
strengthened by our actually finding, that, in some cases, as exhibited both 
in India and Persia, they arc painfully hewn out in s" , 'h a manner as to 
present two or three stories one above the other, after the exact similitude 
of the contignation of the Ark as described by Moses*. 

The excavations of Canarah in the island of Salsettc, which is also 
near Bombay, arc very numerous; and the principal one is of a somewhat 
different character from that of Elephanta. Near the centre of the island, 
embosomed in extensive woods, rise four very steep and contiguous hills, 
exhibiting at a distance the aspect of one entire rock. On the sides of 
these hills the caverns are hewn; and, from the resemblance of the whole 
to a vast city of stone, they arc denominated by the natives the city of Ca- 
tin rah. The front is carved into stories or galleries, leading to as many 
separate ranges of apartments all cut out of the living rock: and in most 
of these recesses is displayed the conical stone, which was the symbol of 
the great god whose sufferings were the subject of the Mysteries. But the 
western hill more particularly challenges attention, since it contains the 
chief temple of the island. This has an arched, instead of a flat, roof: 
in consequence of which it hears a stronger resemblance to a natural grotto. 
It is eighty four feet long; forty six, broad ; and forty, high, from the floor 
to the crown of the arch. The vestibule is proportionabiy large; and it 
contains two colossal statues, each twenty seven feet in height, stationed 
on either side of the entrance. Thirty five massy pillars support the roof: 


’ Gen. vi. 1G. See Hale III. Fig. 19. 
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and, at the extremity, is a vast conical pyramid, the usual symbol of the ciur. vu 
great father, twenty seven feet high and twenty in diameter. Round this 
hieroglyphic, which (as I have often observed) was splendidly illuminated 
when the aspirant was conducted into the mimic Elysium, are recesses for 
lamps: and, immediately above it, expands a vast concave dome *. The 
altered construction here observable was not accidental, but designed. 

Such a form, as we shall presently see, was by no means unusual: and it 
was adopted in reference to the interior of the symbolical egg; which alike 
shadowed out the greater and the smaller World, which was said to have 
floated erratically on the surface of the ocean, and out of which was bom 
the great father with his triple royal offspring after a deathlike confinement 
of an entire year of the hero-gods. Above these excavations the rocky 
steep of Canarah rises pyramidally with its four peaks; and there is a 
regular ascent to the summit by steps cut out of the solid stone. Anquetil 
says, that one of the peaks seemed to have been worked to a point by 
human labour: and, if this be the case, it was doubtless so fashioned that 
a more exact pyramidal form might be obtained. The top, like the tops 
of the pyramids on the Euphrates and the Nile, was used, I apprehend 
for the double purpose of sacrifice and astronomical observation, lienee 
we so perpetually find the great father described, as occupying the summit 
of a lofty mountain, and as being at once the first sacrific'd’ and the ac¬ 
knowledged parent of astronomical science *. 

(3.) Hitherto I have considered artificial excavations in natural hills, 
whether continental or insular: I shall now proceed to notice artificial hills 
or pyramids purposely constructed with dark central chambers. This will 
yet more clearly prove the derivation of such piles from the holy mountain 
of the hero-gods, agreeably to the positive and very just assertion of the 
Hindoo theologists with which wc set out: for the progress of architec¬ 
tural imitation will be the following; natural hills with natural caverns, 
natural hills with artificial caverns, artificial hills with artificial caverns. 

To the last of these we are now brought in the order of regular succes- 

• Maurice’s Iml. Ant. vol. ii. p. 167— )72. 

1 Maurice’s Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p. 178, 179. 
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book v. sion \ I mean not however to say, that such was always the chronological 
order; for this was by no means the case: 1 would only be understood to 
conjecture, that the train of ideas from complete nature to complete art 
was what 1 have here specified. 

As the pyramid of Babylon was the first imitative mountain, so it may 
properly be adduced as the first example. Herodotus mentions, that there 
was not only a temple on its summit, but that there was likewise a small 
chapel or sacellum lower down in the building, which contained a figure 
of Belus in the sitting posture that so generally distinguishes the colossal 
statues of Egypt*. Now, from the pyramidal form of the tower and from 
the situation of this chapel midway between the top and the bottom of such 
an edifice, it is evident that the small sacellum must have been a cavern 
chamber, built in the very heart of the pile, and approached by a narrow 
door and a long dark avenue. The idea in short, which I form of it, is 
suggested by the parallel chamber or chapel in the centre of the great 
pyramid of Egypt. 

To this the access has only been discovered at a comparatively very 
recent period. The avenue is narrow and tortuous: and, by painfully 
forcing the body along it, the aspirant, as I collect from the general ana¬ 
logy of Paganism, was thought to acquire the privileges of regeneration. 
It terminates in a noble chamber, the artificial cavern of this artificial 
mountain; which, in the celebration of the Mysteries, was, I apprehend, 
as usual with the mimic Elysium, splendidly illuminated. The room ex¬ 
ceeds in length thirty four English feet; its breadth is seventeen feet; and 
its height is nineteen feet and a half. It is situated in the very centre of 
the pyramid, equidistant from all the sides, and nearly in the middle be¬ 
tween the basis and the summit. The roof of it is flat, and formed of large 
stone slabs, which are laid transversely so as to resemble huge beams. 
Consequently, its internal aspect presents the similitude of a large parallel- 
ogrnmmic wooden chest or ark A second chamber, thirty feet above 
the other, and of the same dimensions except that it is lower, was very 

• See Date III. Fig. 15, 1G, 17. 1 Herod. Mist. lib. i. 1$3. 

5 Greaves’s Works vol. i. p. 12G. apml Maurice: and Pocockc's Travels. See Plate 
III. Fig.' 16. 
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recently discovered by Mr. Davison who accompanied Mr. Montague into cn at. »». 
Egypt*. It forms what may be termed an additional story, after the man¬ 
ner of the rock excavations in Persia and Hindostan. No access has yet 
been found to the interior of the other two pyramids: but, on the north 
and nest sides of the second, there is a suite of caverns cut out, of the solid 
stone. The entrance into them is by square openings, hewn out of the 
rock, not larger than that which forms the entrance of the first pyramid 
and which is represented by Mr. Greaves as being narrow and quadran¬ 
gular. The chambers within are likewise square and well-proportioned, 
covered and arched above with the natural rock : and in most of them there 
is a passage, leading to an interior chamber, but so obstructed with rub¬ 
bish as to forbid all penetration into its recesses. These grottos had most 
probably some secret communication with the inner apartment of the ad¬ 
joining pyramid : but the entrance into it, if ever known, has long since 
been forgotten \ We may reasonably conjecture, that the caverns were 
used, partly for the celebration of the Mysteries and partly for the dwell¬ 
ings of the hierophant and his brethren. With respect to the former, we 
know that the aspirant was conducted through many dark and tortuous 
avenues, ere he reached the illuminated Elysium represented by the cen¬ 
tral chamber: and, with respect to the latter, the account given by de la 
Loubcre of the sacred habitations of the Siamese priests may not unfairly 
warrant the supposition; for, since the mythology of Egypt was the same 
as that of the cast, it seems not unreasonable to interpret the ordinances 
of the defunct by those of the living superstition. This writer informs us, 
that the Talapoins reside in convents, which consist of many little cells 
ranged within a large square inclosure. In the midst of the inclosure is 
the temple; which, as it is usual with such edifices, represents the holy 
mountain Meru or Mienmo: and near and round it are several pyramids, 
which are all inclosed within four walls 5 . To this may be added, what I 
have already noticed, the common practice among the austere Buddhic 


* Niebuhr’s Travels. Sect. v. c. 2. * Maurice’s Inti. Ant. vol. it. p. 338. 

3 Hist, of Siam, aputl Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p. 338, 339. 
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book v. priests of residing in dens and caverns; of'which caverns the artificial 
grottos near the second pyramid may well be deemed imitations. 

The central chamber, which marks alike the tower ofBclus and the great 
pyramid of Egypt, equally distinguishes the montiform pagodas of Hin- 
dostan. These are provided each with a single door, which leads into an 
apartment closely resembling a large cavern. Receiving no light except 
through the portal, which in the pagodas of Deogur is scarcely five feet 
high, the central chamber is artificially illuminated with lamps: and here 
the most profound mysteries of the Hindoo religion are duly celebrated. 
The similitude, which the internal appearance of such edifices bears to the 
excavated grotto, so forcibly struck Mandelsloc, when he visited the coun¬ 
try in the year 1(538, that he describes these central apartments as looking 
more like caves and recesses of unclean spirits than places designed for 
the exercise of religionSometimes they communicate with dark passages, 
after the manner of that by which the chamber in the great Egyptian pyra¬ 
mid is approached, and analogously to the suite of gloomy grottos which 
probably once communicated with a room in the heart of the second pyra¬ 
mid. There are pyramids now at Benares, but on a-small scale, with sub¬ 
terraneous passages beneath them, which arc said to extend many miles. 
When the doors which close them are opened, only dark holes arc per¬ 
ceived which do not seem of any great extent: and pilgrims no longer 
resort to them, through fear either of mephitic air or of noxious reptiles *. 

Nearly similar to the specimens, which have been already adduced, is 
the central chamber which was discovered by Mr. Campbell in the earth- 
pyramid of Ncw-Grange. Observing stones under the green sod, he car¬ 
ried many of them away; and at length lie arrived at a broad llag, which 
covered the mouth of the gallery or avenue. At the entrance, this avenue 
is three feet wide, and two high: but, at thirteen feet from the entrance, 
it is only two feet two inches wide. Its length, from its mouth to the be¬ 
ginning of the chamber, is sixty two feet. The chamber itself is octagonal, 
rising from an area of about seventeen feet to a circular dome twenty feet 

1 Maurice’s Ind. Ant. vol. iii. p. 15, 29. See Plate III. Fig. 9. 

* Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 229. 
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in height. This dome is composed of long flat stones, the tipper project¬ 
ing a little beyond the lower, and closed in and capped at the top with a 
flag. Having three arms extending beyond it rectangularly to each other, 
it exhibits, with these and the avenue of approach, the exact figure of a 
cross. In each of the two side arms there are two large rock basons \ 
We have here the narrow passage, the central chamber rising into an ovi¬ 
form dome like that of Canarab, the cisterns for purification, and the 
mystic cross which (as we shall presently see) is a figure very frequently 
adopted in the construction of.temples: all these lie concealed in the midst 
of an artificial pyramid. Such multiplied peculiarities serve to shew, that 
the tumulus of New-Grange, supposed by General Vallancey to be a cor¬ 
rupted transposition of Grain-ifagh which signifies the cave of the Sun, 
was thrown up with the very same religious ideas as those which prevailed 
among the Babylonians and the Hindoos and the Egyptians. I may add 
to them, that it terminates in two peaks. 

3. Since the Mysteries were celebrated in caverns either natural or 
artificial, when temples came to be built for that purpose in which the 
montiform pyramid was less attended to, they were contrived with dark 
chambers which bore a close resemblance to caves, and were often fur¬ 
nished with numerous intricate aisles and passages for the purpose of duly 
initiating the aspirants. The memory of their origin was long preserved ; 
and, what might seem a mere conjecture, is thus converted into a certainty: 
for we learn from Lycophron, as interpreted by his scholiast Tzetzes, that 
the innermost parts of an ancient temple were expressly denominated 
caves *. 

Agreeably to this idea, we are told by Pausanias, that on the promon¬ 
tory of Tenarum, the foot of which is washed by the sea, there was a 
temple built in the precise form of a cavern : and he adds, what sufficiently 
shews the nature of the rites there performed, that through it there was 
believed to be a descent into Hades, and that Hercules was fabled to have 
dragged the dog Cerberus to light by this passage 5 . Here the promontory 

* Ledwich’s Ant. of Ireland, p. 316. See Plate III. Fig. 17. 

* Tzetz. in Lycoph. ver. 208. 3 Paue. Lacon. p. 212. 
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book v. is the local Meru or Ararat: and, in exact accordance with the whole 
arrangement and legendary history of the place, we find, that the temple 
contained a statue of the fabulous Arion, who was said to have been con¬ 
veyed safe to land by a dolphin when in danger of being swallowed up by 
the sea; a fiction, which requires no comment to render it intelligible '. 

In a similar manner, the Egyptian temples were so constructed as to 
exhibit the appearance either of gloomy grottos or of those artificial exca¬ 
vations which occur so frequently in Persia and Hindogtan. As for the 
former, Pococke describes a dark granite room of more than ordinary 
sanctity which he found in the very recesses of the chief temple of Thebes: 
and, as for as the latter, we need only compare the fronts of such exca¬ 
vations with the fronts of Essnay and Luxor to be satisfied with their pal¬ 
pable resemblance. These temples are open on one side, and closed on 
the three other sides. Their external form is that of an abruptly truncated 
square pyramid: and thus the original idea of an excavation in the side of 
the mountain is faithfully preserved *. It may be remarked, that the great 
gateway of the temple at Edfer is composed of a double truncated pyra¬ 
mid, with the portal in the midst; thus exhibiting the aspect of a moun¬ 
tain with two peaks, which affords an entrance to an interior cavern 5 . 

Such imitative temples were sometimes constructed upon an immense 
scale, were furnished with numerous chambers both superterrancan and 
subterranean, and were provided with various intricate passages; the whole 
being intended for the purpose of celebrating the Mysteries. One of these, 
unless I greatly mistake, was the famous Labyrinth of Egypt. Herodotus 
describes it as being composed of twelve courts, six to the north, and six 
to the south, all inclosed within the same wall. Its apartments were three 
thousand in number ; half above, and as many below, the ground. The 
former were personally inspected by the historian: the latter he was not 
allowed to view, as containing the bodies of the sacred crocodiles and of 
the kings who constructed the Labyrinth. lie mentions, that through the 
different courts there was an endless multiplicity of winding passages, lead- 

* Paus. Lacon. p. 212. * Pocockc’s Trav. p. 95. Sec riatc 111. Fig. 30. 

3 Norden’s Trav. vo). ii. p. 91. See Plate 111. Fig. 20, 
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ing from larger rooms to smaller ones, and from these again into spacious 
courts. The walls and roofs were all of sculptured marble: and the edi¬ 
fice terminated with a pyramid one hundred and sixty cubits high, the 
entrance to which was by a subterraneous avenue. It was built on the 
banks of the lake Mocris, out of which rose the two insular pyramids that 
have already been described \ Pliny mentions three other Labyrinths, 
besides this of Egypt; one in Crete, a second in Lemnos, and a third in 
Italy \ They were all, I believe, constructed for the celebration of the 
same gloomy funereal rites. That of Crete was ascribed to Dedalus, who 
is said to have lived in the time of Minos; and it is fabled to have been 
the prison of the Minotaur J . Such a legend amply shews the real end 
of its construction : for the Minotaur was the semi-bovine symbol of the 
great father, and the Ark was esteemed his prison. Eustathius accord¬ 
ingly represents it, as a deep subterraneous cavern, branching out into 
many intricate windings: that is to say, it was precisely of the same na¬ 
ture as those in which we know that the Mysteries were ordinarily cele¬ 
brated 4 . It seems, that these edifices were sometimes reputed to have 
been the work of the Cabiric Cyclopes, whose fabulous character I have 
already discussed at large 5 : for Strabo mentions certain caves near Nau- 
plia in Argolis denominated Cyclopia , within which Labyrinths or winding 
passages were artificially constructed 6 . They were anciently, I am per¬ 
suaded, the sacred grottos of the country, where the sepulchral Orgies of 
the great father were duly celebrated. According to Diodorus, the origi¬ 
nal Labyrinth of Egypt was built by king Mendes; and, according to 
Pliny, by king Pctcsucus 7 . There is no real difference between these 
accounts : for Mendes was the same as Menes or Menu or Minos; and 
he was styled Pctesucas or Pelah-Suchus, as being the priest of the Ark 
or symbolical crocodile which safely conveyed him to land when the whole 
country was overflowed by a deluge. Hence the word Sucfius equally 
denoted in the language of Egypt an ark and a crocodile: and hence, we 

* Herod. Hist. lib. ii. c. 148, 149. 1 Plin. lib. v. c. 9. lib. xxxvi. 13. 

3 Yirg. /Encid.lib. v. vcr. 588. lib. vi. ver. 37. Diod. Bib), lib. i. p. 55, 56. 

4 Scho). in Odyss. lib. xi. ver. 14. 5 Vide supra book iv. c. 5. § XXVIII. 

* Strab. Geog. lib. viii. p. 369. ^ Diod. Bib. lib. i. p. 55. Plin. lib. xxxvi. 13. 
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see, in the days of Herodotus, the vaults of the Labyrinth were the mystic 
sepulchres both of the holy crocodiles and of the supposed royal founders. 

It is evident, that the temple, built purposely for the celebration of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, was a structure of much the same sort as the Laby¬ 
rinths. The aspirants, as we have seen, were conducted through many 
dark winding passages, ere they emerged into the splendid inner apart¬ 
ment, which, like the consecrated grotto, was brilliantly illuminated to re¬ 
present Elysium. Now the fabric, in which the pantomimes of the Orgies 
were exhibited, must necessarily, from the very nature of those panto¬ 
mimes, have been ample in its dimensions: nor could they have been ex¬ 
hibited after the manner in which they are described to us, unless the con¬ 
struction of the temple had closely resembled that of the Labyrinths. 
Such accordingly was the case, as we learn from the express testimony of 
the ancients. Apuleius describes himself as being led by the aged hiero¬ 
phant to the doors of an immense temple, within the spacious recesses of 
which he was initiated into the Mysteries: Strabo represents the temple 
of the Eleusinian Ceres, as being of equal capacity with one of the vast 
theatres of Greece ; and he speaks of its interior sacellum by the name of 
a mystic cell or cavern: Vitruvius similarly notices the cell; assures us, 
that it was of enormous magnitude; and mentions, that the temple was 
originally built without external columns, so that its sides must have pre¬ 
sented the aspect of dead walls precisely in the same manner as the old 
temples of Egypt: and Aristides yet further confirms the resemblance, by 
observing, that the whole of the spacious interior was comprehended within 
one house or one external inclosing wall, just as were the temples of Egypt 
and Babylonia, and just as still are the temples of Ilindostan and the 
East'. 

The cell of the Greek Ceres is doubtless the cell of the British Ccrid- 
wen : and, however they may differ in magnitude and artfulness of con¬ 
struction, they were equally designed to represent the rocky cavern, and 
were equally used for the purposes of initiation. Many of the ancient cells 

' Apu). Metam. lib. xi. Si rail. Gcog. lil>. xi. p. 395. Vitruv. dc arcbitcc. praef. ad lib. 
vii. Aris. lilcusin. Orat. apud Warburt. Div. Logat. b. ii. sect. 4-. 
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of the Druidical goddess yet remain in different parts of this kingdom, chap, vh, 
They are denominated Kist-Vacns or stone-chests: and they are univer¬ 
sally formed by three large upright stones, placed rectangularly to each 
other, and covered by a fourth which serves as a lid. Their front aspect 
is a rude but exact miniature copy of the Egyptian temple at Essuay: and 
it exhibits consequently, like that temple, the appearance of a cavern in a 
rock’. These stone-arks, as they were sometimes called, represented the 
womb of the great mother, who took the form of a ship at the time of the 
deluge and thus conveyed the god IIu in safety over the mighty waters. 

Hence there was a notion, that they were rolled from the valley to the top 
of a mountain by the single mighty hand of the primeval archdruid, though 
so large that sixty oxen could not have moved one of them: hence also, as 
the great father was said to have been imprisoned within the womb of the 
ship Ceridwen, these stone-arks were viewed as prisons: and hence the 
imitative aspirant, when about to be initiated, was placed within the cavern 
which they formed, and was then allegorically spoken of as entering into 
the womb of the goddess or as being confined within a prison*. They 
were, in fact, superterranean grottos within a small artificial rocky hill: 
and, accordingly, the stone, which served as a roof, was usually laid in a 
slanting posture, so as to imitate the descent of a mountain, and thus to 
facilitate the access to the summit which in imitation of Ararat served as a 
sacrificial altar. 

If we finally turn our attention to America, we shall still perceive the 
same idea prevalent both among the Peruvians and the Mexicans in the 
construction of some of their temples. 

The city of the great god Pachacamaa, the Bacchus or Pacis or Baghis 
of the western continent, was famous for Peruvian devotions. Here, we 
are told, the idol was placed in a dark room or cell, representing no doubt 
that mystic cavern which was held so sacred among the idolaters of every 
part of the world : and pilgrims were wont to come not less than three 
hundred leagues with offerings to his shrine, precisely in the same manner 

* See Plate III. Fig. 31. 

1 Davies’s Mythol. p. 392—402. 
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• as a blind superstition even yet brings thousands to the temple of the Oris* 
san Jagan-Nath '. 

A similar style of architecture was equally familiar to the Mexicans. 
We learn from the Spanish writers, that they had dark houses full of idols, 
the walls of which were absolutely blackened by the putrid gore of those 
hecatombs of human victims that were incessantly sacrificed by them : 
and we are informed, that to the pyramidal temple of Tescalipuca there 
was attached a spacious chapel or cell; which was entered by a low door 
always covered with a veil, and which was accessible only to the priests 
who dwelt like those of Egypt and the east in numerous chambers ranged 
round the edifice *. 

Thus universally was such a mode of worship established : and thus accu¬ 
rately did the psalmist describe such dens, as the dark places of the earth 
full of the habitat ions of cruelty J . 

4. As the sacred cavern represented the interior of the Ark, as the Ark 
was accounted a World in miniature, as the insular circle of Ararat was 
for a time the circle of the visible World, as the cavern and the mountain 
whether natural or artificial were the temples of the pagans, and as both 
the Earth and the Ark were personified by one and the same navicular 
goddess whose womb symbolized the gloomy interior of both these Worlds: 
it is obvious, that every temple would be deemed an image of the World; 
and again that the whole "World would be viewed as one immense temple. 
Put wc must never forget, what I have so often had occasion to point out, 
that by this mundane temple we are not merely to understand the literal 
greater World, but likewise that smaller figurative World which once floated 
on the surface of the deluge bearing within it the rudiments of all things. 
Accordingly, we may both have already observed how intimately the an¬ 
cient temples are connected with the Ark: and, as we advance, we shall 
distinguish this connection perhaps yet more definitely and clearly. 

Porphyry assures us, that the consecrated grottos were esteemed symbo¬ 
lical of the World: and, as by the ancient materialists the notion of the 

' I’urcli. Pilgrim, b. ix. c. 11. p, 881, 882. 

* Purch. Pilgrim, b. viii. c. 12. p. 800. 
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World was extended from the Earth to the Universe, such grottos were chap. vh. 
decorated with figures of the heavenly bodies, and the doctrine of the 
Metempsychosis was enlarged to a fanciful transmigration through the 
several spheres. 

The curious treatise of Porphyry on the cave of the Nymphs is full of 
references to such speculations : but the peculiar manner, in which they 
were literally exemplified, is described to us the most accurately.by Celsus. 

Origcn has quoted a passage from that philosophic bigot, in which he tells 
us, that the Persians represented by symbols the two-fold motion of the 
stars, fixed and planetary, and the passage of the flitting soul through their 
different orbs. Their contrivance was this. They erected in their holy 
caves what he denominates a high ladder, on the seven steps of which were 
seven gates or portals according to the number of the seven principal hca* 
venly bodies: and through these portals, I apprehend, the aspirants passed 
until they reached the summit of the whole; which passage was mystically 
styled a transmigration through the spheres'. 

The machine described by Celsus was very evidently, I think, not what 
we should call a ladder; for it is not easy to conceive, how there could be 
seven gates on the seven rounds of such an implement: but it was an ascent 
furnished with seven very large steps, resembling in form those of a common 
staircase. Its precise figure may without much difficulty be conjectured, 
if we attend only to the general analogy of pagan worship. We have seen 
that the adytum of initiation usually contained a pyramid, sometimes of a 
small size, but at other times of very large dimensions. This was the self- 
conspicuous image of nature, that phallic mount Mcru which was deemed 
a symbol at once of the great father and of the Universe: and, during the 
celebration of the Mysteries, it was highly illuminated, so as to exhibit the 
Sun and the Moon and the planets of the mimic Elysium respecting which 
we hear so much in the accounts that have come down to us of the pa¬ 
geants of the Orgies*. But the imitative pyramid was often constructed 
■with exactly seven peripherous 8teps or stages, in reference to the imagined 


% * Porph. de antr. nymph, p. 2.52—255, 262—268. Cels, apud Origen. adv. Cels. lib. iv. 

1 Vide supra b. v. c. 6. $ HI, VI. 
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book v. seven steps by which mount Meru was ascended: and the highest peaks 
of that hill are said to be occupied by the solar great father and the lunar 
great mother, just as the two highest steps of the Mithratic ladder were 
(according to Celsus) assigned to the Sun and the Moon. Hence there 
can be little doubt, that the ladder in question was really a pyramid with 
seven steps or stages, that each stage was provided with a narrow door 
distinguished by the name of one of the heavenly bodies, and that the aspi¬ 
rants squeezed themselves through these doors until they reached the sum¬ 
mit and afterwards descended through other similar doors on the opposite 
side of the pyramid. The first process was styled the ascent of the soul, 
the second was termed its descent: and these are the two opposite plane¬ 
tary transmigrations, to which Porphyry alludes in his treatise on the 
Homeric Nympheum. 

We may perceive a clear reference to such speculations, in the scrip¬ 
tural account of the pyramid, or (if we please to call it so) the ladder, of 
Babel. Its top was to be to the heavens: by which expression we are not 
to imagine, that the builders, who had just left a high mountainous coun¬ 
try, were silly enough to fancy that they could reach the visible heaven and 
thus provide against all future danger from a flood, as Josephus idly sup¬ 
poses ; but we are rather to understand from it, that the top was to be a 
representation of heaven or the Olympus of the deified astronomical hero- 
gods. Agreeably to this exposition, the Hindoos style the summit of Meru 
Cailasa or heaven: and, in like manner, Isaiah, in express reference to the 
idolatry of Babylon, uses as synonymous terms the ascent of the proud 
Chaldean monarch into heaven and his seating himself upon the northern 
mount of the assembly, in imitation of which the tower was constructed'. 

Such then was the furniture of the consecrated grotto: and such was its 
connection with the World, whether viewed simply as the Earth or more 
extensively as the Universe. Yet, though it represented the literal World 
in either acceptation, it no less represented the Ark: for the aspirants were 
indifferently regenerated by being born out of a boat and out of a cavern, 
the postdiluvian ancestors of mankind arc indifferently said to have como 


* Isaiah xiv. 13. 
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out of a ship and out of a cave, the Earth is declared to be symbolized by 
the identical vessel which is described as floating upon the surface of the 
flood, the great mother is pronounced to be at once the Earth and a Ship, 
and the whole frame of the Universe is likened to an enormous galley 
manned by seven sidereal mariners while the Sun sustains the office of a 
pilot. Thus also, according to the Hindoos and the several votaries of 
Buddha, mount Meru is reckoned the mundane temple of the great father : 
and, as each pyramid, with or without the seven stages of ascent, and with 
either a single chapel or with three chapels on its summit, is deemed an 
express copy of Meru; each pyramid is of course viewed in the same light'. 
Yet the whole history of Meru connects it with the earthly Paradise, with 
Ararat, and with the deluge. Hence it is evident, that the various artificial 
copies of the holy mount and of the natural cavern were all esteemed imi¬ 
tative worldly temples. 

This idea, when inverted, gave rise to a phraseology, which has been 
very generally adopted: as every temple was the 1 For Id in miniature, so 
the whole World was one grand temple. Such, accordingly, is the language 
of many of the ancient philosophers: and it was from a fond attachment 
to the primeval mode of worship, that the old Persians and Celts and Scy¬ 
thians had such a strong dislike to artificial covered edifices. Thus Xerxes 
is said to have burned the Grecian temples, on the express ground that the 
whole World was the magnificent temple and habitation of their supreme 
deity \ Thus Macrobius mentions, that the entire Universe was judici¬ 
ously deemed by many the temple of god *. Thus Plato pronounced the 
real temple of the deity to be the World \ And thus Heraclitus declared, 
that the Universe, variegated with animals and plants and stars, was the 
only genuine temple of the divinity 5 . Let us bear in mind this speculative 
opinion; and it will throw much light on those sacred edifices of the Gen¬ 
tiles, which yet remain to be considered. r 

5. Since we have now reached the conclusion, that temples were deemed 
copies of the World, and that by the World we are to understand conjointly 

* Asiat. Res. vol. x. p. 128—136. ‘ * Cicer. de leg. lib. ii. p. 335. 

1 Macrob. in somn. Scip. lib. i. c. 14. p. 51. 

* Plat, apud Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. v. p. 584. 5 Herac. in epist. ad Hermod. p. 51. 
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• the Earth and the Ark which are alike personified under the name of the 
great universal mother ; we shall easily perceive the reason, why so many 
of those edifices were built on the summit of a hill, either natural or arti¬ 
ficial. Each consecrated mountain was a copy of Ararat: each temple, 
that crowned the top of such a mountain, was a representation of the mun¬ 
dane Ark. 

The summits of Meru, of Olympus, of the British Snowdon, of Parnas¬ 
sus, of every lunar mountain at the head of a sacred river, and of the three 
Idas whether Phrygian or Cretan or Gothic, were all equally esteemed the 
celestial temple of the hero-gods or the special habitation of the higher 
powers. But those hero-gods were the deified progenitors of mankind, 
who transmigratorily nourished at the commencement of the two successive 
"Worlds: and all these holy mountains were transcripts of Ararat, which 
coincided with Paradise before the deluge, and which sustained the Ark 
after it. Hence the imagined temple or sacred city (as it was sometimes 
called) on the top of each of them was the Ark, blended, as we find it to 
be most curiously blended, with Paradise or the abode of the beatified 
patriarchs. From such a temple on the summit of Meru was borrowed 
every imitative temple on the summit of every imitative Meru. 

The pyramid of Babel was crow ned with the sacellum of Belus: the 
pyramids so frequent throughout India have small chapels upon their tops: 
and the great pyramid of Mexico terminated in two pyramidal temples. 
Mount Olivet supported the three high-places of the ship-goddess Astoreth 
and of the duplicated ship-god Chcmosh or Milcom. The temple of the 
Thracian Scba or Bacchus was built on the top of mount Zilmissus*. The 
Persian Pyrathejfa, and the old Irish fire-towers, were alike constructed on 
the summits of hills ; and were alike dedicated to the great father Belus or 
Beil or Mithras, worshipped astronomically in the Sun. Such also was 
the situation of the temple of Jupiter, whether Capitoline or Olympian or 
Cencan or Labradensian or Atabyrian or Id£an: such was that of the 
navicular Venus, whether Cyprian, or Sicilian or Corinthian : such was 
that of Apollo, whether Delphic or Acticnsian: such was that of Diana, 


* Macrob. Saturn.Jib. i. c. 18. p. 201* 
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■w hether Pamphylian or Rhodian: and such was that of the high places cuap. vn. 
of Anai's, whether adored by the Armenians or by the mountaineers of 
Persia 

In the cast, we not only find small chapels placed upon the tops of imi¬ 
tative pyramids, but likewise temples themselves built, as in the west, upon 
the summits of hills. 

The pagoda of Tripetty is situated upon a high mountain about forty 
miles to the north-east of Arcot: and, both from its great extent and from 
the numerous attached cells of the officiating Brahmens, it has more the 
appearance of a city than of a temple. To this lull, according to Taver¬ 
nier, there is a circular ascent every way of hewn stone, the least of the 
stones which form it being ten feet long and three broad : and the hill it: 
self, doubtless as a special imitation of Meru, is considered in so sacred a 
light, that none but Hindoos are ever suffered to climb it. The temple is 
dedicated to the Indian Venus; that is to say, to the maritime Isi or Bha- 
vani, who floated as the ship Argha upon the waters of the deluge, and who 
afterwards flew away in the form of a dove \ 

In a similar manner, as we learn from Kaempfcr, by far the greatest part 
of the Japanese temples of Buddha arc built in the ascent of hills or moun¬ 
tains, and are provided with beautiful staircases of stone by which the wor¬ 
shippers arc conducted to them 3 . All, he tells us, are most sweetly seated; 
a curious view of the adjacent country, a spring or rivulet of clear water, 
and the neighbourhood of a wood with pleasant walks, being necessary 
qualifications of those spots of ground upon which these holy buildings are 
to be erected : for they say, that the gods are extremely delighted with such 
high and pleasant places 4 . 

From Japan we may pass to the Burman empire: and here again we 
shall find a similar attachment to hill worship. The pyramidal temple of 
Shoe-Dagon stands on a rocky eminence considerably higher than the cir¬ 
cumjacent country : a peculiarly sacred temple of Gaudma near Prome is 

1 Spencer tie leg. Heb. lib. iii. dissert, vi. c. 2. p. 303, 304. Strab. Geog. lib. xi. p. 512.. 
lib. xii. p. 559. 

1 Maurice's Iod. Ant. vol. iii. p. 49, 50. 3 Kxmpfer’s Japan, b. iv. c. 4. p. 303. 

♦ Ibid. h. v. c. 3. p. 410.. 
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sook v. built on the summit of a conical hill, which rises abruptly from the western 
bank of the river, and on which the god left one of the holy impressions of 
his foot: and, in the neighbourhood of the once magnificent city of Pagalim, 
every little hill is crowned with a pagoda'. 

6. If we inquire into the precise nature of the imaginary celestial temple 
on the summit of Meru, we shall find that it is a ring of mountains deno¬ 
minated Ida-vratta or the circle of the World. We may also recollect, 
that the World was symbolized universally by an egg. And, if we either 
view the most common roof of a natural cavern or cast up our eyes to the 
vaulted expanse of heaven, we shall in each case be presented with the ap¬ 
pearance of a vast egg-shell seen internally or of what architects call a 
dome. But, as the World and the Ark were considered by the old idolaters 
as interchangeable terms, as they w-ere represented by common symbols, 
and as they were personified by one and the same maternal goddess: so 
we may observe, that Ida or 11a is described as the wife and daughter of 
the ark-preserved Menu ; that she is no other than Isi in the form of the 
diluvian ship Argha ; that the mystic egg is said to have floated an entire 
year upon the surface of the ocean, and then to have produced from its 
gloomy interior the triplicated great father or the great father and his three 
sons ; and that the cavern manifestly typified the ship of Cronus or Osiris, 
no less than the literal and material World. 

From these speculations originated the oval and circular temples; which 
were sometimes open to the wide vault of heaven, and which at other times 
were covered in by a concave shell or dome. The notion however of the 
prototypes was of course extended to the architectural copies : and, as they 
were symbols of the World both literal and mystical, so likewise were their 
imitative transcripts. 

(1.) The link, by which the natural Ida-vratta is joined to the artificial 
copy, may be seen the most perfectly and therefore the most distinctly in the 
American region of Peru. With a rare felicity, the city of Cusco is sur¬ 
rounded by a ring of twelve mountains answering to the twelve signs in the 
great mundane ring of the zodiac. Here then was a natural Ida-vratta, 


' Symes’e Emb. to Ava. vo). ii. p. 110, 111, 183, 238. 
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which could not fail to be observed by a body of colonists who certainly cuap. vn. 
brought with them from Asia the whole system of their theology. But they 
did more. As a rude upright stone was the most ancient hieroglyphic of 
the phallic and solar great father; they reared twelve such stones on the 
tops of the twelve mountains, and dedicated them to the Sun in his twelve 
astronomical places during the succession of the twelve months 1 

But such peculiar situations were very seldom to be had : and, when 
they were wanting, it was necessary that mere art should supply the defi¬ 
ciency. Still however in these cases the original of the projected fabric, a 
ring of hills on the summit of a mountain, was carefully borne in mind: 
and, if each separate stone could not be placed upon a separate hillock, a 
ring of stones, as the best possible substitute, was reared upon the ascent 
of a single mountain or eminence 1 . Such fabrics are commonly styled 
Druidical: but, if by the term we mean to limit them to the old Celts, we 
apply it most erroneously. Hock monuments of various descriptions abound 
indeed most eminently in Britain : but we find circles of stone in other 
regions besides this. 

There is one upon the top of a hill, which rises like a natural altar before 
the Phrygian Ida 5 . There seems to have been another upon the summit 
of the Phenician Lebanon, dedicated to Venus and Adonis: at least we are 
told, that there were many upright stones there of the Betylian description ; 
and, as there were many of them, and as Lebanon was a local Meru or Ida- 
vratta, I think it most probable that they were ranged in the form of a 
circle 4 . In Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, they occur not unfrcqucntly : 
and they are usually placed round a small artificial hill, which is crowned 
with the rocky cell or grotto of four stones described already under its 
British name of Kist-Vaen. One of the largest of these temples is to be 
seen in the island of Zealand. It is composed of stones of an enormous 
magnitude: and, like our own Stonehenge, it might almost seem to be the 
work of enchantment, since there are no similar rocks in its immediate 
vicinity 5 . There was another of them in the island of Jersey, which has 

1 Purcli. Pilgr. b. lx. c. 12. p. 885. * See Plate III. Fig. 21, 22. 

3 Clarke’s Travels, vol. ii. ♦ Damas. apud Phot. Bibl. p. 1017- 

5 Mallet’s North. Ant. vol. i. c. 7. p. 125, 12G. 
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buck v. been removed to England and reerected in the neighbourhood of Henley: 
and there is another at Salakec in one of the Scilly islands But l>v far 
the greatest number is to be found in various parts of Britain, some com¬ 
posed of small and some of large stones, according to the zeal or ability of 
their respective founders. In Cornwall, which may well be termed the 
Thebais of the island, they abound most wonderfully: and their foim is not 
always perfectly circular, but sometimes elliptical or oval. They occur 
also in the Highlands of Scotland : and there the remembrance of their true 
destination has been accurately preserved even to the present day ; for they 
arc still denominated teutplcs , and tradition reports them to have been for¬ 
merly the habitations of pagan priests \ In England we have liolrich and 
the gigantic Stonehenge. Of these the former is constructed upon the sum¬ 
mit ot a hill ; and the latter, not quite, but very nearly so. Abury we had, 
until the country was deprived of it by the persevering mischief of a stupid 
barbarian. This was a circle inclosing two other circles, and attached to 
an enormous snake formed entirely of upright stones and having a fourth 
circle for its head. The principal ring of Abury likewise stood upon ele¬ 
vated ground : and directly to the south of it, as I have already observed, 
rose the artificial pyramid of Silbury } . 

To describe such well-known monuments, curious as they are, would be 
impertinent: what I am chiclly concerned with is the idea, which was at¬ 
tached to them, and which in fact prompted their construction. 

I deduce them all from the sacred Cor-du or imaginary Ila-vratta of 
mount Ararat ,* though it is not improbable, that they may have been occa¬ 
sionally used as places of national or provincial conference, no less than as 
temples: and this opinion is clearly confirmed, while the light in which 
they were considered is unequivocally ascertained, by the curiously de¬ 
scriptive titles which the ancient Druids and their successors the bards be¬ 
stowed upon Stonehenge. They denominated it Caer-Sidcc; which de¬ 
notes the circle or inclosure of Si dee. But Sidcc is the same goddess as 
the Sicilian Sito, the Phenician Sida, the Babylonian Sidda, the Canaanitish 
Sittiih, and the Indian Sita : and Situ is a title of Ila or Parvati, who floated 

’ Borlnse’s Cornwall, b. iii. c. 7. |>. 198. 

3 Ibid. p. 192, 193. > Soc Plato I. Fig. 5. 
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on the deluge as the ship Argha; just as Sidee is a title of Ceridwen, who chap. vn. 
similarly floated on the deluge in the form of a ship bearing IIu or Noe in 
safety over its waves. Thus it is manifest, that the name Caer-Sidee is 
precisely equivalent in all respects to the name Ila-vratta. Whence it 
will follow, that Stonehenge was a designed copy of the ring of 11a or (as it 
is sometimes called) the ring of Buddha-Sakya, which is feigned to crown 
the summit of Meru or Ararat. As Ceridwcn however was the goddess of 
the Ark, no less than the goddess of the World; so the imitative Caer- 
Sidee represented the microcosmic Ship resting on the top of the mountain, 
no less than the Megacosm which was once confined to the insular circle 
of the Armenian peak. Both these ideas were ingeniously combined to¬ 
gether in a single appellation, by which the Druids were wont to distin¬ 
guish the vast ring of Stonehenge : they called it the Ark of the JVorld ■— 

If such a title required any explanation, it would receive it from the cha¬ 
racter of the deities, to whom the temple was dedicated. The common 
sanctuary of Noe and Eseye, or of Hu and Ceridwen who is the Isi of Hin- 
dostan, is said to be the great stone fence or the circular mound constructed 
of stone-work. Now this sanctuary, from the very description of it, must 
either have been Stonehenge or some other similar edifice; which is per¬ 
fectly immaterial to the point in question, for analogy demonstrates that 
the many stone circles of the Druids were all constructed under the in¬ 
fluence of the same ruling idea. But Hu and Ceridwen, or the ship-god 
and the ship-goddess, are most undoubtedly Noah and the Ark. Therefore 
Stonehenge was plainly called the Ark of the World, because it was viewed 
as a copy of the inclosing Ark of Noah—This conclusion is further esta¬ 
blished, both by the singular language of the bards, and by the other names 
which were bestowed upon Caer-Sidee. Though the mythologic poets of 
Britain tell us, that the common sanctuary of the great father and great 
mother was the vast circle of stone-work; yet they likewise speak of that 
sanctuary, as being surrounded by the tide, and as reposing upon the sur¬ 
face either of a wide lake or of the boundless ocean. Now, as such de¬ 
scriptions have but ill accorded with Stonehenge since the portentous day 
when it crossed the Irish sea at the high behest of the enchanter Merlin, 
and as the deities of Stonehenge were Noe and a Ship: we may safely 
Pag. Idol. vol. in.' ' 2N 
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book v. venture to transfer both them, and the legendary voyage of the Wiltshire 
temple, to the real floating sanctuary, of which that temple was only a sym¬ 
bol, and of which the trne Noe was the pilot. Yet, agreeably to the uni¬ 
form tenor of Paganism, which always blends together in the person of one 
goddess both the Ark and the World, the Droids, by the names which they 
imposed upon their Caer-Sidee, never suffer us to forget, that, although it 
shadows out the diluvian Ship, it does not shadow it out simply or exclu¬ 
sively. They variously denominated this magnificent temple the mundane 
rampart, the mundane circle of stones, the circle of the World, the stall of 
the cow or of the navicular Ceridwen venerated like Isi and Isis under the 
form of that animal, the circle of Sidee, and the mound constructed of stone- 
work representing the World '—Each of the trilithons of Stonehenge, as 
they are called by Stukeley, formed a noble portal: and through these por¬ 
tals, primarily representing the door of the Ark, but finally the various 
multiplied astronomical doors of the Sun and the Moon and the Planets, 
the aspirants were conducted into the interior, and were said to be rege¬ 
nerated by so holy a passage—The edifice has been originally composed 
of two concentric circles, inclosing an elliptical adytum or cell: and, in the 
very midst of that cell, is a large flat stone, which has usually been deemed 
the altar. As for the adytum, it plainly answers to that interior sacellum, 
which in artificial temples was called the cavern; and it was devoted, I 
apprehend, to the very same purposes : while the supposed altar was the 
mythologic grave or bed of llu, respecting which more shall be said in its 
proper place—In this temple Mu was venerated as the serpent god *: and 
to that circumstance we may ascribe the dracontion figure attached to the 
ring of Abury. The two together formed the hieroglyphic of the serpent 
and the circle : and, as the serpent-god was usually said to have wings, the 
whole composed the famous Egyptian symbol of the globe and the winged 
serpent; which Kirchcr has idly fancied to be an emblem of the Trinity. 
It was in truth the type of the serpent Cnuphis : but Cnuphis was the 
same divinity as the serpent Mu. 

' Davies’s Mylhol. of Bril. Druids, p. 100, 101, 105, 108, 100, 113, 114, 120, 121, 
101, 507, 508, 537, 5G2, 5G8. 

1 Davies’s Mytliol. p. 113, 114, 121, 5G2. 
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Accordingly, the temple of Cnuphis in the Egyptian island of Elephan- 
tina is similar in figure to the circular temples of Abury and Stonehenge, 
though it differs in the style of architecture. It is a low building, con¬ 
sisting of a single apartment and surrounded by an oval cloister, which last 
is open to the sky. The interior sacellum, like the interior circle of Stone¬ 
henge, contains a plain square table; which Norden rightly conjectures to 
be meant for a tomb, though he is mistaken in deeming it a literal tomb *. 
Its religious use was the same as that of the similar table in the centre of 
our British temple. There is another oval temple in the island of Phihc, 
which lies still higher up the Nile than Elephantina : and here also was a 
sacred tomb, where Osiris was believed to lie interred \ 

(2.) But, though the vault of heaven was the only roof of the primeval 
round temples, convenience led, among many nations, to their being covered 
in. Yet, when this was done, the remembrance of what they originally 
were was still carefully preserved ; and the roof, which was added to them, 
instead of being flat, rose gracefully in the form of an egg-shell or concave 
dome. 

Thus the circular Pyratheia of the Persians, when at length they were 
covered in order that the sacred fire might be the better preserved from 
wet, were always finished with an oviform roof 5 . Thus the Iloman temple 
of Vesta, which is generally supposed to be the present round church of 
St. Stephen, was built, according to Plutarch, of an orbicular form for the 
reception of the holy central fire: and, by this fashion of the edifice, Numa, 
he tells us, intended to shadow out, not merely the Earth or Vesta in that 
character, but the whole universe in the midst of which the Pythagoreans 
placed the fire of the Sun *. And thus the Thracian temple of Bacchus- 
Seba, which crowned the summit of mount Zilmissus, was of a circular 
form ; and was lighted solely by an orifice in the top of the dome, by which 
it was covered J . This last was evidently a temple of precisely the same 

’ Gough’s Compar. view of the anc. monum. of Ind. p. 15. Norden’s Trav. vol. 

p. 101, 102. 

1 Gough’s Compar. view. p. 15. Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 19. 

3 Sec Plate III. Fig. 25. * Maurice’s Ind. Ant. vol. iii. p. 180, 181. 

s Macrob. Saturn, lib. i, c. 18. p. 201. 
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sook v. description as the celebrated Pantheon of Rome. As the name imports, 
that magnificent Rotundo was dedicated to all the hero-gods, who once 
sailed together in the Ship of the deluge, and who were thence represented 
by the Egyptians not standing on dry land but floating on a raft: yet it 
appears to have been eminently a temple of Mithras or the Sun. Its vast 
concave dome, as we are expressly told by Pliny, was designed to imitate 
the vault of heaven: and it is lighted, in the very same manner as the 
temple of the Zilmissian Seba, by an aperture in the centre of its arched 
roof twenty feet in diameter. The door fronts the north : so that to those 
who entered it the colossal image of the solar Apollo, which was directly 
opposite, appeared full in the south; while on either side of him were 
ranged, in suitable recesses, the six great planetary deities, who were so 
highly venerated in the Mithratic caverns of Persia. As for the internal 
aspect of the building, it is precisely that of an enormous cave : and, when 
we consider the progress of the temple architecture, we cannot for a mo¬ 
ment suppose that the resemblance is purely accidental. The edifice was 
no doubt a studied imitation of the interior of the great mundane egg, 
which was equally represented by the concave roof of the natural grotto '. 

A similar style of building prevails also in India. The temple of Jagan- 
Nath in Orissa is an immense oval: and, in external appearance, it is de¬ 
scribed as resembling a huge butt set upright on one of its ends. It is con¬ 
stantly illuminated by a hundred lamps ; and to a spectator within it 
strongly conveys the idea of a large cavern. The image of the god stands 
in the centre of the building upon a raised platform or high-place ; and im¬ 
mediately above his head rises the lofty concave dome 1 . Of the same 
form are the great temples of Mathura and Benares : in each ease, a high 
circular dome covers the round sanctuary which is constructed in the middle 
of the sacred pile Of the same form likewise are the interior artificial 
caverns in the temple grotto at Canarah and beneath the Irish pyramid of 
New-Grangc: the concave dome, representing the interior vault of the 
mundane egg, still presents itself to our attention. And of the same form, 


1 Maurice's Inti. Ant. vol. iii. p. 1S3—1SG. See 1’latc III. I ; ig. 2G. 
1 Ibid. p. 27, 1W, 28. 3 Ibid. p. 47. 
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sincethe theological speculations of the old continent equally established cuap. vii. 
themselves in America, were some of the temples both of Mexico and 
Peru. 

In the first of these countries, was a round temple, dedicated, according 
to the Spanish writers, to the god of the air; and its figure was said to 
exhibit the circular course of the atmosphere round the earth. The door 
into it was so fashioned, as to resemble the mouth of a serpent*. This 
god of the air was the same divinity as the ethereal Jupiter of the west; 
and the rotundity of the temple had an acknowledged relation, we find, to 
the shape of the World. Yet it had a further reference to the Ark : for 
its door shadowed out the door in the side of that vessel; and it was made 
to imitate the mouth of a serpent, because the serpent was an hieroglyphic 
of the diluvian Ship \ 

In the latter country there was also a round temple, built no doubt under 
the intlnence of the same religious opinions. The principal sanctuary of 
Cusco resembled, we are told, the Pantheon of Rome. Like that edifice, 
it was the house and dwelling-place of all the hero-gods ; but it was pecu¬ 
liarly dedicated to the chief deity the Sun. At the east end of it was placed 
his image, made with a considerable degree of art from fine gold, and so 
formed as to represent the luminary of day encircled with radii. But what 
the Peruvians worshipped in this circular fane was not the Sun simply; 
but the Sun distinguished by certain attributes, which prove him in his 
human capacity to be the patriarch Noah. For their venerated Sun was 
not merely the Sun in the firmament; but a Sun, that once hid himself in 
a small island of the sacred lake Titiaca, when pursued by an inveterate 
enemy at the period of the universal deluge 5 . 

7. These circular temples with domes served the double purpose of repre¬ 
senting the mystic cavern or the mundane ring internally, and the holy 
mountain which contained that cavern externally. Hence we sometimes 
find the dome and the pyramid curiously blended together in one compound 
edifice. 


* Purch. Pilgr. b. viii. c. 12. p. 800. 1 Vide supra book ii. c.T.§ III. 2. 

i Purch. Pilgr. b. ix. c. 11. p. 881. c. 9. p. 871'. 
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One of these occurs about three miles from Matura in the island of Cey¬ 
lon. On the top of a gentle acclivity rising from the sea and clothed with 
various kinds of trees, is the Cingalese, temple in question. From the 
centre of a circular terrace, about one hundred and sixty feet in diameter 
and twelve high, rises a lofty dome shaped like a bell: and this dome is 
surmounted by a round pyramid, which rests upon a square pedestal 
The very ancient pyramids of Deogur are constructed after a somewhat 
similar manner. Their sides are not carried up in a straight line; but 
they bulge out in curves, so as to produce the appearance of so many 
square domes. At the top they are truncated: and, from the square sum¬ 
mit thus formed, rises severally a square pedestal supporting a circular 
cone; which is finally surmounted by the egg bearing the trident or the 
lunar boat with its central mast \ The same ruling idea may be observed 
in one of the Egyptian pyramids at Sakarrn. Of its four sides the lower 
parts bulge out with the curvature of a dome; but the upper parts towards 
the apex rise rectilineally: so that the whole edifice consists of a square 
dome terminating in a square pyramid 5 . To this class we may add the 
Chinese Tien-tan or Eminence of heaven. The form of the hill, which is 

within the walls of Pekin, is round; in allusion to the vault of the heavenly 
firmament, as it strikes the eye: and the single character of Tien or Heaven 
is inscribed upon the principal building, which surmounts it. In the sum¬ 
mer solstice, when the heat and power of the Sun are at the highest, the 
Emperor comes in solemn procession to the Tien-tan to oiler thanks for its 
benign influence: as in the winter solstice similar ceremonies are per¬ 
formed in the temple of the Earth. We arc not positively informed, whe¬ 
ther the building upon the summit of this tumulus is pyramidal; but, from 
the general style of the eastern pagoda, such most probably is the case. 
At any rate, the hill seems very evidently to be the grand local Micnmo or 
Meru of China 4 . 

8. As the circular form was chosen to represent the appearance of the 

* Asiat. lies. vol. vi. p. *1.38,439. and plaic opp. to p. 438. See Plate III. Pig. 23. 

1 See Plate Ill. Pig. 9. 

3 Nordcii’s trav. vol. ii. p. 1 1. pi. vi. fig. 3; See Plate III. Pig. 24. 

3 Staunton's Einbas6. to China, vol. ii. c. 4. p. 324. 8vo edit. 
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visible horizon ; so it is probable, that the cross with four arms was selected cuap. vu. 
in reference to the four cardinal points of the World. This at least is cer¬ 
tain, that that figure was held in high veneration long before the Christian 
era: and, accordingly, we find several temples with avenues branching out 
from the central penelrale into four rectangular arms. Such is the shape 
of the great temple at Benares. Its body is constructed in the form of a 
vast cross : and, where the arms intersect, rises a lofty dome somewhat 
pyramidal towards the summit. Exactly the same likewise is the shape of 
the temple at Mathura. It presents the aspeet of a high dome with four 
cruciform arms extending rectangularly from it*. Such again is the shape 
of the subterraneous temple beneath the pyramid of New-Grange. The 
avenue to it forms the long arm of the cross ; and three other short arms 
branch out at right angles from the central octagon sacellum, the roof of 
which rises in the form of a dome. 

This figure is the famous cross of Hermes or Taut. It repeatedly occurs 
on the Pamphylian and other obelisks; and it decorates the hands of most 
of the sculptured images in Egypt*. Yet, as the philosophizing pagans 
never lost sight of the mundane Ship while they were considering the literal 
World, the four-armed cross, which represents the latter, was sometimes 
deprived of an arm in order that it might better typify the former. While 
the Argha floated on the surface of the deluge, Siva, standing in the midst 
of it, supplied the place of a mast. Such a combination gave rise to the 
hieroglyphical trident, which is composed of a lunette with a eentral spike 
between the horns; and it was equally symbolized, if I mistake not, by the 
purposely mutilated cross of Hermes. When the perfect eross + was 
despoiled of an arm, it became that imperfect cross which was denomi¬ 
nated the Taautic Tun: and, when this figure was disposed invertedly j,, 
it then, like the trident 'F, exhibited the appearance ot the Argha with its 
mast. In faet, the trident with its pole is but the perfect cross, with its 
two horizontal arms bent upwards in the manner of a crescent; while the 
trident without its pole is the mutilated cross j., with the conical strokes 
at the end of the two arms somewhat elongated. 

1 Tavernier apucl Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. iii, p, 30, 47* 

1 Maur, Ind, Ant. vol. ii. p. 359, 360. 
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cook v. g. We now come to a very peculiar sort of temple, which may serve 
decidedly to confirm all the preceding remarks by exhibiting the form of 
the sacred ship without the intervention of any hieroglyphic. 

Since each sacred mountain, whether natural or artificial, was confess¬ 
edly a transcript of Meru or Ararat; and since, as we have seen, each 
temple which crowned its summit or was dug out of its side was an avowed 
symbol or representation of the mundane Ark : we shall not be surprized 
to find the naked truth sometimes exhibited in the exact model of a ship, 
either insularly surrounded by water, or placed on the top of a holy hill. 
This, accordingly, will prove to be the case in more than one region of the 
earth. 

A pagoda, which stands near the great pagoda of Tanjorc, supports upon 
its top the precise figure of the hull of a ship furnished with a sloping deck 
like the roof of a house; the whole perfectly resembling those drawings 
of the Ark, to which pictorial licence so frequently gives birth \ The sum¬ 
mit of the lunar mount Alban in Latium was of old decorated with a similar 
figure of a ship, which was reverenced ns the sacred ship of Juno or Isis*. 
Sesostris is said to have built a ship of cedar two hundred and eighty cubits 
in length, plated over with gold on the outside and with silver in the inside; 
which he dedicated to the god whom the Thebans worshipped, that is to 
say, to the ark-exposed Osiris } . Such a dedication to the navicular divi¬ 
nity, the costly mode in which the vessel was finished, and the circumstance 
of its being constructed in the very interior of the country, all serve to 
demonstrate, that it was never meant to be launched, but that it was a 
ship-temple built in studied imitation of the mystic Baris or Argo. I am 
inclined to think, that the ship of Isis venerated among the Suevi was no 
other than a rude ship-temple: and I am the rather led to adopt such an 
opinion from the actual existence of such a structure among the Hyper¬ 
boreans of Ireland. On the summit of a hill near Dundalk is an exact 
stone model of the hull of a ship, which Mr. Wright very properly terms 
a ship-temple. Its Celtic name signifies the one night's xcork; which, by 
a slight alteration, General Vallanccy would make to denote, though (as 

* b'cc Plate III. Fig. 7. 1 Dion. Cass. lib. xxxix. [>. 62. 3 Dioil. llibl. lib. i. p. 52. 
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he acknowledges) by a forced construction, the remains of the only ship. ciup. vn. 
I see not the necessity of this correction. The goddess Night or the black 
Venus, the infernal Ceridwen of the Britons, the Mother-Night of the 
Goths, and the gloomy Lilith of the Persians and Babylonians, was highly 
venerated in all parts of the world as the female divinity of the ship. To 
that goddess the uncorrected name of the Irish temple plainly alludes: 
and it consequently teaches us, that the stone-ship on the hill was a work 
executed in imitative honour of that divine Night or infernal navicular deity, 
who is eminently One. But, whatever be the true import of the name, the 
general analogy of ancient Paganism leaves no room to doubt of the my- 
thologic idea, with which this remarkable ship was studiously constructed 
on the summit of a hill ’. There was another very curious ship-temple 
at Rome, dedicated to Esculapius; who, as we have seen, was the same 
as Adonis or Attis or the great father \ When the worship of this deity 
was first introduced from Epidaurus, the living serpent, which represented 
him, quitted the ship as she lay in the Tiber, and glided to a small island 
in the river. Hence it was believed, that the god had chosen this sacred 
spot for his peculiar residence: and accordingly, by means of a breast¬ 
work of marble which was carried round it, the whole island was fashioned 
into a temple for him, which in form exactly resembled a ship ; one end 
of it being made higher to imitate the stern, and the other end lower to 
imitate the prow ’. 

It is easy to perceive, that the fable of the stone-ship of Bacchus origi¬ 
nated from these imitative stone temples. An attempt was made upon his 
life by certain impious mariners, who were conveying him to Italy: but he 
changed the men into fishes, and the ship into stone. This happened, we 
arc told, on the coast of Tuscany : and I think it highly probable, that some 


' Collect, ile rob. Ilib. vol. iii. p. 199. et infra. A short time Since the remains of a 
wooden ship were discovered upon an eminence in the midst of one of the Irish morasses. 
It occasioned no small speculation; for the wonder was how it came there, since it was 
considerably above the level of the water. The stone-ship of Dundalk will explain the 
mystery. 

* Vide supra book iv. c. - 1 . § IV. 

* Banier’s Mythol. b. v. c. 5 • p. 163. Hook’s Rom, Hist. b. iii. c. 21. p. 592. 
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wok v. insulated rock, which in figure resembled a ship, was venerated as the sub¬ 
ject of the metamorphosis, and was used as- a sea-girt sanctuary of the 
god \ The vestiges of a similar superstition remain even to the present 
day in the Crimea, which was one of the first European settlements of the 
Scuths or Clnisas; of so durable a nature are the legends of ancient Pa¬ 
ganism. Between Sudak and Lambat is shewn a rock; which, from its 
accidental resemblance to a ship, is still believed to have been a vessel, 
that was formerly with its crew turned into stone 1 . It was, lam per¬ 
suaded, no other than a natural ship-temple of the old Scythians; who 
were ever the patrons, and who were indeed the first authors, of the great 
demonolatric apostasy. In its mythological nature it was the same as the 
rocky cavern, which Saturn constructed in the midst of the ocean for the 
purpose of concealing himself and his family : it was the same also, in its 
import, as the Irish insular temple of Muidr, and as the Egyptian holy 
island of Philae near the cataracts. This last was the reputed burial-place 
of Osiris : but the coffin of that god was the same as his ship: hence Philae, 
with its sacred excavations, w'as doubtless viewed as the sepulchral ship- 
temple of the great father. The stone trough in the central chamber of 
the principal pyramid, which has generally been deemed the coffin of the 
imagined royal founder, is. in reality the stone-ship of Osiris: and, like the 
Argha of the modern Hindoos, it was, during the performance of the holy 
rites, filled with flowers and fruits and water for ablutions. Yet the com¬ 
mon supposition of its being a coffin is not absolutely erroneous: the mis¬ 
take consists rather in. the character of the person to whom it is attributed, 
than in the nature of the implement itself. It was certainly a coffin: but, 
instead ofbeing a literal coffin, it was a stone copy of the mythologic sepul¬ 
chral ship of the dead Osiris 

1 Nonni Dionys. lib. xlvii. vcr. 507, 508. Ovid tells the same story, but not quite so 
perfectly: be only says, tint the ship became fast rooted in the sen; which however im¬ 
plies that it was changed into a rock. Metam. lib. iii. vcr. C61, Gf>2. 

1 J Idler’s Journal in Clarke’s Travels, vol. i. c. 21. p. 537. Closely allied to such le¬ 
gends is the metamorphosis of the J’lieacian galley into stone, when it returned after 
conveying Ulysses to Ithaca. See Odyss. lib. xiii. Homer,] have little doubt, alluded 
to some insular ship-temple. The rooting of the ship to the bottom of the sea alluded to 
the grounding of the Ark on mount Ararat. 

1 Valluuccy’s Vindic. p. 211, 220. Diod. Bihl. lib. i. p. 10, 
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We may not improperly refer to this description of temples those vast chap. vir. 
single stones, which were occasionally venerated as symbols of the navi¬ 
cular great mother. There was one of these on the confines of Phrygia, 
named Agdus ; which was thought to be the rock, whence the stones were 
taken that Pyrrha and Deucalion threw behind them after the deluge. It 
was believed to be divinely animated ; and it was revered as the shrine or 
actual residence or symbol of the goddess denominated the great mother 1 . 

I suspect it to have been of an oval or navicular form, like the enormous 
egg-stone of the parish of Constantine in Cornwall. This rests upon the 
points of two rocks; and it bears a close resemblance to a ship upon the 
stocks, the deck of which rises in such a curve as to give one at the same 
time an idea of a large egg. The orifice beneath, thus formed by the con¬ 
tact of the three stones, was considered as the mystic door of the vessel; 
by passing through which the aspirants became entitled to the imaginary 
benefits of the Bacchic regeneration*. To such navicular images of the 
great mother, which we may distinguish by the name of stone-ships, the 
prophet Jeremiah clearly alludes, when he reproaches the apostate Israelites 
for saying to a stone, Thou hast brought me forth 3 . They, who are the 
subjects of his denunciation, had been born again (to adopt the language 
of the Mysteries) by squeezing themselves through the rocky orifice, which 
represented the door of the ship: and accordingly, as we have already 
seen, the same superstitious ceremony prevails throughout India even at 
the present day. 

These remarks will account for the curious onirocritical explanation of 
Achmetes, which seems not a little to have perplexed the learned Dr. More. 

That writer tells us, that, according to the Indian interpreters of dreams, 
if any person in the visions of the night be engaged in building a merchant- 
ship, he shall collect together a company of men for the purpose of initi¬ 
ating them into the Mysteries. Such an exposition Dr. More quaintly 
pronounces to be as far fetched, as from the Indies themselves. Yet he 
adds, though utterly at a loss for the reason, that it is not easy to conjee- 

* Tinioth. apud Arnob. adv. gent. lib. v. p. 157. 
s BorLseCornwall, b. 111 . c. 3. p. 174. See Plate III. Fig. 27. 


5 Jcrcm. ii. 27. 
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ture, why a ship should intimate the congregating of men for the celebration 
of religious J\[psteries, unless we conceive a ship to represent a temple. 
He is doubtless right in his conjecture, though he owns himself quite un¬ 
able to assign any adequate cause of a temple being onirocritically symbo¬ 
lized by a merchant-ship ’. We shall at present however have little diffi¬ 
culty in accounting, both for this circumstance, and for the close connection 
of a ship with the Mysteries. Temples were transcripts, either literal or 
hieroglyphical, of the diluvian Ship : that Ship, from the infinite variety of 
its lading, was aptly deemed by the Indians a merchant-vessel: and aspi¬ 
rants were initiated into the Mysteries by an imitative new birth through 
the portal, which represented the door in its side \ 

10. From the natural grove, which shadowed out the garden of Para¬ 
dise, originated those temples, which were constructed with numerous 
pillars some without and others within the edifice. The shafts of the 
pillars represented the trunks of the trees: and, from the general style of 
their capitals in Grecian architecture, I should think that the sacred phenix 
or palm was the tree chiefly selected for this purpose. Exquisite as was 
the taste of the Hellenic builders, insomuch that it seems to exceed the 
genius of man to invent a fourth order 5 ; they yet plainly borrowed in the 
first instance from Egypt, as Egypt (I suspect) under its Shepherd-kings 
borrowed from Hindustan *. The general style is palpably the same; 
though the Hindoos often use a capital, which I am not aware was ever 
adopted in the west. This is the flower of the sacred lotos, which fre- 

• Achmct. Oniroc. c. 179. More’s Synop. Prophet, b. i. c. 8. p. 5.71. 

1 Since much of the machinery of the Apocalypse studiously refers to that pagan demo- 
nolatry, which under a different name was to he adopted by a corrupt Christian church, I 
am inclined to suspect, that the prophet styles the hierarchy of the mystic llabylon ship¬ 
masters in express reference to this part of gentile superstition. The figurative ship was 
the harlot, floating, like the navicular Isi, upon many waters. See Kev. xvii. 1. and 
xviii. 17—19. 

1 1 purposely say a fourth order , because I can only admit the existence of three genuine 
orders ; tlie Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthian. As for the Tuscan, it is mere Doric in 
the Egyptian style as used by the old llctrnscnns: and in the Composite we behold the 
exquisite Corinthian most woefully corrupted. 

4 Sec Plate III. Fig. 28, 29. 
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qu'ently crowns the summit of their massy pillars. I am led to deduce the cn*r. «». 
Grecian and Egyptian columns from the palm, not only on account of their 
striking resemblance to that tree which appears in all the pillars of the 
Thebaic temples and which is eminently conspicuous in the Corinthian 
order, but likewise from its reputed sanctity and its thence being so often 
used in the sacred groves. To avoid prolixity, a single instance shall suf¬ 
fice : the floating island of Chcinmis, in which llorus took refuge from the 
fury of Typhon, was planted chiefly with palm-trees'. It is probable 
however, that, in those cases where the roof of the edifice rose into the 
graceful curve instead of being perfectly flat, the notion of other trees may 
have been superadded ; the curve exhibiting the arch, which the branches 
form by their intersection. Of such buildings we may not unreasonably 
conjecture that the Indian fig-tree was often, though not exclusively, the 
prototype. This remarkable plant forms a grove of itself: for the boughs, 
spontaneously bending down from the original parent trunk, take root in 
the earth; and, the boughs again of these new trunks successively pro¬ 
ducing others, the tree continues in a state of progression so long as it can 
find soil to nourish its shoots. It is highly venerated by the Brahmens; 
for it serves them as a sort of natural temple, and thus carries back their 
imaginations to thatearly period when artificial imitations were unknown* 

Now it is obvious, that the arch formed by the dip of these shoots will be 
circular: and, when the tree has considerably extended itself, its appear¬ 
ance to those who walk beneath its shade will be that of a temple with 
numerous pillars supporting various round vaults. 

It is superfluous particularly to specify the well known relics of ancient 
art, which serve to exemplify the present hypothesis: I shall rather notice 
a circumstance, which ought by no means to be omitted. As Paradise and 
the Ark were always associated together in the minds of the old idolaters, 
and as caverns were symbols of the Ship of the World; we continually 
find the two ideas of a grove and a grotto, blended together in the artifi¬ 
cial excavations or in the buildings designed to imitate such excavations, 
which occur in so many different parts of the globe. The excavations 


* 


* Herod. Hist. lib. iL c. 156. 


* Maur. IncL Ant. vol. iii. p. 169—173* 
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book v. ant j buildings, to which I allude, are professed transcripts indeed of the 
mystic cavern : but yet they are furnished with pillars, the form of which 
is evidently borrowed from the trunks of trees'. 

Temples of this description had their chief portal almost universally, I 
believe, looking towards the east, an arrangement precisely the reverse of 
that which has been adopted in the Christian cathedral 1 . For this dispo¬ 
sition various reasons have been assigned. Sometimes it is ascribed to the 
circumstance of the Sun rising in the east; and, at other times, to an opi¬ 
nion prevalent among the old Egyptians, that the east is the front of the 
World ? . I doubt, whether such reasons be perfectly satisfactory: for, if 
either of them were the true cause of this arrangement, all temples would 
invariably have their portals to the east. But this is not the case : for ca¬ 
verns and cavern-temples were contrived to have their doors looking to 
the north and the south, if they had two; and to the north, if they had 
only one. There must therefore have been some other more specific rea¬ 
son, why an eastern aspect was so studiously selected for temples built 
with pillars so as to imitate the sacred groves. And this we shall easily 
discover, if we adopt the hypothesis that such groves and their architec¬ 
tural copies were equally transcripts of the garden of Paradise. We find 
from holy Scripture, that the portals of Eden, when God stationed the 
Cherubim to keep the way of the tree of life, was on the eastern side of the 
sacred grove: and, analogously with this intimation, the Hindoo mytho- 
logists place the cherubic Garuda in the eastern pass of their Elysian 
garden on the summit of Mcru + . Hence the imitative temple had its door 
to the cast: and hence not unfrequently the approach to it was guarded 
with figures of the compound Sphinx. 

* See Plate III. Fig. 19, 30. 

1 Spencer. <le leg. Ileb. ril. lib. iii. disscr. vi. c. 2. sect. •!•. p. 309—311. In a similar 
manner, the principal gale of such Indian pagodas, as are constructed with a central nave, 
fide-aislcs, and a sanctuary at the farther end, always fronts to the cast. M.aur bid. Ant. 
vol. iii. p. 22. The same disposition occurs in the sacred architecture nf the Peruvians: 
according to Cicgti, the doors of their temples looked eastward. I’tireh. Pilgrim, b. ix. 
c. 11. p. 880. 

3 Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. iii. p. 22. 


* Gen. iii. 2t. Asiat. lies. vol. vi. p. •H)3. 
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11. The ancient pagan style of architecture with many of its allusions cbap.th. 
has been adopted both by Christians and Mohammedans in the construc¬ 
tion of their churches and mosques. 

A Gothic cathedral, as it has often been remarked, bears a studied re¬ 
semblance to two intersecting avenues of trees: and every part of it is most 
ingeniously contrived to heighten the effect. The pillars are moulded so 
as best to imitate the trunks: the lofty pointed arch of the aisles, both in 
its general form and by means of its transverse groins, precisely exhibits 
the supernal crossings of the boughs : every ornament affects the tapering 
spiral figure: and the ramifications of the windows, as they are aptly called, 
serve yet more to heighten the deception. Externally, the towers are often 
surmounted by pyramids: and, in the case of Ely cathedral, the central 
lanthorn is a dome. This last mode of roofing eminently prevails in the 
sacred edifices of the Greek church: and it has been adopted by the archi¬ 
tects of the two well-known Roman and English cathedrals of St Peter 
and St. Paul. I11 the case of the former, Michael Angelo professedly bor¬ 
rowed it from the Pantheon 1 : and the latter appears to be lit le more than 
a transcript of the Italian church. Each of these buildings, with its four 
arms exhibiting the figure of a cross and with its lofty centrical dome, bears 
a very close resemblance to the cruciform and dome-surmounted pagodas 
of Mathura and Benares : and, though doubtless the cross has been intro¬ 
duced into the plans of Christian churches in allusion to the cross of the 
Redeemer; yet I suspect, that the coincidence of shape with the oriental 
temples was by no means overlooked by the first ecclesiastical architects. 

In a similar manner, the crypts under some of our ancient churches, which 
were once and (I believe) still are occasionally used for divine service, 
appear to-be no unambiguous imitations of the sacred caverns: and these 
were the rather copied, because there is reason to believe, that the primi¬ 
tive Christians, while labouring under a state of persecution, often resorted 
to deserted excavations of this description. The very appellations of the 
Nave and the Choir are strictly significant, and were certainly not adopted 

* Ilis conception was, as lie sublimely expressed himself, to suspend the Pantheon in 
ike air. 
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through mere accident. Nave signifies indifferently a temple and a ship: 
and the sanctuary of our churches was denominated the Choir or Chor or 
Caer, in reference to the sacred circle of the mundane Ark. Hence we 
shall find, that the true shape of this part of the edifice is not parallel- 
ogrammic but circular. Thus the Greek Basilic® terminate universally 
towards the east in a semi-circle: thus the same eastern termination has 
been retained in the cathedral of London: and thus some even of our 
Gothic churches, such for instance as those at Lichfield and Westminster, 
affect a similar form at the extremity of their chancels. 

As for the Mohammedans, they have not only retained the pyramid in 
their minarets and the oviform dome in their mosques ; but they likewise 
carefully decorate the summits of those imitative mountains with the navi¬ 
cular lunette, so highly venerated among the astronomical pagans as a 
symbol of the Ark. 

Such imitations most probably originated from the circumstance of 
Christian churches, in the first instance, so often studiously occupying the 
scites of heathen temples ; and of Mohammedan mosques afterwards sup¬ 
planting Christian churches. In some cases, the very buildings themselves 
were appropriated to new purposes, as the Pantheon at Rome and the ca¬ 
thedral of St. Sophia at Constantinople: in others, the ground of a prior 
sanctuary was purposely selected for the creation of an edifice destined for 
the purposes of a different and victorious religion. 

III. A very idle notion has long prevailed, which has not only served 
to point a mere poetical declamation against despotism, but has even drawn 
forth man)' notable speculations from serious writers, that the pyramids 
of Egypt were neither more nor lcs^ than the tombs of their respective 
founders. This childish fancy seems to have taken its rise from the asser¬ 
tion of Herodotus, that Cheops designed certain vaults in the rocky hill, 
upon which he built the principal pyramid, to serve for him as a sepulchre: 
and the same tale, with an extension to the other pyramids, has been echoed 
by Diodorus and Strabo ’. The story has been duly transmitted down to 
the present day : and such was the hold that it took upon the imaginations 


* Herod. Ilist. lib. ii. c. 121. Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 58. Strab. Gcog. lib. xvii. p. SOS. 
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of men, tliat it 1ms often been considered as declaring so undoubted a truth 
as wholly to preclude the necessity of argument. 

What then are we to think, it may be asked, of the direct testimonies of 
the old classical writers? Are they to be unceremoniously set aside, as 
altogether unworthy of notice? 

By no means: so far from it, the testimonies are highly valuable and 
important. I would not discard them: I would only have them rightly 
understood. The pyramids were most undoubtedly viewed by the ancient 
Egyptians as tombs: but the question is, whether they were literal, or 
mythological, tombs; whether they were real tombs of substantial Mizrai- 
mic sovereigns who had built them for that express purpose, or allegorical 
tombs of that ancient personage who was enrolled the first among the 
princes of the country. Of the two suppositions, the latter, almost to de¬ 
monstration, may be shewn to be the true one : whence it will follow, that, 
when the Egyptians told their Grecian visitors that the pyramids were sepul¬ 
chres of their primeval king; those visitors, understanding them literally, 
concluded as a thing of course, that the pyramids were real tombs, and that 
their several founders had built them for the special reception of their own 
dead bodies. Meanwhile the Egyptians, who seem not unfrequently to 
have amused themselves with playing upon the Grecian love of the marvel¬ 
lous, truly intimated, though misunderstood by their inquisitive neighbours 
and by a great body of the moderns after them, that each pyramid was a 
mystic tomb of the dead Osiris. 

It is worthy of observation, that Herodotus himself throws some light on 
the real nature of these supposed literal sepulchres. lie tells us, that 
Mycerinus the son of Cheops or (as Diodorus styles him) Chemmis, to 
whom the raising of the great pyramid is attributed, had the misfortune to 
lose his only daughter. Inconsolable on account of her death, he inclosed 
her body in a wooden cow ornamented with gold. The historian professes 
to have himself seen this cow : and he adds, that the body of the princess 
was annually taken out of it during the festival of that nameless god, whose 
funereal Mysteries, he elsewhere tells us, were celebrated upon a sacred 
lake. He further mentions the existence of a legend, that Mycerinus had 
conceived an incestuous passion for his daughter, and that he attempted 
Pag. Idol. vol. in. 2 P 
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book v. to violate her personThe whole of this tale shews very plainly what 
kind of sepulchres the pyramids were: for we have here the fable of tho 
cow Theba and of the incestuous commerce of a father with his daughter 
which is so constantly interwoven into the history of the chief hero-god, 
associated with an imaginary death, with the funereal lake-orgies of Osiris, 
and with the founders of the pyramids. No doubt the cow or ark was the 
coffin of the princess, just in the same sense as the pyramids were tombs 
of the old Egyptian kings : and it may be further observed, that both Cheops 
and Chemmis are titles of Osiris, though assumed, as was usual, by the 
sovereign who literally built the principal pyramid. Cheops denotes the 
illustrious serpent-deity: and from the god Chemmis or Caimas or Che- 
mosh or Carneses, as the name was variously expressed, the floating island 
Chemmis, which received the boy Osiris when he fled before Typhon, obvi¬ 
ously borrowed its appellation. 

1. Agreeably to this view of the testimonies of the Greek writers relative 
to the sepulchral nature of the pyramids of Egypt, we shall constantly find 
in every quarter of the world a prevailing notion that the temple of the 
great father was also his tomb: and, in order that the investigation may pro¬ 
ceed the more regularly and satisfactorily, we will begin it, as before, from 
first principles*. 

(1.) Meru or Ararat is considered as the mundane temple of the great 
father, conspicuous in an. embodied shape and multiplying himself into 
three forms : and this most sacred temple is artificially represented, as we 
have seen, by a cone or pyramid. It is however not more viewed as a 
temple, than as a tomb: and by the followers of the very ancient super¬ 
stition of Jluddha it is pronounced to be the sepulchre of the son of the 
heavenly spirit, that is, of the first man who is supposed transmigratorily 
to reappear at the commencement of every new World. The bones of this 
primeval hero-god were scattered over the face of the whole earth : and it 
was the first duty of his descendants and votaries to collect and to entomb 
them, lienee there is a notion, that, as every pyramid is a copy of the 
sepulchral Meru, so every pyramid is to be deemed a sepulchre of the great 


* Ilcrod. Hist. lib. ii. c, 129—132, 
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father: and hence in many of these buildings a tooth or a bone is devoutly cuap. vij. 
exhibited as a relic of the defunct godhead. It is confessed however, that 
several pyramids do not really contain the bones of the Thacur or Lord : 
yet we are told, that they are to be supposed and asserted to contain them, 
though the true place where they are deposited must ever continue un¬ 
known in order to prevent profanation. The secret vault, in which the 
holy relics are generally said to be deposited, is called Thacur Cttli or the 
cell of the Lord: and it is observable, that the grand Lamas of Thibet, 
who are acknowledged to be successive incarnations of Buddha, are always, 
in studied imitation of their prototype, buried under pyramids 

Now Buddha or Menu, as we have seen, however he may be multiplied 
in accordance with the doctrine of a succession of similar V> orlds, is really 
Adam considered as reappearing in the person of Noah. Accordingly we 
shall find, that the oriental traditions respecting these patriarchs singularly 
accord with the preceding notions respecting Buddha. 

Adam and all the fathers in a direct line from him through Seth are said 
to have dwelt during their life-time in the borders of the holy Paradisiacal 
mountain, and to have been buried after their death in a sacred cave ot 
that mountain denominated Alcanuz. When the period of the flood 
arrived, Noah entered the cavern; and, having kissed the bodies of the 
other patriarchs, he solemnly removed that of Adam, while his three sons 
bore the proper oblations of gold and myrrh and frankincense. As they 
descended from the holy mountain, they turned back their weeping eyes 
to the garden; and exclaimed, Sacred Paradise, farewell. Every stone 
and every tree they devoutly embraced; and, at length, with their venera¬ 
ble load, entered into the Ship. During their abode within it, Noah was 
wont to say a daily prayer over the body of the protoplast; his wife, his 
sons, and his (laughters, making the proper responses from another part of 
the Ark: and, when they quitted it, the corpse of Adam was carefully taken 
out together with the rest of the lading. Hew it was then disposed of, is 
differently related by different legendary writers. Some say, that it was 
secretly buried by Shem and Melchizedck, under the special guidance of 


’ Asiat. Res. vol. x. p. 128—13C. to), vi. p. 437, 450, 293. vol. vii. p, 423. 
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book v. an angel, in mount Calvary, which is to be deemed the navel of the Earth. 
Others relate, that Noah, when he divided the World among his three sons, 
divided also the bones of Adam; that fragments of these were carried, as 
holy relics, by them of the dispersion to various quarters of the globe; that 
the skull, as the noblest part, fell to the lot of Shcm; and that it was finally 
buried in mount Calvary, which from that circumstance was denominated 
the place of a skull '. 

It is easy to perceive, whence these Rabbinical and Mohammedan tales 
originated. The framers of them saw plainly enough, that the great father 
of gentile theology was Adam; and they could not but observe, that he 
was connected in a very peculiar manner with Noah. Hence they adapted 
to those patriarchs the eastern mythologic fictions respecting Buddha or 
Menu : they buried Adam in a sacred cavern of the Paradisiacal mount: 
they made the Ark a sepulchral vehicle of the dead: they reinterred the 
patriarch in a secret place of mount Calvary, which, as a local Meru, they 
pronounced to be the navel of the Earth : or, as the tale was occasionally 
varied, they scattered his bones to the most remote parts of the globe, 
while Calvary received his skull alone. The ridiculous figment of the body 
of Adam in the Ark would be unworthy of notice, if it did not so immedi¬ 
ately join itself to the mythologic inclosure of the deceased great futlier 
within that floating navicular coffin which was esteemed the infernal ship 
of the dead : but I think it highly probable, that both Adam and Noah 
were literally buried in the precincts of the Paradisiacal mount Ararat; for 
it is not likely, that cither of those patriarchs would retire to any material 
distance from that remarkable spot consecrated by so many interesting 
recollections. On these grounds, in addition to the allegorical death and 
revival of the transmigrating great father, they, who venerated Mcru as the 
first worldly temple, would of course venerate it likewise as the sepulchre 
of the complex chief hero-god : and thence, on the universal principle of 
local appropriation, every national holy mountain and every imitative 

* Gocz. do Adam. rdiq. p. 59—G2. Ililsclicr. dc Adam, rcliq. p. 7-1-, 75. luttych. Awinl. 
vol. i. p. "Ci. Jolian. Gregor, ex cal on. Arab. iW.S. in Gon. in observ. sacr. c. xxv, Gregor. 
Abulpli. in liistor. dynast, p. 9, 10, Eulycli. Annul, vol. i. p. li. apud fabric. Cod. I’scn- 
depig. vol. i. p. CO, 71', 211, 2G7. 
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pyramid would be deemed at once the temple and the tomb of the supreme chap. vn. 
paternal divinity, by whatever name he might be distinguished. In a 
similar manner, each consecrated grotto Mould be viewed as, his grave: 
and, in order that the general concinnity of the system might be preserved, 
the Ark, which was represented by all such grottos, would be esteemed his 
floating coffin. Thus the literal and the allegorical death of the great father 
would finally meet together in one point: and thus tradition and mystic 
speculation would alike contribute to stamp the sacred rites of pagan an¬ 
tiquity with an indelibly funereal character. 

It was from the same heathen source that the Jews learned that doc¬ 
trine of the Metempsychosis, which seems to have been very prevalent 
among them at the time of our Lord’s first advent'. Their llabbins, 
clearly perceiving that the principal demon-god of the Gentiles was Adam 
considered as reappearing under new forms at many different intervals, 
ascribed to the first man the attributes which distinguished the great father. 

Thus they teach us, agreeably to the pagan doctrine of the excerption of 
souls, that Adam was the habitation and the matrix of all the souls of his 
posterity: that, in addition to these, lie had his own proper soul, which 
successively migrated from his body into other bodies: and that, as that 
soul had already entered into the body of David, so it would hereafter pass 
into the body of the Messiah. Thus also they speak of a double transmi- 
gratory revolution : one, of the bodies of the dead, by which they pass 
through the caverns of the Earth into Palestine, there to wait for the ge¬ 
neral resurrection ; the other, of souls, by which, in accordance with the 
mystic self- triplication of the great father, they were each to enter into pre¬ 
cisely three bodies \ 

(2.) But enough has been said by way of explanatory foundation : we 
have now only to point out the general prevalence of such notions; which 
will shew with how much accuracy the Greek writers speak of the Egyptian 
pyramids as tombs, though unfortunately they mar the whole matter by 
misdeeming them literal sepulchres of certain ancient kings their founders. 

1 See John ix. 2. 

? JliJiClier. de Adam, reliq. p. 72. apud Fabric. Cod, Pseud, vol.i. p, 72. 
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We will begin, where we ought to begin, with Babel. Herodotus informs 
us, that the tower was the temple of Belus : Strabo again declares, that it 
was his tomb \ Here we have no real contradiction; for it was in fact 
both the mystic tomb, and the imitative mountain temple, of the great 
father. 

In a similar manner, each Egyptian pyramid, which (as we have seen) 
was copied from the Babylonic tower, was a tomb of Osiris; but it was 
not the less on that account his temple. Agreeably to this view of the sub¬ 
ject, I hesitate not to pronounce the stone trough in the dark central cham¬ 
ber the coffin of the god : but then it is only to be viewed as a representa¬ 
tion of that sepulchral ark or floating coffin, within which his image was 
placed during the mournful part of the Mysteries. Thus we find, that his 
nocturnal Orgies were celebrated on the surface of a sacred lake near Sais, 
in the immediate vicinity of which was shewn his tomb \ It was doubtless 
a pyramidal tumulus : but it was only one of the many places of his alle¬ 
gorical sepulture ; for, just in the same manner as the oriental Buddha, his 
corpse is said to have been torn into several different pieces, which were 
afterwards collected and interred by his consort Isis. A very celebrated 
tomb of this description was exhibited in the holy island of Philaj near the 
cataracts, which yet was clearly a navicular or insular sanctuary of the 
god J . There was another of them, as we may collect from the form of the 
central stone, in the temple of Cnuphis, which yet remains in the island of 
Elcphanlina 4 . As for Isis, she also had her grave, which was shewn in the 
city of Memphis: though some contended, that with her husband she lay 
interred in the island of Philie 5 . The Labyrinth again was said to be the 
tomb of its founder Mocris or Mendes: but the true Mendes or Mcnes 
was Osiris or Menu, and the Labyrinth was a temple devoted to the cele¬ 
bration of his funereal Mysteries 6 . I am much mistaken, if the Sphinx 
was not another of these tombs. This compound monster was a symbol of 
the great mother, whose womb was deemed the Hades or navicular coffin 


1 Herod. Hist. lib. i. c. 181. 


Strab. Geog. lib. xvi. p. 738. 


a Herod. Hist. lib. ii. c. 170, 171. 
* Norden’s Trav. vol. ii. p. 101. 


3 Dioil. Bibl. lib. i. p. 19. 

5 Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 19, 23. 
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of the dead hero-god. Hence, according to Pliny, it was reputed to be the chap, vn, 
tomb of Amasis: and modern travellers have actually discovered, in the 
back part of the rock out of which it is formed, an opening into a spacious 
sepulchral cavern'. For a literal sovereign of Egypt substitute its mytho¬ 
logical king, as in the case of the pyramids ; and the testimony of Pliny 
may be received as accurate. 

It has been observed, that the Buddhists pronounce Mcru to be at once 
the temple and the sepulchre of the great universal father. Agreeably to 
this declaration, if we turn our attention to the local geographical Meru of 
IJindostan and the adjacent countries, which has been shewn to coincide 
with the high land of Cashgar at the head of the Ganges; we shall tiud 
precisely such a reputed tomb within its precincts. The pretended sepul¬ 
chre is forty cubits in length, the stature of the divine personage for whom 
it was erected : and beneath it is a vault of the same dimensions, with a 
small door that is never opened out of respect to the illustrious dead. It 
is called by the Mohammedans the tomb of Lamech : but the pagan in¬ 
habitants of the country pronounce it to be the sepulchre of Buddha-Na- 
rayana or Machodar-Nath ; that is, of Buddha dwelling in the waters or 
of the sovereign prince in the belly of the fish \ 

What Meru or Ida-vratta is to the Hindoos, the holy mountain Ida was 
to the Cretes and Iliensiensians. Hence, as the sepulchre of Buddha is 
still exhibited in Cashgar, so the tomb of Zan or Jupiter was equally shewn 
in the Cretan Ida 3 . 

Thus likewise Olympus is a local Ilapu or Meru: and, accordingly, we 
find, that a sacred tomb was venerated in the Olympian hill of Saturn. It 
was said to be the tomb of Ischenus, the son of the giant; who was offered 
up, a self-devoted sacrifice, to the gods during the prevalence of a famine 4 . 

This sacrifice I suspect to be nearly allied to the similar sacrifice of the 
Indian Brahma and of the son of the Phenician Cronus: and the tomb it- 

* Plin. Nat. Ilist. lib. xxxvi. c. 12. Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. iii. p. 97. 

4 Asiat. Res. vol. vi. p. 479, 480. 

3 Porph. in vit. Pythag. p. 187. Callim. Hymn, in Jov. vcr. 8. Lactant. Instit. lib. i. 

c. 11. 

4 Lycoph. Cassand. ver. 42, 43. Schol. in loc. 
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• self was, I am persuaded, the mythologic sepulchre of the gigantic deity of 
the place ; agreeably to a prevailing notion, derived probably from the co¬ 
lossal statues of Egypt and the East, that the stature of the great father far 
exceeded that of the ordinary race of men. There was another of these 
holy tombs near the oracular grotto of Trophonius. It was given to Arce- 
silaus, whose bones were said to have been brought thither from Troy for 
the purpose of interment: but I believe, that, like the last, it was really 
the mystic grave of the fatidical hero-god himself*. There was another of 
them at Delphi, which was shewn as the tomb of Bacchus *: another on 
mount Sipylus in the country of the Magnesians, which was said to be the 
tomb of Jupiter J : another on mount Cyllcni: in Arcadia, which was ascribed 
to Eputus who is feigned to have been stung to death by a serpent 4 : an¬ 
other at Delphi, which was given to Apollo' who similarly perished by the 
sting of the serpent Python 5 : and another at Nemtia in Argolis, which was 
exhibited as the sepulchre of Opheltcs who is likewise fabled to have been 
slain by a serpent 6 . These several legends all relate to the same person; 
who mystically perished by the agency of the diluvian Typlion, who was 
inclosed within a floating coffin, and who was afterwards restored to life and 
made victorious over his enemy. So again, we find the tomb of Orion at 
Tanngra; that of Phoroncus, in Argolis; that of Deucalion, at Athens; 
that of Pyrrha, in Locris ; that of Endymion, in Elis ; that of Tilyus, in 
Pauopca ; that of Asterion, in the sacred island Lad£ ; that of Egyptus the 
son of Bolus, in Achaia; and that of the hero Phocus, on a hill at Epi- 
daurus near a holy inclosure planted with olive-trees 7 . Of Osiris I have 
already noticed more than one tomb : but, in fact ,'every temple of this god 
was his reputed sepulchre. Hence, as we learn from Plutarch, the Egyp¬ 
tians were accustomed to shew many graves of their deity : and hence, as 
we arc told by Lucian, some of the Phenicians of Byblos, who worshipped 

' Paus. Boeot. p. G02. 

* Cyril. coni. Julian, lib. i. p. 1J. Tin’s was esteemed the same as die sacred navel. 

3 Paus. Corinth, p. 125. 4 Paus. Arcad. p. 482. 

5 Porpli. in vil. Pylhng. p. 187. 6 Paus. Curimh. p. 111. 

7 Paus. Boeot p. 571. Corinth, p. 120. Slrab. Geog. lib. ix.p. «125. Paus. 1 Eliac. p. CSS. 
Plioc. p. (i!5. Attic, p. (ft>. Aclinic, p. 110. Corinth, p. HO. 
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Osiris under the names of Adonis and Thamnmz, asserted that the god was chap. »«. 
buried in their country'. So universally indeed was this mode of de- 
monolatry adopted, that the pagan Euhemerus professed himself able to 
point out the deaths and sepulchres of all the hero-gods : while the early 
fathers indignantly reproached the Gentiles with the worship of mere dead 
men, roundly intimating that even by their own confession their temples 
were no better than so many tombs *. 

Exactly the same ideas prevailed among the old Britons. They had the 
tomb of Tydain or the solar Hu, in the border of what they denominated 
the mount of Aren: and the resting-place or coffin of Dylan, who is the 
same diluvian personage under a different name, is said to be the temple 
of the navicular ox surrounded by the deafening wave 5 . Each Kist-vaen 
also, or mystic stone cell of Ceridwcn, was deemed sepulchral: and, in 
the Druidical Mysteries, ere the noviciate passed the river of death in the 
boat of Garanhir or Charon, it was requisite that he should have been alle¬ 
gorically buried under the great stone, as well as have allegorically become 
defunct 4 . From these principles I argue analogically, that the large flat 
slab in the centre of Stonehenge, which has often been taken for an altar, 
was really the mystic tomb of Hu or Tydain ; just as a similar stone in the 
midst of the Egyptian temple of Cnuphis was a sepulchre of Osiris. 

Nor were such speculations peculiar to the old continent: we find evi¬ 
dent traces, in the old Mexican superstition, of the death of the great father 
and the dilaceration of his members. In the month of May there was a 
special festival in honour of the arkite Vitzliputzli: and, on this occasion, 
the consecrated virgins were wont to prepare an image of the god with 
maize and beet kneaded together with honey. When the principal day 
arrived, the deity was solemnly borne in his ark to a mountain near 
Mexico, where sacrifices were duly offered up. Thence he was conveyed 
to two other holy places, and afterwards brought back to his temple in the 


1 Plut. de Isid. p. 358, 359. Lucian, de dea Syr. vol. ii. p. 879. 

1 Ciccr. de nat. deor. lib. I. c. 42. Euseb. Pracp. Evan. lib. ii. c. 8. Clem. Alex. Cohort, 
p. 29, 58. Arnob. adv. gent. lib. vi. p. 198. 

3 Davies’s Mylhol. p. 193, 19 U 4 Ibid. p. 392, 400# 
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book v. city- When the procession was finished, the maize image was torn asunder; 
and pieces of its substance, in the form of large bones, were laid at the feet 
of the god. These morsels of paste they called the Jlesh and the bones of 
Vitzliputzli *. 

Lastly, it is with the same religious ideas, that the great pyramidal Morai 
of Otaheitc is deemed at once a temple and a sepulchre: and, unless I be 
wholly mistaken, we have ourselves derived from a pagan source the un¬ 
seemly practice of burying the dead within the walls of our churches \ 

(3.) In making these remarks I am compelled wholly to dissent from 
Mr. Bryant, to whom I have been indebted however for some of the pre¬ 
ceding instances of consecrated tombs. Drawn away by a refined etymo¬ 
logy of the Greek word Taphos, he contends, that every pretended sepulchre 
of a hero-god was not a tomb, but exclusively a temple or high-place. That 
they were temples is indisputable: but, if the notion of their being tombs 
also originated from the mere Hellenic misprision of a sacred term, it is 
obvious, that such an idea would be utterly unknown without the limits of 
Greece. We have seen however, that it was equally familiar to the orien¬ 
tal Buddhists, the ancient Babylonians, the Egyptians, the Phcnicians, the 
Celts, and the Mexicans. Hence I conclude, that, when the Greeks deno¬ 
minated such structures Tap hi and supposed them to be tombs, they were 
guilty of no misprision, but merely called them by their proper mythologi¬ 
cal names 5 . 

2. During the intermediate period of the flood, the great father was some¬ 
times said to lie in a state of death, and at other times was described as 
being plunged in a deep slumber. When the former phraseology was 

* I’urch. Pilgr. b. viii. c. 13. p. 807, 808. * Cook’s first voyage, b. i. c. 15. 

3 See Bryant’s Anal. vol. i. p. 449 ct infra. The tale of Benjamin of Tiulela respecting 
the Anak prince Abshamaz has evidently originated from the old mythology of Canaan, 
which was the same as that of Egypt and all other ancient nations, lie informs us, that 
he saw at Damascus a rib of this personage, which measured nine Spanish palms in length 
and two in breadth: and he adds, that it was taken out of a sepulchre, the inscription of 
which purported it to he the tomb of Abshamaz the sovereign of the world. Vallanc. 
Vind. c. iii. p. 38. This gigantic universal king was the gigantic great father, venerated 
under the appellation of Abshamaz or the nfbpring of the Sun ; for Abshamaz is plainly Ab- 
Shemcsh or the Sun is my father. 
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adopted, the Ark was his coffin or his grave ; when the latter was preferred, ciup. vw, 
it was his bed. It was the custom, particularly in the east, to represent this 
ancient personage, by colossal images of vast size : and these, agreeably to 
the mythological notions entertained of him, were fashioned either in a sitting 
posture of deep meditation or in the recumbent attitude of one asleep. 

Such opinions and such modes of representation will account for many 
curious particulars in the old systems of idolatry: for we shall continually 
find, that, in consequence of this train of ideas, a bed is substituted for a 
ship or a coflin as the vehicle of the chief-hero-god; and that he reposes 
upon it, dilated in effigy to the size of an immense giant. But by the bed 
was really meant his allegorical grave or coffin; a figure of speech, than 
which nothing can be more obvious and familiar: and his sleep upon the 
one is the very same as the inclosurc of his dead body within the other. 

(1.) Agreeably to this speculation, the Hindoo mythologists describe 
Vishnou as sleeping, during the intermediate period of the deluge, upon a 
bed supported by the folds of the vast navicular serpent, which itself floats 
upon the surface of the waters '. Such a mode of delineation is its own 
interpreter : and it may therefore with propriety be first noticed, as afford¬ 
ing a key to the right understanding of the sacred bed. Here Me have the 
bed placed upon the volumes of the ship-serpent: but the serpent and the 
bed are but different symbols of the same thing. Accordingly, Vishnou is 
sometimes represented slumbering upon the serpent only, which serves him " 
for a bed : while, at other times, he appears slumbering upon the bed only, 
the serpent being omitted. A remarkable instance of the former occurs on 
a sculptured rock near the Ganges 1 : and, of the latter, at Cathinandu in 
Nepal. In a large bason on one side of the royal garden, there is a colos¬ 
sal figure of Vishnou-Narayan sleeping upon a mattress of stone ; which is 
about eighteen or twenty feet long, and broad in proportion. The bason be¬ 
ing full of water, the image and the bed appear as floating on the surface 1 . 

Vishnou is ultimately the same as Buddha or Sa-Kya : hence we find 
this god likewise exhibited in the same manner. Near the town of Syrian 

1 Moor’s Hind. Panllieon. {date vii. See Plate II. Fig.]. 

1 Maur. Hist, of Hind. vol. i. plale vi. See also Moor’s Hind. Pantli. pi. viiL 
3 Asiat. Res. vol. ii. p. 313. 
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• in Pegu, there is a temple of Kia or Gautama, which contains a gigantic 
image of the deity sixty feet in length. It lies in a sleeping posture, 
recumbent upon a couch of proportionable dimensions We meet with 
two similar images of Buddha in the island of Ceylon, where he is equally 
venerated. One of them is in a temple at Villigaam, eighteen feet long : 
the other is eighteen cubits long, and is to be seen in a temple at Oogul- 
Bodda. They are both in a sleeping attitude, reclining on one side. The 
head, crowned with the lunar trident, rests upon a pillow attached to the 
upper end of the bed : the right hand is naturally placed beneath it: and 
the left is extended on the thigh of the same side \ This self-same per¬ 
son, dilated to the vast height of forty cubits, is said to lie buried in the 
holy tomb, which is shewn in the mountains of Cashgar or Meru K Here 
the tomb serves him for a bed : and consequently the bed is mythologically 
no other than the tomb + . 

In a similar manner, the tomb of Jupiter was exhibited in the Cretan 
Ida : and, as he was thought to lie there in the slumber of death, a regal 
couch or throne was annually spread out for him to repose upon during the 
celebration of his Mysteries s . It does not appear that any figure of the 
god was laid upon this bed, but only that it was prepared for his imaginary 

' Hamilton’s Account of East-Ind. vol. ii. p. 57. See also Symcs’s Emb. to Ava. 
vol. ii. p. 2-1-7, 248. 

1 Asiat. Res. vol. vi. p. 435, 451. Sec Plate II. Pig. 2. 

3 Ibid. p. 479, 480. 

4 Another of bis mystic beds is still shewn among the ruins of the Indian Mavalipuram. 
On ascending the hill hy its slope on the north, a very singular piece of sculpture presents it¬ 
self to view. On a plain surface of the rock, which may once have served as the floor of some 
apartment, there is a platform of stone, about eight or nine fed long by three or four wide, in 
a situation rather elevated, with two or three steps leading up to it, perfectly resembling a 
couch or bed, and a lion very well executed at the upper end if it by way ofpillow ; the whole 
of one piece, being part of the hill itself. This the Brahmens, inhabitants of the place, call 
the bed if Dherma-Ilajah. Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 149. Dlierrna-Uajah or the Just King, 
the Sydyk of Sanchoniaiho and the Just Man of Moses, is the same person as Menu or 
Buddha. 

5 I’orph. in vit. Pylhag. p. 187. Porphyry calls this piece of furniture a throne: but it 
was evidently a regal eastern couch to be used in a reclining posture, for be describes jt as 
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use. Now, when we consider that it was thus spread out upon the summit chap. vh. 
of the holy mountain Ida, we shall be at no loss to understand the nature of 
the parallel sacred couch at Babylon. 

In the chapel, which crowned the top of the montiform pyramid of Be- 
Ins, there was a magnificent bed provided for the accommodation of the 
god : but he was only believed to repose upon it; for, according to Hero¬ 
dotus, it was not occupied by any statue ‘. This bed was mythologically 
his coffin or resting-place; for we learn from Strabo, that the pyramid- 
temple was esteemed his sepulchre : and, as it was placed on the summit of 
a building which was constructed in imitation of Meru or Ararat, it was 
evidently the same implement as the navicular coffin or ark of the deity. 

There was a similar bed in the temple of Jupiter or Osiris at Thebes : and 
there was another of these couches in the temple at Patars in Lycia \ In 
each case, a desecrated female was provided for the entertainment of the 
divinity: and, as prostitution formed a regular part of the old idolatrous 
system, the Archimage, who professed to be the visible representative of his 
transmigrating god, acted no doubt as his proxy. 

This will develop the meaning and the allusion of a part of that very 
curious mythological passage in Isaiah, which I have already had occasion 
to notice. The harlot church of Israel, while engaged in celebrating the 
funereal Orgies of Molech or Osiris, is described, as preparing a bed upon 
a lofty mountain in avowed imitation of that bed of her idolatrous neigh¬ 
bours which she had beheld with delight, and then as committing fornica¬ 
tion upon it like the priestess of the generative great father 3 . Spiritual 
fornication is doubtless here intended, but it was rarely dissevered from 
literal pollution : the imagery however of the passage is certainly borrotved 
from the mystic bed of the Gentiles on the summit of their holy moun¬ 
tain. 

Speculations of a similar nature prevailed also among the ancient 
Celts. The rocky bed of Idris is still shewn on the top of Cader-Idris: 
and, in plain reference to the mystic death and oracular pretensions of the 
initiated, it is even yet asserted, that, whoever shall rest a night upon it, he 

* Herod. Hist. lib. 5. c. 181. * Ibid. c. 182. 3 Isaiah lvii. 7, 8, 
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will be found in the morning either dead or raving-mad or endued with 
supernatural genius So again, Plutarch mentions, on the authority of a 
traveller named Demetrius , that, in one of the sacred islands on the coast 
of Scotland, Cronus lay extended in a profound sleep, the giant Briareus 
being his guard, and various other demons his attendants *. This British 
Saturn is clearly the same personage as Hu or Tydain or Elphin : and, ac¬ 
cordingly, the grave or resting-place of that deity in the border of the sacred 
mount was denominated his Bedel; whence our English word Bed has pal¬ 
pably been derived A similar double notion was attached, I make no 
doubt, to the slab in the centre of Stonehenge: it was at once the bed and 
the grave of the great father. Agreeably to this supposition, we find in 
Ireland a Druidical temple, which to this day bears the name of the bed of 
Diarmod or the bed of the omnipotent divinity. There is likewise another 
temple at Glan-Or in the same country, which is called the bed of the hag 
or the bed of the giantess. The masculine deity thus described was cer¬ 
tainly the great father: and the hag or giantess was the fury Ccridwcn or 
the gigantic great mother, whom the bards were accustomed to celebrate as 
the ancient giantess grimly smiling in her wrath 4 . 

We may trace the same idea among the Gothic Thracians. Dionysius 
of Byzantium mentions a tumulus on the Argyronian cape, near the Cya- 
nean isles in the Thracian Bosphorus, which was denominated the bed of 
the giant: and it is a curious circumstance, that the identical appellation 
has survived even to the present day; for a Dervish resides near the tumu¬ 
lus, who details the traditions of the country respecting the bill and the 
giant supposed to be buried there s . In a similar manner, the mystic tomb 
of the daughter of Sithon is termed by Lycophron her bed or sleeping- 
place 0 . She was the same character as Isis or Situ : and her mythological 
father Sithon, who (as usual) is made the primeval king and father of the 

• Davies’s Celtic Research, p. 173. z Flut. tic defect. orae. 

3 Davies’ Mythol. p. 193, 194. Comp. p. 39J, 392, 24S. 

4 Vallanccy’s Vindie. p. 469, 471, 472. 

5 Dionys. Byzant. apud Gylliuni. lib. iii. c. 6. Clarke’s Travels, vol. i. c. 26. p. 683. 

6 Ewapfogioh Lyc. Cassand. ver, 583. 
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Thracians, is no other than the god Seth or Siton or Saidon ; and Siton is cuap. vii. 
identified with Dagon or Osiris or Typhon*. 

This circumstance will explain certain legends respecting Typhon, which 
are immediately to our present purpose. He is described as a giant of vast 
magnitude: and his bed is mentioned by Homer as being in the country 
of the Arimi, though some represent him as lying extended beneath the 
whole island of Sicily \ 13y the proper Arimi we arc clearly, I think, to 

understand the Arminni or Armenians of Ararat, in whose country the real 
bed of Typhon is to be sought: but, as that bed was by local appropria¬ 
tion ascribed to various different regions, so the name of Arimi seems with 
it to have been similarly extended 5 . The bed or tomb is in fact to be 
sought for in the mountain of the Ark: and, as Deucalion was sometimes 
said to have landed on the top of Etna, we find one of the Typhonian beds 
beneath that mountain; while the adjacent country was occasionally, from 
the true Arminni, denominated Arum*. In this part of his character, the 
giant Typhon identifies himself with the giant Buddha, whose sacred 
couches in Pegu and Ceylon have already been noticed. 

As the great father and the great mother were sometimes exhibited under 
the forms of two colossal statues in an erect or sitting posture ; so we find 
an instance, where they arc placed together recumbent upon the same bed. 
lladgi Mehemet, a great traveller, who discoursed with Ramusio, told 
him, that in a temple at Campion, which is probably the same as the mo¬ 
dern Nankin, he saw the statues of a man and a woman stretched recum¬ 
bent on the ground. Each image was gilt; and, though consisting of a 
single piece, was forty feet in length J . 

(2.) The Mysteries being a scenical representation of the actions and 
sufferings of the chief hero-god, we may now perceive the reason,'why a 

* His genealogy, as given by Tzetzes, is purely fabulous. Schol. in Lye. ver. 583. The 
Thracians were the same race as the Phenicians and the Egyptian Shepherds: and they 
all equally worshipped Dagon or Sithon. 

1 Horn. Iliad, lib. ii. ver. 783. Ovid. Metam. lib. v. ver. 3-1 G—353. Anton. Liber.Metam. 
e. 28. Apollod. Bibl. lib. i. c. 6. § 3. 

1 Strab.Geog. lib. xii. p.579. lib. xii. p.626, 627. lib. xvi. p. 750. lib. xvii. p. 784-, 785. 

4 Find, apud Strab. Geog. lib. xiii. p. 626, 627* 5 Astley’s Collect, vol.iv. p. 639. 
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book v. sacred bed formed an important part of their apparatus. Clement of 
Alexandria tells us, that, in the formula used by one who had been ini¬ 
tiated, he was taught to say, I have descended into the bed-chamber 
The ceremony here alluded to was doubtless the same as the descent into 
Hades: and I am inclined to think, that, when the aspirant entered into 
the mystic cell, he was directed to lay himself down upon the bed, which 
shadowed out the tomb or coffin of the great father. This process was 
equivalent to his entering into the infernal ship : and, while stretched out 
upon the holy couch in imitation of his figuratively deceased prototype, he 
was said to be wrapped in the deep sleep of death. His resurrection from 
the bed was his restoration to life or his regeneration into a new World: 
and it was virtually the same as his return from Hades, or his emerging 
horn the gloomy cavern, or his liberation from the womb of the ship-god¬ 
dess. 

3. We may now distinctly perceive the origin of that studied and palpable 
resemblance, which subsists between gentile places of literal sepulture and 
ancient temples devoted to the celebration of the funereal Mysteries. 

Sometimes the dead were interred beneath artificial tumuli ; which in 
form were precisely similar to the pyramidal imitations of Mcru, at once 
the tombs and the temples of Buddha or Osiris or Jupiter or Bacchus. 
Sometimes they were deposited in vast excavated catacombs; which, both 
internally and externally, perfectly resembled the artificial consecrated 
grottos of the dying and reviving great father. And sometimes they were 
placed in subterraneous vaults ; which were the very counterpart of those 
occasionally used for the purpose of initiation, where from the nature of the 
country the rocky cavern could not be employed. These difi'erent places 
of sepulture were often planted round with trees, in imitation of the sacred 
groves: and the general similarity is so strong, that, in almost every book of 
oriental travels, temples are either pronounced to be tombs, or tombs con¬ 
founded with temples, or temples declared to be more like tombs than reli¬ 
gious edifices. 

The grave of Cyrus affords a very curious exemplification of these re¬ 
marks, while it may serve to throw additional light on the preceding observa- 


’ CIcra. Alex. Cohort, p. II. 
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tions respecting the sacred bed. When Alexander had destroyed Perse- chap. vn. 
polis, he visited the tomb of this renowned prince. It was a small pyramid 
in the midst of what the Persians denominated a Paradise. The lower 
part of it was solid : but above, in the heart of the building, there was a 
chamber with a very narrow avenue leading to it, exactly according to the » 
plan of the Babylonic tower and the great pyramid of Egypt. When Aris- 
tobulus entered it by command of the Macedonian, lie found it to contain 
a golden bed, a table provided with cups, a golden trough, an abundance of 
garments, and various ornaments decorated with precious stones. No 
body was found r but the inscription proved it to be the tomb of Cyrus 

* Strab. Geog. lib. xv. p. 730. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


On the Origination of Romance from old mythologic Idolatry. 


-LIIE mythology of one age becomes the popular romance of another: 
and so completely have the minds of men been preoccupied with the an¬ 
cient universal system of Idolatry, that almost every fictitious legend, whe¬ 
ther ancient or modern, bears its unequivocal impress. On this singular 
subject it were easy to write a volume. Brevity however must be con¬ 
sulted. I shall therefore content myself with bringing together a few scat¬ 
tered notices respecting romance secular, romance ecclesiastical, and ro¬ 
mance magical or necromantic. 

I. Secular romance I do not confine solely to those chivalrous fictions, 
which ordinarily bear that name. I consider the substance, rather than the 
mere appellation: and, as with equal propriety Hercules may be styled 
a knight-errant and Ainadis a hero ', I scruple not to place together under 
the same division of my subject warriors of very ditlercnt ages and coun¬ 
tries ; though it must be acknowledged, that, in generous courtesy at least, 
if not in martial prowess, the cavaliers of the middle ages far transcend their 
barbarous predecessors. 


* J>p. Hurd has a similar remark in his Letters on chivalry. 
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1. The entrance of the great father into the Ship formed a very proini- ciur.vm 
nent feature of old mythology : and, as his liberation from it was esteemed 
his birth into the new World, he was often represented as a helpless infant 
exposed in a wooden ark. This ark is sometimes set afloat on the sea, 
while at other times it is mentioned simply without any specification of 3ueh 
a circumstance : and, though the great father himself is occasionally exhi¬ 
bited as an infant, yet we are not unfrequently told without any disguise that 
he constructed a ship and embarked in it with certain companions. All 
these various particulars have been duly transcribed into the page of romance 
both ancient and modern: and the channel of communication seems to 
have been a well preserved, though at length mistaken, remembrance of 
the diluvian Mysteries. Each aspirant was iinitatively deemed an infant, 
and in the course of his initiation was committed to the sacred infernal 
boat. Hence originated the numerous talcs of persons having experienced- 
such a calamity during their childhood. 

(1.) Let us first attend to legends of an exposure in an ark, either at - 
sea or on the stream of a river. Of this it is easy to produce a consider¬ 
able variety of examples. 

The classical Perseus, and Telephus, and Anius, and Tennes, arc all 
equally said, like the god Bacchus, ta have been set afloat in an ark, dur¬ 
ing the period of their infancy, on the surface of the ocean, and to have all 
in due time come safe to shore '. A precisely similar story is told respect¬ 
ing the British Taliesin, the Persian Darab, the Latin liomulus, the Indian 
Pradyumna, the Amadis of Gothic romance, and the Brahman and Perviz 
and Parizadk of Arabic fiction. The child Taliesin is committed to sea itr 
a coracle : the infant Darab is set afloat on the Gihon in a small wooden 
ark: Romulus and his brother arc exposed in the same manner on the 
Tiber : Pradyumna is inclosed in a chest and thrown into the sea, is swal¬ 
lowed by a fish, and is ultimately brought safe to land : Amadis, while a- 
child, is shut up in a little ark, and cast into the main ocean : and the two- 
-princes and their sister are successively placed in wicker baskets, and thus 

* Apollod. Bibl. lib. ii. c. 4. Strab. Geog. lib. x. p.4-87* lib, xiii. p. 6lo* lzetz. in 
Lvcoph. ver. 570. Conon. Narrat, 29. Diotl. Bibl. lib. v. p. 332. Cicer. 1 Orat. in \ err.. 

$19. Lycoph. Cassand. ver. 229. Tzetz. in loc. Nonni Dionys. lib. xxv. p, 425. 
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committed to a stream which flowed beneath the walls of their father’s 
palace 

(2.) Sometimes we meet with a story of a person being inclosed within 
an ark, unattended by the circumstance of its being set afloat on the 
water. 

Thus Cypselus, an ancient prince of Corinth, is said to have been pre¬ 
served in an ark, when his enemies sought his life: and this ark, which 
continued to be shewn in the days of Pausanias, was afterwards conse¬ 
crated in Olympia by his posterity, who from him were denominated 
CypselidtT \ ilius Jason, the captain of the Argo, was inclosed in an ark 
during his infancy as one dead; and in that state was bewailed bv the 
women ol his family, precisely in the same manner as the females of Egypt 
and Phcnicia lamented the untimely fate of the ark-conccaled Osiris and 
Adonis Thus Ion, the son of the Babylonic Xuth and the reputed an¬ 
cestor of the Ionic Greeks, is fabled to have been exposed in an ark, which' 
was decorated with an olive-branch Thus the primeval Athenian prince 
Erechthonius, whose form was compounded of a man and a serpent, was 
inclosed in an ark by Minerva, and committed to the care of the three 
daughters of Cecrops who were certainly priestesses of the triplicated great 

1 Davies’s Mylliol. p. 230. Vallancey’s Vindic. p. 226, 227. Plut. in vit. Roniul. 
Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 183, 1 SI*. Amadis dc Gaul, book i. c. 2. Arab, nights entert. 
Concluding story. As for Romulus, Livy treats as fabulous all that preceded the building 
of Rome: and Plutarch affords ample room for doubling at least, whether the whole tale 
of llic two brothers be not mere mylhologic romance. From him wc learn, that the foun¬ 
dation of the city was ascribed to various persons at various periods, and that there was 
the same complete uncertainty respecting both the parentage and the epoch of Romulus. 
The most rational opinion is, that Rome was built by a colony of the Pelasgi or Cuthic 
Palli ; for almost every particular in the early Latin history, if history it can be called, i$ 
built upon the prevailing popular theology. See Liv. Hist. Rom. lib. i. in prrefat. Plut. 
in vit. Romul. Tzetz. in Lycoph. vcr. 1226, 1232. The Scythic origin of the Romans 
lias been ably demonstrated by Mr. Pinkerton. Dissert, on the orig. of the Scytli. p. 80. 

1 Pausan. 1 Kline. p. 3D, 320. 

3 Tzetz. Cliil. vii. hist. 96. Schol. in Lycoph. vcr. 175. Pindar. Pyth. iv. vcr. 197* 
Natal. Com. lib. vi. p. 315. 

4 Ln rip id, Ion. vcr. 1131, 1587. Cliron. Pascb. p, 19. Jamb, dc vit. Pvtliag. c. 3L 
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mother*. And thus an ancient personage, named Comatas, one of the chap.viu. 
race of the Blessed who were the deified tenants of the sacred Elysian isles, 
is said by Theocritus to have been shut up in an ark for the space of a 
whole year and to have been there fed with honey \ 

(3.) Occasionally the idea of infancy is dropped ; and the hero of ro¬ 
mance, at an adult age, performs some extraordinary voyage. 

Such is the exploit of Hercules, when a golden cup conveys him in quest 
of adventures over the surface of the mighty ocean 5 . Such is the voyage 
of Theseus to encounter the Cretan Minotaur: for, in what light his ship 
was viewed by the Athenians, nmy easily be collected, from the circum¬ 
stance of its being preserved with high veneration even to the time of De¬ 
metrius Phalereus, and from the positive declaration of antiquity that he 
was one of the mariners of the Argo 4 . And such is the bold adventure 
of the British Merlin and his associated bards, who dared the perils of the 
ocean in a house of glass and were never heard of more. This is said 
to be one of the three disappearances from the isle of Britain s . The tale 
most probably originated from the loss of some unfortunate aspirants, wha 
were carried out to sea in their coracle while going through the process of 
a navicular initiation: for, in the ancient song of Taliesin which treats of 
the entrance of the just man with his seven companions into the inclosure 
of the ship-goddess Sidi, that vessel is styled the inclosure of glass 6 . As 
for the appellation itself, it was certainly borrowed from the glass boat or 
lunette which the Druids used in the celebration of their Mysteries. 

To the same class we may refer the various romances of our British 
king Arthur. 

It is not unlikely, that such a prince actually fought with the Saxons: 
but the mythologic history of a primeval Arthur, from whom he received 
his name, has become romantic fiction when engrafted upon the exploits 
of the literal sovereign. Hence we find king Arthur described as entering 

1 Apollod. Bibl. lib. iii. c. 13. Paus. Attic, p. 31. Ovid. Metam. lib. ii. vcr. 55 3. 

Tzetz. in Lycoph. ver. 158. Athenag. Lcgat. § 1. Ilesych. Lex. 

* Theocr. Idyll, vii. vcr. 83. 3 Apollod. Bibl. lib. ii. c. 5. § 10. 

Hyg. Fab. H, 251. Plut. in vit. Tlies. 5 Davies’s Mythol. p. 522. Cambrian Biog, 

* Davies’s Mythol. p. 515, 522, 
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sook v. into a wonderful ship or inclosure with seven companions, during the time 
of a general desolation produced by a mighty flood of waters. Hence, in 
allusion to the triplicated White goddess, he is said to have had three 
wives; each of whom was denominated Gxoenhwyvar or the Lady on the 
summit of the water. And hence he is represented, as having a sister, 
who is styled the Lady of the lake. He is placed at the head of three 
knights; who are said, like himself, to have been imprisoned in a very re¬ 
markable manner. The mode of this imprisonment evidently shews, that 
the story was borrowed from the inclosure of the aspirant within the mys¬ 
tic stone cell of Ceridwen which typified the womb of the ship-goddess. 
Three nights, we are told, was Arthur confined in the inclosure of wrath 
and the remission of wrath; three nights, with the lady of Pendragon ; 
and three nights, in the prison of Kud or Ceridwen under the flat stone of 
Echemeint. This stone was his allegorical bed or sepulchre : and, accord¬ 
ingly, a vast stone in the centre of a round table, which crowns a hill in 
the district of Gower, is still denominated Arthur's stone. Monuments 
of such a description are sometimes called his quoit or his table: but both 
the one and the other of these imaginary implements were equally derived 
from the sacred ring of Ila, which the Druids symbolized by Stonehenge 
styling it the Ark of the World. Accordingly, the redoubtable knights of 
the round table arc sometimes fabled to man the infernal ship and to ferry 
the souls of the dead over the lake of Hades : and the sacred inclosure, into 
which Arthur enters with his seven companions when a flood destroys the 
rest of mankind, and which we find variously denominated his quoit and 
his table, is declared to be Cacr-Sidi by which appellation the bards distin¬ 
guished Stonehenge. His round table is the same also as his shield: and 
that shield we find to be a ship, in which he performs a wonderful voyage 
over the ocean. It was called Prydwcn , which signihes the lady of the 
1 Lor Id; a title, not particularly applicable to a buckler, but strictly de¬ 
scriptive of that mundane Ship which was personified as a lady or a god¬ 
dess. 

AVith respect to his military exploits, he copies and rivals Osiris or Dio- 
uusus or Sesostris or Myrina. lie drives the Saxons out of England. He 
conquers Scotland, Ireland, Denmark, and Norway, lie makes the kings 
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of Iceland, Gothland, and Swedeland, his tributaries. lie subdues all 
France. He completely routs the emperor of Home, by name Lucius: 
and, in the same battle, slays the Greek emperor and five paynim kings to 
boot The next year he enters the capital of the world as a conqueror; 
and solemnly receives the imperial crown from all the cardinals. But the 
greatest warriors must die: and so must king Arthur. Returning to Bri¬ 
tain, he is treacherously slain by his kinsman Mordred; just as Osiris, after 
all his victories, perished by the villainy of Typhon. Though mortally 
wounded, he is unable to die till his magical sword Excalibar is thrown into 
the Severn. The charge is entrusted to duke Lukyn ; who at length fulfils 
it, though sorely against his inclination. He easts the noble blade into the 
midst of the stream: when lo, ere it touches the water, a hand and arm is 
seen to grasp it, to flourish it thrice in the air, and then to sink with it be¬ 
neath the waves '. When the duke returns, Arthur is no longer visible : 
but he perceives a self-moved boat put off at the same instant from' the 
land, and hears the piercing shrieks of unseen ladies. Popular superstition 
long believed, that the king was not really dead; but that he was conveyed 
by the fairy Morgana, in an enchanted ship, to a paradisiacal region within 
the recesses of the ocean. From this island of the blessed he will return 
after a certain predetermined interval, and reign again over the world with 
his pristine authority \ 

I need not formally point out, whence this wild and beautiful fiction 
originated. Yet, although Arthur thus disappeared, his grave was shewn 
in the sacred peninsula, where the abbey of Glastonbury was founded. 
Some writers say, that our Henry the second examined it, and discovered 
a stone beneath which was a wooden coffin: but Polydore Virgil treats the 


1 Mr. Southey has availed himself of this highly picturesque circumstance in Ins fine 
poem of Thalaha. b. v. p. 24-1. As he does not acknowledge any obligation, the thought 
is probably with him original. Ariosto has a somewhat similar incident, when Ferrau drops 
the helmet of Argalia into the river. 

1 Davies's Mytliol. p. 187, 188, 199, 89*, 401, 517, 515, 522, 394, 396. Rabelais, liv. 
ii. c. 30. apud Selden. Note au manteau mal laille. fabliaux du xii et du xiii. siecle. tom. 
Legend of king Arthur and king Arthur’s death, apud Percy’s reliq. voi, iii. HoIIingsheth 
b. v. c. 14. See Seld. notes ou Drayton’s Polyolb, song iii. 
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book v. whole account as an idle fiction, I believe him to be right in his scepti¬ 
cism : for every particular in the romance of king Arthur, no less than the 
insular situation of the tomb itself, leads me to believe that it was a sepul¬ 
chre of a similar nature to those of Osiris or Jupiter or Bacchus or Apollo 
or Buddha*. 

Closely allied to the magical bark of Arthur, as originating from a com¬ 
mon source, are the inehanted boats, which are so often prepared in ro¬ 
mance to convey knights errant to some desperate adventure. The cava¬ 
lier finds a small skiff on the shore of the ocean. He is immediately con¬ 
vinced, that some brother in arms or some distressed damsel, imprisoned 
in an insular castle, needs the assistance of his invincible arm. He steps 
into the vessel: and, in an instant, like the navigators of the infernal boat 
which conveys the souls of the dead from Gaul to Britain, he is wafted, 
by the unseen agency of some friendly magician, full three thousand leagues 
to the precise scene of action \ 

We find much the same legend in Arabic fiction. Prince Zeyn, when 
in quest of the mysterious ninth statue, arrives with his companion on the 
brink of a lake. Presently the inehanted boat of the king of the genii, 
steered by a mariner who in his uncouth form unites the head of an ele¬ 
phant to the body of a tyger, makes its appearance. The prince enters it 
under a strict injunction of silence, like that imposed upon the ancient aspi 
rants; and is forthwith transported to a beautiful island, which is described 
in the oriental style as resembling a terrestrial paradise 3 . On this tale I 
need only remark, that the Indian Ganesa is provided with the head of an 
elephant; and that that animal is deemed one of the forms of Buddha, 
who steers the infernal ship of the dead over the hallowed stream of the 
Ganges. It is not difficult to trace the obligation of our Arabic fabu¬ 
list. 

2. We shall equally find in romance the sacred lake, the fairy or female 
divinity presiding over it, the wonderful cavern, the oracular tomb of im¬ 
prisonment, the sleeping giant, and the upright figure eternally seated upon 
a large stone like the Memnon and other colossal statues of Egypt. 

* Sold. oo Polyolb. pong iii 1 See Don’QuIxotc. vol. iii. c. 29* 

3 Arab, niglile enter. Story of prince Zcyn Alasnam* 
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(1.) In British fiction, we have a Lady of the lake, ivho is said to have cuapa 
been the sister of king Aitlmr, and who is celebrated by the name of Mor¬ 
gana or Viviana. She is clearly the same being as the Persic Mergian 
Peri and as the Sicilian Fata Morgana, whose splendid illusive palaces 
float upon the surface of the sea. Boiardo represents her as gliding be¬ 
neath the waters of an inchanted lake, while she caresses a vast serpent 
into which form she had metamorphosed one of her lovers: and other 
romance-writers describe her as the perfidious paramour of Merlin, who 
was wont to denominate her the r chile serpent. Her character has been 
taken from that of the White goddess; who presided over the sacred lake, 
and who as the navicular serpent was the diluvian vehicle of the great uni¬ 
versal father. 

As for Merlin, lie was the son of a fair virgin by an infernal spirit: and 
he was at once the lover of the lady Morgana, and her instructor in the 
profound science of magic. Like the old Cyclopians or Telchines, lie was 
a most skilful architect. He surrounded Cacrmarthen with a wall of brass: 
he compelled the demons to labour for him in a cavern of the island of 
Barry in Glamorganshire; where (as Camden remarks) you may still, by 
the exertion of a moderate degree of fancy, hear them at work: and, hav-,.- 
ing built the stupendous circle of Stonehenge, he conveyed it in a single 
night, partly by sea and partly by land, from the neighbouring country of 
Ireland to the plain of Salisbury. He was sometimes called Ambrosias: 
and, agreeably to that appellation, such stones as those of which his temple 
is composed were of old denominated Ambrosian stones ; while a town in 
its immediate vicinity still bears the name of Ambrosbury. All his magical 
skill however could not preserve him from the treachery of his mistress, 
the Lady of the lake. He became enamoured of her at the court of Uthcr 
Pendragon; where he established the famous round table, wrought many 
wonderful works, and uttered a number of prophecies. Previous to his 
death, lie constructed a tomb capable of holding him and the lady: and 
taught her a charm, which would so close the stone that it could never be 
opened. The tomb is represented, as being formed out of a rock ; and the 
entrance into it was beneath a huge inchanted slab. Into this cavern, and 
under this slab, she one day prevailed upon him to go; pretending, that 
Pag. Idol. vol. hi. 2 S 
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sook v. she wished to ascertain whether it was sufficiently large. As soon as he 
was fairly within, she pronounced the fatal charm, and made him her rock- 
inclosed prisoner. Here he died: but his spirit, being likewise confined 
by the potent spell, continued to give oracular answers to those who con¬ 
sulted him 

The poetical wizard Ariosto has made a beautiful use of this palpably 
mythologic fiction: and it is remarkable, that he has strictly adhered in 
every particular to the descriptions which have come down to us of the 
ancient fatidical grotto. Bradamant descends into an immense cave. At 
the bottom of it she finds a spacious portal, which leads into an inner 
cavern. Here she beholds the rocky tomb of Merlin, within which he was 
confined by the Lady of the lake: and, conducted by the priestess Melissa, 
whom the poet has distinguished by the very name of an ancient priestess 
of the infernal great mother, she receives an answer to her inquiries from 
the enthralled spirit*. 

It is almost superfluous to point out the mode, in which this legend has 
been borrowed from old idolatry. Merlin, the reputed builder of Stone¬ 
henge in which he sails across the Irish channel, is a Druidical hierophant, 
the professed representative of him, who constructed the mundane Ark 
shadowed out (as the bards inform us) by that vast circular monument, 
ilis mysterious birth is a transcript of the virgin-birth of Buddha. And 
the stone tomb, within which he becomes a prisoner, is the mystic cell or 
Cromlech; within which the aspirant was said to be confined by the great 
mother, where he was reputed to die and to be buried, and which was 
deemed the oracular grave of the deceased great father. We have seen, 
that Arthur was similarly confined, with the self-same lady of Pendragon, 
in the prison of Kud beneath the flat stone of Echcmeint. In both cases, 
no doubt, the tale of the imprisonment was derived iron) the Druidical rile 
of initiation within the stone cell of Ccrid'fen. 

’ Spencer’s Fairy/-Queen. I>. iii. cant. 3. Life of Merlin, and Mortc Arthur, h. i. c. GO. 
Note au nianteau mal laillo. fabliaux tin «ii et ilu xiii tiecle. vol. i. Bailly’s Lett res sur 
I’Ailaulidu. p. M I. Orlaiul. luam. 1. ii. cant. 1'-’. sum. 02. Sold, on l’olyolb. song 
v ami iv. 

* OrJnml. Fur. cant. ii. stanz. TO. cant. iii. stanz. 6 et infra. 
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Nearly allied to Merlin and king Arthur is the valourous Sir Launcclot 
of the lake, whose title explains itself, and who is celebrated as one of the 
bravest of the knights of the round tabic. This oer^onage is made the 
paramour of Queen Gwcnhwyvar; whose name, as we have seen, denotes 
the Lady on the summit of the water: and he is described as accomplish¬ 
ing an adventure, the outlines of which have been palpably taken from the 
infernal shews of the Mysteries and from the allegorical death or slumber 
of the great father. In the course of his wanderings, the knight arrives 
before the sacred inclosurc of Chape! perilous. Tying his steed to a small 
■wicket, he undauntedly enters within the fence; and beholds right before 
him thirty gigantic cavaliers, who grin a horrible defiance against the daring 
intruder. For a moment his courage fails him : but, soon recovering him¬ 
self, he rushes forward with his drawn sword; and the phantoms instantly 
give place. He now advances through the portal of the chapel: and, by 
the dim light of a single lamp, he perceives in the midst of it the recumbent 
figure of a dead warrior with his faulchion lying by his side. The in- 
chanted weapon he forthwith seizes, and prepares to make the best of his 
way out of this scene of nocturnal horror; when he is charged in a grimly 
voice by the phantom knights without to relinquish the sword, as he values 
his life. Regardless of the menace, he again passes without opposition 
through the midst of his yielding antagonists, and regains his steed ia 
safety'. 

(2.) The romance of Dnrandarte is a mere variation of those of Merlin 
and Sir Launcelot. He falls in the battle of Itoncesvallcs: and, as the 
gigantic statues of the great father were sometimes laid at their full length 
on a bed in the attitude of one dead or sleeping; so this fabulous hero is 
extended, like the knight beheld by Sir Launcclot in Chapel perilous, upon 
a tomb within the recesses of a deep cavern. Here he is preserved from 
decay by the charms of Merlin, and from time to time utters responses to 
those who address him: while his esquire Guadiana is metamorphosed into 
the river of that name, and lluydera with others of his attendants into the 
lakes of Ruydera *. 

1 Morte Arthur. 

1 The legend at large is put by Cervantes into the mouth of his hero, when he emerges 
from the inchanted cave of Montesinos* Don Quixote vol. iii. c. 23* 
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book v. (3.) Durandarte has the prostrate attitude of the great father, though 
not his stature: but the isle of Man furnishes a most curious legend; which 
may be pronounced the very counterpart ot the story, that Plutarch had 
from Demetrius, respecting the sleep of the gigantic Cronus in an insular 
cavern on the coast of Britain : and 1 need scarcely repeat, that the sleep¬ 
ing Cronus is the same as the oriental Buddha. 

Itushin castle has certainly been erected on the scite of an ancient Druid- 
ieal sanctuary, which was used for the purpose of initiation into the Myste¬ 
ries: for some remains of this sanctuary appear to be still in existence. 
If hen you have passed a little court of entrance, to adopt the narrative of 
Waldron, you enter into a long winding passage between two high walls, 
not much unlike what is described of Rosamond's labyrinth at JFoodstock,. 
The extremity of it brings you to a room . A little further is an apart - 
ment, which has never been opened in the memory of man. The persons 
belonging to the castle are very cautious in giving any reason for it: but 
the natives, who are excessively superstitious, assign this; that there is 
something of enchantment in it. They tell you, that the castle was at first 
inhabited by fairies and afterwards by giants, who continued in possession 
of it till the days of Merlin. He, by the force of magic, dislodged the 
greatest part of them, and bound the rest in spells which they believe will 
be indissoluble till the end of the world. For a proof of this they tell you 
a very odd story. 

They say there are a great number of fine apartments under ground, 
exceeding in magnificence any of the upper rooms '. Several men of more 
than ordinary courage have, in former times, ventured down to explore the 
secrets of this subterranean dwelling-place; but none of than ever returned 
to give an account of what they saw. It was therefore judged convenient, 
that all the passages to it should be kept continually shut, that no more 
might suffer by their temerity. But, about some 50 or 55 years since, a 
person, who had an uncommon boldness and resolution, never left soliciting 
permission to visit those dark abodes. In Jine, he obtained his request, zcent 

1 This is precisely the description, which Herodotus gives of the Egyptian Labyrinth. 
Ilist. lib. ii. e. H8. 
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dozen, and returned by the help of a clue of packthread. He brought this citAr.vni. 
amazing discovery. 

sifter having passed through a great number of vaults, he came into a 
long narrow place; which, the farther he penetrated, he perceived he zeent 
more and more on a descent: till, having travelled as near as he could guess 
for the space of a mile, he began to see a little gleam of light; which, though 
it seemed to come from a vast distance, yet was the most delightful sight lie 
had ever beheld in his life. Having at length come to the end of that lane 
of darkness, he perceived a very large and magnificent house illuminated 
zritli a great many candles ; whence proceeded the light just now mentioned. 

Having wellfortified himself with brandy, he had courage enough to knock 
at the door; which a servant, at the third knock, having opened, asked him 
what he wanted. I would go as far as.I can, replied our adventurer ; be 
so kind therefore as to direct me how to accomplish my design, for I see 
no passage but that dark cavern through which I came. The servant told 
him, he must go through that house; and accordingly led him through a 
long entry, and out of the back door. He then walked a considerable way; 
and at last beheld another house more magnificent than the first: the win¬ 
dows of which being all open, he discovered innumerable lamps burning in 
every room. Here he designed also to knock: but he had the curiosity to 
step on a little bank which commanded a lore parlour; and, looking in, he 
beheld a vast table, in the middle of the room, of black marble, and on it, 
extended at full length, a man or rather monster; for by his account he 
could not be less than fourteen feet long, and ten or eleven round the body. 

This prodigious fabric lay as if sleeping, with his head on a book, and u 
sword by him of a size answerable to the hand which it is supposed made 
use of it. This sight zcas more terrifying to our traveller than all the 
dark and dreary mansions he had passed through in his arrival to it. He 
resolved therefore not to attempt entrance into a place inhabited by persons 
of that unequal stature, and made the best of his zcay back to the other 
house ; zehcre the same servant rcconducted and informed him, that, if he 
had k/iockcd at the second door, he would have seen company enough, but 
never could have returned. On which he desired to know, what place it 
was, and by whom possessed: bat the other replied, that these things zoere 
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iook v. no t i 0 i e revealed. He then took his leave ; and by the same dark passage 
got into the vaults, and soon after once more ascended to the light of the 
sun. Ridiculous as this narrative appears, whoever seems to disbelieve it 
is looked on as a person of weak faith 

The preceding legend has been handed down, I have little doubt, from 
the times of the old Druidieal superstition. It relates to the nocturnal 
rites of initiation : which were often celebrated in dark tortuous caverns; 
and, in the course of which, the aspirant, after a gloomy inarch through 
terrific obscurity, emerged from a narrow door into a gaily illuminated 
sacellum. I am much inclined to believe, that the interior grotto at llu- 
sliin once actually contained a black tomb with the gigantic figure of a 
man recumbent upon it. The story preserved by Plutarch seems to favour 
such an opinion: and it is further corroborated by the express testimony 
of Cesar, that the Druids were accustomed to make large wicker images in 
a human shape, which they filled with the wretched victims destined to be 
burnt alive. Such a figure in a sleeping attitude, laid upon a stone couch 
after the manner of the colossal statues of Buddha in the east, and dressed 
so as to resemble the life, most probably gave rise to the wild fiction of 
the castle. 

(4.) I am the more inclined to this conjecture by finding a very similar 
story told of the classical Gyges. According to Herodotus, lie was a Ly¬ 
dian ; who slew his master Candaulcs, married his wife, and usurped his 
kingdom : and a curious fable is told by Plato respecting the manner, in 
which he effected bis purpose. Descending into a deep cavern, he found 
a large brazen horse with a door in his side. This door he opened; and 
discovered within the statue the recumbent figure of a giant, whose finger 
was decorated with a brazen ring. Gyges took the ring, which had the 
property of rendering its wearer invisible: and by its instrumentality in¬ 
troduced himself without difficulty into the palace of Candaulcs \ 

* Grose’s Antiq. vol. vi. p. 2OS—209. I slrongly suspect, that litis Manx giant was the 
prototype of Lord Orford’s sleeping giant in the gallery of the castle of Otranto. 

1 Herod. Hist. lib. i. c. 8. Flat, do repub. dial. x. The marvellous cavern near Sara¬ 
gossa, described by Fulci, scents very evidently to have been borrowed from the sacred 
Milhrntic grotto. It is furnished with six pillars of gold, silver, brass, iron, tin, and lead; 
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(5.) The gigantic Buddha was not always exhibited in a reclining pos- cu*r.vm. 
ture: we sometimes find him, as at Babylon and in Egypt, seated erect 
upon a vast stone chair, to which his image is inseparably joined. Ibis 
particular has likewise been duly copied into romance. 

Theseus, whose stature far exceeded that of the ordinary children of 
men, was attached in the infernal regions to a stone seat; where, according 
to Virgil, he sits to all eternity: and, in the wild fictions of Arabia, the 
young king of the black isles, whose capital is magically submerged be¬ 
neath a lake while his subjects are metamorphosed into fishes, becomes 
immoveably rooted to his chair by the transformation of his entire lower 
half into black marble. Here he sits in durance vile; until the spell, 
which bound him, is broken by the adventurous caliph ’. 

(6\) The real habitation however, the favourite haunt, of the rnytho- 
logic giant, whether distinguished by the name of Buddha or Edris or 
Atlas, is the summit of a lofty mountain: and that mountain, localized as 
it universally was, is truly the Paradisiacal Ararat; to which, under the 
appellation of Meru, fiction has ascribed seven stages or degrees of ascent, 
representing it as a pyramid composed of eight successively diminishing 
towers \ On such particulars the Persian romance of Cai-Caus, Rustam, 
and the White giant, seems very evidently to have been founded J . 

Cai-Caus, the successor of Cai-Cobad the first monarch of the Caianian 


every sou), that enters into a mortal body upon earth, is said to be previously born out of 
it: and the religion and conduct of each future human individual is determined by the 
choice, which his spirit makes of one of the six pillars ere it issues out of the mystic cave. 
See Morgantc Maggiore cant. xxv. slanz. 42—45. In the jargon of the Itosicrucian 
Alchymists, the different metals were used to designate the heavenly bodies. There ought 
properly to have been seven pillars; and we should then have had the seven celestial 
gates, through which, in the Mithratic Orgies, souls were reputed to be transmigratively 
regenerated. 

* Arab, nights enter, story of the fisherman and genie. * Sec Plate III. Fig. 10. 

3 The literal historical fact however, on which this mythologic romance is built, was a 
war between Cai-Caus and the king of Touran in which the former was taken prisoner, 
blended with the successful suppression of a revolt in the Caspian province of Mazcndcraun. 
See Hales’s Chronol. vol. iii. p. 93. Probably in some such manner originated the ro¬ 
mance of the Trojan war. 
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root v. dynasty, is instigated by the song of a minstrel to attempt the conquest of 
Mazenderaun, which is celebrated as a perfect earthly Paradise, It lies 
in the region of mount Aspruz, at the foot of which with respect to Persia 
the sun sets: and, in literal geography, it is determined to be a province 
bordering on the south of the Caspian sea. Hence it is a part of that high 
tract of country, denominated the Tabaric or G only can range, within the 
limits of which the groves of Eden were planted and the Ark rested after 
the deluge. Cai-Caus fails in his enterprize: for the sacred country is 
guarded by the White giant, who smites him and all his troops with blind¬ 
ness, and makes them his prisoners. In this emergency the king sends a 
messenger to Zaul, the father of the hero Rustam, begging his immediate 
assistance. For the greater dispatch, Rustam takes the shorter though 
more dangerous road; and departs alone, mounted on his charger Rakesh. 
The course, which he chooses, is styled the road of the seven stages: and 
at each of the first six he meets with a different adventure, by which his 
persevering courage is severely tried. Having at length however fought 
his way to the seventh, he discovers his prince and the captive Persians : 
when he learns from Cai-Caus, that nothing will restore his sight but the 
application oi three drops of blood from the heart of the White giant. 
Upon this he attacks his formidable enemy in the cavern where he was 
accustomed to dwell: and, having torn out his heart after an obstinate 
combat, lie infuses the prescribed three drops into the eyes of Cai-Caus, 
who immediately regains his powers of vision. Afterwards the two war¬ 
riors lead their forces against the king of Mazenderaun, who had now lost 
his most redoubtable champion. In the conflict, Rustam pulls him from 
his horse: but he lulls in the shape of a huge fragment of stone. The 
wary knight however is not to be so eluded. He brings the metamor¬ 
phosed prince to his camp : and, by threats of breaking the stone in pieces, 
he compels him to resume his proper form'. 

Wc have here the White giant, whom I lake to be the counterpart of 
the gigantic White goddess, on the summit of a Paradisiacal mountain of 
seven stages: and, immediately associated with him, we have a fabled king 


’ Orient. Collect, vol. i. numb. d, p. 359. vol. ii. numb. 1. p. 45. 
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of the country; who assumes the shape of a stone, that constant symbol of chap.vhi. 
Buddha or Samana-Codem. 

II. Ecclesiastical, no less than secular, romance has been greatly in¬ 
debted to old mythology for several of its most specious wonders. This 
circumstance originated from the practice, which Pope Gregory recom¬ 
mended to Augustine when he planted the gospel among the Saxons of 
England, and which had long before that time been generally adopted in 
the church. Pagan temples were converted into Christian oratories; or, 
where they had been destroyed, new edifices were erected upon the former 
scitc: idols gave place to the relics, and in due time to the images, of the 
saints: and the festivals of the demon-gods were supplanted by the festi¬ 
vals of that new race of demons, the canonized martyrs, whose imitative 
honours are so graphically foretold by St. Paul*. The humour of framing 
marvellous legends respecting these dead men, to whom the churches were 
now ordinarily dedicated, very soon followed: and, as nothing could be 
more apposite than the talcs of the pagan demons, who had been venerated 
in the precise places now occupied by their deified successors, they were 
readily caught up, and with the requisite modifications adapted to the reign¬ 
ing taste. In various instances, the gentile divinity was himself metamor¬ 
phosed into an imaginary saint: and we have a whimsical case upon re¬ 
cord, in which the very reverse took place; a saint was oddly transformed 
into a pagan god. The Rugii, while in a state of heathenism, occupied the 
sacred island of Rugcn in the Baltic; and there venerated, with the usual 
rites, the great universal father. When they were converted to Chris¬ 
tianity, a church was built upon the scite of their principal temple, and 
dedicated to the memory of St. Vitus. The Rugii however, who probably 
discerned no material difference between the old and the new idolatry, soon 
relapsed into the superstition of their ancestors : and, deeming Sauctovitus 
one of the many names of their chief divinity, they henceforth devoutly wor¬ 
shipped him under the appellation of Suantacith \ 

1 Bed. Hist. lib. i. c. 30. 1 Tim, iv. 1—3. 

1 Milner’s Church Hist. vol. iii. p. 281, 2SJ. 

2 T 
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book v. 1 . One of the most ancient ecclesiastical romances is that of the seven 
sleepers. 

When the emperor Decius persecuted the Christians, seven noble youths 
of Ephesus, we are told, concealed themselves in a spacious cavern in the 
side of an adjacent mountain ; where they were doomed to perish by the 
tyrant, who gave orders that the entrance should be firmly secured with a 
pile of huge stones. They immediately fell into a deep slumber, which was 
miraculously prolonged, without injuring the powers of life, during the 
period of one hundred and eighty seven years. At the end of that time, 
the stones happening to be removed, the rays of the sun darted into the 
cave, and the sleepers awoke. The marvellous event soon spread abroad : 
the seven companions were visited by the bishop, the clergy, the people, 
and even (it is said) by the emperor Theodosius himself: they bestowed 
their benediction upon the assembled multitude: and, having related their 
wondrous tale, they forthwith peaceably expired. This pious fiction is of 
very considerable antiquity; for it is mentioned by James of Sarug, who 
was born only two years after the death of the younger Theodosius: and 
so favourable a reception has it met with in the world, that it is received 
alike by the Latin, the Abyssinian, and the Russian, church ; is introduced 
into the Koran of Mohammed; has been adopted and adorned by all the 
Musuhnan nations from Rengal to Africa; and has been discovered even 
among the Goths of Scandinavia, who placed the seven sleepers of their 
northern region in a cavern beneath a rock on the shore of the ocean'. 

Mr. Gibbon has carefully collected the several particulars; and, with 
the evidently malignant design of placing this miracle upon the same foot¬ 
ing of authority as those recorded in the gospels, has endeavoured to trace 
the fiction to within fifty years of the supposed event. For the same pur¬ 
pose he has industriously blazoned its universal reception ; thus tacitly in¬ 
sinuating the strength of evidence, by which it is supported. Hut, unfor¬ 
tunately for the infidel historian, this very circumstance of its universal 
reception points out the source whence it originated, and thus effectually 
destroys the force of his concealed argument. No doubt such a story was 


* Gibbon's I list, of Deck and Fall. vol. vi. e. 33. p. 32—31. 
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generally received from India to Scandinavia, and had been received long 
before the time either of Decius or Theodosius. The seven sleepers are 
the seven holy Rishis or companions of Menu in the ark, who are said to 
have performed a wonderful penance in a floating Moon. Their inclosure 
within the ark was deemed a state of deathlike slumber: and their lunar 
ship was represented by a holy cavern in the side of a mountain. It was 
the same as the sea-girt cavern, in which Cronus inclosed the seven mcm- 
' hers of his family, and which (as we have learned from Plutarch) was 
shewn by the Hyperboreans in a sacred isle on the coast of Britain: the 
same also as the grotto of the sleeping great father Buddha or Siva, conspi¬ 
cuous in his eight forms on the summit of mount Merit. The tale in short 
has been palpably borrowed from that old mythology; which prevailed 
throughout Asia Minor, no less than among the Hindoos and the Goths and 
the Celts. 

Such was its origin, so far as the notion itself is concerned: but I think 
it not improbable (so early did a wretched system of fabricating spurious 
wonders creep into the church), that a farce might have been actually 
played off in a cavern near Ephesus during the reign of Theodosius. It is 
at least obvious, that nothing could be more easy in the execution, than to 
produce seven pretended sleepers out of a cavern ; who should gravely 
recite the pagan tale prepared for them, bestow their benediction upon the 
credulous multitude, and afterwards sink into a pretended death. So 
much for a silly tale, through which a deistical writer hoped to shake the 
credibility of the miracles performed by Christ and his apostles. When we 
are able to persuade live thousand persons assembled in the wilderness, 
that their hunger has been really satisfied by partaking of a few loaves and 
small fishes : then, and not till then, may we rank the wonders of the 
gospel, the actual performance of which was never disputed by the early 
enemies of Christianity, with the portent of the seven sleepers of Ephesus *. 

2. Nearly allied to this legend is that of the wandering Jew; who, for 
insulting the Messiah while upon his mock trial, is doomed to await in the 

1 According to Mr. Gibbon’s chronological table of contents, the seven sleepers emerged 
from their gloomy cavern about the year 139, when much corrupt superstition had crept 
into the Church. 
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cook v. flesh the second advent. Like the fabled great father, he rambles over the 
face of the whole globe, and visits every region. At the close of each 
revolving century, bowed down with age, he sickens and falls into a death¬ 
like slumber: but from this he speedily awakesvin renovated youth and 
vigour; and acts over again the part, which he has already so repeatedly 
sustained. 

3. As these romances have originated from the periodical sleep and 
resurrection of the great father and his family, so that of St. Antony has 
been copied from the various terrific transformations exhibited in the fune¬ 
real Orgies of Dionusus or Osiris or Mithras. 

Antony, it seems, was in the habit of dwelling in one of those excavated 
rock sepulchres or catacombs; which are so frequent in Egypt and the 
cast, and which in form are precisely similar to the sacred grottos used for 
the celebration of the Mysteries. In this comfortless abode he was once 
attacked by a whole host of demons; who completely filled the place in 
the various shapes of lions, bulls, wolves, asps, serpents, scorpions, pards, 
and bears. Some of these unwelcome visitants howled, some yelled, some 
threatened, and others actually proceeded to flagellate the saint. But, the 
undaunted Antony making the sign of the cross, a heavenly light, resem¬ 
bling that which flashed upon the exhausted aspirant at the close of his ter¬ 
rible march through haunted darkness, beamed into the cell, and soon put 
the hellish rabble to flight *. 

4. To the same class, as the sepulchral battle of St. Antony with the 
fiends, belongs the famous monastic legend of the descent of Owen into 
the infernal regions, which was accomplished by his entering into what is 
now called the Purgatory of St. Patric. 

Every particular relative to this engine of papal imposture proves it to 
have been an ancient cell used for the purposes of Druidical initiation. 
The Purgatory is a small artificial cavern, built upon a little island in Lough 
Derg, in the southern part of Donegal'. Its shape resembles that of an L, 
excepting that the angle is more obtuse: and it is formed by two parallel 

' Aci. candor, vol. ii. Jan. 17- p. 123. apud Southey’s Thalaba. vol. ii. p. 101. 

1 The island is only 12C> yards long by Tt broad. 
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walls covered with large stones and sods, the floor being the natural rock. 
The length of it is sixteen feet and a half, and its width two feet; but the 
building is so low, that a tall man cannot stand erect in it. Round it are 
built seven chapels, dedicated to the same number of saints. This Purga¬ 
tory was once called the cave of the tribe of Oin: and it is said to have 
received its appellation from the following circumstance. An adventurer, 
named Owen, entered into it: and there, sinking into a deep sleep, he be¬ 
held the pains of Tartarus and the joys of Elysium, llis visions, which 
closely resemble the descent of Eneas into Hades, are circumstantially 
related by Matthew Paris: and the fable was afterwards taken up by one 
Henry, a Cistertian monk, from whom it received sundry improvements 
and embellishments. The drift of them is to shew us, how the cave ac¬ 
quired its supposed preternatural virtues. According to Henry, Christ ap¬ 
peared to the celebrated St. Patric : and, having led him into a desert 
place, shewed him a deep holeHe then proceeded to inform him, that, 
whoever entered that pit, and continued there a day and a night, having 
previously repented and being armed with the true faith, should be purged 
from all his sins: and he further added, that, during the penitent’s abode 
there, he should behold both the torments of the damned and the joys of 
the blessed. In consequence of this divine revelation, St. Patric imme¬ 
diately built a church upon the place 1 . 

Such is the legendary history of this insular purgatory, which has been 
wholly borrowed from the pagan Mysteries once celebrated within it. 
Derg, from whom the lake received its appellation, was the principal god¬ 
dess of the old Irish: and both her attributes and her name prove her 
identity with the Durga of Hindostan and the Dercb of Palestine. The 
lake and the island were no doubt sacred to her: aud, from the oracle 

* This hole was broken up by order of Pope Alexander VI on St. Patric’s day 1497. 
That pontiff wisely judged the whole to be a scandalous imposture: and yet, strange to 
tell, the late Pope Benedict XIV was so vehement an admirer of the purgatory, the wind¬ 
ing passage of which yet remains, that he actually preached and published a sermon on its 
manifold virtues. Ledw. Ant. p. 416. What heretic shall presume to decide between 
these two discordant Infallibles? 

1 Ledwich’a Ant. of Irel. p. 416, 447. Collect, de reb. Hib. vol. iv. p. 74, 89. pref- 
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book v. established in the latter, the former was also called the lake of soothsayers 
long before the supposed era of St. Patric; whence it is evident, that the 
monks did not invent the tale of the purifying cave and the descent into 
Hades, but only adapted it to the superstitions with which Christianity was 
encumbered in the middle ages *. Accordingly, the purification, believed 
to be obtained by threading the narrow passage, is the exact counterpart of 
the regenerative purification, which in pagan times, from Hindostan to Ire¬ 
land, has been thought to be acquired by squeezing the body through a 
stone orifice : and the scenes, which the intrepid Owen beholds in the pre¬ 
tended Purgatory of St. Patric, are precisely similar, both in kind and 
order, to the pageants which were exhibited during the process of initiation. 
His conductor, the mimic of the ancient hierophant, first shews him the tor¬ 
ments of the damned; and afterwards leads him into Paradise or Elysium. 
Owen, in short, was the Babylonic Oan or Oannes; whose name and wor¬ 
ship was brought into Ireland by the first colonists from the east: hence 
we find him mentioned by Bede near five centuries before the era, in which 
Matthew Paris flourished. After the natives had been for some ages con¬ 
verted to semi-ehristianity, the real character of Owen or Oin was gradually 
forgotten : but the old traditions concerning him were still faithfully handed 
down; and he himself was transformed into a sainted soldier, while his 
oracular cavern, which was one of the very same description as that of 
Trophonius, was metamorphosed into St. Patric's Purgatory. The seven 
attached chapels have succeeded to seven sacella, answering to the seven 
small sanctuaries which surrounded the image of Molech 1 : and they were 
used, 1 apprehend, for the preparatory transmigration of the aspirant; like 
the seven gates or steps of the Mithratic staircase, which were a transcript 
of the seven steps or stages of mount Meru. 

As for Patric, if such a person ever really existed beyond the limits of a 
fabulizing martyrology, his character at least has received large additions 
from that of the Irish Molech or Baal; agreeably to the arrangement of 

* Colgan aputl Collect, tie rcb. Ilib. vol.iv. p. 71. pref. 

1 Or, as some tliink, llie seven partitions into which his hollow statue was divided. See 
♦ScltL tie diis Syr. synt. i. c. G. )>. 90. 
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his Purgatory in the midst of the seven cells \ We find him denominated 
Tailgean or Tailgin , which is the same title as the classical Tele!tin : for 
Tcl-Chin signifies a priest of the Sun; and Tanlch is one of the names 
which the Irish bestow upon that luminary*. We also find him styled 
Aistaire, because he was the masculine counterpart to the goddess Easter 
whose pagan appellation we have retained in one of our ecclesiastical festi¬ 
vals; just as Molech was entitled Asterius or Taurus, because he was the 
masculine counterpart to Astoreth or Astartfe 3 . His fictitious attributes 
correspond with his names. The image of Molech was wont to be heated 
red hot: and, when it was thus prepared, children were sacrificed by being 
inclosed within the ignited statue. In a similar manner, Patric or Aistaire 
is said to have appeared in an universal blaze of fire to Milcho, whom the 
monks fancy to have been one of his disciples, but who in reality was no 
other than Molech or Milchom or Patric himself. Upon this occasion, 
flames issued continually from his mouth, his nostrils, his eyes, and his cars; 
and Milcho with difficulty escaped the danger of combustion. His two in¬ 
fant daughters however were not so fortunate: as they slept together in one 
bed, they were reduced to ashes by the conflagration *. 

Patric has another purgatory of the same nature in the mountain Crua- 
chan Aigle. Many devotees are accustomed: to watch and fast on the sum¬ 
mit of this hill, fancying that the merits of the saint will assuredly deliver 
them from the pains of hell. Some of them, who have passed the night 
there, pretend that they suffered most dreadful torments inflicted by an 
invisible hand ; and by this process they believed themselves to be purified 
from their sins. Hence the place acquired the name of St. Patric s Pur¬ 
gatory s . Here we have a holy mountain; as before we had a holy lake, 
and island, and cavern. The two legends differ only in having originated 
from different sanctuaries of the same universal system of old idolatry. 

* Mr. Ledwich strongly contends, that no such saint as Patric ever existed Ant. of 
Irel. p. 326—378. 

* Collect, de reb. Ilib. vol. iv. p. 60. pref. Ibid. vol. v. p. 4-Ot. 

3 Vallancey’s Vindic. p. 201. 

♦ Sext. vit. Patric. Colgan. p. 67. apud Vallanc. Vind. p. 252. 

J Colgan apud Collect, de ceb. Ilib. vol. iv, p..74. pref- 
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s^ok v. 5. A similar purgatory occurs in "Wales, distinguished by the appellation 
of St. Winifred's needle. They, who were accused of any crime, were re¬ 
quired to clear themselves by passing through the narrow orifice. If they 
succeeded in the attempt, they were pronounced innocent: if they stuck 
fast, they were deemed guilty. It is superfluous to make any additional 
remarks on the palpably heathen origination of this ceremony: I shall 
rather notice the legend of the saint herself, which, like her rocky needle, is 
Paganism in masquerade. 

Winifred, as we are credibly informed by Wynkin de Worde, was a 
beautiful virgin; whose head was struck oft’ by a young prince, because 
she resisted his attempt to violate her. Where the head fell, there sud¬ 
denly started forth a fountain which still bears the name of the murdered 
maid. She was destined however to experience a wonderful resurrection. 
St. Bueno, most opportunely coming by, replaced the head iu its natural 
position, and then by a single prayer restored the virgin to life and struck 
the ravishcr dead. This miracle naturally enough produced an intimacy 
between Bueno and Winifred: insomuch that, when the former went to 
Sojourn in Ireland, he desired the latter to send him an annual token, The 
simple mode, which he recommended, was, merely to put the token in the 
Stream of the ncwly-produccd fountain, w hence it would infallibly be carried 
over the sea to his Hibernian residence. Winifred did as she was directed : 
and thus, from year to year, the holy man regularly received a chesyble of 
silk wrapped up in a white mantle ’. 

Bueno, whom the monks have transformed into a wonder-working saint, 
was an ancient Druidical god, the same as Hu or Noe or Tydain : for his 
temple is mentioned by Taliesin; and is described by that bard, as being 
on the border of a sacred mount where the wave makes an overwhelming 
din, and as containing the mystic bed or tomb of Dylan who with his con¬ 
sort was preserved in an ark at the period of an universal deluge. Per¬ 
haps I should express myself with more accuracy, if I said that Bueno was 
a title of the god Hu-Noc, w ho must doubtless be identified with Dylan son 
of the ocean : for, in the Celtic, the word, agreeably to the mylliologic 
character of the god, denotes the bull of the ship *. 


* Grose's Ant. vol. \ii. p. G2. 


1 Taliesin ajnul Davies’s Mylhol. p. 11*1. 
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Here then we have a elue to the remainder of the legend : and I think ciiAp.vm. 
we may collect from it, that the Druids had rites which bore a strong 
resemblance to those that were annually celebrated in Egypt. Winifred 
dies by violence, and is restored to life: a sacred fountain springs from her 
head, as the Nile docs from the foot of Orion and the Ganges from the foot 
of Vishnou or the head of Siva : and a token is feigned to be yearly wafted- 
over the sea which separates Ireland from Wales, just as the little papyrinc 
boat containing the head of Osiris made its spontaneous annual voyage from 
Egypt to Phenicia. 

6. But the voyage of St. Bueno’s silk chesyble is a mere trifle, compared 
to the portentous aquatic expedition of St. Brandon. This adventurer, in¬ 
stigated by a laudable desire of extending the limits of science both 
geographical and astronomical, embarked on the coast of Ireland: and, 
like Columbus, boldly launching out into the great western ocean, he sailed 
straight, not to the islands of America, but to the Moon. Here he had 
an edifying conversation with Judas Iscariot, ivhose torments regularly 
ceased from Saturday until the even-song of Sunday: and it is added, that 
the saint and the traitor made a fire on the back of a huge fish, mistaking 
it for an island '. 

In this tale we may again perceive, how much the monastic legends have 
been indebted to old mythology. The Moon of St. Brandon is evidently 
the floating Moon or lunar island of the great father: the fish is another 
symbol of the same import: and I am not without suspicion, that the ec¬ 
clesiastical mariner himself has received his name from ancient Paganism. 

Brandon signifies the hill of the raven: and it is worthy of notice, that a 
mount near Durham still bears this identical appellation. 

7. We now tread upon the consecrated peculiar of St. Cuthbert’s patri¬ 
mony: and I advance, with the reverential awe due from one of his spiri¬ 
tual children, to trace the devious wanderings of the canonized erratic. 

Lindisfarnc or Holy Island was the original sec of the great northern 
diocese. The remarkable form of that island, and the extraordinary sanc¬ 
tity attributed to it, leave us little room to doubt, that, like Heligoland and 

’ Petr. Coraest. ami Strab. aputl Purch. Pilgr. b. i. c. 3. p. 18. 
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euok v. Bardsea and other similar islets, it was a sea-girt sanctuary of the old 
superstition of the country. It boldly rises out of the sea in the figure of a 
cone, the top of which is crowned with the remains of an ancient castle: 
and within its precincts are the ruins of the conventual and cathedral church 
of Lindisfarne. Such a form was peculiarly valued by the old hierophants, 
as exhibiting Meru or Ararat surrounded by the retiring deluge : and I am 
greatly mistaken, if this island was not a holy wave-beaten mountain of Hu, 
where his bed or resting-place was exhibited from the earliest ages. When 
the Britons were converted to Christianity, the pagan sanctuary, according 
to the plan so generally adopted, became the scite of a church. Under the 
Saxons, it was probably again devoted to the rites of Paganism: and, when 
they at length received the gospel, the ancient holy place was made the seat 
of the extensive diocese of Northumberland. Thus, with the exception of 
the Danish inroads, matters remained, until the episcopal see was removed 
o Durham. 

In this opinion I am the more confirmed by a part of the legend of 
St. Cuthbert. That he might the belter practise his austere devotion, he 
withdrew himself to one of the adjacent islets, a bleak barren rock ; which, 
to use the quaint language of his historiographer, am as void of men as it 
was jnll of devils. IIow such a notion originated may easily be accounted 
for, if we suppose the Holy Island to have been once a pagan sanctuary. 
In that case, the chief island and the adjoining rocks would be constantly 
used in the navicular rites of initiation into the Drnidical Mysteries. But 
these Mysteries, like the Orgies of the rest of the world, were of a sepul¬ 
chral or infernal nature: and it was a received maxim in the Church, 
derived from some misunderstood texts of Scripture, that the gods ot the 
Gentiles were literally devils. Hence, on the preceding supposition, wc 
may readily perceive, why the Farn islands would have the reputation of 
being haunted hv evil spirits. This supposition will both throw light on 
the very curious legend of St. Cuthbert, and will itself be corroborated by 
the general tenor of that legend : for the whole story is a tissue of pagan 
fables, adapted with some ingenuity to a hero of monkish Christianity. 

After a probation of fifteen years in the abbey of Melross, Cuthbert, who 
had been early led by a miraculous vision to assume the monastic habit, 
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was promoted to the dignity of prior of Lindisfarnc. This station he held 
so irreproachably for the space of twelve years, that the devil, the former 
occupant of the island, was provoked to vex him, during that period, by 
sundry unlucky tricks of the same description as those, with which St. An¬ 
tony was harassed in his sepulchral abode. At length he resigned his 
ecclesiastical dignity, and retired to the rocky islet which I have already 
had occasion to notice. Here he had a variety of combats with his former 
ghostly enemy, the print of whose feet is still to be seen impressed on the 
solid crag: and once, during a visit which lie had paid to the sacred isle of 
Coquet, two sea-monsters presented themselves kneeling before him, re¬ 
ceived his benediction, and then peaceably returned to the hoary deep. 
The sanctity of his life becoming famous, lie was in full synod elected 
bishop of Liudisfarnc. This dignity he accepted very unwillingly, and 
held it only two years, at the close of which lie returned to his insular her¬ 
mitage and there ended his life, lie ordered in his will, that, if the pagans 
should invade the Holy Island, the monks should quit it, and with them 
should carry away his bones. These directions were punctually obeyed ; 
and, when the Danes next made their appearance, the saint, wholly unal¬ 
tered bv the sleep of death, was piously exhumed and conveyed by the 
monks to the main land. Here both he and they long continued in an 
erratic state: and Cuthbert was borne about in a coffin, from place to 
place, on the shoulders of his ministering attendants. In this manner they 
conveyed him through Scotland : and then, from Whithorn in Galloway, 
they attempted to sail for Ireland; but they were driven back by violent 
tempests. At length the saint, who appears to have oracularly marked 
out their route, made a halt at Norham. Thence he proceeded to Mclross, 
where he remained stationary for a short time. Next he caused himself to 
be set afloat upon the Tweed in his stone coffin, and propitiously concluded 
his voyage at Tillmouth in Northumberland. From Tillmouth be wan¬ 
dered, in his usual fashion, to Craike near York : and from Craike he 
brought hack his bearers to Chestcr-le-Street, where he rested in peace for 
a considerable time, in the course of which the seat of the bishopric was 
removed to that place from Liudisfarnc. But, the Danes continuing to he 
troublesome, the saint became dissatisfied with his quarters. Upon this the 
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monks painfully bore him southward to Ripon, where he remained until the 
invaders withdrew themselves. They then set out, with their holy burden, 
on their return to Chester. And now this eventful pilgrimage drew near 
to a conclusion. The monks, worn out with carrying the saint themselves, 
had placed him in a vehicle drawn by oxen : when, as they passed through 
a northern forest, the carriage suddenly became immoveable at a place 
named IVarddaxo. In such an emergency, the wisest plan of course was 
to consult Cuthbert himself. This accordingly was done with prayer and 
fasting : and, at the end of three days, the canonized erratic vouchsafed to 
inform Eadmcr, that he disapproved of returning to his old station, and 
chose rather to be carried to Dunholme where his weary bones were des* 
tilled to find their ultimate resting-place. The difficulty now was to learn 
the precise situation of the fated Dunholme ; for the oracle was silent, and 
the saint refused to give them any further directions. While they were de¬ 
liberating in great perplexity, a woman, who had lost her cow, made in¬ 
quiries of another respecting the strayed animal; and was answered, that 
it had been seen in Dunholme. The propitious omen was accepted; the 
track of the cow was followed; Dunholme was discovered ; and in due 
time the cathedral of Durham was built. The final abode however of the 
restless Cuthbert is involved in awful mystery. During the reign of the 
Norman conqueror, he chose to revisit his ancient haunt the lloly Island, 
lie was borne, according to the mode of travelling which lie ordinarily pre¬ 
ferred, on the shoulders of four men ; who, on the present occasion, were 
seculars. When his retinue came opposite to Lindisfarne, it was high 
water; a circumstance, which stopped their progress, and exposed them to 
the serious inconvenience of spending a northern winter's night under the 
canopy of heaven. The saint, with much considerate good-nature, pitied 
their distress : at his command, the sea miraculously opened for them a 
passage: and, when they were all safely landed, the waves returned to their 
ordinary course. So amazed were the four secular bearers with the por¬ 
tent, that they immediately renounced the world and became good monks. 
Cuthbert’s visit to his old friends lasted somewhat more than three months : 
he was then brought hack to Durham, and privately buried within the pre¬ 
cincts of the cathedral. The precise situation of his grave is unknown, at 
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least to the profane heretics who have usurped his domain : but an old tra- CHAP.VIII. 
dition says, that the important secret is still in the possession of three 
respectable catholic gentlemen; and that, when one of the number dies, 
the survivors duly elect a new depository of the thrilling trust. His won¬ 
derful stone cofiin is shewn in more than a single place. The actual sepul¬ 
chral boat, though unluckily broken, may be seen near the ruined chapel 
of Till mouth: and another coffin is exhibited, as the original property of 
the saint, beside his oratory in the small demon-haunted Farn island, which 
bears the name of Cocquet *. 

The whole of this legend sufficiently bespeaks the source, from which it 
has been derived. We have here, scarcely concealed beneath a thin mo* 
nastic disguise, the holy island of the great father, his inclosurc within a 
floating coffin or a stone ship, his solemn conveyance in that vehicle on the 
shoulders of his priests, his erratic progress at the head of each new colony, 
his oracular directions where the colonists are to halt, his occasional jour¬ 
neys in a waggon drawn by oxen, his passage through the sea to his insular 
Paradise, his mysteriously uncertain interment, his sepulchral ship exhibited 
in various places, and his abode in a cell or cavern within a sea-girt rock : 
here likewise we have the emerging of Oannes or Dagon from the hoary 
deep, and the impression of the sacred foot of Buddha: and here, in the 
fabulous discovery of Dunholme and the subsequent erection of the cathe¬ 
dral, we have a palpable repetition of the two kindred tales respecting the 
foundation of Thebes and Ilium by Cadmus and Ilus; each of whom, like 
the monks of St Cuthbert, was led to the destined place by the mystic 
symbolical heifer. 

From the evident identity of the various systems of ancient mythology, 

I am led to believe, that such stories and such rites were well known to 
the Druids, and that the monks did not so much borrow the legend of 
Cuthbert from the classical writers as from old traditions relative to the 
ship-deity of Holy Island. 

8. One of the seven chapels, which surround St. Patric's Purgatory, is 

1 Grose’s Antiq. vol. ii. p. SS, 89. vol. iv. p. S2, S3, 93, 112—120. Scott’s Marrniou. 
cant. ii. note 11. 
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book ». dedicated to St. Columba. If such a saint ever existed, we may again trace 
the connection of a monkish legend with the mythology of Paganism. 

The name of Columba signifies a dove: and we find the saint, who bears 
it, esteemed the peculiar guardian of the Scottish sacred island of Iona. 
This was very early celebrated, as containing a great monastery of the Cul- 
dean ascetics : but its appellation, which it has preserved even to the pre¬ 
sent day, serves to prove, that it was originally a pagan sanctuary. Iona 
was the peculium of the sacred Iona. 13ut the sacred Iona was certainly 
the Iona, or mystic dove, of Babylon ; and the Yoni or female principle of 
Ilindostan, which at the time of the deluge first sailed over the great deep 
in the form of a ship and afterwards flew away in the shape of a dove, 
lienee, the words Columba and Iona having precisely the same meaning, 
the saint, if we admit his literal existence, was aptly selected as the patron 
of the holy island: but the consequence was, that the old pagan stories of 
the place were immediately transferred to its new demi-god. 

During the recess of the deluge, the great father sent out the exploratory 
dove; and the prospect, which met his eye from the window of the Ark, 
was that of an ocean studded with islands, the intervening valleys being 
still covered with water. 

Exactly such is the view from the sanctuary of Iona; and, when we re¬ 
collect the general tenor of the Druidical theology, we can scarcely doubt 
with what religious associations so well-adapted a scene would be contem¬ 
plated. Accordingly we find no obscure traces of this speculation yet 
remaining among the natives. They suppose, that, on certain evenings 
every year, their tutelary saint Columba, dilated like Buddha or Edris or 
Atlas to a gigantic size, appears on the top of the church-tower, and counts 
the surrounding islands to assure himself that they have not been plunged 
by the power of magic beneath the waves of the ocean '. 

While the waters of the deluge prevailed, the lunar island of the Ark 
always appeared above their surface; and, when they abated, it first be¬ 
came fixed on the summit of Ararat and in the very region which once was 
Paradise, lienee the Hindoos have a notion, that the holy island of the 


* Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, part ii. ver. 199. note. 
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Moon and the highest peak of Cailasa or Meru are never submerged be- cbap.viii. 
neath that periodical inundation which overwhelms every successive mun¬ 
dane system, but that they arc invariably saved amidst the wreck of con¬ 
tending elements in order that by them the rudiments of a new World may 
be preserved : and hence the Jewish Rabbins have adopted the wild fiction, 
that, at the time of the Hood, the garden of Paradise became buoyant, and 
was borne aloft upon the surface of the waves over the tops of the loftiest 
mountains '. 

Just the same ideas still prevail, as they have for ages prevailed, among 
the natives of Iona. When the whole World is plunged beneath a mighty 
inundation of waters, their privileged island rises preeminent above the 
flood, and affords a safe shelter to all who tenant it. Such bcino its ex- 

o 

traordinary property, it was long a favourite burial-place of the northern 
kings : and eight and forty sovereigns repose within its hallowed precincts, 
secure that no future deluge shall scatter their remains*. 

Let these legends be connected with Columba's station near the Purga¬ 
tory, and we shall scarcely mistake his true character. 

There are yet however some other particulars, which may serve to throw 
additional light upon it. He was in the habit, it seems, of stationing his 
monks in small islands, sometimes in lakes and sometimes in the open sea : 
and we shall occasionally find very plain hints, that these islands were ori¬ 
ginally pagan sanctuaries. 

Such was Monaincha or Innisnabco, as we may collect from the account 
given of it by Giraldus Cambrensis; who, in the year 1185, accompa¬ 
nied King John to Ireland, the native country of St. Columba. In North 
Munster, says he, is a lake containing two isles: in the greater is a church 
of the ancient religion ; and in the lesser, a chapel, wherein a few monks, 
called Culdccs, devoutly serve God. In the greater no woman or any ani¬ 
mal of the female gender ever enters, but it immediately dies. In the lesser 
no one can die: hence it is called the island of the living. Often people are 

* Bochart. Ilieroz. par. ii. lib. i. c. 5. p. 29. Tin's notion lias been adopted by our deeply 
learned poet Milton. Sec Farad, lost, book xi. vcr. S29—835. 

* I had this information from a friend, who recently visited Iona. 
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book v. grievously afflicted with diseases in it, and are almost in the agonies of death. 
When all hopes of life arc at an end, and when the sick would rather quit 
the world than lead any longer a life of misery, they are put into a little 
boat and wafted over to the larger isle ; where, as soon as they land, they 
expire '. Such likewise was another isle in the lake of Ulster, mentioned 
by the same writer. He describes it, as divided into two parts. The one, 
pleasant and beautiful, contained a church of the orthodox faith; the other, 
rough and horrible, was inhabited by demons \ 

The legend, attached to the Munster isle, seems very evidently to have 
arisen, from the funereal Orgies and the boat of Garanhir the Celtic Cha¬ 
ron : and, as it was very long ere the old superstition was finally eradicated, 
I suspect, that the demons, who with the monks were joint tenants of the 
Ulster isle, were the infernal gods of the Mysteries, still venerated by the 
natives amidst cliffs and crags *. 

y. Perhaps however the most unequivocal proof of the derivation of 
ecclesiastical romance from pagan mythology exists in the legend of the 
French St. Denis or Dionysius. The name of the holy Areopagite happens 
to be borrowed, as was usual among the Greeks, from the name of Diony¬ 
sus or Bacchus. Hence the god was mistaken for the saint: or rather the 
attributes and calamities of the one were devoutly ascribed to the other. 

Dionysus is cut in pieces by the Mcnades on the top of mount Parnas¬ 
sus : Denis is put to death in the same manner on the summit of Mont¬ 
martre. Dionysus is placed on a tomb, and his death is bewailed by wo¬ 
men : the mangled limbs of Denis arc collected by holy females, who weep¬ 
ing consign him to a tomb over which is built the abbey-church that bears 
his name. Dionysus experiences a wonderful restoration to life, and quits 


# Topog. ii. c. L p. 716. apud Lcdwicli’s Ant. of Ircl. p. G9. 

1 Topog. Ibid. p. 717—728. apud Lcdwich. p. 70 . 

3 I\lr. Lcdwich thinks, that the demons wore Culdccs, so denominated by the popish 
bigotry of Giraldus. This conjecture does not accord with the language used elsewhere 
by that author, lie, who speaks of the Culdccs as devoutly serving God and who styles 
them most religious monks , eouhl scarcely have distinguished them by the appellation of 
demons . I certainly prefer my own supposition, which exactly harmonizes with the notion 
entertained of the pagan gods. See Lcdwich. p. 70, 7L 
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the coffin within which lie had been confined; Denis rises again from the 
dead, replaces his severed head to the amazement of the spectators, and 
then deliberately walks away. On the southern gateway of the abbey, the 
whole history of this surprizing martyrdom is represented. A sculptured 
sprig of the vine, laden with grapes, is placed at the feet of the holy man ; 
and in all parts may be seen the same tree, blended with tygers and asso¬ 
ciated with a hunting match ’. 

Such numerous and close coincidences prevent the possibility of doubt¬ 
ing the identity of the god Dionysus and the monkish saint Dionysius. 

III. Were I more conversant in the hagiographa of the Latin church, 
I might perhaps be able to produce many other similar instances. But 
these are sufficient for my purpose: I now therefore pass to the considera¬ 
tion of romance magical and necromantic, which will equally be found to 
derive its origin from the speculations of ancient mythology. 

1. We have seen, that the sacred cavern was generally deemed oracular; 
and that the ship, of which the cavern was a symbol, had the same charac¬ 
ter of being fatidical. Now the goddess of the ship was an infernal deity, 
who was believed to exist in three forms or to have mysteriously triplicated 
herself: and, by whatever names she might be called in different mytho¬ 
logical systems, she was at once the Moon, the Earth, and the Ark. In 
celebrating the Orgies of this divinity, a large cauldron or boiler was used 
by the hierophants both of Greece and Britain: and, when we consider the 
close connection of the former, country with Egypt and Palestine, we may 
not unsafely conclude that a Similar vessel was there also of equal import¬ 
ance. It was employed for preparing the sacred beverage: and it was 
provided with a hole at the bottom, by which a certain part of the liquid 
was suffered to run off into a deep pit or orifice. This vessel seems to have 
been occasionally made of earthen ware : for two cauldrons of such a de¬ 
scription, deep and widening from the bottom upwards, were used in the 
celebration of the Eleusinian Mysteries. 

On such notions and such practices one great branch of magic was cer« 
tainly founded. The oracular Moon or infernal ship-goddess was invoked: 

* Yorke’s Letters from France, vol. ii. p. 118,119* 
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book. v. and the preparatory rites, as well as the subsequent pageant, were bor¬ 
rowed from the shews of the Mysteries. Apollonius has given us an im¬ 
perfect description of this mummery, as practised by Jason according to 
the directions of Medea. The hero selects a retired spot, watered by a 
living stream. He bathes his body in its waves, and arrays himself in a 
black mantle. Then he digs a circular pit, lays billets of wood at the 
bottom of it, and deposits upon the pile the carcase of a slaughtered lamb. 
Next he sets fire to the wood ; and pours libations over the sacrifice, call¬ 
ing upon the name of Brimo-lIecatc\ Suddenly the dreadful goddess rises 
out of the deep recesses of the pit. Her head is crowned with snakes and 
oak-branches : the light of innumerable torches, as in the celebration of the 
Orgies, gleams around her: the infernal dogs, those well-known agents in 
the Mysteries, rend the air with their shrill bowlings : and the yells of the 
affrighted water-nymphs are heard in all directions '. I call this descrip¬ 
tion imperfect , because we have so much more full an account of the whole 
affair in the Argonautics of the old Orphic poet. Medea first conducts 
her lover to the mystic cell or cavern of the dreadful goddess; near which, 
in a level plat of ground, lie digs a triple pit, or a circular hole surrounded 
by two concentrical trenches. Here he raises a pile of dry wood, which is 
carefully besmeared with various inchanted ointments and perfumes. Three 
black bitches are then slain, and stretched upon the pile; the paunches of 
the animals being previously stuffed with sundry herbs of awful potency 
mingled with their blood. Next their raw intestines, mixed with water, 
are poured out into the incircling trenches: and then Jason, clad in a black 
robe, strikes the brazen cymbal of invitation. Immediately the three furies 
obey the summons; and start out of the central pit, each brandishing a 
bloody torch. The pile bursts forth into a blaze: and, in the midst of the 
smoke and flame, rise from the depths of Hades the two infernal goddesses 
Pandora and Hecate, or Cores and Proserpine. The one has a body of 
solid iron : the other, hideous with the three heads of a horse and a dos 
and a ferocious beast of prey, brandishes a sword in both her hands* 
Forthwith they join the three Poena;; and with them dance wildly, hand 


* Apoll* Argon, lib. iii. vcr. 1200—1219. 
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in hand, round the circular pit. The guardian statue of Diana dashes to cuap.vui. 
the ground a burning torch, and raises its eyes to heaven. The attendant 
dogs fawn upon their mistress: the rites are perfect: the silver doors burst 
open with a mighty sound : and the sacred grove, with the watchful dragon, 
is revealed 

It seems doubtful, whether Shakespeare was acquainted with the ancient 
Orphic poems: I am rather inclined to believe, though he introduces the 
name of Hecat6, that his magical cauldron and his three weird-sisters were 
traditionally derived from a different though kindred source ; I mean the 
old Celtic mythology of the Druids. Ilis witches are no mere beldames in 
mortal bodies ; but the great infernal mother, revealing herself in three 
shapes and oracularly responding to those who consult her. They are the 
same persons, as the furies or Parc® of the Orphic poet and as the Val- 
kyriur or fatal sisters of Gothic mythology. Hence their magical rites 
bear a mixed resemblance to the Orgies of Ceridwen-Erinnys and to the 
Colchian incantations of the Cuthic Med&a. Their cauldron appears evi¬ 
dently to be the cauldron of the British goddess, and that cauldron again 
may be identified with the circular pit prepared by Jason. Each, though 
differently used, is used for a similar purpose: and the dance of the weird- 
sisters round the cauldron is perfectly analogous to the horrible dance of 
the three Parcre and the two infernal goddesses round the pit. Ultimately 
however both the cauldron and the pit are transcripts of the deep boiler 
employed innhe celebration of the sepulchral Mysteries. 

Of the dreadful triplicated great goddess, the pretended witch of the dark 
ages, whose occupations have been honoured by the notice even of a royal 
commentator*, was a mere servile copyist ; though the imitation was con¬ 
ducted on the strictly mythological principle, that the minister of a deity 
should ape his every action. The broomstick vehicles of these awful per¬ 
sonages were a somewhat ludicrous travestie of the majestic fiend-horse of 
Ceridwen : the sieves, which served them for boats in their aquatic expe- 

* Orph. Argon, ver. 947—995. 

* Our own King James. I take shame Lo myself for having never perused cither that 
learned prince’s work on Demonology or the treatise of Master Reginald Scott on witch- 
craft, as they are esteemed, I believe, standard works on the subject. 
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book v. ditions, were a transcript of the mystic Ila-vratta or the circular Ark ot 
the World : and the egg-shells, which they were wont to use for a similar 
purpose, have been borrowed from the floating navicular egg out of which 
the great father and his triple offspring were produced, 

2. As the Mysteries were universally funereal, as they were celebrated 
in sepulchral caverns during the deep gloom of night, as they represented a 
descent into Hades, as the person to whom they related was supposed to 
have died and to have been restored to life, and as this person with his 
consort was deemed oracular: it is easy to conceive, that, from such no¬ 
tions and practices, an attempt to evocate infernal spirits and to disturb 
the ghosts of the dead, for the purpose of receiving preternatural informa¬ 
tion from them, would speedily and almost inevitably result. Hence ori¬ 
ginated the dark rites of necromancy, to which in various ages and coun¬ 
tries we find men so strangely addicted. This, with every other branch of 
the witching art, seems to have greatly prevailed among the old Magi ; in¬ 
somuch that the very name of Magic was borrowed from the title ot those 
eastern hierophants. Accordingly, in the Chaldaic or Zoroastrian oracles, 
which palpably relate to the celebration of the Mysteries, we may observe 
an allusion to the raising of an infernal demon and to the compelling him 
to utter the truth by sacrificing the potent stone Mnizuris'. 

The same impious practices were familiar to the Canaanites, at the time 
when their country was invaded by the children of Israel; as appears from 
the many severe denunciations against them in Holy Scripture. It is not 
impossible, if we may argue from the remarkable case, mentioned in the 
Acts, of a young female possessed by an oracular evil spirit, that literal 
fiends might sometimes have been permitted to obey the adjurations of 
Magic, as a due punishment of the monstrous wickedness: hut the prohi¬ 
bitions in the Pentateuch never seemed to me to prove more than the ex¬ 
istence of attempted necromancy ; and such attempts would of course he 
forbidden, not only on account of their intrinsic impiety, but likewise as 
immediately connected with the established idolatry. The wizards in most 
cases were, I believe, gross impostors; who, by pageants similar to thoso 


* Orac. Guild, p. 108. Pscll. Scliol. in loc. 
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of the Mysteries and by the aid of suitable accomplices, exhibited appa- ciup.vm. 
ritions at pleasure, and thus with careful ambiguity revealed future events. 

Nothing, in my judgment, establishes this opinion more decidedly than the 
account which is given us of the witch of En-dor. llcr intent was to abuse 
the credulous prince by a mimic ghost; which should give a Delphic re¬ 
sponse, incapable, whatever might be the event, of being convicted of ab¬ 
solute falsbood. But, to her extreme terror, as appears by her loud cry 
and sudden ejaculation to Saul, the real spirit of Samuel unexpectedly 
conies up ; not in consequence of her vile mummery, but by the command 
of God himself. The prophet then delivers an oracle of woe, clear and 
explicit, such as in the very nature of things no uninspired being could 
have delivered, unless we concede to a creature the divine attribute of 
knowing futurity *. 

What particular rites were used by this woman, we arc not informed : 
but, from the close resemblance which subsists between all the different 
branches of pagan idolatry, we may infer, that they were of the same na¬ 
ture as those which were elsewhere employed. Homer has handed down 
to us the entire ceremonial of a Celtic or Cimmerian necromancer: and, 
from its immediate connection with the sacred pit or cauldron of the Mys¬ 
teries, I am inclined to think that it was the process most generally adopted. 

By the direction of Circb, Ulysses steers to the utmost limits of the western 
ocean; where the Cimmerians dwell in those gloomy caverns, which were 
so generally used for the celebration of the Mysteries. Here accordingly 
the warrior beholds a descent to hell, for such was the attributed character 
of every sepulchral excavation : and here he solemnly implores the assist¬ 
ance of all the infernal powers. He then draws his sword ; and with it 
digs a pit in the ground of the prescribed diameter of a single cubit. Next 
he brings wine, milk, water, honey, and Hour; a compound, similar to that 
which was used in the funereal Orgies: and these he jointly pours into the 
pit. Then he invokes the pallid ghosts and the several gods of Hades, 
vowing to them a sacrifice on his safe return home. Afterwards he slaugh¬ 
ters the prescribed number of black sheep: and then, as their blood flows 


1 1 Sam. xxviii. 7—19. 
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book v. round the pit, the griesly spirits of the dead appear in thronging multitudes. 
All these the chief drives back with unsheathed blade; until at length the 
ghost of Tiresias comes forward, sips the gore, and delivers the wished-for 
response \ 

Sometimes, on such awful occasions, a mysterious circle is first traced on 
the ground, within which the necromancer and those who consult him take 
their station. When the phantoms or evil spirits appear, they are unable 
to penetrate the magical ring and are constrained to give the answer without 
its circumference: but, if a luckless wretch through the sudden impulse of 
fear step beyond the protecting inclosure, he is instantly seized and hurried 
away to the realms of darkness. Here, applied to the purposes of witch¬ 
craft, we have the Ila-vratta or circular Ark of the World ; within which 
all is safe, without which all is danger. The evocated spirits come up, 
either from the central abyss or from the vasty deep: and to the place, 
whence they proceed, at the end of the ceremony they return. Occasion¬ 
ally they are said to take possession of some ancient tenement, where they 
hold their nocturnal revels to the no small disquiet of the peaceable inha¬ 
bitants. Recourse must then be had to a skilful exorcist, who will speedily 
drive them into the ocean from which they had so mischievously emerged. 
Why the Red sea should be so invariably chosen as the most appropriate 
place of banishment for perturbed spirits, has occasioned much speculation 
among our antiquaries: yet to divine the cause of this systematic arrange¬ 
ment will not be very difficult, if we attend to the traditions of old mytho¬ 
logy. The Erythrban or Indian ocean is that, which washes the southern 
limits of Babylonia and Chusistan where postdiluvian idolatry was first 
completely methodized. From this ocean the four Chaldean Annedots or 
Dagons successively emerged; and into this ocean they returned, after 
they had delivered their instructions to the assembled multitudes l . This 
likewise was the ocean, into which Bacchus plunged with his whole retinue 
of Satyrs and mishapen Sileui, when lie fled in wild confusion before the 
face of l.ycurgus ’. Now the heathen gods were very commonly mistaken 

* Horn. Otlyss. )il>. xi. 1 Syncdl. Clironog. p. 29. 

3 Noniii Dioiiys. lib. xx. p. 552. Ilomcr. Iliad, lib. vi. vcr. 130—137. 
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for literal devils: and, to the bovine and cornuted figure of Bacchus, and 
to the monstrous forms of his attendant Satyrs, we certainly owe the shape, 
whicli vulgar superstition attributes to the prince of hell. Hence then, 
unless I be much mistaken, was derived the belief, that ghosts and evil 
spirits, when dispossessed by exorcism, never fail to take refuge in the Red 
or Erytlufcan sea. 

In romance both eastern and western, we perpetually find demons evo- 
cated and the souls of the dead compelled to speak by the reading of cer¬ 
tain cabalistic words out of a magical book : and, upon the same principle, 
the Scythic Odin, when he descends into the realms of darkness, forces by 
Runic incantations the inhumed prophetess to utterance. For this process 
vulgar sorcery has substituted the retrograde reading of the Bible, by which 
no doubt is really meant the reading aloud of the sacred volume in the 
Babylonic character of the original 1 : and such an operation, we are told, 
never fails to elicit the infernal spirit. Here again we may observe the 
wide-spreading influence of ancient mythology. Most primitive nations, 
as we have already seen, had an idea, that certain sacred books were pre¬ 
served at the time of the deluge: and these, among other matters, were 
universally supposed to contain the most occult secrets of nature and di¬ 
rections how to acquire supernatural power by the proper use of them. 

3. These volumes were also thought to contain learned treatises on astro¬ 
nomy, which from the very first was inseparably connected with the ruling 
system of idolatry. When the souls of the hero-gods quitted their mortal 
tenements, they migrated into the Sun or the Moon or the Planets or the 
Constellations: and from those lofty abodes they still, as Zophe-Samin or 
celestial speculators, beheld and regulated the affairs of this lower world. 

Hence originated the scientific follies ofjudicial astrology; which, at one 
period or another, have affected the whole earth from China to Britain. 
At the first point of view, nothing seems more strange and unaccountable; 
and never, to all appearance, was a conclusion leaped to with fewer inter- 

* Perhaps even the English reader need scarcely be told, that Hebrew and its kindred 
dialects are read from right to left, beginning at what we consider the end of the volume. 
This is what an ignorant superstitious peasant would obviously call reading the Bible 
backwards. 
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vening steps, than the implicit belief that earthly affairs are influenced by 
the conjunctions or particular collocations of the heavenly bodies. But, 
if we trace the matter to its source, we shall perceive that such speculations 
were only the natural result of that philosophy, which translated to the 
sphere the souls of the superintending hero-gods. 

4. Another very prominent feature in magic is the Metamorphosis; and 
with this it seems to have been distinguished in all ages and in all coun¬ 
tries. Arabic fiction is full of it: Homer ascribes it to the inchantress 
Circ£: the terrific lycanthropy of the classics is but the were-wolf of the 
Gothic nations: and the various transformations, celebrated by the Celtic 
bards, still constitute a part of the same fanciful superstition. From an¬ 
cient, it has descended to modern, times: and the prescriptive right of a 
witch, to expatiate in the disguise of a cat or a rabbit, and to compel the 
refractory contemners of her high behests to crawl on the ground under the 
strong impression of having assumed a bestial figure, has been no less care¬ 
fully ascertained, than it is universally acknowledged. 

Here again we may observe the wonderfully strong hold, which the an¬ 
cient Mysteries have taken upon the human mind. The doctrine of the 
Metamorphosis was diligently taught by the presiding hierophant : and, 
as we have already seen, it was even literally exhibited during the celebra¬ 
tion of the Orgies by means of suitable vizors and imitative dresses. To 
this source then we may trace the various transformations of witchcraft, 
as we have previously traced to it all the other branches of Magic. 

5. A few miscellaneous, though connected, superstitions yet remain to 
be noticed, ere the subject be finally dismissed. 

In the middle ages a very general notion prevailed, that a human head, 
prepared during a suitable conjunction of the heavenly bodies, became 
oracular and would answer any questions that were put to it. The theory 
of this curious operation is very satisfactorily stated in the Ccntiloquium of 
Ptolemy: human fares, at the opposite times of nativity and death, arc 
subject to the influence of celestial faces ; hence, in constructing a sidereal 
image, rvc must caref ully attend to the ingresses of the stars, and rre cannot 
fail of producing the desired effect. Ilaly, the Arabic commentator on 
this somewhat vexed passage which I have attempted at least to translate, 
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informs us, that it is to be reduced to practice in the following easy manner, ciup.vih. 
The heavenly Scorpion manifestly ruling over earthly scorpions, and the 
heavenly Serpent over earthly Serpents, we have merely, in watching the 
transit of a planet over the dish of the Sun, to catch accurately its ingress 
and its egress, and to place it in the ascendant . We may then carve xvhat 
face we choose upon a stone, and endow it with the power of aptation and 
destruction ; and the communicated power will long reside in the head thus 
ingeniously prepared. Pursuing these clear traditional directions, the ma¬ 
thematical philosopher Asius constructed, under a most favourable horo¬ 
scope, the celebrated Palladium ; which he presented to king Tros, as the 
infallible safeguard of Troy. It docs not appear however, that he used 
stone for the purpose: he rather preferred the bones of dead Pelops, out 
of which he framed the mystic image and then covered it with a human 
skin. By a similar process, I apprehend, Ilermes Trismegist was in the 
constant habit of making oracular statues, with which he was wont to 
accommodate his more curious friends. The Saracens of course possessed 
the secret, otherwise the Arab Haly were but an incompetent scholiast 
upon the divine Ptolemy. Accordingly we read of a marvellous fatidical 
head constructed by archbishop Gerebert, who learned the art from the 
Moors of Spain.' It would answer any question that was put to it; though 
sometimes, as that prelate (when sovereign pontiff by the name of Sylvester 
the second) found to his cost, with the mischievous ambiguity of the Del¬ 
phic tripod. Our own scientific countryman Roger Bacon made a similar 
head; which, when addressed, replied very sensibly, to the no small asto¬ 
nishment of the auditors. These speaking heads however are far surpassed 
in picturesque horror by the Teraph of the Rabbinical writers. If any 
one wished to prepare this tremendous implement of Magic, he slew a 
first-born male child, and tore off the head with his nails. This he sea¬ 
soned with salt and aromatics; and then placed it upon a golden dish, on 
which the name of an unclean spirit had been inscribed. The process 
being now completed, the Teraph was fixed in a hole of the wall with 
lighted tapers before it, and solemnly received the adoration of its framer. 

It would then give oracular responses \ The whole of this singular super- 
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book v. stition may be traced up to ancient idolatry. Every year a mimic head of 
the fatidical Osiris was set afloat on the Kile, and was thought miraculously 
to reach the coast of Phenicia. It was placed in a dish resembling the 
lunar crescent, as appears from a delineation of it taken from the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics 1 . This dish was what the Hindoos call Arglia: and it is 
worthy of notice, that the head of Jagan-Nath is placed in an exactly simi¬ 
lar lunette, which'rests upon the mundane egg*. 

The ship Argo was the floating coffin of Osiris ; and it was likewise the 
bark of the dead, in which they were ferried over the infernal lake to Ely¬ 
sium or the isles of the blessed. Such notions however were by no means 
confined to Egypt: they have equally prevailed among the Indo-Scytha?, the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Celts. Thus descending from remote anti¬ 
quity, they have at length, most probably through the Celtic channel, esta¬ 
blished themselves in the form of a very curious nautical superstition. 
Mariners relate many wonderful stories of a demon-frigate, wholly navi¬ 
gated by ghosts. It may easily be distinguished from all other vessels by 
the circumstance of its bearing a press of sail during the most tremendous 
storms, when mere ordinary ships are unable to shew a single inch of can¬ 
vass. The legend attached to it sufficiently bespeaks the origin of the 
superstition. As the great father was inclosed in his navicular coffin after 
lie had been cruelly slain by Typhon, and as he thus long continued in an 
erratic state on the surface of the ocean : so it is related, that some horrid 
murder once took place on board this infernal frigate, and that the appari¬ 
tions of the wicked crew are doomed for ever to wander on the surface of 
the mighty deep’. I recollect to have met with another nautical tale, 
which seems to have sprung from the very same source. A vessel is pur¬ 
suing her way through the great waters, when the mariners are' suddenly 
alarmed by the portentous semblance of a coffin. Self-impelled, it skims, 
like a boat, the yielding waves ; and ominously attends the ship on her pro¬ 
gress, until with the rapidity of lightning it darts to the haunted shore of 
some desolate island and is received with the mingled shrieks and wild 
laughter of unseen demons. 

1 See Plate I. Fig. 12. 1 Sec Hale J. Fig. 1G. 

J Seoit’s Rokcby, Cant. ii. note 'J. 
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Some such island as this, an Elysian Theba in the midst of the boundless chap.viii. 
ocean, produced that master-piece of our great dramatic poet, The Tempest. 

Vast as the powers of his fancy were, I doubt, whether, in this particular 
instance, he has absolutely imagined new worlds after exhausting the old. 

The inchantcd island of Prospero, his mystic cave, his ministers demoniacal 
and aerial, the presiding lady of the place, and the arrival of the storm- 
beaten ship, exquisitely and unconsciously as they have been worked up 
into a fascinating dramatic romance, are yet all equally the furniture of an¬ 
cient mythology. 

But it is time, that we bring tins sportive episodical excursion to a close, 
and direct our attention to more serious matters. The channel, through 
which the same speculative opinions and the same legendary tales of the 
hero-gods spread themselves over the face of the whole world, yet remains to 
be considered : and the consideration of it will furnish an additional testi¬ 
mony to the truth of the inspired history. 


* 
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CHAPTER I. 


Respecting the primeval Union of all Mankind in a single Body 
Politic, and the Building of the Tower of Babel. 


I. The fundamental identity of the various systems of pagan idolatry has 
been now ascertained, from their mutual agreement in points wholly arbi¬ 
trary, and from the circumstance of the same leading idea pervading the 
whole of them. Such being the case, it will necessarily follow, that these 
several systems could not have been contrived, independently of each other, 
within the different countries where they were respectively established ; but 
that they must have been brought, ready fashioned and completed, into all 
those various regions by the original planters : in other words, the inven¬ 
tion of them was not posterior, but prior, to the general colonization of tlio 
world. 

This requires us to suppose, that all mankind once formed but a single 
community, and therefore that once they were all assembled together with¬ 
in the limits of a. single district : for no other hypothesis will satisfactorily 
account for the circumstance of the self-same arbitrary system of idolatry 
being adopted by pagan nations in every quarter of the globe. Had each 
form of gentile theology been excogitated in the region where it prevailed, 
there would have been as many different forms as there were nations. These 
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• might have agreed in points which are not arbitrary, such as the mere wor¬ 
ship of the host of heaven or the mere veneration of deified ancestors : but 
it is utterly impossible, that they should have universally accorded, if such 
had been their origin, in matters which are altogether arbitrary and in cer¬ 
tain leading ideas which are equally arbitrary. A phenomenon of this de¬ 
scription plainly requires us to suppose, that they had all a common origin ; 
and consequently that they were imported into the newly settled countries, 
not invented posterior to the settlement of those countries. 

Hence it will follow, that the several bands of colonists all emigrated 
from some centrical region where the - prototypal system had been con¬ 
trived ; and therefore that they had all been once united in a single com¬ 
munity. 

II. This supposed fact is absolutely necessary to account for an existing 
circumstance, which otherwise is wholly inexplicable : and, accordingly, 
the necessity of such a fact would be felt in the abstract, even if we had no 
historical document to prove its reality. Here however Holy Scripture 
comes to our aid; and positively declares the occurrence of the very fact, 
which we have a priori found to be so essentially necessary. Thus, as the 
universally established legends of pagan mythology serve to demonstrate 
the strict veracity of the Mosaical history, with respect to the creation and 
the deluge and the two first families of men: so the necessary derivation of 
the several cognate systems of idolatrous worship from one common source 
proves its no less strict accuracy in treating of the early postdiluvian events. 
An argument from an existing phenomenon lias shewn, that all mankind 
must once have been joined together in a single body politic: the ancient 
history contained in the Pentateuch declares, that all mankind once icerc so 
joined together. 

We are informed, that, when the children of Noah had sufficiently in¬ 
creased, and while the whole earth was as yet of one lip and one mode of 
speech, they journeyed from the high lands of Ararat where the Ark had 
rested, and at length occupied a spacious plain in the land of Shinar. 
Here, unwilling to be dispersed in separate communities over the face of 
the whole globe, and actuated by a desire of remaining one great unbroken 
body politic, they began to build a vast pyramidal tower and to lay the 
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foundations of a city which should he the metropolis of their future empire, chap. 
But (>’od, whose purpose of a general and unconnected population of the 
world they thus sought to traverse, miraculously frustrated their design, 
lie confounded their language, so that they became unintelligible to each 
other; and tlm-> compelled them to relinquish their project, and to with¬ 
draw in separate bodies to the various regions of the earth which had been 
allotted to them. 

III. Such is the plain account of this important transaction, which has 
been delivered to us by inspired authority : and such is the manner, in which 
it has been commonly understood, previous to the new hypothesis struck 
out by the late Mr. Bryant*. As nothing that falls from that learned 
writer can be unworthy of attention, however we may be disposed to differ 
from it; I shall first briefly state his system, and then adduce my reasons 
for rejecting it in favour of the generally received opinion. 

]. He supposes, that, when mankind had sufficiently multiplied to carry 
into effect the divine purpose of colonizing the whole world, they separated 
from each other in Armenia after an orderly and regular manner; and 
retired quietly, by their families and their tribes, to their appointed settle¬ 
ments. This first postdiluvian event lie conceives to be described at large 
in the tenth chapter of Genesis. 

All however were not equally obedient. The children of Cush under 
the command of the ambitious Nimrod, disapproving of the countries which 
had been allotted to them, marched off towards the east through the defiles 
of the lofty Tauric range; circuited the southern extremity of the Caspian 
sea; and then, wheeling towards the south-west, reached at length the 
Babylonic plain of Shinar. These wanderings Mr. Bryant supposes to have 
occupied a considerable^ space of time, so that the adventurers did not 
arrive in Babylonia until a few years before the birth of Abraham, lienee, 
as various turbulent spirits from the other patriarchal families would pro¬ 
bably have joined them and would thus have swelled their ranks, they had 
become a great and numerous and hardy people, fully equal to the enter- 

* Something similar to that hypothesis had however been previously maintained by She- 
ringham. He contends, like Mr. Bryant, that the division of the earth in the days of Peleg 
was long prior to the dispersion from Babel. Shoving, de orig. gent. Anglor. p. ‘136. 
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boos vi. p r i z e meditated by their leader, when they appeared on the banks of the 
Euphrates. Here they found the posterity of Ashur settled, agreeably to 
the divine arrangement which all but themselves had peaceably obeyed 
many years before. These, unused to war and violence, they soon dispos¬ 
sessed: and the emigrants, being thus compelled to retire into a more 
northern region, became the founders of Nineveh. The Cushiin now built 
the pyramid and the city of Babylon ; with a view to establish themselves 
in the fertile country which they had so unjustly usurped, to form the 
nucleus of a projected great empire, and to guard against the apprehended 
danger of their future dissipation. But their scheme was miraculously 
frustrated ; they were compelled to desist from their undertaking; and they 
eminently encountered the very fate which they so much dreaded, for they 
were broken and scattered in a remarkable manner over the face of the 
whole earth. This second great postdiluvian event, which Mr. Bryant 
deems posterior by many years to the first orderly secession from Ar¬ 
menia, is detailed in the beginning of the eleventh chapter of Genesis, and 
is touched upon incidentally in the course of the tenth ; where mention is 
made of the ilight of Ashur and of the name of the Cuthic leader Nimrod '. 

Such an arrangement, he thinks, will account for the peculiar route of 
those, who were the architects of Babel. They arc said to have journeyed 
from the east in their progress to the plain of Shinar. Now, if they had 
comprehended all the children of Noah, their progress must have been 
from the north ; because Babylonia lies due south of Armenia. But, by 
making them to consist only of a single tribe and by bringing the era of the 
tower many years lower down than it is usually placed, every dilliculty is 
avoided, and the whole narrative becomes clear and consistent. 

There is yet, he conceives, a further advantage in the hypothesis. Moses 
tells us, that they came from the east; and Berosus declares, that, when 
they quitted the mountain where the Ark rested, they travelled in a circle 
previous to their arrival in Babylonia*. Thus profane history is found 
exactly to accord with sacred history : for it is obv ions, that emigrants 


’ Gen. xi. 1—f). x. 8—12. 
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from Armenia could not possibly reach Babylonia from the cast unless they chap. i. 
had first journeyed circuitously. 

When the Cuthites had been broken and dispersed from Shinar, they 
wandered in detached masses to many different parts of the world. 
Wherever they came, they were alike superior in arts and arms to those 
whom they invaded. Their penal dispersion seems to have been no real 
punishment to them : for they were universally victorious ; and, wherever 
they established themselves, they compelled the subjugated nations to 
apostatise from the pure patriarchal worship and to adopt the peculiar 
superstition of which they were the inventors. Hence Mr. Bryant accounts 
for the strong resemblance perceptible between the theological systems of 
so many different countries. All these regions had been conquered by de¬ 
tached bands of Cuthites; and the same idolatrous superstition had been 
equally introduced by the same agents into all of them '. 

2. In viewing any hypothesis, the mind is almost involuntarily led, first 
to estimate its probability, and then to consider how far it will adequately 
account for certain actually existing phenomena. Now in each of these 
inquiries, which are immediately connected, we seem to feel ourselves dis¬ 
appointed ; we seem to have causes assigned, which are not equal to the 
effects produced. 

While the Cuthites were wandering in the east, from the time of their 
quitting Armenia until within a few years of the birth of Abraham; the 
tribes, which had obediently retired to their several allotments with the 
divine blessing on their heads, would have been rapidly growing up - into 
well politied and comparatively powerful nations. The Cuthites mean¬ 
while would also be increasing in population : and let us grant (what uni¬ 
versal experience however forbids us to grant), that they increased during 
their nomade state in an equal degree with the tribes which had peaceably 
organized themselves in their respective countries. In this case, or even 
with a much smaller population, it is easy to conceive, that men of their 
hardy habits might be more than a match for the quiet Ashurites and might 
without much difficulty drive them out of the land of Shinar. 
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book vi. Hitherto then we have met with no very serious impediments, so far as 
the probability of the matter is concerned : but now we shall begin to find 
much that is hard of belief. This single tribe, while engaged in building 
the tower, is miraculously broken into small fragments, and scattered over 
the face of the whole earth. Mr. Bryant himself insists strongly, from the 
testimony of pagan writers, on the extreme alarm felt by the different mem¬ 
bers of it when thus supernaturally visited ; and describes them, as fleeing 
with confused rapidity in every direction. Now, under such circum¬ 
stances, is it credible, that these poor dispirited panic-stricken disjointed 
fugitives should immediately attack the surrounding well-setlled nations; 
not only attack, but universally subdue them; not only subdue them, but 
compel the vanquished to renounce the patriarchal religion of Noah and to 
adopt instead of it the idolatrous superstition invented by the conquerors? 
Mr. Bryant’s great and valuable work does indeed chiefly treat of the theo¬ 
logy of Greece, Egypt, and Phcnicia: but in fact, as we have seen, the 
identical system, which was established in those countries, was equally 
established with more or less perfection in every quarter of the globe ; so 
that, if wc wish to account for the universal adoption of it on the present 
theory, we shall be obliged to suppose, that these miserable petty bands of 
fugitive Cuthites, striking off from Babel in all directions, achieved the con¬ 
quest of the whole world, and invariably proved themselves superior to the 
nations as they existed in the days of Abraham \ 

Yet this is the least difficulty, which the hypothesis requires ns to en¬ 
counter. I.ct us then grant, that small bands of warlike marauders, when 
they had a little recovered from their first panic, might subdue consider¬ 
able nations, which hail been little accustomed to the arts of war and which 
had hitherto been happily devoted to the arts of peace: for no doubt, as 
all history abundantly testifies, much may be effected by small compact 
bodies of intrepid adventurers against communities very far exceeding them 
in numerical strength. Still how can wc believe, that men under their 
peculiar circumstances could universally succeed in overthrowing pine 

* Mr. Bryant, for instance, brings a fragment of I lie Cusbilc Shepherds immediately 
from Babel to Kgypl, and makes them conquer that country without the least difficulty. 
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theism and in compelling the adoption of their own monstrous superstition? chap. 
It is Air more easy to conquer the body than the mind. Hence it rarely 
happens, that, when a large umvarlike civilized people has been subdued by 
a comparative handful of military rovers, the former has exchanged its own 
religion for that of the latter. On the contrary, the very reverse is ordina¬ 
rily the case : the civilized are indeed overthrown by the arms of the rude; 
but the rude, in the course of a few generations, adopt the theology of the 
civilized. So that, whenever this does not occur, two religions subsist in 
the vanquished country, and the victors appear like an unblending colony 
in the midst of the conquered. Instances of these varied effects of subju¬ 
gation may be adduced from the several cases of the Goths and the Ro¬ 
mans, the Turks and the Greeks, the Monguls and the Hindoos, and the 
Tatars and the Chinese. 

I have here plainly argued on the supposition, that no more reluctance 
existed on the part of those who were vanquished by the Cushites than what 
usually exists in men to change the religion of their fathers; a reluctance 
however so strong, that in Scripture it is even mentioned proverbially 1 : 
yet 1 have argued on no higher supposition. How much then will the in¬ 
credibility be augmented, when we recollect the singularly unfavourable 
circumstances under which the Cuthites are supposed to have attempted 
and accomplished the proselytism of the whole world. Pagan tradition, 

Mr. Bryant himself being judge, will prove, how generally the failure at 
Babel was known, and how decidedly it was ascribed to the special inter¬ 
position of an offended Deity. Now', though such is the infatuation of . 
idolatry, that no judgments will wean from it those who have once em¬ 
braced it; yet the nations, which had not apostatised with the builders of 
the tow er but w hich had peaceably adhered to the old patriarchal theology, 
vanquished as they were in battle, would shrink w ith horror from a foreign 
superstition which they knew to be branded by the vengeance of heaven. 

We may easily conceive, that the Cuthites might satisfy themselves' with 
respect to their portentous dispersion on the delusive principles of their 
own philosophical apostasy: but it is not so easy to conceive, that their 


* Hath a nation changed their gods, tehich are yet no goth? Jerera. ii. 11. 
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book vi. arguments would satisfy an irritated and vanquished population, which' to 
the natural hatred of a violently imposed yoke added the full conviction 
that their detested and tyrannical conquerors were impious wretches marked 
out for the general abhorrence of the faithful by the finger of Jehovah him¬ 
self. 

3. These are the difficulties which Mr. Bryant’s system has to surmount, 
even supposing that mere abstract ratiocination could alone be opposed to 
it, even admitting the Mosaical account to be so ambiguous that we are 
fairly at liberty to ascribe the building of the tower either to all mankind or 
to a single tribe. But, in fact, no such ambiguity exists : the narrative of 
the inspired historian, after all the pains bestowed upon it by this great 
scholar to make it speak a language suitable to his theory, palpably declares, 
when understood according to its plain and obvious tenor, that the whole 
race of mankind was assembled together in the plains of Babylonia and 
was concerned in building the pyramid. This interesting and important 
topic has been so very ably discussed by Mr. Penn, that he seems to me to 
have set the question at rest for ever. I have merely to abstract his argu¬ 
ments, corroborating them with some additional remarks which have 
escaped the notice of that acute and satisfactory writer '. 

(1.) The first step necessarily taken by Mr. Bryant is to propose an 
alteration of our common English version ; for, as it stands at present, it 
directly contradicts his hypothesis, lienee he would render the passage, 
which treats of the building of the tower, in the following manner. 1. And 
every region was of one lip and mode of speech. £. And it came to pass, 
in the journeying of people from the cast, that they found a plain in the 
land of Shinar, and they dwelt there. 3. And one amn said to another: 
Go to ; let us make brick, and burn them thoroughly. And they had brick 
for stone ; and slime had they for mortar. 4. And they said: Go to ; let 
us build us a city and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven ; and let 
vs make us a mark (or signal), that we may not be scattered abroad upon 
the surface of every region. 5. rind the Lord came down to see the city 


* Jlrtnorks on 1 he eastern origination of Mankind by Granville Penn, Es<[ in Oriental 
vfnllwt, vol. ii. numb. 1 ami 2. 
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and the tower, which the children of men were building. 6. And the Lord chap. 
said: Behold, the people is one, and they have all one lip (or pronunciation), 
and this they begin to do; and now nothing zvill be refrained from them, 
which they have imagined to do. 7. Go to; let us go down, and there confound 
their Up, that they may not understand one another s lip (or pronunciation). 

8. So the Lord scattered them abroad from thence over the face of every 
region : and they left off to build the city. 9. Therefore is the name of it 
called Babel, because the Lord did there confound the lip of the whole 
land: and from thence did the Lord scatter them over the face of every 
region (or of the zvhole earth). 

Mr. Bryant has, I think, in some points improved our common transla¬ 
tion ; but none of these bear upon the question, which is at present before 
us : and to that question I would strictly confine myslf. 

That the Hebrew word Aretz, like the Greek Ge and the Latin Terra, 
denotes either the earth in general or a region in particular, is indisputable: 
and it may properly be added, that the Hebrew phrase Col Aretz, precisely 
like the English phrase all the world, means either the whole material 
globe or all its living inhabitants. The only point therefore is, whether 
Mr. Bryant is warranted by the context in giving to the expression such a 
turn as he has done. In the first verse, according to his translation, we 
read, And every region was of one lip and inode of speeech ; and, in the 
ninth, The Lord did there confound the lip of the whole land. By this 
method of rendering, he plainly means to insinuate, that, at the epoch of 
the tower, every region peopled by the supposed antecedent migrations of 
the three great families had but one dialectic pronunciation, so that the 
members of those families, however locally separated, could as yet under¬ 
stand each other; but that, when the Cuthites were supernaturally visited, 
the lip of the whole land occupied by them, that is, the pronunciation of the 
whole land of Shinar, was alone confounded. Now the context, as viewed 
in the original, is utterly incapable of bearing such a gloss. 

What Mr. Bryant variously renders in these two verses every region and 
the whole land, annexing to the two phrases very different ideas, is in 
reality one and the same expression Col Aretz. Hence it is evident, 
by every rule of good composition, that the language of Col Aretz , 
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• mentioned in the first verse as being uniformly the same, must be 
the identical language of Col Aretz, which in the ninth verse is said to 
have been confounded: for we are first told, that Col Aretz had but one 
language ; and afterwards we are told, that the originally one language of 
Col Aretz was confounded at Babel. Such being the case, whatever Col 
Aretz means in the one passage, it evidently must mean the very same in the 
other. Consequently, if in the first verse it be translated every region, it 
must in the ninth verse also be translated every j'egion: or, inversely, if in 
the ninth verse it be translated the whole land, it must in the first verse 
also be translated the whole land. And again, whatever idea is annexed to 
the expression in the one passage, the same must likewise be annexed to it 
in the other. So that, if in the ninth verse it mean the xchole land of Shinar, 
such also must be its meaning in the first verse: and, on the contrary, if 
in the first verse it mean every region or the xchole earth (which arc syno¬ 
nymous), such also must be its meaning in the ninth verse. Now, in the 
ninth verse, it might mean the xchole land of Shinar : but, in the first, it 
cannot: because as yet the future builders of the tower have not arrived in 
Babylonia,' and consequently as yet the land of Shinar has not been men¬ 
tioned. The phrase therefore in the first verse must determine the mean¬ 
ing of the phrase in the ninth ; not the phrase in the ninth, the meaning of 
the phrase in the first. But the phrase, as it occurs in the first verse, 
clearly means every region or the xchole earth in the sense of all mankind: 
consequently, we are told in the first verse, that, antecedently to the build¬ 
ing of the tower, all mankind were of one lip and mode of pronunciation. 
Hence it must undeniably follow, that the phrase, as it occurs in the ninth 
verse, must equally mean the xchole earth in the sense of all mankind: con¬ 
sequently, we are told in the ninth verse, that the lip of all mankind was 
confounded at Babel. 

This however could not have occurred, if all mankind had not been 
assembled at I label : for it were idle to suppose, that the lip of all the 
families, which (according to Mr. Bryant) had quietly retired to their 
allotted settlements long before the building of the tower, and which of 
course had no concern in that daring enterprise; that the lip (I say) of all 
the families upon the face of the earth should suddenly have been con- 
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founded, because God thought proper to use that mode of effecting the chap. r. 
dispersion of the rebellious Cuthitcs alone. All mankind, therefore, must 
have been assembled at Babel; all mankind must have been engaged in 
building the tower; all mankind must have jointly formed the one people 
or community, mentioned by the sacred historian; and all mankind must 
have been dispersed from that central point to every quarter of the habi¬ 
table globe. 

(2.) This conclusion readers Moses consistent with himself; but the 
theory of Mr. Bryant makes him wholly inconsistent, as will soon appear 
if we attend to his account of the dispersion contained in the tenth 
chapter. 

In that part of his narrative he no less than thrice informs us, that the 
descendants of Noah, in the three lines of Japhet and 1 lam and Shem, 
divided the habitable world among them, not only according to their fami¬ 
lies and their nations, but likewise according to their languages '. Hence 
it is evident, that the confusion of tongues, whatever might be its precise 
nature which I stop not now to consider, must have taken place anterior 
to that division of the earth; which is described in the tenth chapter, and 
which Mr. Bryant contends to have been long prior to the events of Babel. 

But we are assured by Moses, that there was but one language before the 
building of the tower; so that all mankind could then converse intelligibly 
together: and he afterwards tells us, that this language or mode of pro* 
nuneiation, or whatever it might be, was miraculously confounded ere the 
tower was completed; so that they, who before could understand each 
other, were mutually unintelligible*. Now, let this have been effected in 
what way it might, a diversity of languages, as to all the substantial pur¬ 
poses of intercommunication, was here most undoubtedly introduced: for 
they, who could understand each other, spoke what may be fairly called the 
same language; and they, who could not understand each other, spoke what 
may effectively at least be styled different languages. 

If then we put these several matters together, Mr. Bryant’s system will 
be plainly irreconcileable with the result necessarily deduced from them. 


* Gen. x. 5, 20, 31. 
Pag. Idol. 
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*ook vi. The earth was divided by the posterity of Noah, according to their lan¬ 
guages: consequently, at the time of this division various languages were 
in use among them. There was but one language however in the world 
before the building of the tower: and that language was so confounded 
during the progress of the work, that men became unintelligible to each 
other. This circumstance, which is described as a confusion of the lan¬ 
guage of the zohole earth or of all mankind, produced a separation of the 
originally one people or single community: and the separation led to a 
general dispersion of the builders, 'who had before spoken the same lan¬ 
guage, but who now spoke different languages, lienee it is evident, that 
the division of the earth, which is set forth in the tenth chapter, did not 
precede the building of the tower, as Mr. Bryant contends: but, on the 
contrary, that it succeeded it; that it was in reality produced by the mira¬ 
culous confusion of lip, which took place at Babel; and that it was not 
effected, until the originally one people had been scattered from the plain of 
Shinar over the face of the whole globe. 

Such is the account, which Moses gives of these important transactions : 
and it exactly accords with the gentile traditions, which have come down 
to us. They represent all the early postdiluvians, as being concerned in 
the building of the tower; they describe their king, as being an universal 
monarch or the sovereign of the world ; they speak of a miraculous con¬ 
fusion of languages; and they declare, that this confusion produced a ge¬ 
neral dispersion of the confederates'. The same opinion was entertained 
by the dews, as we may gather very unequivocally from Josephus. That 
w riter does not suppose, that a mere single tribe had wandered to Babylonia 
w here they became the exclusive architects of the tower : but he intimates, 
agreeably no doubt to the ordinary belief of his countrymen, that all the 
children both of Shem and of Ham and of Juphet, when they descended 
from the mountains of Armenia, collectively established themselves in the 

plain of Shinar \ 

• Joseph. Ant. Jiul. lib. i. c. 4, Euscb. Prirp. Evan. lib. ix. c. 1 1, Syncell. Clironog. 
p. 44. C’fdrc.i. 1 list. Coiupond. p. 11. Asiat. lies. vol. ii. p. 48, SO. Euscb. Chron. 

1 Ant. Jiul. lib. i. c. 5. 
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(3.) What has been said is in itself sufficient to demonstrate the erro- chap. i 
ncousness of Mr. Bryant's theory: which supposes first a general and 
orderly, and then a particular and disorderly, dispersion of the early post- 
diluvians; which ascribes the building of the tower to a single tribe; and 
which exhibits that tribe, as alone affected by the miraculous confusion of 
lip. Yet, to render the discussion more complete, it will be proper to 
notice some other matters, which are immediately connected with it, or 
which may rather be said to form a constituent part of it. 

Towards the commencement of the Mosaical history of the tower, Mr. 

Bryant renders the original Hebrew It came to pass in the journeying of 
people. By this version he would insinuate the meaning of the passage to 
be; that some one people, now first mentioned after the great body of 
mankind had quietly retired to their allotted settlements, suddenly invaded 
the land of Shinar, and there became exclusively the architects of the Baby- 
Ionic tower. Such a gloss is indeed necessary to the system advocated by 
that learned writer; but a bare inspection of the original is sufficient to 
prove its inadmissibility. The absolutely literal translation of the passage 
is, It came to pass in the journeying of them: and the sense of it is accu¬ 
rately expressed in our common version, It came to pass as they journeyed. 

No mention is made of Mr. Bryant’s newly-appearing people: and, so far 
from a hitherto-unheard-of body of actors being brought upon the stage, 
the pronoun (hem or they plainly refers to some persons already specified 
in the narrative. These persons, accordingly, we find regularly noticed in 
the exordium; from which Mr. Bryant, by the unauthorized introduction 
of the word people, entirely separates the connected sequel. Now the whole 
earth, or all mankind', was of one lip and of one mode of speech. And it 
came to pass, in the journeying of them. Thus view the whole passage 
together; and the sense is most palpably altogether different from that, 
which Mr. Bryant would impose upon it. The pronoun them does not 
describe a people, now heard of for the first time: but it obviously relates 
to the whole earth or to all mankind. We are told in short, that, when all 

* Thus the Persian Targum, which Walton has printed in the fourth volume of his Poly¬ 
glot!, accurately expresses the sense of the original. Fuit universus pnpulus terree nidus 
sermonis et verborum uniusinodi. 
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BOOK VI. mankind spoke an universally intelligible language, they; that is to say, 
by every rule of grammar, all mankind: they arrived, in the course of their 
journeying, at the plain of Shinar. Here, acting as one people or as a single 
community, they proceeded to build a city and a toner. But God mira¬ 
culously confounded their language; that is to say, the language of the 
whole earth or of all mankind previously described as being one : and thus 
scattered them over the face of the globe: them, that is to say, still the all 
mankind, who had spoken originally a single language, and who mutually 
intelligible had travelled to Shinar'. Nothing can be more plain and un¬ 
equivocal than the whole narrative. It proceeds step by step from the 
exordium to the conclusion. But, in so doing, it shews, that the architects 
of Babel were all mankind; not a single tribe or people , which is suddenly 
brought forward to our notice. 

IV. Here however it may be asked, If the Ark rested upon a mountain 
in Armenia, how could all mankind reach Babylon by a journey from the 
east ? To this question it might be amply sufficient to reply, that, as Bc- 
rosus positively declares the founders of that great city to have travelled 
from .Armenia by a circuitous route, and as there is no more difficulty in 
ascribing such a route to all mankind collectively than to a single tribe 
particularly: it might be sufficient to reply, that, when the children of Noah 
left mount Ararat, they first journeyed eastward; and afterwards, wheeling 
in circle, arrived in the plain of Shinar by a westward progress. Such an 
answer would certainly be plausible, because it might seem to be supported 
by the pagan testimony of Bcrosus : for, if the founders of Babel travelled 
from Armenia in a circle, as he says they did, and as the very geography 
of the country shews they must have done; then of course, by whatever 
route they might arrive in the plain of Shinar, their journey thither could 
not have been directly from the north. Here therefore I think Mr. Penn 
wrong in saying, that Mr. Bryant’s theory rests mainly on the supposed 
arrival of a people from the east: for such, in exact accordance with Bc- 
rosns, might equally have been the progress ot those who built the tower, 

* Such is the sense, which Simon rightly ascribes to the passage: to pro/icisci corum , id 
est omnis terra. 
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whether they comprized all mankind or were confined to a single tribe. 
But, as this imagined oriental progress has been the grand substratum of 
another hypothesis, though assuredly not of that which we have been con¬ 
sidering; and, as Mr. Penn is clearly right in his proposed version of the 
phrase, so generally rendered and understood from the east: I shall pro¬ 
ceed to point out, what seems to have been the actual route of the Noa- 
chidsc when they descended from the heights of Armenia; noticing by the 
way the theory, to which I have just alluded. 

From the supposed declaration that the founders of Babel travelled thi¬ 
ther in a westerly direction, and from the undoubted circumstance that this 
journey is the first recorded movement after the deluge, Dr. Shuckford and 
more recently Mr. Wilford have argued, that the Ark could not have rested 
upon the mountains of Armenia, but that the Ararat of Moses is to be sought 
far to the east of Babylon. Here, accordingly, it is supposed to be found: 
and the high land at the source of the Ganges, which coincides geographi¬ 
cally with the poetical Meru, and which is constantly said by the.natives 
to have received the ark of Satyavrata, is determined to be the true scrip¬ 
tural Ararat. 

It is superfluous on the present occasion to repeat the arguments, by 
which I have already shewn that the Ararat of Moses must certainly be 
placed in the land of Armenia, however we may be able to reconcile such 
a situation with the progress of the early postdiluvians': I have rather to 
point out, on how very sandy a foundation that hypothesis rests, which 
would argue the remote oriental scite of Ararat from the circumstance of a 
westerly journey to Babylon. Even allowing such a journey to have taken 
place, the concession would be rather adverse than favourable to the theory 
now before us: for, since Berosus declares from the old Chaldean records 
that the founders of the tower reached the plain of Shinar by a circular 
route; it is obvious, that, if they had really set out from the Indian Meru, 
they must have approached the plain, not from the east, but either from the. 
north or the south. I am however fully persuaded with Mr. Penn, that 
this oriental journey never had any existence, and that it has entirely origi- 


CHAP. 


1 Vide supra book ii. c, 1. § IV. 
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book vi. nateil from a ver}' commonly received erroneous translation. The word 
rendered the east springs from a root, which denotes priority either of place 
or of time: and it came to signify the east, because by the ancients that 
quarter was deemed the front or fore part of the world. But, agreeably 
to its origin, it does not merely signify the east: it equally conveys the idea 
of priority in point of time . Accordingly, the very same word is in other 
passages rightly translated from the beginning or at the first, not from the 
east: and, as Mr. Penn has excellently shewn, this is by no means the only 
place, in which the faulty rendering from the east has been thoughtlessly 
adopted from the Greek interpreters. These indeed, by a mistranslation, 
bring the builders of the tower from the east: and, as their error has been 
received into more than one modern version, so it has formed the basis of 
more than one speculative hypothesis. But, among the ancients, we find 
a very different sense ascribed to the original expression. The old Chal¬ 
dee Paraphrase of Onkelos, the Targum of Jerusalem, Aquila, and Jerome, 
all agree to render it in the beginning or at the first: and the Jewish his¬ 
torian Josephus, while he is wholly silent respecting any oriental migration, 
simply intimates, that, when the posterity of Noah quitted the heights of 
Armenia, the place where they first established themselves was the plain 
of Sliinar \ lienee, I think, we may safely pronounce, that the passage 
omdit to be translated as follows. Anil the whole world was of one lip and 
of one mode of speech. And it came to pass, when they first journeyed, 
that they found a plain in the land of Shinar. 

This version, when taken in connection with the general preceding con¬ 
text, gives us a clear and regular account of the most early postdiluvian 
transactions. And that account serves finally to demonstrate the crronc- 
ousness of Mr. Bryant’s system: that there were txco dispersions of man¬ 
kind ; the one general and shortly after the deluge, the other particular and 
immediately after the frustrated attempt at Babel. First, the family of 
Noah quit the Ark on the summit of mount Ararat. Next, they remain, 
during a certain period, in the land of Armenia; until their numbers have 
sufficiently increased, and the lower grounds arc sufficiently dried, to cncou- 


1 Ilia expression is nfurov. Anl. Juil. lib. i. c. 5, 
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rage or require an emigration. Then, \vhilc they as yet all speak the same chap. r. 
language, they undertake their first journey in one great body or com¬ 
munity. This journey brings them to the plain of Shinar. Here they 
make a halt, with a firm determination not to separate from each other, 
but jointly to found a single universal empire. For that purpose, they 
proceed to build a city and a pyramidal temple. But, their plan being in 
direct and known contradiction to the divine purpose, God miraculously 
confounds their speech, so that they are no longer intelligible to each other: 
and the consequence is, that from the centrical point of Babel they arc scat¬ 
tered over the face of the whole earth. 

Respecting the particular route by which they arrived in the plain of 
Shinar, Moses then is wholly silent: but, as Berosus declares it to have 
been circuitous or circular, and as there seems to be no reason why we 
should reject his testimony, it will not be foreign to the present discussion 
if we make some inquiries into the matter. 

Mr. Penn, with his usual felicity, and guided only by a geographical view 
of the country, supposes their line of march to have been directed by the 
course of the great river Euphrates. This mighty stream, rising in the 
mountains of Armenia, flows originally in a westerly direction: then it 
turns to the south: and at length, bending eastward, it reaches Babylon 
from the north-west. Its progress therefore is circuitous: and, as the ap¬ 
proach to Shinar from Armenia would be most easily and naturally effected 
by following its winding course; so, in that case, the route of the emigrants 
would minutely correspond with the description given of it by Berosus. 

Such is Mr. Penn’s very happy conjecture: but there are some parti¬ 
culars, which seem almost to convert it to a moral certainty. 

The entire tenor of the argument, which pervades the present work, tends 
to establish the position, that the idolatry of the whole world emanated from 
Babylon. But this circumstance necessarily requires us to suppose, that 
the builders of the tower were well acquainted with the course of their 
sacred river Euphrates: because one of the most prominent features of 
the mythology framed by them is the descent of the holy stream from the 
mountain of the floating Moon. Now, had 1 hey reached Babylon by the 
opposite circuit which Mr. Bryant ascribes to the Cuthites in order that he 
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. may bring them from the cast, they would entirely have left the Euphrates: 
and the necessary consequence would have been a total ignorance of its 
source; for, judging by the direction of its current as it approaches the 
plain of Shinar, they would have been inclined conjecturally to place its 
fountains rather in the west than in the north. They did however know, 
that it arose in Armenia; because they could not have framed their my- 
thologic system without such knowledge : and they could not have attained 
this knowledge, unless they had pursued its course during their emigration 
to Babylon. Hence we seem obliged to conclude with Mr. Penn, that their 
line of march was along the circuitous valley of the Euphrates, which would 
conduct them by easy steps to the plain of Shinar. 

There is yet another particular, though of a more conjectural nature; 
which, if it possess any solidity, will again bring us to the very same con¬ 
clusion. That great linguist, Sir William Jones, has ascertained, that 
Sanscrit was one of the three primeval languages which originated in the 
first postdiluvian empire of Iran; an empire, which must certainly be iden¬ 
tified with the Babylonic empire of Nimrod. Now the real eastern name, 
which the Greeks have thought proper to express Euphrates, is well known 
to be Phrat: and, accordingly, it is so written by Moses. But, in the 
Sanscrit, Vratta, pronounced Vrat denotes a circle. Hence it is not 
unreasonable to conjecture, that the holy stream of the Babylonians was 
called Phrat or Vrat from the well-ascertained form of its course; the 
river Phrat being equivalent to the river of the circle: and hence I 
think it far from impossible, that Bcrosus actually described his forefathers 
as travelling from Armenia bp the Phrat; that by this he meant the river, 
which bore a name expressive of its course; that his Greek translator, 
knowing the import of the word and mistaking a proper for a common 
name, accurately enough rendered it peril'or circularly; and that thus the 
founders of the lower arc said in the Greek version of Bcrosus to have 
travelled circularly, while Bcrosus himself had really exhibited them as tra¬ 
velling along the coin'sc of the Phrat or Prat. 


* In the pronunciation of Sanscrit words, the final a is quiescent, like the unaccented 
final c of the French. See Moor’s Ilind. l’anth. p. ITU. 


CHAPTER II. 


Respecting the Epoch and Duration of the primeval Iranian 
Empire, and the peculiar Form of its Civil Policy. 


The seat of the Assyrian empire, of the Babylonico-Assyrian empire, 
and of the Medo-Persian empire, was, in a large sense, the region, which, 
by its present inhabitants, is still denominated Iran. 

Of this noble district the boundary line, in its utmost extent, followed 
the entire course of the Euphrates, including some considerable towns 
anil provinces on the western side of the river. Arriving at the sea, it 
coasted Persia or Iran proper and other Iranian provinces to the delta of 
the Sindhu or Indus. From that point it ascended with the river to its 
source in the mountains of Cashgar: whence again it descended with the 
Jaihun or Gihon, until that stream loses itself in the lakes of Khwarezm. 
Thence it passed to the Caspian sea, of which it skirted the whole southern 
extremity. Next it mounted along the banks of the Cur or Cyrus to the 
ridges of Caucasus, from which it dropped to the eastern shore of the 
Euxine. And from that shore, by the several Grecian seas, it returned, 
including the lower Asia, to the fountains of the Euphrates'. 

1 Sir W. Jones’s Disc, on the Pers. Asiat. Res. vol. ii. p. 43, 44. See a map of tin’s 
country in Ouseley’s Epit. of Persian History. 
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Such was Tran in its greatest extent: and it obviously comprehended 
within its limits the empires of Assyria, Babylon, and Persia. It likewise 
nearly coincided with that extensive Asiatic region, which the Hindoos 
denominate Citsha-dwip-unthin or the hither laud of Cush: for we may 
collect from a variety of circumstances, that Cnsha-dwip extends, from the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the mouths of the Nile, to Serhind on the 
borders of India'. 

I. The empire of Nimrod and his Cushim, from whose long-rooted pre¬ 
dominance Cusha-dwip clearly received its appellation, seems to have 
comprehended a considerable part of centrical Iran almost from its very 
commencement: for its limits, even during the life-time of its founder, are 
marked out by the inspired historian with great precision. We are told, 
that the mere beginning of his kingdom teas Babel, and Erech, and Accad, 
and Ca/nch, in the land of Shinar 1 : so that his infant empire was commen¬ 
surate with that large and fertile district, containing three subordinate cities 
as well as the metropolitan Babylon. 

But, though such was the beginning of his kingdom, its power did not 
remain stationary, nor was Babel long the seat of government. The dis¬ 
persion indeed took from him a large proportion of his subjects; but he 
had still a sufficient number remaining very greatly to extend his domi¬ 
nions northward. Mortified at the check which he had received, and dis¬ 
gusted with his late metropolis which had witnessed it, lie went out of the 
land of Shinar into the region, which was chielly peopled by the children 
of Ashur, and which from that patriarch took the name of Ashur or Assyria . 
Here he built a new capital upon the Tigris or Hiddekel; and, calling it 
after his own appellation Ninas (for Nimrod or the rebel was a term of 
reproach), he reigned henceforth at Nineveh 3 : here also he built three 
other towns, Rehoboth, Calah, and Rcseu ; which last, though but of infe¬ 
rior note, is yet declared by Moses to have been a great city 

When he thus removed his seat of empire, we have no reason to sup¬ 
pose that he therefore relinquished his hold upon the rich province of 

' Ai;iat. lies. vol. iii. p. 5k 1 Gen. x. 10. 3 See Hales’s Chron, vol. ii. p. 50. 

4 Gen. x. 11 , 12 . See Hales’s Chron. vol. iii, p. 1 <>, 20. 
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Shinar or Babylonia : the words of the historian seem evidently enough to chap. n. 
imply the very contrary. Moses is describing the progress of his power: 
his kingdom commenced indeed with Babel and three other cities; but 
Assyria, with a new metropolis and three inferior towns, was soon added 
to it. He reigned therefore from the confines of Armenia to the shores of 
the Erythrban sea; and, though prevented from attaining universal sove¬ 
reignty, he was still by far the greatest of the early postdiluvian monarchs. 

He was not only the founder of Babylon : but that mighty and ancient 
empire, which from the locality of its capital Nineveh has usually been 
styled the Assyrian empire, and which many have erroneously esteemed a 
kingdom hi the Shemite line of Ashur, was in reality but a continuation of 
his primeval Cutbic sovereignty. The province indeed, where the metro¬ 
polis was situated, was chiefly peopled by the descendants of Ashur; just 
as the provinces of Aram and Madai and Elam were chiefly peopled by the 
children of the patriarchs who bore those names: but the governing dy¬ 
nasty, and the associated military nobility, were certainly of the line of 
Cush. Hence, as the power of the Cushim extended over the whole em¬ 
pire of Iran; and as the military nobility of that house must have pos¬ 
sessed lordships in every part of it, much in the same manner as the Nor¬ 
man barons parcelled out the Saxon realm of England among themselves: 
the entire region, over which they presided, though comprehending the set¬ 
tlements of Aram and Ashur and Madai and Elam, is yet not improperly 
denominated by the Hindoo geographers Cusha-divip; as it is sometimes 
styled by the Greek writers Ethiopia, and by the inspired penmen the land 
of Cush. This region in short, so designated, was the empire indeed of 
Cush : hut it was by no means entirely occupied by his posterity. 

Babylon, the scene of Nimrod’s humiliating discomfiture, appears to 
have long remained in a neglected state and (except perhaps during the 
short dynasty of the Arabian invaders, as they have been called) to have 
sunk to the condition of a provincial town: whence, many years after¬ 
wards, Nebuchadnezzar, who reigned over the revived Cuthic empire which 
was formed by the union of the later Assyrian and Babylonian monarchies, 
claimed to have been the founder of that ancient city, which he rebuilt and 
made the seat of his government. He teas indeed its founder, in the same 
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book vi. sense that Constantine was the founder of Constantinople; accordingly, he 
himself speaks of having built it for the house of the kingdom 1 : but we 
know, that its real and original founder was Nimrod. The language how¬ 
ever, used by Nebuchadnezzar, sufficiently proves, that Babylon had been 
for ages consigned to obscurity: and it thus confirms the declaration of 
Moses, that Nimrod forsook it ere its buildings were completed, and that 
he made the Assyrian Nineveh his capital. 

In this view of the early Cuthic empire, I have followed tire marginal 
reading of our English translation, which, I think, undoubtedly conveys 
the sense of the original: for Moses does not tell us, that out of that land 
•went forth Ashur and built Nineveh ; but that out of that land he, namely 
Nimrod, went forth into Ashur or Assyria and built Nineveh. The whole 
context of the passage requires such a translation. Moses is not treating 
of the man Ashur; which would here be perfectly out of place, since lie 
is describing the various settlements of Ilam: but he is plainly marking 
out the limits of the Cuthic empire, which was founded by Nimrod the 
grandson of that patriarch. Ilcncc, when he teaches us that the beginning 
of Nimrod’s kingdom was Babel and its dependencies; we are naturally 
led to expect, by every law of good writing, that he will next give us some 
information with regard to its progress. And this he does very satisfac¬ 
torily, if we adopt the marginal translation of our English Bible; for he 
tells us, that Nimrod began his kingdom with Babel, that lie after-wards left 
it when it became a marked object of divine wrath, and that lie went into 
Assyria where he built Nineveh ; but, if we abide by the other version, wc 
throw the whole narrative into confusion; for we make the historian de¬ 
scribe indeed the beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom, but wc exhibit him as 
immediately quitting his subject and as abruptly flying off to a supposed 
building of Nineveh by Ashur. Nor is this the only objection. All man¬ 
kind, as we have seen, were assembled in the land of Shinar: therefore all 
mankind, at the time of the dispersion, equally abandoned the unfinished 
Babylon, and equally went out of the laud where it was situated, lienee, 
if all indifferently proceeded from this centrical point; it is hard to say. 


* Dan. iv. 30, 
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why the particular emigration of Ashur should have been thought more cnAP - "• 
worthy of special notice, than the particular emigration of any other 
patriarch . Had Ashur been the founder of Nineveh, we should have been 
told so in the-proper place, when Moses came to treat of the settlements of 
Slicm : never surely would a good writer so flagrantly have departed from 
order and method, for no better apparent reason than to give us the pal¬ 
pably impertinent information that Ashur did certainly emigrate from the 
land of Shinar \ 

These arguments are the arguments of Bochart: and they arc unanswer¬ 
able on the supposition, that all mankind were engaged in the building of 
the tower. With Mr. Bryant, however, they have no weight: because he 
maintains, that the Cushim alone were the architects of Babel. Such be¬ 
ing his system, he contends earnestly for the version which stands in the 
text of onr English Bible: and he would understand the passage to inti¬ 
mate, that Ashur was originally settled in the land of Shinar, that Nimrod 
and the Cushim violently drove him out, and that he then retired northward 
and built Nineveh. 

The whole of this gloss depends of course upon the solidity of the sys¬ 
tem, which supports it. But that system has been shewn to be altogether 
untenable : and it has been proved, that, not the Cushim merely, but all 
mankind were assembled under one head in the land of Shinar. The sys¬ 
tem consequently being unsound, the dependent gloss falls with it : and, as 
all mankind were concerned in building the tower, the arguments of Bo¬ 
chart remain in full force. But those arguments compel us to suppose, 
that the person, who went out of Shinar and built Nineveh, was not Ashur, 
but Nimrod. The result therefore of the whole is, that the Cuthic empire, 
even during the life of that mighty hunter of men, extended from Armenia 

* The marginal translation of our English Bible, which represents Nimrod as the founder 
of Nineveh, is supported by the Targums of Onkelos and Jerusalem, Theophilus bishop of 
Anlioeh, and Jerome, among the ancients; and by Boeharl, Hyde, Marshum, Wells, Lc 
Chais, the writers of the Universal History, and Ilales, among the moderns. See Hales’s 
Chronol. vol. i. p. 447. Ur. Ilales however has unfortunately adopted Mr. Bryant’s hypo¬ 
thesis, that there was a dispersion of mankind antecedent to the building of the tower, anJL 
that the Cuthim alone were the architects of Babel. 
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book vi. to the Persian gulph; thus comprizing within its early limits the entire 
centrical and richest portion of Iran, or Cusha-dwip within, or (in the no¬ 
menclature of the Greeks) Asiatic Ethiopia \ 


T Mr. Bryant condescends to use an argument in favour of his theory, which is utterly 
unworthy of that great scholar. 

He says, that the marginal version, advocated by Bochart, describes Nimrod as going 
out into Ashur or Assyria . But, by the hypothesis, Ashur , with the rest of mankind, was 
at Sliinar. Hence, as he had neither occupied nor conferred his name upon the land of 
Assyria at the time when Nimrod went out, it is a contradiction to say, that Nimrod mi¬ 
grated into Assyria; because as yet there was no land so denominated—Or, inversely, 
since Nimrod went out into the land of Ashur , Ashur must have been in that land previous 
to the going out of Nimrod. But, if that were the case, then Ashur could not have been 
dispersed from Babel, and therefore could have had no concern in the building of the 
tower. Because Nimrod, when miraculously driven from Babel, went out into a land 
already denominated Ashur because it was already occupied by the Ashurites. 

This argument, he contends, will cut both ways. We must either acknowledge or deny , 
that the Ashurites were in Assyria when Nimrod went out into it. If we acknowledge it; 
then the assembling at Babel was not universal , because the Ashurites could not have been 
there. If wc deny it; then there was no land of Ashur into which Nimrod could have gone 
out, because as yet the country had neither been occupied nor named by the Ashurites. 
Such is the dilemma, between the horns of which Mr. Bryant would place his opponents. 

The whole of this I cannot but consider as most egregious trifling. A single word is 
sufficient to answer it. When Moses says, that Nimrod went out into the land of Ashur, 
he plainly means only to intimate, according to a very common and familiar mode of speech, 
that lie went into the land which was so denominated at the time when he wrote his his¬ 
tory. He simply wished to inform us, where Nimrod retired: and the obvious inode of ac¬ 
complishing it was to specify the country, by the name under which it was then known. Let 
us see however, to what whimsical contradictions Mr. Bryant’s argument will lead us, if it 
be of general application : and of general application it must be, otherwise it is palpably in¬ 
conclusive. Moses assures us, that the three first mentioned rivers of the antediluvian Pa¬ 
radise watered the three several lands of Havilali, Cush, and Ashur. Now we must either 
acknowledge or deny , that the Havilim, the Cushim, and the Ashurim, were in these three 
regions, when they were watered by the three antediluvian rivers. If wc acknowledge it; 
then children of the postdiluvian Havilali and Cush and Ashur lived before the deluge. It 
wc deny it; then there were no such countries as those specified by Moses which could 
have been watered by the Paradisiacal rivers, because as yet they had neither been occu¬ 
pied nor named by their respective possessors. INI uses therclorc, by this dilemma, stands 
dearly convicted of error ! 
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II. At the epoch whence the astronomical canon of Ptolemy com¬ 
mences, or in the year 747 before the Christian era, the last Assyrian king¬ 
dom under Tiglath-Pileser, and the last Babylonic kingdom under Nabo- 
nassar, sprang up synchronically out of the Assyrian empire : but that em¬ 
pire, once so extensive under a very ancient dynasty as to comprehend the 
M’holc of Iran or Cusha-dwip, had already undergone a great revolution 
and bad sustained the loss of some of its most important provinces. It 
will be proper to inquire into the nature and chronological era of these 
events. 

1. Ctesias gives a long list of Assyrian kings, ending with Thonus Con- 
colerus : and, next in succession to them, he places a dynasty of Median 
kings, the length of whose several reigns he regularly specifies; beginning 
with Arbaces, and ending with Astyages the grandfather of the great Cyrus *. 
By thus bringing down the Median dynasty to the days of Astyages and 
Cyrus, he provides us with a fixed point to reckon from: and the result of 
a retrograde calculation from that point will be, that Arbaces must have 
founded the kingdom of Media in the year A. C. 821 * But the long 
Assyrian dynasty terminated about the time, when the Median dynasty 
commenced. Hence, whatever was the fate of Assyria itself and whoever 
might be its rulers upon the extinction of its ancient dynasty; it is plain, 
that, about this period, some great revolution must have taken place in the 
Iranian empire, and that the hitherto subject province of Media became an 
independent kingdom. 

The rise of the Median empire is detailed at large by Herodotus: and, 
by viewing his account conjointly with that of Ctesias, we shall probably 
arrive at the whole truth. He tells us, that, when the Assyrians had been 
lords of upper Asia for the space of 520 years, the Modes set the example 
of a revolt from their authority; and that this example was speedily fol¬ 
lowed by the other provinces. For a season, the Medes were in a state of 
great anarchy: but at length, having experimentally learned the inconve¬ 
nience of it, they unanimously elected Dejoces to be their sovereign J , 

* Jackson’s Chronol. Ant. vol. i. p. 24-7—25-K 

* Ilerod. Hist. lib. i. c. Do—98. 


1 Ibid. p. 253. 
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Here we are explicitly informed, that the independent kingdom of Media 
was founded in consequence of a revolutionary defection from the para¬ 
mount Assyrian empire: and we may further collect not obscurely, that 
that empire then fell to pieces; because the historian adds, that its other 
provinces soon followed the example of the Medes. The whole of this 
exactly corresponds with the arrangement of Ctesias : for that author de¬ 
scribes the ancient Assyrian dynasty as becoming extinct, shortly before the 
Median dynasty commenced with Arbaces; and such extinction is precisely 
what might have been expected from the convulsed state of the empire, as 
exhibited by Herodotus. 

But we must now attend to an important chronological discrepance be¬ 
tween these two writers, who have hitherto so excellently harmonized to¬ 
gether. Herodotus makes Dejoces the great grandfather of Astyagcs, and 
thus gives only four Median sovereigns from the founder of the monarchy 
to Astyages both inclusively: Ctesias, on the contrary, places Arbaces at 
the head of the dynasty, and from him to Astyagcs inclusively gives nine 
Median sovereigns. The consequence is, that, according to the length of 
reigns as stated by Herodotus, the Median revolt must have taken place in 
the year A. C. 710; and, as the anarchical interregnum may be shewn to 
have lasted six years, the first king must have been called to the throne in 
the year A. C. 704 1 : while, according to the length of reigns as stated by 
Ocsias, the government of the first king must have commenced in the 
year A. C. 821; and therefore the Median revolt must have taken place 
six years earlier in the year A. C. 827. Abp. Usher and Dr. Hales pre¬ 
fer the arrangement of Herodotus; nor is it without much appearance of 
reason, for there certainly was a revolt of the Medes from the Assyrian em¬ 
pire about the year A. C. 710, shortly after and in consequence of the 

1 Herod, lib. i. e. 102—107. Jackson’s Chronnl. An£. vol. i. p. 253, 25k Herodotus 
lias not expressly given the length of the anarchical interregnum, but he 1ms furnished the 
da In. lie reckons the Scythian dominion in Media 28 years, and the whole length of the 
Median dynasty frnm Dejoces to Astyages inclusive 12S years more; or 156 years in all. 
Ihit the reigns of his four kings amount only to 150 years. Consequently, these, being 
subtracted from the gross sum of 156 years, will leave six years for the period of anarchy. 
Mce JIukVs Chronol. vol. iii. p. 85. 
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disastrous expedition of Sennaclierib against Judah : but, after a long con- C iur, n. 
sideration of tbc subject, I feel assured, that there were tzvo Median re¬ 
volts ; that Herodotus has blended them together into one ; and that he has 
therefore brought down the rise of the monarchy from the era of the first 
to the era of the second, wholly suppressing the five earliest kings, and 
ascribing to the sixth monarch whom he calls Dcjoccs what was really per¬ 
formed by the first monarch whom Ctesias calls Arbaces: hence I am led 
to adopt the arrangement of Ctesias. 

The grounds of my whole opinion are these. The ancient Assyrian 
dynasty certainly came to an end about or before the year A. C. 8‘Jl : ac¬ 
cordingly, Dr. Hales very properly makes what he calls the third Assyrian 
dynasty commence at that timeNow this is in effect to allow, that a 
great revolution then took place. But precisely such is the declaration of 
Ctesias : whence, with much appearance of probability, he makes Arbaces 
become the first sovereign of Meditt directly after the extinction of the an¬ 
cient Assyrian dynasty, the Mcdes having availed themselves of so favour¬ 
able an opportunity to raise the standard of independence. And in this 
outline of history he agrees with Herodotus ; who describes the rise of the 
Median kingdom, as occurring when the Assyrian empire was falling to 
pieces by the general defection of its provinces. No extinction however of 
any Assyrian dynasty took place in the year A. C. 710: so that, by fixing 
the original revolt of the Modes to that epoch, we take away from the rise 
of their kingdom one of its leading characteristics, namely the dissolution of 
a governing Assyrian empire. We moreover, by such an arrangement, 
violate the concinnity of another part of history : for, as wc shall presently 
see, the independence of Persia commenced much about tlie time which 
Ctesias assigns for the commencement of Median independence: and we 
are assured, that it commenced just in the same manner, namely after a 
period of anarchical violence and subsequent to the domination of a very 
ancient imperial monarchy : hence the epoch of Persian independence must 
also, as circumstantial evidence very plainly determines, be the epoch of 
Median independence. Now with this epoch the account given by Ctesias 

* Halei’s Clironol. vol. iii. p. 58. 
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cxactlv agrees, both chronologically and circumstantially: but the account 
given by Herodotus does not thus agree. I am led theretore to prefer the 
former to the latter: and thence, with Ctesias, I place the rise of Median 
independence between the years A. C. 827 and 821 ; rather than, with 
Herodotus, between the years A. C. 710 and 70-1. Such then is what I 
believe to be the true epoch of the grand Median revolt: but there un¬ 
doubtedly must have been a second revolt; which Usher and Hales rightly 
fix from Herodotus to the year A. C. 710, which that historian has con¬ 
founded with the first revolt at the rise of the monarchy, and which took 
place in consequence of the favourable opportunity afforded by the disaster 
of Sennacherib. The order of events seems to have been, as follows. 
Not long after the middle of the ninth century before Christ, the old As¬ 
syrian dynasty became extinct with Thonus Concolerus, and the empire 
fell asunder by the defection of its provinces. About the same time arose 
the comparatively small kingdom of Assyria under what Dr. Hales calls 
the third Assyrian dynasty: while Media, after having experienced the in¬ 
convenience of revolutionary discord, became an independent state under 
the government of Arbaccs. The new Assyrian kingdom however increased 
so rapidly in strength, that it was enabled to reconquer either the whole or 
a considerable part of Media, thus reducing the then sovereign of that 
country to the rank of a tributary vassal. This circumstance may be col¬ 
lected from Holy Writ: and it is that identical testimony of Scripture; 
which has led chronologers, too hastily (I think), to place the rise of Me¬ 
dian independence so low as the year A. C. 710, and to pronounce all the 
five first Median princes enumerated by Ctesias mere prefects of the Assy¬ 
rian monarch. When Shalmaneser had conquered the Israelites of the ten 
tribes, he carried them array, we arc told; and placed them in Ilalah, and 
in Ilabor by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes '. Now 
this happened between the years A. C. 721 and 719- Consequently, Me¬ 
dia must then have been subject to the king of Assyria. Jlut we know, 
that Media was independent during the reigns of Astyages and his imme¬ 
diate predecessors. Hence it must have recovered its independence sub- 
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sequent to the year A. C. 719• Accordingly we learn from the chronolo- chap. u. 
gical numbers of Herodotus, though he has unfortunately blended the 
second Median revolt with the first, that the Medcs finally threw off the 
Assyrian yoke in the year A. C. 710: which is the exact time, when we 
might expect such an exploit to be achieved by a high-spirited nation pant¬ 
ing after the independence which it had recently lost; for it was the very 
year of Sennacherib’s miraculous disaster in the land of Judah and of his 
consequent assassination by his sons. 

On these grounds, I am led to fix what I esteem the original Median 
revolt to about the year A. C. 8117, and the accession of the first indepen¬ 
dent Median king at the close of the six years anarchy to the year A. C. SHI. 

Whence I conclude, that, as the revolt followed the extinction of the old 
Assyrian dynasty in the person of Thonus Concolerus, the dynasty in ques¬ 
tion must have become extinct, and the great Assyrian empire must have 
begun to be revolutionized, some short time previous to the year A.C. 827. 

2. The propriety of such a conclusion will be decidedly confirmed by an 
inquiry Into the true epoch of Persian independence. 

"When Sir Isaac Newton came to calculate backward the reigns of the 
recorded Persian kings, lie found, that he was unable to place the rise of 
their monarchy higher than the year A. C. 790': and so just were his 
principles, that, if we compute those reigns as enumerated by the Persian 
historians themselves, we shall actually be brought for their commencement 
very nearly to the self-same year. 

The Persian writers describe the Pishdadian dynasty, as being the first 
that governed their country with regal authority : and, although they make 
it consist of no more than eleven kings, they fabulously exhibit the reigns 
of those kings as stretching through the incredible space of 2430 years. To 
the Pishdadian succeeded the Caianian dynasty, which comprehended ten 
sovereigns: and to their joint reigns the more moderate, though still ex¬ 
cessive, period of 734 years is attributed 1 . 

Now, if we direct our attention to the two last princes of thi3 second 
dynasty, we shall happily obtain a sure chronological resting place, from 

1 Newton apud Jones. Asiat. Res. vol. ii. p. 47. 

7 Jehan Ara in Ouselcy’s Epit. of anc. his. of Persia, p. 3, 1*5% 
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cook vi. which we may be enabled to take a rational backward view of the prepos¬ 
terously extended reigns of their predecessors. The tenth Caianian mo¬ 
narch is Secander Zul-Karnein : and this personage, though he is said to 
have been the son of a former king named Darab, is sufficiently identified 
with the Macedonian Alexander both by his appellation Secander and by 
the circumstance of liis mother being described as the daughter of Philip 
king of Greece. Such being the case, his immediate predecessor Dara 
must undoubtedly be the Darius of classical story *. Accordingly, though 
Secander be thus arranged as the last prince of the Caianian dynasty, 
Mirkhond and the other Persian writers unanimously agree, that that 
dynasty really ended when Dara was conquered by Secander: and, though 
the author of the Jehan Ara has followed Ferdousi in exhibiting Secander 
as a son of Darab by a daughter of the Macedonian Philip, the more an¬ 
cient and authentic Tabari rightly pronounces him to be the son of. the 
Grecian monarch \ The proper Caianian dynasty therefore, when the 
foreign Secander is excluded, contains only nine kings: and thus it doubt¬ 
less ended in the ytar A. C. 331, with the murder of Dara of Darius 
Codoman. 

• This point being ascertained, we have now twenty kings from Caiumuras 
to Dara, both inclusive ; namely, eleven Pishdadians and nine Caianians: 
•and the joint duration of their reigns is to be calculated retrospectively 
from the year A. C. 331, which is a known chronological epoch. Now, 
on a grand sum of ton different regal dynasties, comprehending on the 
whole 484 kings and extending through the vast space of 10105 years, it 
has been accurately computed by Dr. Hales, that the average length of a 
reign may be estimated at 224- years 5 . In the present case, let us take the 
round number of 23 years, as the average length of our twenty Persian 
reigns ; and, at that rate, calculate them backward from the murder of 
'Dara in the year A. C. 331. Such an operation will give, as their joint 
amount, the sum of 4.60 years : and, consequently, those 460 years added’ 

•Julian Ara in Ousclcy’s Eplt. of anc* his. of Persia, p. 2.5. 

* I Ialcc's Chmnol. vol. iii. p. 48, 4P. Ouse ley's EpiL. p. 26. 

3 Hales's Chronol. vol. i. p. J01, 
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to 331 years will give the year A. C. 791 as the commencement of the 
Pishdadian dynasty with Caiumuras. 

Hence it appears, that if wc adopt the arrangement of Ctesias, the in¬ 
dependent monarchy of Persia will have arisen about 30 years after the 
independent monarchy of Media; and this agreeably to the declaration of 
Herodotus, that the Mcdes led the way in the revolt from the Assyrian 
empire, and that their example was soon folloxced by the other provinces : 
but, as it is not impossible that 23 years may have been too short an 
average, the insurrection of Persia probably followed the insurrection of 
Media after a smaller interval than 30 years *. An average, for instance 
of 24 years to a reign, would place the accession of Caiumuras in the year 
A. C. 811, and thus allow only ten years between that event and the pre¬ 
vious accession of the Median Arbaces \ 

The rise then of the two independent kingdoms of Media and Persia may 
be deemed so far synchronical, as just to allow the rise of Media to precede 

1 We may fairly take more than 23 years as the average of a reign, if it be necessary: 
for one of Dr. Hales’s ten exemplar dynasties gives 26f years; another, 25 years ; and 
another, 24- years. 

* Dr. Hales seems to me to have greatly erred, and that too in the teeth of his own 
very valuable calculation of the average length of a reign, when he throws back the rise 
of the Pishdadian dynasty as high as the time of Abraham, and when lie makes its second 
king Ilushang to be the Chedorlaomer of Moses. I see not how it is possible by any fair 
rules of computation, unless we arbitrarily insert here and there a purely gratuitous inter¬ 
regnum, to throw the accession of Caiumuras much higher than I have done. This un¬ 
fortunate arrangement of that excellent writer lias led him to take a most unwarrantable 
liberty with the list of Assyrian kings, as exhibited by Ctesias. At one fell swoop he anni¬ 
hilates 24 reigns out of the 36 ; merely because, according to his own settlement of the 
Pishdadian dynasty and his identification of Ilushang with Chedcrlaoiner, the remaining 
12 will then be found fully sufficient: and then, to fill up the gap in the Assyrian supre¬ 
macy during the fictitious paramount rule of the Pisluladians, he places an enormous in¬ 
terregnum of 9S5 years between Zinzirus the sixth from Nimrod and Mithreus whom he 
would identify with the second Ninus, notwithstanding Mithreus is the twenty fifth king 
in the catalogue of Ctesias and Lhe younger Xinus the first king. Chronol. vol. iii p. 21, 
20, 30,35, 53, 54. Respecting the petty Elamitic king Chedorlaomer, whom Dr. Hales 
would have to be the mighty sovereign of all Iran, more shall be said in the proper place. 
See below § VI. 2. (2.) 
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that of Persia, and thus to harmonize with the assertion of Herodotus that 
the Medes led the icay in the revolt: and this chronological hypothesis will 
be found exactly to tally with circumstantial evidence. 

According to Herodotus, the first king of Media was called to the throne 
by way of remedying the evils of anarchy; and that anarchy had been the 
consequence of a revolt of the provinces from the Assyrian empire. In a 
similar manner, Caiumuras, according to the Persian writers, was elevated 
to the scat of government by the free voice of the people, who were wea¬ 
ried out by the troubles of a grievous preceding anarchy \ So again, ac¬ 
cording to Ctesias, the Median dynasty had arisen upon the extinction of 
the ancient Assyrian dynasty which had for ages swayed the sceptre of Iran. 
In a similar manner, however the national vanity of the Persian writers has 
led them to throw back the accession of the Pishdadian Caiumuras to the 
extravagant distance of 3170 years from the murder of Dara or Darius 
Codoman; they have still a most vivid tradition of a powerful empire, 
which in the government of Iran long preceded even their first independent 
dynasty. Now, if we put these matters together, it will, I think, be abun¬ 
dantly evident, that the provincial anarchy, out of which the Median king¬ 
dom arose, is the identical provincial anarchy, out of which the Persian 
kingdom also arose; and that the powerful empire, which had preceded 
the one, is the very same empire as that, which had preceded the other. 
Such circumstances tally far too exactly to be the result of mere accident. 
Consequently, since circumstantial evidence proves the synchronical rise 
of the two independent kingdoms of Media and Persia, since the Pishda¬ 
dian dynasty of the latter kingdom must have commenced between the 
years A. C. 811 and 791, and since the ancient Assyrian dynasty must 
have terminated in the person of Thonus Concolerus some short time pre¬ 
vious to the year A. C. 827: wc may rest tolerably certain, that Ctesias 
was accurate in placing eight Median kings before Astyagcs and in thus 
fixing the rise of the Median dynasty to the year A. C. 821. 

The result therefore of the preceding investigation is, that the two inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms of Media and Persia sprang up very nearly synchroui- 


* llalcs’s Clironol. vol, iii. p. 30. 
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cally, the rise of the one being anterior to the rise of the other only by a chap. ii. 
few years; and that they alike owed their origin to the falling asunder of 
a great Iranian empire, of which they had before been mere provinces. 

3. The metropolis of that great empire was Nineveh: and, as Nineveh 
was situated within the limits of Assyria, the empire itself was generally 
distinguished, at least in the west, by the name of the Assyrian empire. 

We have now therefore to inquire, what was the fate of Assyria proper, 
when the great empire was dissolved by the revolt of its provinces, when 
its governing dynasty became extinct in the person of Thonus Coneolerus, 
and when the two kingdoms of Media and Persia established their inde¬ 
pendence. , 

A new Assyrian dynasty rose up most undoubtedly in the place of that, 
which had become extinct: and I am inclined to believe, for reasons which 
will hereafter appear, that its founder dethroned the last prince of the an¬ 
cient dynasty, and assumed the imperial name of Ninus. This was origi¬ 
nally the appellation of him; who, by way of reproach, was styled Nimrod 
or the rebel: accordingly, when he went forth from Babylonia into the land 
of Ashur and there built a second capital, he denominated it after himself 
Nineveh or Nin's town. The same title, according to Ctesias, was assumed 
by the first prince of the second Assyrian dynasty : and it was now, if I 
mistake not, again borne by the founder of what Dr. Hales properly calls 
the third Assyrian dynasty. I take it, that in both instances the ground of 
its assumption was a politic appeal to the prevailing superstition: each 
younger Ninus, at the head of his own dynasty, claimed to be a divine 
Avatar or transmigratory reappearance of the hero-god Ninus, who was the 
primeval founder of the empire*. 

Dr. Hales fixes the accession of this prince to the year A. C. 821; which 
is the same year as that, in which, according to the arrangement of Ctesias, 

Arbaces mounted the independent throne of Media: and he supposes Jo¬ 
nah to have prophesied to the Ninevites in the year A. C. 800; while Abp. 

1 I am inclined to suspect, that the title wa6 originally assumed by Nimrod himself 
much on the same political principles. The word iVtVt denotes a son: and, agreeably 
to the doctrine of Avatarism, the founder of Babel seems to have given out, that he was 
a manifestation of the promised seed of the woman emphatically called the son . 
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jsook vi. Usher prefers the year A. C. 808, as the era of that memorable warning.' 
All these dates ought, I think, to be thrown somewhat earlier: and for such 
an alteration the book of Jonah itself affords some internal evidence, throw¬ 
ing at the same time a considerable degree of light on those early transac¬ 
tions which I am now discussing. 

As the Median dynasty of Arbaces commenced in the year A. C. 821, 
and as 6 years of anarchy elapsed between the revolt of the Medes and 
their election of a king; the old Assyrian dynasty must have become ex¬ 
tinct, and the new or third Assyrian dynasty must have arisen, some time 
previous to the year A. C. 827. The accession of the first king of this new 
dynasty seems to have been the signal for revolt to the provinces: and so 
general was the defection, that his authority appears to have extended but 
little beyond the walls of the metropolitan Nineveh. His wise and vigor¬ 
ous administration, however, must ere long have reduced to obedience the 
whole both of Assyria and of the subject kingdom of Babylonia : for, about 
the year A. C. 771, we find his successor Pul in such power as to invade 
the remote western kingdom of Israel'. The head of this new dynasty 
was certainly the prince, to whom the prophet Jonah was sent: and the 
scriptural account of that remarkable transaction exactly agrees with what 
has been advanced. 

Jonah must have flourished during the reign of Joasli king of Israel: 
for, as he foretold that God would save the ten tribes by the hand of Jero¬ 
boam the son of that king, and as consequently the deliverance was not 
effected until after the accession of Jeroboam, Jonah must have been con¬ 
temporary with Joasli*. But the reign of Joasli, including the time that 
he ruled jointly with his father Jchoahaz, extended from the year A. C. 
841 to the year A. C. 82.7. Therefore Jonah must at least have nourished 
during some part of that period, however much earlier or later he may 
have lived. Thus it is evident, that he was contemporary with the first 
king of the new Assyrian dynasty: for that king, as we have seen, began 
to reign a short time previous to the Median revolt in the year A. C. 827, 

1 2 Kings xv. 19. Hales’s Chronol. vol. iii. p. 58, GO. Usser. Anna), in A. A. C. 771 • 

* 2 Kings xiv. 25—27. Usser. Annal. in A. A. C. 825, 808. 
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having mounted the throne with the extinction of the former Assyrian dy- cuap. n. 
nasty under Thonus Concolcrus. Such being the case, I am inclined to 
believe, that Jonah was sent to Nineveh soon after the accession of the new 
prince; when the whole of Iran was in a state of confusion, when the pro¬ 
vinces were revolting on every side, when the metropolis itself was yet 
feverish with revolutionary anarchy, and when the tottering authority of 
Ninus was scarcely recognized beyond its walls. The era therefore of the 
solemn warning may probably be fixed to somewhere about the year A. C. 

827 or 82b. And now let us attend to the scriptural account of the trans¬ 
action. 

Jonah is sent to cry against Nineveh, because the wickedness of its in¬ 
habitants had come up before the Lord. But the special nature of this 
wickedness is afterwards described, in the regal proclamation itself, as 
mainly consisting in atrocious deeds of revolutionary violence*. Nineveh 
therefore, as well as its revolting provinces according to the accurate ac¬ 
count which is given of them both by Herodotus and the Persian historians, 
had been, and indeed was still, convulsed by civil discord and anarchy : 
in short, both it and the whole expiring empire were in a state not dissi¬ 
milar to that, which was exhibited by France and its metropolis in the 
course of its blood-stained revolution. There was now however a king in 
Nineveh: but it is long after a storm, ere the waves arc hushed to peace; 
and the new sovereign probably found it no easy matter to govern a turbu¬ 
lent city accustomed to sanguinary licence. This condition, together with 
the unpopular loss of the provinces, humbled the heart of Ninus; and thus 
prepared him to listen to the admonition of a stranger prophet. The 
peculiar state therefore of Nineveh and the empire will fully account for 
a circumstance, which must otherwise appear not a little extraordinary. 

An idolatrous oriental sovereign, inflated by prosperity and corrupted by 
flattery, would probably have forthwith put to death any person, much 
more therefore an unknown foreigner ; who had dared to convey to him a 
message, which Jonah, under the evident impression of very natural fear, 
was at length constrained reluctantly to deliver: but the same sovereign, 
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tooK vi. when humbled by adversity, is a very different character; and good policy, 
no less than his better inclination, would lead Ninus to hear the prophet’s 
message with reverence, and to give it all the effect among his turbulent 
subjects which the royal authority could enable him to do. The state of 
Nineveh will likewise account for another circumstance, and that circum¬ 
stance in return will throw light upon the then condition of the Assyrian 
empire. When the mighty Pul, about fifty years afterwards, invades the 
realm of Israel, he is accurately styled the king of Assyria': but Ninus, 
when he conversed with Jonah, is distinguished by the humbler title of the 
king of Nineveh \ This difference of appellation is not merely accidental. 
Ninus, by the general revolt of the provinces, was scarcely more than sove¬ 
reign of the metropolis and its immediately dependent district: but Pul 
was lord at once of Assyria and llabylonia ; and, as appears by his inva¬ 
sion of Israel, had likewise stretched his sceptre over the whole of Aram. 
It is not unreasonable to believe, that so rapid a growth of empire was the 
reward which God was pleased to bestow upon the piety of Ninus and his 
penitent subjects. Though pagans, they humbled themselves before an 
obscure prophet of Jehovah: and for this remarkable act ol laith, which 
obtained the high commendation even of Christ himself, they not only saved 
their city from instant destruction, but received the divine blessing upon 
their future enterprizes. 

The general result then of the whole is, that the ancient Assyrian empire 
fell asunder some short time previous to the year A. C. S27 ; that the whole 
of Iran was then convulsed with revolutionary madness; that the smaller 
kingdom of Assyria sprang up synchronically with the extinction of the 
old Assyrian dynasty; and that, about the years A.C. 821 and 811 or 
791, the hitherto vassal provinces of Media and Persia became indepen¬ 
dent sovereignties. 

III. I now proceed to inquire, what historical notices we have of the 
great Assyrian or Iranian empire ; which immediately preceded the three 
smaller kingdoms of Assyria and Media and Persia, and which must have 
been dissolved shortly after the middle of the ninth century before the 
Clnistian era. 

‘ ‘1 Kings xv. 19. 
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1. Sir Isaac Newton, not being able to throw back the rise of the Per- chap. n. 
sian monarchy higher than the year A. C. 790, conjectured, that in the 
preceding ages the government had been divided among several petty states 
and principalities: and, in this conjecture, Sir William Jones, who like 
myself could not place the commencement of the Pishdadian dynasty much 
higher than Sir Isaac had placed the rise of the monarchy, for a season 
acquiesced; notwithstanding lie felt it to be highly unsatisfactory. A for¬ 
tunate discovery at length dispelled the mist, in which the early history of 
Persia had so long been shrouded. 

Through one of the most intelligent Musulmans in India, Sir William 
Jones became acquainted with a rare and interesting tract, entitled the 
Dabistan, and composed by a Mohammedan traveller named Jl/ohsan. 

This man had contracted a friendship with several learned Persians, who 
had retired into India to avoid persecution for their religious opinions: 
and he had perused a variety of books compiled by them, which are now 
extremely scarce. From them he learned, that a mighty monarchy had 
been established in Iran for many ages before the accession of Caiumuras; 
that its sovereigns composed what was called the Mahabadian dynasty, 
from Mahabad its reputed founder; and that a long succession of princes, 
among whom Mahbul or Maha-Beli is particularly mentioned, had raised 
it to the zenith of human glory'. 

Now it is obvious, that this account decidedly shews the absurdity of 
throwing back with the Persian romancers the commencement of the Pish¬ 
dadian dynasty to the fifth generation from Noah, and tends to prove 
that I have justly ascribed its rise to about the end of the ninth century 
before Christ: for the long-lived Mahabadian dynasty, which preceded the 
Pishdadian, is manifestly the governing dynasty of that great Iranian em¬ 
pire out of the ruins of which sprang up the smaller kingdoms of Media 
and Persia and Assyria; while the renowned Mahbul or Maha-Beli is 
clearly that mighty Bolus, who is celebrated by the Hellenic writers as the 
founder of Babylon. Ilcnce it is certain, that this Mahabadian dynasty 
must have swayed the sceptre of that empire, which, from the seat of its 


* Asjat. lies. vol. ii. p. 47, 48. 
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book vi. government, came to be called the Assyrian: for, though its first capital 
was Babylon, its second and permanent metropolis was Nineveh. But 
Babylon and Nineveh were both founded by the scriptural Nimrod. 
Therefore Belus. or the most ancient Ninus, or the Mahabadian Beli whose 
name is declared to stand preeminent among the other princes, must have 
been the same person as Nimrod : and the old empire, so long governed 
by the Mahabadian dynasty, must have been the Cuthie empire of Nim¬ 
rod; which, as I have just observed, acquired the title of Assyrian from 
the circumstance of Nineveh in the land of Assyria becoming its capital. 

We learn then from the Dabistun, that, when this great empire was dis¬ 
solved, the Pishdadian dynasty arose in Persia: and, accordingly, the wri¬ 
ters of that country tell us, that their Pishdadian dynasty, like the contem¬ 
porary Median dynasty of the Arbacidae, sprang up out of the midst of 
civil discord and confusion. PIcnce therefore we at length distinctly per¬ 
ceive, that Persia, anterior to the rise of the Pishdadian dynasty, so far from 
being divided into several petty independent states, was really a province 
of the great Iranian or Assyrian empire: and that the Mahabadian dy¬ 
nasty, which had aboriginally governed it, did not consist of native Persian 
sovereigns; but was entirely composed of Assyrian princes, truly begin¬ 
ning with Nimrod though simulatively (as we shall hereafter see) with 
Noah, and ending about the middle of the ninth century before Christ with 
Thonus Concolcrus. 

! 2. The Dabistan only informs us in general terms, that the Mahabadian 
dynasty had been established in Iran for many ages before the accession 
of the first Pishdadian Caiumuras, and that it comprehended a long suc¬ 
cession of powerful kings : the precise length therefore of its continuance 
must be ascertained from a different quarter; and this will be found very 
amply to corroborate the general assertion of the Persian record. 

Of the sovereigns, who ruled the primeval Iranian or Assyrian empire, 
we have a list furnished by Syneellus, Alexander Polyhistor, and Ctcsias. 

Synccllus and Polyhistor first give us a catalogue of the seven earliest 
kings, beginning with Nimrod or Belus or the elder Ninus. These are 
described by Syneellus, as reigning jointly 224^ years: but Polyhistor 
allows no more than 190 years for the full amount of their reigns. The 
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latter calculation seems preferable to the former; because it was taken from chap. », 
the Chalddan annals of Berosus. They next exhibit a dynasty of six Ara¬ 
bian kings, as reigning over Babylonia for 215 years. With these, though 
we shall hereafter hear something more of them, we have no present con¬ 
cern: for they evidently appear to have effected a temporary conquest of 
Chaldea alone, after the Iranian seat of government had been removed 
from Babylon to Nineveh The dynasty therefore of the seven earliest 
princes joins immediately, in point of chronological succession, to the dy¬ 
nasty of the thirty six Ninevile sovereigns, as detailed by Ctesias. But 
this dynasty, we are told, flourished for the space of 1305 years: at the 
close of which the old empire fell asunder; and, after an interval of dis¬ 
cord, the kingdoms of Media, Persia, and Assyria, sprang up (as we have 
already seen) out of its ruins. If therefore we add together 190 years, or 
the length of the earliest Iranian dynasty, and 1305 years, or the length of 
the second Iranian dynasty; we shall have the gross sum of 1495 years 
for the entire duration of the great Iranian empire, from its foundation by 
Nimrod, to its dissolution under Thonus Concolerus about the middle of 
the ninth century before Christ \ Such, consequently, exclusive of the 
patriarchal ages that preceded Nimrod, was the duration also of the Maha- 
badian dynasty; which ruled over Iran before the rise of the Pishdadian 
dynasty at the accession of Caiumuras, and which (we see) is accurately 
described in the Dabistan as having enjoyed the sovereignty for many ages 
previous to that event. Now the Mahabadian or Assyrian dynasty termi¬ 
nated about the middle of the ninth century before Christ. Hence, as its 
entire duration from Nimrod to Thonus comprehended 1495 years, the 
empire of Nimrod at Babel must have commenced soon after the middle of 
the twenty fourth century before Christ; that is to say, somewhere between 
the years A. C. 2350 and 2o30. 

The seven earliest kings must have been Niinrod and his lineal descend¬ 
ants: and the next thirty six kings must cither have sprung from a younger 
branch of the house of Nimrod, or must have been members of another 
Cuthic family which ascended the throne upon the extinction or abdication 

* Vide infra c. 5. $ V. 5. 1 Jackson's Chronol. Ant. vol. i. p. 233— 236, 247—253. 
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book vi. of the royal house of the founder. The first supposition, which would make 
the children of Nimrod in two successive branches reign over the empire 
during its whole continuance, is the most probable : because the Persian 
record acknowledges no break in the dynasty of the Mahabadians ; but 
speaks of it, from beginning to end, as being properly but one. 

With whatever accuracy or inaccuracy the catalogue of Iranian princes 
may have been constructed by Berosus and Ctesias, the average length of 
their several reigns is perfectly reasonable and such as may well accord 
with genuine history. The reigns of 43 kings, extending through a period 
of I4p5 years, will give an average of about 34^ years to each reign: 
which, when we consider that the empire was founded before the life of 
man had dwindled down to its present standard, cannot be deemed much 
too high. 

It may here be proper to observe, that there is no real contradiction be¬ 
tween the account, which ascribes to the Iranian sovereignty in Babylon 
and Nineveh a duration of about 15 centuries, and the assertion of Hero¬ 
dotus, that the Assyrians of Nineveh had been lords of upper Asia no more 
than 520 years when the Modes revolted from their authority: the former 
estimates the entire length of the empire; the latter speaks only of the con¬ 
quest of a particular district during the period of its continuance. 

3. Having thus identified the Mahabadian dynasty with that which ruled 
over the ancient Assyrian empire and which was founded by Nimrod or 
Bolus or Maha-Bcli, we must next direct our attention to a very old and 
remarkable monarchy, noticed by Justin and hinted at by Strabo. 

(I.) The former of these writers, who abstracted the universal history 
which with equal diligence and ability had been compiled by Trogus Pom- 
pcius, mentions a king of the Scythians named Tamils ; who, prior to the 
rise of the Assyrian empire under Ninus, had extended his dominion even 
as fir as Egypt'. By the Seythic Tanaus, like the Egyptian Pharaoh, we 
must certainly understand a dynasty of kings rather than a solitary mo¬ 
narch : for the domination of the Scythians was not confined to a single 
warlike and successful reign. Justin tells us, that, at three different sue- 
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cessive periods, they were the dominant power in Asia; while they them- chap. u. 
selves never submitted to the disgrace of a foreign yoke. The first of these 
periods is that, with which alone we are at present concerned : and it is 
thus described from the ancient documents furnished by Trogus. 

Vexoris, king of Egypt, having declared war against the Scythians be¬ 
cause they refused to acknowledge his supremacy; that gallant people, great 
alike in wisdom and in arms, marched to encounter him. Their rapid ap¬ 
proach terrified the invader: so that, ingloriously leaving his whole army 
behind, he fled with precipitation to his own country. The victorious Scy¬ 
thians followed him, but were prevented by the morasses from penetrating 
far into Egypt. They returned therefore into Asia, which they conquered 
and made tributary. Nor was this a mere marauding excursion : so firmly 
was their dominion established, that their paramount imperial authority 
continued during the space of 15 centuries. At length Ninus threw off the 
yoke, and became the founder of the Assyrian empire \ 

We have here a most curious pieeb of ancient history, corrupted indeed, 
yet amply sufficient for the purpose on account of which it is adduced. It 
seems then, that, antecedent to a revolt of Assyria under Ninus, there was 
a very powerful empire in the Scythic line; which domineered over all Asia 
as known to the early western nations, and which had excursively penetrated 
even as far as Egypt. 

(*2.) Justin is not the only writer, who notices this primeval Scythic mo¬ 
narchy : Strabo, when enumerating the dominant powers of the east, speaks 
of the old Scythians, as being a most warlike and powerful race; though 
he acknowledges, that the early accounts of them, as well as those of the 
Persians and the Medes and the Assyrians, are deeply tinged with fabulous 
inaccuracy *. 

In this assertion he is perfectly right: the fact of a primitive Scythic 
empire may he indisputable, though the details of it do not bind us to en¬ 
tire acquiescence in all points. His testimony is chiefly valuable, as to the 
fact and the age of its existence. \Yc may observe, that he specifies thl 
Persians, the Medes, and the Assyrians, in a retrograde chronologicae 
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sook vi. order, as being masters of Asia. Hence it is manifest, that the true order 
is, first the Scythians, then the Assyrians who arc viewed as comprehending 
the Babylonico-Assyrians, then the Medes, and lastly the Persians. Thus 
again we find a Scythic empire antecedent to the Assyrian empire. 

IV. And now the question is, who these Scythians could be, that, de¬ 
scending from their native Armenian Caucasus, founded the primeval mo¬ 
narchy in Iran., It will not, I trust, be very difficult to afford a satisfactory 
answer. 

The excessive length of their domination clearly proves, that they could 
not have established it prior to the epoch of Nimrod or the first Ninus: 
and the same circumstance equally proves, that they could not have esta¬ 
blished it prior to the epoch of that second Ninus, with whom, after the in¬ 
terval of lyo years from the beginning of Nimrod’s reign, commenced what 
is called the second Assyrian dynasty in Nineveh. Of this the reason is 
obvious : fifteen centuries, reckoned back from the accession of either of 
these early Nini, would carry us many ages before the era of the flood. It 
can only remain therefore, that the Ninus and the Assyrian empire, which 
were immediately preceded by the Scythic domination, were a third Ninus 
and a much later Assyrian empire than that which was founded by Nim¬ 
rod. Now such an empire, as we have seen, rose up synchronically with 
the kingdoms of Media and Persia, about the middle of the ninth century 
before Christ. Consequently, the Ninus, with whom it commenced and 
who flourished in the days of the prophet Jonah, must have been that 
Ninus; who, according to the documents of Trogus, first broke the long 
Asiatic domination of the Scythians. But the empire, which fell to pieces 
at the beginning of his reign by an universal spirit of revolt throughout the 
provinces, was undoubtedly that; which has generally been styled the 
Assyrian from the scite of its capital Nineveh, which was originally founded 
by Nimrod, and which expired under Thonus Concolcrus. Hence, as the 
princes of that empire and the princes of a distinct Scythic empire could not 
hath have been lords of Asia during the self-same period of time; and yet 
as the princes ol that empire and the princes of a Scythian dynasty arc alike 
declared to have been lords of Asia previous to the rise of an Assyrian n»o- 
narehy, which can only be that that arose about the middle of the ninth 
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century before Christ: I see not what conclusion wc can draw, except this; 
that the princes of the old Assyrian empire from Nimrod to Thonus, and 
the princes of the Scythian dynasty mentioned by Trogus and hinted at by 
Strabo, were the self-same race of men. 

Accordingly, with this conclusion every particular will be found to agree’ 
The domination of the Scythic princes lasted, in round numbers, 1500 
years: the domination of the old Assyrian or Nimrodian dynasties lasted, 
if the reigns be exactly summed up, 1494 years. The domination of the 
Scythic princes was broken by revolt: the domination of the old Assyrian 
dynasties was also broken by revolt. At the close of the Scythic domina¬ 
tion, commenced that Assyrian kingdom which afterwards in its turn ob¬ 
tained the lordship of Asia: at the close of the old Assyrian domination, 
commenced that identical Assyrian kingdom which rose up when the 
Scythic yoke was broken. Thus minute is the correspondence in every par¬ 
ticular \ 


1 It must however be remarked, that Justin, though accurate in the duration which lie 
assigns to the Scythian empire, lias confounded the third Ninus with the second. This has 
clearly arisen, partly from his misapplication of the chronological numbers which were 
handed down to him, and partly from the circumstance of the Scythian empire acquiring 
the name of Assyrian when Nineveh became the seat of government. The Scythian rule, 
lie tells us, lasted fifteen centuries; which sum has been produced by adding together 190 
years and 1305 years or the two successive periods of the first and second Cuthico-Ass} r - 
rian dynasties. At the close of that term, Ninus threw off the yoke and founded the As¬ 
syrian empire: this, he informs us, continued for the space of thirteen centuries. Now 
the period of fifteen centuries, ascribed to the primeval Scythian empire, proves, as wq 
have just seen, that the Assyrian Ninus, who rose up at the close of it, must have been the 
contemporary of the prophet Jonah; and consequently that his dynasty did not begin to 
reign, until after the middle of the ninth century before Christ. But Justin knew, that a 
period of thirteen centuries was ascribed to an Assyrian empire, which UIccxvise began with 
a Ninus. Hence, although these thirteen centuries are really the last 1300 years of the 
fifteen centuries during which the Scythian Assyrians under two successive dynasties were 
lords of Asia; Justin, by mistaking the third Ninus for the second , assigns to the dynasty 
founded by the third a duration which truly belongs to the dynasty founded by the second. 
In other words, lie reckons the thirteen centuries tivice over ; and by this error apparently 
throws back the rise of the Scythian empire to an epoch before the deluge. Compare 
Justin. Hist. lib. i. c. 1, 2. with lib. ii. c. 3. 
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BOOK VI, But, if the Scythic dynasty be the same as the Nimrodian dynasties, then 
the Nimrodian dynasties must have been composed of Scythic princes: and, 
since the Scythians are described as having nationally obtained the lordship 
of Asia ; not only the royal family must have been Scythic, but likewise the 
military nobility and the most efficient part at least of the soldiery. Now 
we know from Scripture, that Nimrod and his immediate followers were of 
the house of Cush or Cuth, whence they were called Cushim or Cut him. 
The imperial Cuthim therefore of Holy Writ must inevitably be the same as 
the imperial Scythians or Scuthim of Trogus. Whence it will follow, that 
the Scythians were not of the house of Japhet through the line of Magog, 
as one writer after another has taken for granted on the mere unsupported 
assertion of Josephus ; but that they were members of the house of Ham, 
through the line of Cush. Such being the case, we may be morally sure, 
that the descent of the Scythians from the Armenian Caucasus, previous to 
their acquiring the sovereignty of Asia, really means, however it may be 
disguised, the descent of the Cuthim, at the head of the subjugated Noa- 
chidffi, from mount Ararat into the Babylonian plain of Shinar; and that 
the national appellation of Scythians or Scuthim is the self-same word, 
pronounced only with a sibilant prefix, as Cuthim or Cushim. Conse¬ 
quently, though the primeval empire of Iran may not have been improperly 
called an Assyrian empire from the locality of its capital Nineveh, and 
though its sovereigns may have been thence familiarly styled Assyi'ian 
kings: those sovereigns, as we may both gather from the scriptural ac¬ 
count of the foundation of Babylon and Nineveh by the Cuthic Nimrod, 
and as we positively learn from the ancient documents consulted by 


The subjoined table will distinctly shew the nature and origination of Justin’s error. 


1. First Culhico-Assyrian dynasty lasts 190 \ rrl ... . ,, . .. , 

J } i Ihcsc jointly give the 1500 years, which 

^ CJr ' , / Justin ascribes to bis primeval Scythian 

‘J. Second Cuthico-Assynan dynasty lasts \ 

J j j l empire. 

130a years. J 1 


3.'Third Assyrian dynasty commences with V^ usl * n ’ mistaking this third dynasty for the 
the third Sinus, about the middle of the \ &tcom ^ ascribes to it adoration oi 1300 
ninth century before Christ. i years; which is the ical duration ot the 
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Trogus, really constituted a double dynasty of Cuthic or Scutbic princes \ cnAP , 
They, and their military nobility, were of an entirely different stock from 
the subjugated multitude of Ashur and Aram and Madai and Elam, much 
as our early Norman kings and nobility were perfectly distinct from the 
Saxon English whom they governed : and so systematically was this dif¬ 
ference of origin remembered and preserved, that, at the close even of 
fifteen centuries, the overthrow of the Iranian empire by the revolt of its 
provinces was considered as the subversion of a Scutbic monarchy. 

I need scarcely remark, that these Scutbic lords of Asia, being the same 
as the Nimrodian double dynasty of Assyrian kings which ended with 
Thonus Concolerus, must also be identified with the Mahabadian dynasty 
which was paramount in Iran previous to the rise of the Pishdadian dynasty. 
Hence the most eminent of the Mahabadian princes is said to have been 
Maha-Beli, who is plainly no other than the great Bclus or Nimrod : and 
hence the Hindoos properly call the whole of Iran Cusha-dxvip from the 
Cushim or Cuthim who were its fust rulers. The subject shall now be pur¬ 
sued more in detail. 

1. Epiphanies, who has transmitted to us a most curious cpitomk of the 
early Scythic history, tells us, that those nations, which extended southward 
from that part of the world where Europe and Asia incline to each other, 
were universally distinguished by the ancient appellation of Scythians: and 
lie adds, that these were the prime architects of the tower, and the founders 
of Babylon, He further tells us, that Scythism prevailed drom the delude 
to the building of the tower, and that it was follow ed by what he calls Hel¬ 
lenism or lonistn. He likewise mentions the Scythian succession, which 
he connects with the Scythian title: and lie informs us, that they both 
lasted until the time of Scrug 1 . We meet with the like account in the 
Paschal Chronicle and in the Chronicle of Eusebius : and it has evidently, 

I think, been drawn from the same ancient records, as those which were 


* This double dynasty, in the same Cuthic house, is described, as we have just seen, 
under the appellation of the first and second Assyrian dynasties : the one lasting 190 years; 
the other, 1305 years. 
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book vi. consulted by Trogus for the materials of his Scythic history \ Hence it 
appears, not only that the Scythians established a dominant empire in Asia 
anterior to that later Assyrian monarchy which commenced with the third 
Ninus; but likewise that they occupied the whole of Iran quite down to 
the southern or Erythr&an sea, and that within those limits they were 
known from the most remote antiquity by the name of Scythee or Souths. 

Now this identical region is the oriental land of Cush, mentioned in 
Holy Scripture as being watered by the Hiddekel or Tigris: it, is likewise 
the eastern Ethiopia of the Greek writers ; for, as it is well known, they 
invariably call those persons Ethiopians wherever situated, whom the in¬ 
spired historians of the Old Testament denominate Cushim : and it is also 
the Cusha-dxoip xoithin of the Hindoo geographers, who by this appellation 
distinguish it from the Cusha-dzcip without or the African Cash-land or 
the western Ethiopia of the upper Egypt. But, in Scripture, the land of 
> Cush was no doubt so styled from the circumstance of its having been 
planted by the descendants of Cush: and, in a similar manner, Cusha- 
dwip in its widest extent is occupied, according to the Hindoos, by the 
children of Cusha or Chusa or Cus or Cush. Thus we find, that the self¬ 
same tract of country is alike declared by the Hindoos and by the scrip¬ 
tural writers to have been ruled by the offspring of a person named Cash 
or Cusha: whence, so far as 1 can judge, it will inevitably follow, that the 
Indian Cusha or Chasa, as the name is sometimes variously written, must 
be identified with the scriptural Cush. And this conclusion will be yet fur¬ 
ther strengthened by other circumstances. The Indian Cush is said to be 
the son of Brahma, who is one of those three great hero-gods that spring 
from a fourth yet older deity and with their parent are declared to have 
been manifested in the persons of the ark-preserved Menu and his three 
sons; Cush therefore is described by the Hindoos, as being the grandson 
of Noah and the offspring of one of his three children : exactly the same is 
the account, which Moses gives of the scriptural Cush ; he makes him the 
son of llani) the son of Noah. The Indian Cush is represented, as being 
an ancestor of Kama; and the names of Cush, JUisr, and Rama, still 


* Cliron. Paschal. p. 13, 23, 49. Euscb. Giron, p. 13. 
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remain unchanged in the Sanscrit, and are still highly revered among the C1,AP * «• 
Hindoos : here again we may observe the close accordance of the Mosaical 
narrative; Cush is said to be the father of Raamah, and the brother of 
Mizr still throughout Egypt denominated Mcsr. Such multiplied coinci¬ 
dences cannot be accidental: and I think Sir William Jones perfectly justi¬ 
fied by circumstantial evidence in expressing his conviction, that the Cush 
of Moses and the Cush of Valmic were one and the same personage 
The Hindoo Cusha-dwip then and the scriptural land of Cush are alike 
coincident with Iran, and arc alike said to be held by the descendants of 
the patriarch from whom they severally received their appellations. 13ut 
this very Iran or Cusha-dwip is described, as having been occupied from 
the most remote antiquity by the Scythse or Scuths, who under that iden¬ 
tical name founded there a great empire which chronologically preceded the 
later Assyrian monarchy. Hence it seems impossible to avoid concluding, 
that the Scuths of Iran were the self-same people as those, whom the 
scriptural writers denominate Cushim and the Hindoos Cuslias or Chasas. 

Such must inevitably be our conclusion, so far as the point of national 
identity is concerned, which is the most important matter to be established. 

Cut this is not all: since the ancient appellation of this Iranian people is 
declared to have been Scythed or Scuths, and since we know that the same 
people have always from their great ancestor been called Cushim or 
Cushas ; we are in a manner compelled to suppose, that Scut ha , Cushim , 
and Cushas, are one patronymic title, derived alike from the name of 
Cush. And such we shall actually find to be the case. What the Hebrews 
and the Hindoos pronounced Cush , the Eabylonians pronounced Cuth : 
and this change of the sh into the th is a distinguishing mark, as it is well 
known, of the Chaldee dialect from the pure scriptural Hebrew. Scuth 
therefore is but Cuth with the sibilant breathing prefixed, as we may per¬ 
petually observe it prefixed in innumerable other words 1 : and Cuth is but 
the Babylonic variation of Cush. Accordingly, the very same eastern race, 

T Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 427, 432. See also Aslat. Res. vol. iii. p. 54, 55, 131, 139. 
vol. ii. p. 132. vol. i. p. 427. vol. vi. p. 456. vol. viii. p. 287, 299, 302. 

* Tims we have Indi and Sindi } Indus and Sinhhu, t| and sex, inla and septem , and 
serpo, and the like. 
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*oos vi- which occupied the heights of the Indian Caucasus, and which the Greeks 
from that circumstance denominated Indo-Scuths or Indo-Scythce, are called 
by the Hindoos Chasas or Chasyas or Cossais or Chusas: while their 
country, by the Greeks expressed Caucasus , is styled by the Persians Coh- 
Cas and by the Hindoos Chas-Ghar ; both which appellations equally de¬ 
note the mountain of Cas or Chas or Chus or Cush, who is the acknow¬ 
ledged ancestor of this warlike people The same family arc allowed also 
to have communicated their name to Caskmir , and Cast tear: and the 
country, which Ptolemy styles Casiit, is still inhabited by Chasas *. But 
these all came within the limits of that region ; which the Greeks, from its 
inhabitants, were wont to denominate Iudo-Scuthia. 

Branches of the same powerful race inhabited the two more westerly 
Caucasi; that on the Caspian, and that on the Euxine sea : and the Greeks, 
accordingly, still called them Souths: but here again wc may trace the 
title without the sibilant prefix. When we recollect the limits of Iran or 
Cusha-dwip within; we can scarcely doubt, that the Caspian sea, which 
washes the foot of a Caucasus or a Coh-Cas, received its name from those, 
whom the Greeks denominated Souths, but who styled themselves Casas or 
Cushas or Cuths or Goths. And, in a similar manner, when wc find the 
Scuthic realm of Colchis spoken of as a Cutdio region and Medea and her 
father called Cutaics or Cut/titans ; wc are apparently required by analogy 
to suppose, that South and Cut/i and Cut and Cush arc still to be viewed 
as one title ’. • 

Thus wc have arrived at the conclusion, that the Scythians, who founded 
the primeval empire of Iran, and who were the dominant power of Asia 
long before the rise of the later Assyrian monarchy, were those, whom the 
scriptural writers style Cushim and the Hindoos Cushas because they were 
the descendants of the patriarch Cush or Cuth : and, agreeably to this con¬ 
clusion, they arc represented by Epiplianius, as the architects of the tower 
and the builders of Babylon. Here then, if any thing were wanting, we 

* Asiat. Res. vol. vi. p. <1-55, 45G. * Ibid. p. 45G. 

3 Sec Apoll. Argon, lib. ii. vcr. 401, 404, 109G, 1271. lib. iii. vcr. 228. lib. iv. vcr. 512. 
•4)rp!i. Argon, vcr. 810, 904, 1004. 
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should have an additional proof, that the Souths and the Cnths were the C1IAI> - >'• 
very same, both nationally and nominally. The Souths, who occupied Iran 
or the eastern land of Cush, were the founders of the tower and city of 
Babel: the Cuths or Cushim, under the command of Nimrod, are said by 
Moses to have been at the head of that general confederacy of the children 
of Noah; which, by their direction and subject to their controul, engaged 
in the self-same project, lienee the Souths of Iran are palpably the de¬ 
scendants of the Babylonic Cuthim: and the Scythian empire, which Justin 
describes as preceding the Assyrian and as subsisting for the long space of 
fifteen centuries, must clearly be the empire of the Cuthim which commenced 
at Babel. We have now therefore, in singular harmony with Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, discovered that most ancient monarchy in Iran, which was founded 
by the Scuths or Cushim, and which subsisted after the dispersion until the 
rise of the later Assyrian empire under the third Ninus. 

£. Here however it will be proper to inquire, what can be meant by 
Epiphanius and Eusebius and the writer of the Paschal Chronicle, when 
they assert, that Scythism lasted from the flood to the building of the tower, 
and that then Hellenism or Ionism commenced: for it might seem from 
such an assertion, that the Scuthic or Cuthie empire terminated at the very 
epoch, where (according to Scripture) it began. 

(1.) On this point we must carefully observe, that those authors very 
accurately speak of Scythism and Ionism, not as two successive empires, 
but as two successive heresies or forms of false and apostatical religion. 

The first they describe, as prevailing from the deluge to the building of the 
tower : the second they represent, as commencing with the earliest founda¬ 
tion of that edifice. Now, except that the Scythic heresy is carried up too 
high, we have nothing here that at all contradicts either Scripture, which 
makes the settled Cuthie empire begin at Babelor Trogus, who had 
learned from old documents that it lasted fifteen hundred years and was 
then succeeded by an Assyrian monarchy. 

It is obvious, that the remarkable system of idolatry, which they of the 
dispersion carried to every part of the globe, could not have been contrived 


* Gen. x. 10. 
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book vi. and adopted in a single day : it must have been the work of time; and several 
years must have elapsed, ere it was brought to perfection. By Scythism 
therefore I understand idolatry in its incipient and more simple state ; as it 
originated in Armenia, and as it continued on the gradual increase during 
the period of the journey to Shinar : while by Hellenism I understand the 
same idolatry , matured and brought to a regular though complicated form 
at the building of the first pyramidal temple. I suspect, that this Scythism 
was the theology, which I have denominated Budilhic or Tautic or Sama - 
nean, and to which the unmixed Scythae seem ever to have been peculiarly 
attached : and that Hellenism or Ionism was that more complex system, 
which I have styled Brahmenical or Osiric or Bacchic, and which the mixed 
tribes preferred to the other system. It was not therefore the Scythic em¬ 
pire that terminated with the building of the tower ; for that was, in fact, 
the era of its commencement: but the more simple Scythic superstition was 
then very generally exchanged for that intricate modification of idolatry, 
which from one of its leading principles received the name of Ionism or 
Yunism. This principle was the worship of the great mother from whom 
all things were said to be produced; who became the Yoni or the female 
element of fecundity, when the deluge overflowed the old world ; who after¬ 
wards floated upon the surface of the waters in the form of the ship Argba; 
and who at length, as the flood retired, flew away in the shape of the mystic 
Iona or dove. But, though Ionism was so commonly preferred to Scythism 
that it is described as even entirely supplanting it, such preference was not 
quite universal. Many of the leading Scuths adhered to the more ancient 
superstition, which gave the preeminence to the great father, as the new 
modification largely extolled the dignity of the great mother from whose 
womb the chief hero-god himself and his triple offspring were alike pro¬ 
duced. Accordingly, as I have just observed, Buddhism has ever been the 
favourite religion of the unmixed Scuths: and they have more than once, 
as in the invasion of Hellas by Xerxes and that of Egypt by Cambyses (for 
the Persians were an eminent branch of the Scuths), shewn their hearty 
contempt for the literal worship of idols, by demolishing the images and 
slaying the sacred bull of the Ionic theology. 

* Asiat. lies. vol. iii. p. 12.5 — 132. 
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I am much mistaken, if some dissention on these points did not prevail cuap. n. 
at Label itself: and I think there is reason for believing, that the alterca¬ 
tion between the rival sects aided the confusion of languages in producing 
the dispersion. The Hindoos have a most curious legend relative to this 
matter, which occurs in the Servarasa, and which throws a very strong 
light on the old history that describes Ionisrn as supplanting Scythism at 
the era of the tower. 

When Sati, after the antediluvian close of her existence as the daughter 
of Daesha, sprang again to life in the character of the mountain-born Par- 
vati, who floated as the ship Argha on the surface of the flood; she was 
reunited in marriage to Siva. This divine pair, like the classical Jupiter 
and Juno, had once an unlucky dispute on the comparative influence of 
the sexes in producing animated beings: and, to settle the difference, they 
each resolved, by mutual agreement, to create apart a new race of men. 

Those produced by Siva (the story is palpably told by an Ionic theologian) 
devoted themselves exclusively to the worship of the male deity : but their 
intellects were dull, their bodies feeble, their limbs distorted, and their 
complexions of various hues. Those, on the contrary, to whom Parvati 
gave birth, adored the female power only : and they had universally fine 
shapes, beautiful complexions, and an engaging aspect. The former, from 
the object of their worship, were called Lingajas or adorers of the male 
principle: the latter, similarly from the object of their veneration, were 
denominated Yonijas or adorers of the female principle. A furious contest 
ensued between them; and the Lingajas were defeated in battle: which 
so irritated Siva, that he would have instantly destroyed the Yonijas, had 
not Parvati interposed in their behalf. They were spared only on con¬ 
dition of emigrating from the scene of action. This, accordingly, they left: 
and they settled, as we are taught by the Puranas, partly on the borders 
of Varaha-dwip or Europe, where they became the progenitors of the 
Greeks; and .partly in the two dwipas of Cusha, Asiatic and African. In 
the Asiatic Cusha-dwip they long supported themselves by violence and. 
rapine: Parvati however, or their tutelary goddess Yoni, always protected 
Fag. Idol. yol. m, 3P 
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book vi. them; and at length, in the fine country which they occupied, they became 
a flourishing nation 

This legend is not very difficult to be understood; though the ancient 
history, which it contains, is told in an allegorical sort of manner. The 
Yonijas arc evidently the votaries of Ionism or Hellenism; while the Lin- 
gajas are the adherents of Scythism. Their contest ends in a dispersion : 
yet the Yonijas, besides colonizing Greece and the African Ethiopia, suc¬ 
ceed in founding a powerful empire in Cusha-dwip within or the Asiatic 
Ethiopia; which, as we have seen, coincides geographically with Iran. 
Here then we have again the old Scythic empire; which arose at the era 
of the tower, which supported itself by rapine and violence, which was 
seated within the limits of Iran, and which flourished until the rise of the 
later Assyrian monarchy. 

Thus it appears, that, when Scythism gave place to Ionism at the era of 
the tower; it was not, that the Scythic empire then terminated, but that a 
more complicated system of idolatry was adopted by the mixed multitude 
of which it was composed. And this exactly accords with what we have 
found to be matter of fact. The pure Scythians, who branched oft’ from 
Babel and who seem in the first instance to have seated themselves in the 
Armenian and the Indian Caucasi, retained the simplicity of the early super¬ 
stition, and venerated the iireat father under the names of Buddha and Saca 
and Teat and Samttn and Cttdam: while those, who remained in centrical 
Iran, dominant over the Ashurites and Elamites and other descendants of 
Shcm, and who established the great Scythic empire which lasted from the 
era of the tower to the rise of the later Assyrian monarchy, continued, as 
every part of their mythologic history testifies, to be zealous votaries of the 
Yoni or Ionah or navicular female principle assuming the form of a dove. 
Agreeably to this ancient Indian tradition, we find, that the Scuths of Iran, 
in addition to their family name, took the title o { Joiihn or (as the Hindoos 
would express the word) Yonijas from their favourite goddess; and that 
their captain Nimrod eminently called himself Jon, or JonaiT, or the prin¬ 
cipal Yonija. The author of the Paschal Chronicle assures us, according 


* Asial. lies. vol. iii. p. 125—132. 
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to the accurate information which he had been at the pains to collect, that ciur. u. 
the Ionim were the chiefs of the Scythic empire, that they were the descend¬ 
ants of Ionan who was one of the leading architects of the tower when the 
languages of men were confounded Hence the lonah or dove was the 
national banner of the Assyrian empire, as it had already been of the Scy- 
thic empire; and, as such, it is alluded to in more than one place of Holy 
Scripture \ This banner was the sign or token, which was adopted from 
the very commencement of the building of the tower, and which served as 
a rallying point lest the huge heterogeneous multitude should be scattered 
abroad upon the face of the whole earth 1 * 3 . 

(2.) While Epiphanius informs us, that the Scythic heresy prevailed from 
the flood to the tower, he adds, that the Scythic succession and the Scythic 
name terminated in the days of Scrug 4 . 

We have here a most curious piece of ancient history, which throws 
much light on the early postdiluvian transactions. By the Sci/thie succes¬ 
sion I understand the first Cut hico-Assyrian dynasty in the direct line of 
the house of Nimrod; and, by the Scythic name, the Scythian or Cut hie 
appellation of the empire at large. We are taught therefore, that the first 
Cuthic dynasty became extinct in the days of Scrug; and that, at the same 
time, the original Scythic name or title of the empire fell into disuse, being 
supplanted by some other title which henceforth was more commonly borne 
by the empire. In both these particulars the old records consulted by 
Epiphanius are perfectly accurate. According to Bcrosus, the first dy¬ 
nasty, which commenced at Babylon, reigned li)0 years. Now, as we shall 
presently see, this dynasty arose with Nimrod about the year 613 after the 
flood : and, as its duration was 1£)0 years, it terminated in the year 803 
after the same epoch. But Serug, as we shall also see, was born in the 


1 Chron. Pasch. p. 49. 

1 Sec Jerem. xv. 38. xlvi. 1G. 1. 16. Zeph. iii. 1. The word, which in these several 
passages is rendered in our English version oppressing or oppressor , ought to be translated 
of the dove. 

3 Gen. xi. 4. Our English translators render the word a name: hut a name could not 
prevent dispersion, though a token might. Vide supra book v. c. 3. $ I. 8» 

+ Epiph, adv. hair. lib. i. p. 8, 
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year 663, and died in the year 893, after the flood Hence it is manifest, 
that the Scythic succession or first Cuthic dynasty terminated in the days 
of Serug. At this same period, with the accession of the second dynasty 
under the second Minus, the name of the empire was changed : and, the 
Scythic title, though never entirely forgotten, was henceforth superseded 
by the Assyrian *. 

(3.) It remains only to account for the assertion, that the Scythic heresy 
prevailed from the flood to the tower: and this also may be done without 
much difficulty. 

In the very nature of things, false religion could only originate from a 
corruption of true religion. But corruption creeps in so gradually, that it 
is not easy to ascertain the precise place where the true is altogether smo¬ 
thered by the false. In addition to this circumstance, the votaries of Scy- 
thism would naturally wish to render their system more venerable by 
claiming for it the highest antiquity ; just as the Buddhists contend, that 
their theology, which is substantially the same as Scythism, has existed 
from the beginning. Hence Scythism would be carried up to the flood: 
and, as Noah is made the first king of every ancient nation, so he would 
himself be deemed a Scyth and would be viewed as the most early post¬ 
diluvian manifestation of Buddha. Accordingly we find, that the ark- 
preserved Deucalion of Syria is by Lucian denominated a Scythian: not 
as being really a Scuth or Cuthite, for that gentile name was taken from 
his grandson Cuth ; but as being reputedly the founder of the Scythic the¬ 
ology and the head of what Epiphanius calls the Scythic succession or 
dynasty. We likewise find, that, under the title of Maha-Bad or the great 
Buddha , which is in a manner equivalent to the title ot the Scuth or the 
great Scythic, he is made the first sovereign of the primeval empire of 
Iran; and is said to have been the contriver of a very singular polity, 
which is ascribed indeed to him for the sake of enhancing its authority, 
hut which in truth was struck out by that Machiavellian schemer Nimrod. 
Agreeably to such opinions, which no doubt were industriously dissemi- 

* See Append. Tab. Ill and IV. 

1 Tints, in modern limes, the official title of The Holy Roman empire has been almost 
for^oilcn in ihc more familiar name of The German empire. 
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nated, Noah, as we have repeatedly seen, was always viewed, as the Archi- chaimi. 
mage or Archdruid or first Hierophant or original founder of the reigning 
idolatry; and every other Archimage or Hierophant was esteemed his suc¬ 
cessor and not unfrcqucntly his incarnate representative. 

V. Truth is so uniform and simple, that, if one position be firmly esta¬ 
blished, it commonly leads to a clear development of all other connected 
matters. Now the position, which I consider as finally determined, is 
the universal assemblage of mankind at Babel in one great comma nit. yj: 
and this position, if I mistake not, will lead to the ascertaining of a very 
important era; the era of the tower, and consequently the era of Nimrod’s 
Scythic empire, for Babel is said to have been the beginning of his king¬ 
dom. 

1. The assemblage at Babel was so universal, and the emigration from 
Armenia was so complete, that I almost doubt whether we can admit of 
any exceptions. My reasons for such an opinion are these. 

The language of the historian necessarily implies universality/. But to 
this it may be answered, that no rule is so general as to be wholly/ without 
exception. Allowing then the cogency of such a reply, we may ask, 

JVhat persons would most probably/ be excepted from the general rule ? 

The obvious answer is; Noah and his three sons if they were alive at the 
time of the emigration, and the line of patriarchs from Shan to faithful 
Abraham. 

Now of these the latter certainly cannot be excepted, because we find 
the ancestors of Abraham seated at Ur in the Babylonie land of the Chns- 
dim or Chaldeans; which of course would not have been the case, unless 
they hod emigrated at the time of the first journey from Armenia to Shi- 
nar 1 : our inquiry therefore is exclusively limited to the former. 

If then we suppose Noah and the three great patriarchs to have been 
alive at the epoch of the emigration, it is on every account in the highest 
degree improbable that they should have joined in such enterprize: for 
both their advanced age, particularly that of Noah, would render them 
averse from a long and perilous journey; and they would be perfectly aware 


’ Gen. xi. 23, 31. 
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HOOK VI. that an emigration in one body was in direct opposition to the purposes of 
heaven, so that we cannot bring them to Babel without most incredibly 
making them hoary rebels against the God whom they served in their 
youth. 

But the question is, whether they could have been alive at the epoch of 
the emigration : and this question every consideration obliges me to answer 
in the negative. When we recollect the regal maxims of patriarchal go¬ 
vernment, the high veneration in which Noah was held as an universal 
sovereign, and the subordinate reverence which his three sons would enjoy 
as the three kings of the divided world : it is strangely incredible to sup¬ 
pose, that Nimrod, the very youngest of the sons of Cush the grandson of 
Noah, should obtain such u degree of influence during the lives of the four 
great patriarchs, as to persuade all mankind, with some trifling individual 
exceptions we will say, to acknowledge him as their supreme head and 
under his sole controul to quit their aboriginal settlements. Such a revo¬ 
lution must have been the work of time: and, from the place which Nim¬ 
rod holds in the genealogy as the son apparently of his father’s old age, the 
very seeds of it could not have been sown until many years alter the deluge. 
These seeds would require a considerable time to grow up to maturity, for 
extensive influence is not acquired in a day: and it seems necessary to be¬ 
lieve, that the prescriptive authority of Noah and his three sons was dis¬ 
solved by the hand of death, ere the machinations of Nimrod developed 
themselves in action, and ere that ambitious chieftain persuaded all men to 
follow him from Armenia. 

The conclusion, to which we arc led by such reasoning, will acquire the 
semblance of almost absolute certainty, if we next advert to a matter, which 
is too prominent to be overlooked. We have seen, that the idolatry of 
the whole earth must have been brought ready fashioned from Babel. But 
a leading feature of that idolatry is the astronomical worship of Noah and 
his three sons, viewed as transinigrative reappearances of Adam and his 
three sons. Now it is obvious, that this idolatry, whether under the more 
simple form of Buddhic Scythism or under the more complicated form of 
Brahmcnic Ionism, could not have been introduced so long as Noah and 
his triple offspring were alive: for they certainly could not have been trail- 
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slated to the heavenly bodies, and have been venerated as defunct hero-gods cdai-, n» 
now become celestial speculators, until after their death; agreeably to the 
very accurate account, which Ilesiod gives us of the posthumous canoniza¬ 
tion of the first race of mortals Scythism however preceded the tower; 

Ionism commenced with the tower; and, at the time of the dispersion, each 
modification of the same hero-worship was conveyed’to every quarter of 
the globe, where accordingly we have found it in actual existence. Hence 
it is manifest, that Noah and his three sons must have died, not only before 
the building of the tower, but likewise before the emigration from Armenia: 
because, without the admission of this circumstance, it is utteily impossible 
to account for the rise of idolatry at the precise period when it must have 
risen. 

With this opinion, which is deduced from mere reasoning, positive and 
direct historical testimony will be found perfectly to accord. Epiphanius 
tells us, from the same documents whence he borrowed his Scythic history, 
that Noah resided in Armenia to the time of his death; that his descend¬ 
ants multiplied there until the fifth generation, for the space of <359 years; 
and that in that fifth generation, and not before, when now their numbers 
were greatly increased, they left the land of Ararat, and journeyed to Shi- 
nar s . The ancient Babylonie history, compiled by Berosus from the na¬ 
tional archives, sets forth also the very same fact. Xisuthrus, we are 
informed, was translated to heaven, or in plain English died, previous to 
the emigration from Armenia to Shinar; so that the ancestors of those who 
founded Babylon journeyed without him, he himself not witnessing even 
the commencement of their journey. Nor is this all: we are assured, that 
the wife and children of Xisuthrus were tilcewise translated or died, before 
the emigration took place 1 . I think indeed, that the records consulted by 
Epiphanius allot too long a period for the continuance of mankind in Ar¬ 
menia, when they extend it to 659 years : but we have here direct testi¬ 
mony to the fact, that Noah and his sons died previous to the emigration, 
which was the whole that I was bound to establish. We have moreover, 
in the Babylonie account, the death of those patriarchs described to us 

' Hesiod. Oper. et dier. lib. i. ver. 108—125. * Epiph. adv. liter, lib. i. p. 5, 6. 

J Eujeb. Chron. p. 8. Sjnccll. Chronog. p. 30. Euscb, Pra?p. Evan, lib, ix. c. 12, 
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book vj. perfectly according to the genius of hero-worship : they were translated to 
heaven, and became the gods of their posterity. 

Thus the universality, which Moses ascribes to the assembling together 
at Babel, is complete. For there are but tw r o probable exceptions to the 
general rule; the four great patriarchs, and the ancestors of Abraham in 
the line of Shem: and, of these, the four patriarchs died previous to the 
emigration from Armenia; and the ancestors of Abraham certainly were at 
Babel. In fact, it was their lapse into at least partial idolatry, which ren¬ 
dered the call of Abraham necessary'. 

The emigration then from Armenia did not take place, until after the 
death of the four great patriarchs. But Noah died in the year after the 
flood 350: and, as Shem died in the year after the flood 502, we may con¬ 
clude that his two brothers departed much about the same time. Hence, 
though the records consulted by Fpiphanius seem to have allotted too long 
a space to the residence of mankind in Armenia when they extend it to 
659 years, yet the emigration could not have commenced before the year 
502 after the flood. 

The next great event to the emigration from Armenia was the dispersion 
from Babel and the subsequent division of the earth. This is indefinitely 
stated by Moses to have occurred in the days of Pelcg: for that patriarch, 
it seems, received his name, which signifies division, from the circumstance 
of the earth being divided in the course of his life-time*. I say indefi¬ 
nitely ; because we have proof positive, that the division could not have 
taken place at the epoch of Pclcg's birth, as some have imagined. In the 
tenth chapter of Genesis wc have a list of the several patriarchs, among 
whose children the earth w r as divided: hence all those patriarchs must havo 

’ See Josh. xxiv. 2. where the idolatry of Abraham’s ancestors is expressly asserted. 

1 Gen. x. 25. Mr. Calcott, in his Treatise on the deluge, wildly supposes, that the 
division of the earth, from which l’cleg received his name, was not its territorial distribu¬ 
tion among the children of Noah, hut the disruption of South-America from the continent 
of Africa: just as if such an event, supposing it to have then actually happened, could have 
been known to the single community settled in the very heart of Asia on the banks of the 
Euphrates. As Moses is treating of the territorial division of the earth when he mentions 
the name of I’eleg, the general context obviously requires us to conclude, that that is the 
division to which the name relates. 
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been born previous to the era of such division. But in this list are enume- CITAr ' «* 
rated no less than thirteen sons of Joktan, the younger brother of Peleg'. 
Consequently, as Abp. Usher acutely remarks, the division must have been 
accomplished many years after Peleg’s birth \ And this will accord with 
the language used by Moses: for he does not tell us, that the earth was 
divided at the precise point when Peleg u’as born, but only that it was 
divided in his days or during his life-time. Nor is there any difficulty with 
respect to the conferring of the name. The significant appellations of the 
patriarchs were sometimes given by prophetic anticipation, as in the cases 
of Noah and Japhet: and the circumstance of Pelcg’s having thirteen 
nephews alive at the era of the dispersion sufficiently proves, that such also 
must have been the case with him. Now Peleg lived 239 years. The 
division therefore must have been made so far on in his life, as to alIow r his 
younger brother to be the parent of thirteen adult sons. 

2. But here we are encountered by a difficulty. According to the chro¬ 
nology of the Hebrew Pentateuch, Peleg u f as bom in the year 101 after 
the flood, and died in the year 340 after the same era: so that he was not 
only born, but even died, many years before the death of Shem ; which 
took place in the year 502 after the flood. Hence it appears, that Peleg, 
in whose days the earth was divided, is made to die long before the death 
of Shem; which death of Shem preceded, as we have seen, not only the 
division hut even the anterior emigration from Armenia. It is certain 
therefore, if the Hebrew chronology be accurate, that mankind must have 
quitted Armenia, must have built the tower, and must have been dispersed 
over the face of the whole earth, not merely during the life-time of Shem, 
but even during the life-time of Noah himself: for Peleg, according to that 
chronology, died in the year 340 after the flood, while Noah did not die 
until the year 350 after the same epoch 5 . 

The more I have considered the early postdiluvian chronology of the 
Hebrew Pentateuch, the more convinced I am that the oriental Christians 


1 Gen. x. 25—30. 


1 Annal. in ann. munch 1757. 
3 Sec Append. Tab. I. 
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boor vi. did wisely in rejecting it as palpably corrupt and erroneous \ If we adopt 
it, we shall find ourselves hampered on every side with invincible difficul¬ 
ties and contradictions. We must believe, that, when the awful catas¬ 
trophe of the Hood was but as an event of yesterday, a general apostasy, 
itself always a gradual work of time, took place from pure religion. We 
must believe, that Noah and his three sons were translated to the sphere 
and erected into demon-gods, while as yet they were living mortals upon 
the face of the earth. We must believe, that, notwithstanding they were 
extravagantly venerated as gods, they were yet disobeyed as men and as 
princes: for we must admit, that all their children rebelled against them, 
threw off with a high hand the yoke of their patriarchal authority, and 
. marched away in a body under the command of Nimrod. We must be¬ 
lieve, that they accomplished this feat, and built a stupendous pyramid of 
brick each side of which measured a furlong, at so early a period, that it 
seems physically impossible for an adequate number of persons to have 
been then produced from only three original pairs \ We must believe, 
that they were not only equal to such enterprizes, but that the mere be¬ 
ginning of their empire comprized four cities; and that four others, one of 
the least noted of which is styled a great city, were soon afterwards 
erected ’. Wc must believe, that a great-grandson of Noah, evidently the 
youngest of the children of Cush, acquired the wonderful intlucnce, which 
we have seen him exerting, not only while the sovereign patriarch and his 
triple offspring were all living and while the latter were in their full strength 
and vigour, but during his own mere boyhood: so that a raw stripling 
should have been the conductor of a successful rebellion against the deep- 
rooted and prescriptive authority of those; whom yet, though lie had 
thrown off their rule as princes, lie persuaded his lawless followers to 
worship as gods. Wc must believe, that Abraham, who is described,-as 
dying in a good old age, an old man and full of years, as the term of 
human life then was: tiiat this identical aged Abraham yet died 35 years 

i l)r. Halos lias some valuable reasoning on tin's point. I quite agree with him in 
rejecting the early postdiluvian chronology of the Hebrew IVntateuch. See Chronol. 
vul. i. p. 71—8!'. 

1 Strab. Geog. lib. xvi. p. 738. 


3 Gcu. x. 10—12, 
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'before his remote ancestor Shcm, 3 years before Selah, and no less than ciup. n. 
75 years before Eber We must believe, that he survived his own father 
Terah no more than 40 years: when yet we are assured, that he was 75 
years old when he left Haran where Terah had died, and that he himself 
died at the age of 175 years ; which of course would make him survive his 
father a whole century \ We must finally believe, in addition to all these 
palpable contradictions, that Abraham was contemporary with Noah for 
the space of 58 years and with Shem during his whole life : that Isaac was 
born only 42 years after the death of Noah, and that he was contemporary 
with Shem 110 years: and, as not the least mention is made of any inter¬ 
course between Abraham or Isaac and those venerable patriarchs, that 
both Abraham and Isaac and the various nations among which they so¬ 
journed were alike ignorant of, and indifferent about, their very existence. 

All these matters, to say nothing of the rise of various comparatively power¬ 
ful monarchies within the four first centuries after the flood, wc must be¬ 
lieve, in some instances contrary to the parallel testimony of the Pentateuch 
itself, if we choose to abide by the Hebrew chronology 5 . Hence I have 
no scruple in rejecting it; if not for other more consequential reasons, yet 
for this palpable and direct one: the chronology makes Abraham survive 
his father only 40 years; the history makes him survive him a whole cen¬ 
tury ♦. 


• Gen. xxv. 8. See Append. Tab. I. 

a Gen. xi. 31, 32. xii. 4. xxv. 7- Our translators, as if sensible of this difficulty, render 
Gen. xii. 1. the Lord had said ; by way of implying, I suppose, that the call of Abraham 
was antecedent to the death of Terah. But this is purely their own gloss: tine original 
runs the Lord said ; and tine plain order of events is, the emigration from Ur to Haran, 
the death of Terah in Haran, and the emigration of Abraham from Haran when 75 years 
old. See Append. Tab. I. 3 See Append. Tab. I. 

4 I do not speak, as ignorant of the manner in which Abp. Usher attempts to get over 
this difficulty and yet to retain the chronology of the Hebrew: but I am not satisfied with 
it, notwithstanding the approbation which it has received from the very learned Dr. 
Hales. 

Usher deducts 75 years, the age of Abraham, when he left Haran, from 205 years, the 
age of Terah at the lime of his death : and the result being 130, he pronounces Terah to 
have been 130 years old when Abraham was born. But il is said, that Terah lived 70 
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book vi. In rejecting the chronology of the Hebrew Pentateuch, we are by no 
means however left without resource. Josephus, the Greek interpreters, 


years , and begat Abraham , Nahor y and Hainan : how then are the two numbers, 70 and 
130, to be reconciled ? To solve the difficulty, the Abp. asserts, that Haran was the eldest 
son, and that he only was born when his father was 70; that Nahor was the second son, 
and was bom at some indefinite time afterwards; and that Abraham was the youngest, 
and was born when his father was 130 years old. Now this very unnatural mode of ex¬ 
plaining the declaration, that Tcrah was 70 when he begat Abraham Nahor and Haran, 
is in itself plainly gratuitous, unless it can be supported by some weighty argument: the 
argument adduced therefore is this. Sarah was only 10 years younger than Abraham 
(Gen. xvii. 15—17.): but Sarah was the same person as Iscah, who was the daughter of 
Abraham's brother Haran (Gen. xi. 29) : therefore Haran, though mentioned last, must 
have been considerably older than his brother Abraham; otherwise Abraham could not 
possibly have been no more than 10 years senior to bis wife and niece Sarah or Iscah: 
consequently, it was Haran, not Abraham, that was born when bis father Tcrah was 70 
years of age. 

It is obvious, that the whole of this argument rests upon the position, that Sarah xvasthc 
same person as Iscah and therefore the daughter of Haran . But the position itself requires 
proof; nor does the text referred to (Gen. xi. 29.) at all determine the matter. It is 
said indeed, that Ilaran was the father of Mil call and Iscah ; and it is likewise said, that 
Nahor espoused his niece Milcah: but not the slightest intimation is given, that Sarah the 
wife of Abraham was the same person as Iscah. Would we therefore ascertain the rela¬ 
tionship of Sarah to Abraham, wc must direct our attention elsewhere. Now Abraham 
himself says of her, She is viy sister: she is the daughter of my father , but not the daughter 
of my mother (Gen. xx. 12). Hence it appears, that she was not his ?//ccc(thc point neces¬ 
sary to Usher’s hypothesis), but his half-sister, being the daughter of Tcrah by a second 
wife. Such being the case, the whole argument deduced from the comparative ages of 
Abraham and Sarah rests upon a sandy foundation, and wc have no proof whatsoever that 
Ilaran was the elder brother of Abraham. See Usser. Annal. in A. 1\ J. 2718,2728. 
Hales’s Chronol. vol. i. p. 23, 21. 

The Abp. and Dr. Males are sensible of the importance of this last text: consequently, 
they attempt to do away its force. Tor this purpose, they contend, that, when Abraham 
describes Sarah as being the daughter of his father, he really means his grandaughtcr, I 
need scarcely remark, tliat we have here a wholly gratuitous conjecture, though a con¬ 
jecture doubtless very necessary to the theory in question: I can discern however not a 
shadow of authority for making it, Since we read, that Tcrah was 70 years old when he 
begat Abraham Nahor and Ilaran; the natural presumption is, that Abraham was the 
eldest and that his two brothers were born two or throe years subsequently: and, since wc 
are told, that Sarah was the daughter of Abraham’s father though not of his mother; the 
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and the ancient Samaritan Pentateuch, furnish us each with an early post¬ 
diluvian chronology: but, as they all differ from the Hebrew, so they all 
in various points differ from each other. The Hebrew chronology has 
been tried and rejected, as unable to bear the test of comparative criticism: 
and I know not how wc are to decide between the claims of the other three, 
except by going through a similar process. 

3. ' Of Josephus it may be briefly said, that, as he agrees with the He¬ 
brew in fixing the birth of Abraham to the year 292 after the flood, and 
yet perpetually and largely varies from the Hebrew in the antecedent num¬ 
bers ; he stands self-contradicted : for his variation in the antecedent num¬ 
bers is to so very great an amount, that, instead of bringing out 292 as the 
result, it will bring out a sum more by several centuries 1 . 

4. The chronology, exhibited by the Greek interpreters, is equally un¬ 
tenable. A generation is introduced between Arphaxad and Selah; which 
is alike unknown to the Hebrew, the Samaritan, the author of the first book 
of Chronicles, and Josephus : for a person named Cainan is made the 
father of Selah and the son of Arphaxad. This error, which from the Scp- 
tungint has crept into St. Luke’s genealogy of our Lord, may indeed be 
easily corrected by erasing the name of Cainan; and, in fact, the text docs 

obvious inference seems to be, that she was not his niece , but his half sister. These con¬ 
clusions will receive additional strength, if we compare them together: for, if Abraham, 
Nahor, and Haran, were the sons of Tcrah by his Jirst wife; it is perfectly according to 
the order of nature, that Abraham, the eldest , should be about 10 years senior to his 
half-sister Sarah, the offspring of a second marriage. We shall presently see, that the 
conclusions are decidedly established by the valuable chronology of the Samaritan Pen¬ 
tateuch. There, by shortening the life of Tcrah to 14-5 years, Abraham is made to be 
born when his father is 70, and to leave Haran at the death of his father, himself then 
being precisely 75 years old. 

1 See Joseph. Ant. Jud. lib. i. c. vi. § 5. Dr. Hales strikes out, as an interpolated for¬ 
gery, the assertion of Josephus that Abraham was born A. P. D. 292. See Chron. vol. i. 
p. 95. He likewise makes other corrections, in order that he may be enabled to adopt 
the chronology of the Jewish historian as the basis of his own very valuable work. I think 
him perfectly right, as I have already intimated, in rejecting the shorter computation of 
the Hebrew: but I can place little dependence on a chronological system like that of Jo¬ 
sephus, which confessedly is incapable of being used without much previous conjectural, 
emendation. 
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bode vi. in a manner correct itself: for the spurious Cainan and Selah are made, 
each to become a father at the same age, and each to die at the same age ; 
so that the years of Selah have evidently been given to Cainan, who from 
the antediluvian has been foisted into the postdiluvian table of descents 
But, even when the interpolated generation has been thrown out, we shall 
still find the present chronological system irreconcilcable with the histo¬ 
rical detail: for the chronology makes Terah survive Abraham 30 years ; 
while the history makes Abraham outlive Terah a whole century 1 . Hence, 

I think, we are compelled to reject the chronology of the Greek interpre¬ 
ters; as we have already rejected both that of the Hebrew, and that of 
Josephus 5 . 

5. The chronology of the Samaritan Pentateuch now alone remains: 
and I cannot but believe, that this invaluable system has been preserved 
to ns by the special good providence of God, in order that the cavils of 
infidelity may be effectually put to silence. 1 have examined it with all the 
severity of attention which I can command; and, from beginning to end, 

1 have been utterly unable to discover the least llaw. We have here no 
statements contradictory to the historical narrative : we have here none of 
those perplexing difficulties, which meet us at each step in the Hebrew 
chronology. Every thing is throughout clear and consistent: insomuch 
that no belter evidence can be afforded us of the accuracy, with which 
Moses details the early postdiluvian events, than the excellent table of 
descents exhibited to us in the Samaritan Pentateuch. Shcm is repre- 
prcscnled as dying, nearly a century and a half before the death of Pelcg, 

T On llic interpolation of the second Cainan, see llalcs’s Clironol. vol. i. p. 00—9L 

* The Ixx say, lliat Terah was 70 years old at the birth of Abraham, and that after¬ 
wards he lived 20.3 years in the land of llaran ; thus making him die at the age of 275 
years. Gen. xi. 2G, 32. Now such an arrangement necessarily exhibits him as dying 30 
years after the decease of his son Ahrabam. Let us however admit, that in the land of 
llaran is an interpolation, as h does not occur either in the Hebrew or llic Samaritan ; 
and consequently Lliat Llic Greek, like the Hebrew, makes Tcrali only 20:3 years old at 
the time of his death: we shall still find the chronology irreconcilcable with ihe history. 
Tor, although Terah will noL then indeed survive Abraham; yet he will die no more than 
$0, instead of 100, years before the death of his son. 

* See Append. Tub. II. 
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and little less than four centuries and a half before the birth of Abraham : chap. it. 
while Abraham, in exact accordance with the history, dies precisely 100 
years after his father Tcrah. Consequently, since the dispersion from 
liabel must have taken place towards the latter end of Peleg's life, in order 
that we may allow time for the thirteen sons of his younger brother Joktan 
to have become heads of families; both Noah and Shem will have died, 
as we proved they must have died, prior to the emigration from Armenia : 
and thus all the strange difficulties, with which we are hampered by the 
Hebrew chronology, m ill be entirely avoided. We shall have no occasion 
to wonder, how Nimrod could acquire such a marvellous degree of autho¬ 
rity, while lie himself was a mere boy and while the four royal patriarchs 
were yet living. We shall have no need to puzzle ourselves with computing, 
liow a multitude, sufficiently large to build the tower and to found the 
Cuthic empire of Babel, could have been produced from three pairs within 
the very short time allowed for that purpose by the Hebrew Pentateuch. 

We shall be under no obligation to account for the total silence respecting 
Shem, which pervades the entire history of Abraham : that patriarch is not 
mentioned for the very best of all possible reasons; instead of surviving 
Abraham 35 years, he had died in Armenia no less than 440 years before 
Abraham was born. 

Nor is this the only service rendered by the Samaritan chronology: it 
makes sacred history perfectly accord with profane, while the Hebrew 
chronology sets them at complete variance with each other. The Baby- 
Ionic history of Berosus, and the old records consulted by Epiphanies, 
equally place the death of Noah and his sons before the emigration from 
Armenia; and the worship of them as astronomical hero-gods, which even 
at the latest must have commenced previous to the dispersion, necessarily 
supposes their antecedent decease. With this the Samaritan chronology 
exactly agrees : for it makes Shem die 138 years before the departure of 
Pelcg, and thus allows an ample space of time for the subsequent emigra¬ 
tion and dispersion; while the Hebrew chronology throws every thing into 
inextricable confusion, by placing the death of Noah 10 years, and the 
death of Shem 162 years, after the death of Peleg. 

Here then we may rest with safety, conscious that we have at length met 
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*oos vi. with an unerring guide whose accuracy will bid defiance even to the most 
malignant scrutiny 

6. y\ r e are now far advanced in ascertaining the era of the Cuthic empire 
of Nimrod: let ns see, if we cannot come almost to the very year of its 
rise. In thus prosecuting the investigation, we shall a second time find 
the admirable chronology of the Samaritan Pentateuch reconciling sacred 
and profane history. 

As Shorn died in the year 502 after the flood, and as we can scarcely 
suppose that the emigration would quite immediately follow his death, let 
us hypothetically place it in the year 559 after the same epoch. My reason 
for selecting this year, rather than any other, is a date mentioned by Epi- 
phanius : he says, that mankind remained in Armenia for the space of 659 
years after the deluge. Now such a reading cannot be perfectly accurate, 
because Peleg died in the year 640 ; and not only the emigration from Ar¬ 
menia, but even the dispersion from Babel, happened before his death. 
Yet, as the sum is not given in round numbers, I would rather correct the 
reading than reject it altogether. Hence, for 659, I would substitute 559; 
a number, in every respect wholly unexceptionable. According to this 
hypothesis then, the emigration from Armenia will have taken place 67 
years alter the death of Shem, and 81 years before the death of Peleg. 
Consequently, the sufficient period of 81 years will be allowed for the emi¬ 
gration itself, for the building of the tower, and for the dispersion from 
Babel: and this last event will be placed, as we have seen it must be placed, 
towards the close of Pcleg’s life. Thus it appears, that the Cuthic empire 
of Nimrod, which began (wc are told) at Babel *, commenced between the 
years 559 and 640 after the deluge. 

Now we have already seen, that this primeval empire, which by Justin is 
described in round numbers as having lasted fifteen centuries, and which 
according to the sum total of reigns exhibited by Polyhistor and Ctesias 
actually lasted 1495 years, was dissolved by the general revolt of its pro¬ 
vinces shortly after the middle of the ninth century before Christ. For 
the independence of Persia, under the Pishdadian dynasty, commenced 


’ See Append. Tab. 111. 
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about the year A. C. 811 : anti the indcpciHlence of Media, under the dy- chap. u. 
nasty of the Arbacidce, commenced in the year A. C. 821. Hence the 
Median revolt, which took place 6 years earlier, must have occurred in the 
year A. C. 827: and the rise of the Assyrian kingdom under the third 
Ninus, or the accession of what is denominated by Dr. Ilales the third 
Assyrian dynasty , must have happened yet earlier again; for that dynasty 
arose synchronically with the extinction of the old double Scuthic or Cuthic 
dynasty in the person of Thonus Concolerus, and the extinction of the 
Cuthic dynasty was the signal of revolt to Media and the other provinces. 

Let us then suppose, that this extinction took place in the year A. C. 830, 
or three years previous to the commencement of the Median revolt; which 
date cannot possibly be very far removed from the truth. Such an arrange¬ 
ment, when the 1495 years duration of the Cuthic rule are added to the 
year of its dissolution 830, would give the year A. C. 2325 for the epoch 
of its first establishment by Nimrod. But we had previously arrived at 
the conclusion, that this Cuthic rule commenced between the years 559 
and 640 after the deluge. We have now therefore to inquire, whether the 
year A. C. 2325 will fall out any where between those two postdiluvian 
years. 

According to Abp. Usher, Abraham died in the year A. C. 1821 : con¬ 
sequently, between his death and the downfall of the Cuthic empire in the 
year A. C. 830, we have an intervening period of 991 years. But Abra¬ 
ham, according to the Samaritan chronology, died in the year 1117 after 
the deluge : and Pcleg, according to the same chronology, died in the year 
640 after the deluge: therefore we have an intervening period of 477 years 
between the deaths of these two patriarchs. Since then, from the death of 
Peleg to the death of Abraham, we have 477 years ; and since, from the 
death of Abraham to the dissolution of the Cuthic empire, we have 991 
years: we of course shall have, by adding those two sums together, 1468 
years from the death of Peleg to the dissolution of the Cuthic empire and 
the rise of the Assyrian kingdom. But Trogus says, that the Cuthic empire 
lasted in round numbers fifteen centuries: and Polyhistor and Ctesias 
jointly give us the precise sum of 1495 years for its duration. Hence, as 
a retrograde calculation from the era of its downfall to the death of Peleg 
Pag. Idol. vox. in, 3 II 
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• has produced 146S years, it must, if we estimate its entire length at 1495 
years, have commenced at Bahel 27 years earlier than the death of that 
patriarch ; for 27 years, added to 1468 years, will give the specified sum 
of 1495 years. The era therefore of its commencement will be the year 
A. C. 2325 ; which coincides, according to the Samaritan chronology, with 
the year 613 after the deluge: for, as Abraham died in the year A. C. 
1821, and as Peleg died 477 years earlier, Peleg must have died in the 
year A. C. 2298 ; and 27 years, added to 2298, will thus give the year 
A. C. 2325 for the commencement of the Cuthic empire at Babel. We 
had however previously found, on the authority of the Samaritan chrono¬ 
logy, that the Cuthic empire must have commenced somewhere between 
the years 559 and 640 after the deluge: and we now lastly find, in exact 
accordance with the excellent table of descents exhibited in that chrono¬ 
logy, that a calculation, deduced from the year A. C. 830 which must have 
been very nearly the time when the Cuthic empire was dissolved, and con¬ 
ducted through a long period independently ascribed by pagan history to 
the duration of that empire, brings us to the year 613 after the deluge ; 
which is precisely about the time, in order to make Scripture con¬ 
sistent with itself, that the Cuthic empire of Nimrod must have com¬ 
menced at Babel, where we are told it did commence, in the heart of 
Iran. 

Wc may now therefore venture to pronounce, that the emigration from 
Armenia took place about the year 559 after the deluge: that Nimrod's 
Cuthic empire commenced at Babel about the year 613; which will allow 
54 years for the journey from Ararat to Shinar: and that the dispersion 
occurred between the year 613 and the year 640, when Peleg dietl; which 
will allow an indefinite period of less than 27 years for the at length mira¬ 
culously-interrupted building of the city and lower, alien the earth was 
divided in the days of Peleg, that patriarch being yet alive at the beginning 
of the year 640 after the deluge 

VI. Let us next proceed to investigate the form of government, which 
was established in the early Cuthic empire of Iran. On this subject 1 have 


’ See Apjicrul. Tab. V. 
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already thrown out some speculationsIt remains therefore to inquire, chap. h. 
whether such speculations rest upon any sure basis of positive evidence; 
but first it will be proper, that they should be briefly recapitulated. 

]. If we consider what may be termed the philosophy of politics, the for¬ 
mation of a mixed empire, like that of Nimrod, must almost inevitably 
have produced that system, which by many has been thought so strange, 
but which really would spring up even in the way of cause and effect: I 
mean the system of dividing the several members of the community into 
separate castes or tribes. This system still prevails throughout Ilindostan : 
and it is radically and effectively the very same as that, which we have been 
wont to call the feudal system, and which we have been taught to deduce 
from the forests of Germany. Now it is impossible, in the very nature of 
things, for such a form of polity to spring out of an homogeneous society: 
it must invariably originate from conquest and subjugation ; nor can any 
form be better devised to enable a handfull of warriors to rule over a 
nation or nations far exceeding themselves in number. 

The truth of these remarks is established by the uniform testimony of 
history and by the general experience of mankind. Whenever a small and 
compact band of warriors invades and subjugates a large and populous 
country, the feudal arrangement of castes is always introduced cither in a 
more or less perfect state. The conquerors become the freemen, or gentry, 
or military nobility ; each baron acknowledging the paramount superiority 
of the king, and at the same time presiding over his own district at the head 
of his armed gentry and free-born vassals : while, on the other hand, the 
conquered become the serfs tied down to the soil which they cultivate, or 
exercise those various necessary trades which their military superiors de¬ 
spise as servile and degrading. Under such circumstances, diversity of 
blood and diversity of condition alike tend to perpetuate this system of 
distinct castes. Matrimonial commixtures may not indeed be absolutely 
forbidden by a positive law: but they will be almost as effectually pre¬ 
vented, by pride of birth on the one side, and by mortifying inferiority on 
the other. The military nobles and gentry will be anxious to preserve the 


* Vide supra book i. c. 1. f IV. 2. (3.). 
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eo°k purity of their descent by suitable alliances: they will wholly intermarry 
among themselves: proud as may be their superiority over their serfs or 
villains, they will view their king, not as a lordly master, but only as the 
highest member of their own order : and they will with reason consider this 
order, as wholly distinct from those of the tradesmen and the labouring 
peasants. In a similar manner, the inferior orders will be led almost in¬ 
evitably to intermarry solely among each other: they will look up to their 
military governors with a base and servile awe: and, both by blood and by 
condition, they will but too unequivocally feel themselves to be completely 
distinct castes from the nobility and the freemen. 

Such became the state of Europe by the downfall of the western empire, 
and such were the maxims universally adopted by the Gothic conquerors. 
Hence the Scythic Vandals of Spain could not take an oath of allegiance to 
their sovereign without previously telling him, that they were individually 
as good as he, and collectively more powerful than he. Hence, when the 
same high-spirited race received Philip of Bourbon as their king, each 
grandee, in signing the declaration of allegiance, added to his name the 
words Noble as the Icing. Hence, as in the progress of society patents of 
nobility came to be granted to new men, originated the famous maxim of 
French law, which so strongly expresses the feelings of the old military 
caste of Gothic conquerors ; that every gentleman was a nobleman, though 
every nobleman was not a gentleman Hence, in the middle ages, the 
greatest sovereigns would give their daughters to private noblemen, and 
would not disdain to receive the honour of knighthood from the sword of a 
soldier of family. Hence Francis the first of France was proud to style 
himself the first gentleman of his kingdom, while the sovereign's elder 
brother bore a title which emphatically pointed him out as the first gentle¬ 
man among subjects ; the king and the royal family acknowledging them¬ 
selves in cacli case to be no more than members of the military caste of the 
old gentry. And hence, even in the present day, the ancient idea is prc- 

1 An exactly similar idea is ascribed to our Elisabeth in her not very civil speech re- 
Fpceling the wives of the early prolestanl bishops of England. She had been requested to 
give them the same rank as that enjoyed by their husbands. A J n ) replied her highness, / 
cun wake than ladies indeed , but it is out of wy power to wake them gentlewomen. 
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served by sovereign princes enrolling themselves as knights-companions in chat. it. 
the same order of originally warlike fellowship with their well-born sub¬ 
jects 

But such a state of things, so far from rising out of an homogeneous 
society, necessarily tends to decay ; as a community, mixed at its com¬ 
mencement, becomes homogeneous in its progress. The serfs emancipate 
themselves from bondage, and blend with the free-born vassals: the thriving 
tradesman treads upon the heels of the long-indignant vavasour : the gentry 
gradually shake off the feudal superiority of the barons in capitc: and the 
barons, released from the necessity of military service to their liege lord, 
remain indeed a distinct order in the state, but find themselves no longer 
the fellows of their sovereign, though they may still be officially addressed 
as beloved cousins of the throne. This, as history universally testifies, is 
the invariable, because natural, succession of events. The feudal system 
and the political division into castes never did, and never can, spring out 
of an homogeneous society far advanced in civilization. On the contrary, 
as they originate, in the way of cause and effect, from the conquest and 
subjugation of one large distinct race by another small distinct race; so, 
as the society in the gradual lapse of time becomes homogeneous by the 
blending of the two races, it will always be found, unless the separation be 
preserved by the strong arm of policy, that the progress of the community 
has a natural tendency, not to produce, but to destroy, such an artificial 
order of things. Despotism, limited monarchy, and republicanism, may all 
arise out of an advanced state of society : but the feudal system, and the 
division into castes, never can, and never did. These invariably emanate 
out of conquest and subjugation: so that, as we may always expect them 
more or less modified where such circumstances are known to have taken 
place; we may always (if I mistake not) shrewdly conjecture, that, where 
we find them, there the governors are a distinct race from the governed, 
the former being the descendants of the subjugators while the latter are the 
children of the subjugated. 

Hitherto I have said nothing of the sacerdotal caste; because, in fact, 


‘ Butler’s Hist, of the Revo!, of Germ. p. 53—61. 
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sook vi. it is rather an appendage, than a constituent part, of the feudal system. 
Yet, let that system be established by conquest cither in Europe or in 
Asia, and let the sacerdotal caste be composed of priests devoted to a true 
or to a false religion : still, so long as men have any idea of worshipping a 
god, such a caste could not fail to arise in the mixed society of which I have 
been treating. The adherents of a false religion are generally more in¬ 
clined to reverence their priesthood, than the votaries of a true religion: 
the main reason of which, allowing as much as can be allowed to a blind 
superstition, I take to be this. They, who first corrupted the truth, could 
not do it effectually without the aid of a regular priesthood. But, as we 
may gather very plainly from the whole history of the tower, truth was first 
corrupted by a few ambitious men, less for superstitious than for political 
purposes. Now the same policy, that led to a corruption of the truth, 
would lead to an affectation of high reverence for those, by whose subor¬ 
dinate agency the truth was corrupted; for otherwise their ministry would 
have little weight with the multitude, whose minds were to be abused : and, 
as these corrupters must in the first instance have been confidential agents, 
they would obviously be selected from the weakest and least warlike mem¬ 
bers of the family which was gradually erecting itself into a caste of mili¬ 
tary nobility. The sacerdotal and the military castes then would be of the 
same blood and ancestry : and, as at first from policy, so afterwards from 
rank superstition, the boldest warriors would in no wise feel themselves de¬ 
graded by yielding a precedence of rank to their brethren, the holy minis¬ 
ters of religion. Thus would the sacerdotal caste be a sure excrescence 
from the military caste: thus, by the united influence of superstition and 
of arms, would these two branches of the same race rule the subjugated 
multitude of other families : and thus, when the European Goths embraced 
Christianity, they readily yielded that precedence to episcopal nobility, 
which in their pagan state had been familiar to them, not only in the wilds 
of Germany (as we learn from Tacitus *), but even from the very earliest 
ages. 

From these premises, viewed only in the abstract, I should feel myself 


1 Tacit, dc mor. Germ. c. 7, 11, 3D. 
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compelled to suppose, that such an empire as that of Nimrod must, from 
first to last, have rested at least upon the principles of the feudal system 
and of a division into castes : for it arose upon the universal subjugation of 
mankind to the single family of Cush, assisted probably by that of Mizr or 
rather (to speak more correctly) by some enterprising individuals of the 
Mizraimic branch 1 ; and, even after the dispersion, paramount as it was 
from the borders of Armenia to the Erythr£an sea, and extending itself both 
east and west beyond the opposite boundaries of the interamnian country, 
it still reigned supreme over Elam and Ashur and Aram and the chief part 
of the house of Arphaxad. The arrangement I should suppose to have 
been made most probably in some such manner as the following. Such of 
the Cuthim, as remained in centrical Iran and adhered to the fortunes of 
Nimrod, would constitute the sacerdotal and military castes ; while the 
families, which were subjugated by them, would compose the bulk of the 
population, and would range themselves naturally under the two large divi¬ 
sions of artizans and agriculturists. Now, as these families settled, not 
promiscuously, but after their tongues , in their lands, and after their na¬ 
tions * ; the Cushim, in order to maintain their sovereignty, must have been 
very much intermingled with them, constituting in each province the priest¬ 
hood and the nobility. But, as the whole empire was under one head, this 
intermixture could not have taken place without creating the feudal system ; 
just as a similar intermixture produced long afterwards the feudal system 
in western Europe. For the various families or nations could not have 
been governed without such an intermixture: and the empire could not 
have preserved its unity, unless the Cuthic princes and nobility, who ad¬ 
ministered the provinces and districts, had acknowledged the paramount 
authority of the king. 

Here then we have the substance of the feudal system, by whatever names 
its descending steps might be distinguished. It seems most probable, ac¬ 
cording to the oriental phraseology, that the governors of provinces would 
be styled kings or emirs ; while the great Cuthite would be denominated 

1 I infer this from the familiarity of the Hindoos with the names of Citsha, Rama, and 
Mur ; though we know, that the Misraim, as a body , peopled Egypt. 

a Gen. x. 31. 
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kook vi. king of kings or emir of emirs '. Thus, with subordinate regal authority 
like that exercised by the ancient dukes of France and the electors and 
princes of the Germanic body, there would be a king of Asluir, a king of 
Elam, and a king of Aram, each with his Cutbic nobility and free soldiers 
in a regular gradation downwards : and, as population increased, and as 
the limits of each province were extended, there would probably be several 
kings of Aram or of Ashur or of Elam, according to the different new set¬ 
tlements which might be established. 

2. But, though such conclusions have been fairly enough drawn from 
what I have termed the philosophy of politics, it may still be reasonably in¬ 
quired, whether they rest upon any circumstantial evidence. It shall now 
therefore be my business to adduce those direct proofs of the supposed fact, 
which I have been able to collect. 

(1.) Trogus informs us, that, while the Scuths ruled over Asia, they were 
content with exacting a moderate tribute, more as a badge of sovereignty 
than as a reward of victory *. Now this implies, that their empire was not 
compact and homogeneous; but that each province was under the rule of 
a prince, who paid, rather a feudal acknowledgment of supremacy, than a 
heavy pecuniary tax, to the head of the monarchy. And accordingly we 
find, that the constitution ended, just as such constitutions ordinarily must 
end : unless a vigorous government, as was the case in France, render the 
empire homogeneous by bringing the vassal principalities under the imme¬ 
diate sway of the crown. At the end of fifteen centuries from the rise of 
the monarchy under Nimrod or the first Ninus, the dynasty, which had 
commenced with the second Ninus, was brought to a close, most pro¬ 
bably by the deposition of the last feeble sovereign: a third Ninus, who 
seems to have been previously a feudal Assyrian emir and who had 
acted perhaps as a sort of count palatine to the emperor, stepped into 
the vacant throne: his usurpation was the signal of an almost general 
revolt: and the provinces, following the example of Media under the Arba- 
cidac, threw off the yoke of even nominal submission, and hoisted the standard 
of independence. 


1 Ezra vii. 12. 
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Vet, in the whole of this great revolution which took place during the latter am*, u. 
half of the ninth century before Christ, whether the ancient capital or the 
hitherto subordinate kingdoms be considered, there would be no real change 
of actual national governors, though the second dynasty of the Cuthico- 
Assyrian princes had ceased to reign. The southern Souths of Iran, who 
have so often been confounded with their northern brethren of louran, 
would surely not evacuate a country, where they had been naturalized dur¬ 
ing a period almost double to that, which has elapsed since the Norman 
conquest of England to the present day: they would doubtless remain where 
they were ; and, divided as the Scythian or old Assyrian empire now was 
into several independent sovereignties, they would still be the monarchs of 
those sovereignties and would still constitute the priesthood and military 
nobility as they had always done. Accordingly, when Nineveh was deserted 
and when Babylon once more became the queen of the east, we find them 
still the paramount or governing caste, just as they had been during the 
fifteen centuries of avowed Scuthie domination. 

In the year A. C. 747, where the canon of Ptolemy commences, the As¬ 
syrian empire, under the dynasty founded by the third Ninus, was divided 
into the two kingdoms of Assyria and Babylon. But, in the space of eighty 
years, these two sovereignties were again united under Asaraddin or Esar- 
Iiaddon : and henceforth, or at least after the time of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
Assyrio-Babylonic empire of Iran was distinguished in the west by the 
name of the Babylonic empire. Now the governing people of this monarchy 
were those, whom the Greeks chose to style Chaldeans, but who in Holy 
Writ are more accurately denominated Chusdim or Chusdim. They seem 
to have communicated their name to a great part of the province of Baby¬ 
lonia, and likewise to the contiguous eastern province of Cissia or Chusis- 
tan ; doubtless because they abounded more in those regions than in other 
parts of the empire. This district was eminently the Asiatic Ethiopia, or. 
land of Cush, or southern Scuthia : though the appellation of Ciisha-dzvip 
was properly enough extended to the whole country of Iran even according 
to its utmost limits ; for the posterity of Cush were scattered throughout 
the whole of it, and their authority pervaded every part of it. But it is 
evident from Scripture, that these Chusdim or Chaldeans formed the sucer- 
Pag. Idol. vol. hi. 31 
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book vi. dotal and military castes of the Babylonic empire : for, on the one hand, 
we find them described, as being professionally a body of philosophical 
Magi and astrologers and sorcerers ; and, on the other hand, we find them 
exhibited as a race of intrepid soldiers, who constituted the most efficient 
part of the armies of Nebuchadnezzar The king himself, as the head of 
the military order, is styled the Chnsdi 1 : and, though the sovereign of the 
whole Iranian empire, he is yet emphatically denominated the king of the 
Chusdim 3 . In a similar manner, the realm of Babylonia is called the 
realm of the Chusdim 4 : and Babylon, which was both founded and re¬ 
founded by the Chusim, is distinguished as the beauty of the Chusdim's 
excellency J . The provincial humiliation of this southern branch of the 
Cuthic house when Nineveh became the seat of empire, and their restora¬ 
tion to metropolitan importance under Nebuchadnezzar, are forcibly alluded' 
to by Isaiah. lie tells us, as Bp. Lowth properly renders the passage, 
that they were a people of no account until Babylon was rebuilt and made 
the scat of government; but that then they speedily became of the very 
first importance 6 . Our common translation most strangely gives them no 
existence until that period : but they had been both known and felt long 
before the days of Nebuchadnezzar; and the manner, in which they are 
mentioned, shews very plainly, both who they were and where they had 
always dwelt. So early as the days of Job, they were accustomed to make 
predatory excursions out of Babylonia into the great western wilderness of 
Arabia 7 : and Abraham, who (we know) came out of the land of the Nim- 
rodic Chusim, is expressly said by Moses to have gone forth to Ilaran from 
l T r of the Chusdim “. llcncc it is evident, that, in the days of Moses, the 
land of the Chusim and the land of the Chusdim were the same country; 


* Dan. ii. 2. iv. 7- v. 7, 11. Jcrem. xxxix. 8. lii. 8. 2 Kings xxiv. 2. xxv. 4, 10, 26. 

I lab. i. C. 

1 Ezra v. 12. 3 2 Cliron. xxx. 17. 4 Dan. ix. 1. 

5 Isaiah xiii. 9. 6 Isaiah xxiii. 18. 

7 Job. i. 17. Chaldea was at this lime under the rule of lhc Cuthic Shepherds, who 
afterwards invaded Palestine and Egypt under the name of Avals or Phenicians or JIuc- 
,S'os. See below book vi. c. 5. § V. 5. 

* den. xi. 21. 
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and, consequently, that the Babylonic Chusim were the very same people 
as the Babylonic Chusdim. The only difference, in fact, between the two 
names is this: the one is uncompounded, and the other compounded. The 
Chusim are simply the Cuths or Souths: the Chus-Dii/n are the godlike 
Chusim '. 

Thus, by comparing the account which Trogus gives us of the Scuthic * 
polity with the account which Scripture gives us of the later Babylonic 
polity, we find, that the government of the Iranian empire must from first 
to last have been feudal; that, whatever might have been the number of 
the inferior castes, there were two higher castes in it, the priesthood and 
the military nobility; and that both these castes were of the nation or 
family of the Chusdim or Cushim. 

(2.) Additional light will be thrown upon the nature of the old Cuthio 
polity, if we attend to some early matters recorded by the sacred histo¬ 
rians. 

We are told, that, in the days of Abraham, the four kings of Shinar and 
Ellasar and Elam and the Mixed Nations made war upon the five kings of 
Sodom and Gomorrha and Admah and Zcboiim and Bela. These they 
subdued ; but, at the end of twelve years, their new vassals rebelled. They 
returned therefore in the fourteenth year : and, after smiting various scat¬ 
tered tribes apparently of the Scuthic or giant race, they succeeded in com¬ 
pletely routing their opponents. 

I confess myself utterly unable to follow Mr. Bryant in what he has 
written upon this subject: for he magnifies, into a supposed mighty effort 
of the children of Shem to throw off the yoke of Ham, what is evidently a 

1 Some have deduced die Chusdim from Chescd, one of the sons of Nulior the brother 
of Abraham, mentioned Gen. xxii. ‘22. But this is an impossibility : for, even at the time 
when Abraham, then under 75 years of age, left Babylonia, the city where his family had 
dwell was called Ur of the Chusdim. Hence it is evident, that the Chusdim were not only 
in existence, but a people of considerable importance, when Chescd, Abraham’s nephew, 
.was a mere boy. Besides this, the ruling people in Babylonia, from first to last, were most 
undoubtedly the Cushim or Seulhs, not the children of Chesed. The Chusdim therefore, 
who communicated their name to the whole province, and sometimes even to the whole 
empire, must, unless we make history contradict itself, be die same as the Chusim or 
Cuths. 
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book vi. mere marauding war between petty princes; and he places this imagined 
successful effort in the days of Abraham, when we know, from the testi¬ 
mony of history relative to the long paramount duration of the Cuthico- 
Assyrian empire, that no such effort was ever made or at least made with 
any degree of success *. That the four kings were mere petty princes, is 
plain enough from their complete overthrow by Abraham. As we have 
not the least intimation that he was miraculously assisted like Gideon, and 
as he confidently pursued and absolutely beat all the four with only 318 
men; after allowing him every advantage from his unexpected nocturnal 
attack, it is impossible to believe, that with such a handful he could rout 
four great kings, and that when he had routed them he should drive them 
all the way before him to the neighbourhood of Damascus. Such exploits, 
as Mr. Bryant exhibits the affair, arc more like the chivalrous deeds of an 
Orlando or an Amadis, than the credible occurrences of sober history. We 
may safely measure the united strength of the four kings, both by the house¬ 
hold troops of Abraham, and by the power of their five opponents. Abra¬ 
ham completely beat them with 318 men : and the dominions of all the 
five Canaanitish kings were comprized within the area occupied by the pre¬ 
sent asphaltitc lake. 

The invaders then were mere contemptible reguli, whose entire forces 
would have been routed with case by a single Roman cohort: but the next 
question is, who they were, and whence they came. 

As their return home was in a northern direction from the vale of Sodom, 
for Abraham pursued them to the vicinity of Damascus; they must be sup¬ 
posed to have come out of a region which lay to the north of Judea. Eu- 
polcmus accordingly, an old pagan author preserved by Eusebius, says, that 
they were Armenians 1 . This 1 doubt, on account of the great distance of 
Armenia : yet this writer may afford us an useful clue to their real country. 
The Greeks not unfrequently confounded Arminni or Armenia with Aram 
or Syria 5 : whence I take the Armenians of Eupolemus to have been really 
Arimeans. But Aram between the rivers was a province of the great Cu- 

' lirynnt’s Ann), vol. iii. p. 71—9.1. 1 Euscb. I’ra'p. Evan. lib. ix. c. 17. 

* iStrab. Geo", lib, i. p. 43. lib. xvi. p. 781, 785. 
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tliic empire : and it was afterwards extended far to the west, so as to com- chap. ji. 
prize Damascus, which was the capital of maritime Aram. Into this latter 
region Abraham pursued the defeated kings : and out of this region they 
evidently came, when they invaded the land of Canaan. 

Such then was their country : the next question is, who they themselves 
were. With respect to this point, I think it clear, that they were feudatory - 
vassals of the great Cuthic empire, which was now pushing itself westward 
beyond the Euphrates: and, if such an opinion can be satisfactorily esta¬ 
blished, wc shall have gone far to prove, that the polity of that empire was 
of the description which has been supposed. Here the testimony of Jo¬ 
sephus is peculiarly valuable. lie tells us, that the invaders were Assy¬ 
rians, and that the invasion took place when the Assyrians were masters of 
Asia \ The purport of such an account cannot be mistaken : these Assy¬ 
rians were the Cuthic lords of Iran; who from the locality of Nineveh 
assumed the title of Assyrians , when, as Epiphanius informs us, the old 
Scuthic name became obsolete in the days of Scrug. It seems then, that 
the invading kings were members of the great Cutln’co-Assyrian monarchy; 
which, according to Trogus, ruled over Asia during the period of fifteen 
centuries: for the Cuths were masters of Asia at the very time, that Jo¬ 
sephus ascribes that predominance to the Assyrians ; whence the Scuths of 
Trogus, and the Assyrians of Josephus, must be the same. Now it is 
evident, that this invasion could not have been conducted by the great 
Cuthic sovereign himself heading the forces of his whole emoire ; because 
it is ridiculous to suppose, that Abraham with 518 men could rout and pur¬ 
sue such an antagonist. Yet we find, that the invaders were in some sense 
those identical Assyrians, who were lords of all central Asia. The only 
conclusion therefore, which remains to us, is this : that they were Assyrians 
or Cuthim, as being members of the Cuthic empire; but that they them¬ 
selves, as individuals, were vassal kings, seated in the newly-reduccd pro¬ 
vince of maritime Aram and employed to extend the limits of the monarchy 
southward from Damascus. 

It is curious to observe, how every thing will be found to quadrate with 


1 Ant. Jud. lib. i. c. 9. 
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book vi. such a result, as the result itself quadrates exactly with history which makes 
the Cuths at this precise time masters of Asia. 

One of the invaders is a king of Elam: that is to say, the prince of a 
colony of Elamites; for it were childish trifling to suppose, that some inde¬ 
pendent king of Elam beyond the Persian gulph could march to invade the 
land of Canaan with so trifling a force, that, even when aided by three 
auxiliaries, he was beaten by 318 men. Another of them is a king of 
Sliinar: by which of course we cannot understand the remote Sliinar in 
Babylonia; but must conclude it to be some small district in maritime 
Aram, called, as is natural with new settlers, after the Cuthic Sliinar A 
third is said to be the king of the Goi'm or Mixed Nations; a significant 
appellation, perfectly descriptive of those heterogeneous adventurers who 
are ever ready to embark in any daring and novel undertaking. Synuna- 
chus makes them Scuths or Cuths : nor was he far mistaken ; for certainly 
the leaders, and probably a considerable part, of these Aramfean colonists, 
would be members of the intrepid and confidential military cast. Each of 
the titles in short, borne by the petty princes in question, shews, whence 
they originally came into Aram, and by whom they were sent there. Agree¬ 
ably to the same policy, which led the king of Assyria many ages after¬ 
wards to plant Samaria with a mixed multitude from Babylon and Cutlia 
and Ava and Hamath and Seplmrvaim *, these turbulent colonists were sent 
out, under Cuthic leaders, from Elam and Sliinar and Aram of the rivers, 
to occupy the maritime Aram and to push their conquests beyond it as 
opportunity might serve. They most probably found the maritime Aram 
already peopled by the descendants from the patriarch of that name: and, 
as the conquered would in numbers far exceed the conquerors, the name of 
the country remained ; and, in the course of a few ages, the invading Cuths, 
and those whom they had subdued, were all known by the common appel¬ 
lation of Syrians or siramains. 

This will explain a very curious passage in Amos; while the passage in 

4 Tim*, when ihe Cuthic Shepherd-kings planted ihc African Ethiopia or Abyssinia, 
they brought with them the ISabylonic name of Sliinar , which remains lo this day in tho 
town and district of Scnnaar. See Hales’s Chronol. vol. ii. p, *1$. 

1 2 Kings xvii. 
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return will corroborate all that has been said on the subject. God declares, c »ap. u. 
that the fortunes of the Israelites bore a strong resemblance to those of the 
Cushim or Ethiopians, as the Greeks called them: and the resemblance is 
said to have consisted in the special particular of a national emigration; as 
the Israelites were brought out of the land of Egypt, so the Philistim were 
brought from Caphtor, and the Aramites from Kir The Philistim then, 
and the Aramites of whom the very accurate prophet speaks, were plainly 
Cushim : otherwise, no exemplification is afforded of the general assertion, 
an assertion most remarkably true in numberless instances, that the Cushim 
strongly resembled the Israelites in the point of national emigration. Put 
the Aramites proper were the children of Shem : how then can they pro¬ 
perly be styled Cushim? The prophet himself affords us an answer; 
alluding, if I mistake not, to the identical colonists, whom I suppose to 
have been sent into the maritime Aram by the great Cuthic sovereign of 
Iran, and who thence in the days of Abraham invaded the land of Canaan. 

He tells us, that his Ethiopic Aramites (called Aramites no doubt, as the 
Anglo-Saxons are often called Britons, not from descent, but from country) 
were a collective body of emigrants from Kir: and this Kir, as we learn 
from Isaiah, was a city or district either of Elam or of Ashur bevond the 
Tigris \ 

Such then were the invaders of Canaan : they were military vassals of 
the great Cuthic empire, planted in maritime Aram, bearing the title of 
kings, but acknowledging the supremacy of the superior lord who was re¬ 
puted to sway the sceptre of Asia. Aram of the rivers, or Mesopotamia, 
was subject to him in the very same manner. As comprehended within 
the limits of Iran, it was deemed a portion of Cusha-dwip or the Asiatic 

r Amos ix. 7'. 

1 Isaiah xxii. 6. It is remarkable, that these Cuthic Aramites were afterwards, in con¬ 
sequence of their rebellion against their liege lord, carried back by the king of Assyria to 
Kir; which thus again we find far to the east, where Isaiah had led us to place it. See 
Amos i. 5. and 2 Kings xvi. 9. Mr. Lowth, though evidently perplexed with Amos ix. 7, 
follows the obvious sense of the passage; and thence conjectures, that some ancient re¬ 
moval of Aram from Kir, not elsewhere taken notice of, is intended. Abp. Newcome 
gives a paraphrase of it, which makes the prophet say just what his commentator pleases. 
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book w. i an (] of Cush : and the name, borne by one of the most powerful of its 
feudatory sovereigns, plainly shews, that here also the Cuthic military nobi¬ 
lity were the rulers of the children of Aram. Very soon after the time of 
Joshua, while the Cuthic empire was in its full vigour, the idolatrous 
Israelites were delivered into the hand of the king of Mesopotamia. This 
prince of the Aram between the rivers must apparently have had the 
smaller princes of the other Aram, placed under him as sub-vassals; for 
his dominions would not otherwise come in contact with those of the Israel¬ 
ites. Be this however as it may, we find him bearing the appellation of 
Cushan-Rishathaim or Rishathahn the Cushite: just as Abraham is called 
the Heberite; and Nebuchadnezzar, the Chusdi 1 . Ilis attempt upon 
Israel was but a continuation of the policy, which led to the early invasion 
of Palestine in the days of Abraham : nor was that policy ever abandoned, 
until at length first the ten tribes and then the two were brought under the 
vokc of Iran. 

And here I cannot refrain from observing, how strictly, and yet (as it 
were) how undcsignedly, sacred history corresponds with profane. As the 
original Cuthic empire in the double line of Nimrod terminated about a 
century and a half after the death of Solomon; so it may be concluded, 
that for some time previous it had gradually been upon the decline under 
a succession of feeble and degenerate monarchs, not unlike the weak de¬ 
scendants of Clovis or of Charlemagne. This, in the hands of Divine Pro¬ 
vidence, will account for the case with which Solomon extended his domi¬ 
nions from the borders of Egypt to the great river Euphrates; agreeably to 
the express prophecy, which, however unlikely, was destined to be ful¬ 
filled \ It will also account for the evidently independent state of Aram 
in the time of Ahab. That country had withdrawn its allegiance from the 
declining Cuthic empire: and, accordingly, llazael receives his investiture 
from Elijah; and afterwards, without the least regard to the ancient supe¬ 
rior lord of Aram, lie murders his sovereign and usurps his throne s . Such 
historical coincidences, which nothing but an almost accidental combiua- 

1 Judg. iii. 8. The name Cushan-Iihkathaini is, hy the Chaldee Paraphrase and the 
Syriac and Arabic versions, explained ns denoting the wicked Cushite. 

* 1 Kings iv, 21—21. Gen. xv. 18. J 1 Kings xix. 15. 2 Kings viii. 15. 
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tion of remote particulars can bring to light, may be reckoned among the 
strongest marks of exact veracity in the inspired penmen. 

(d.) Hitherto I have only combined various scattered notices, and have 
drawn from them certain deductions relative to the polity of the old Cutbic 
empire: I shall now bring forward a direct and compact proof, that the 
division into castes was coeval with its foundation ; which will necessarily 
involve the fact, that, as the great Iranian kingdom was governed by the 
sacerdotal and military castes, as these two castes were of the Scuthic or 
Cuthic house, and as they could not have administered the government 
without being scattered throughout the different provinces the population 
of which consisted of totally distinct races from their own, the feudal 
system must inevitably have been established throughout the a hole 
country. 

We have seen, on the authority of the Dabistan, that the Pishdadian 
dynasty of Persia was preceded by the Mahabadian; which for many ages 
had swayed the sceptre of Iran, and which must clearly be identified with 
that Cuthic or Scuthic line of kings who were lords of Asia during fifteen 
centuries from Nimrod to Thonus Concolerus. Now Maha-Bad, the pre¬ 
tended founder of this dynasty, who was at once the first king of Iran and 
the monarch of the whole earth, is said to have received from the Creator 
and to have promulgated among men a sacred book in a heavenly lan¬ 
guage: and his subjects believed, that fourteen Maha-Bads, or fourteen 
transmigratory manifestations of the same Maha-Bad, had appeared or 
would appear in human shapes for the government of the world. Thus 
conversing with the Deity, and acting by his immediate authority, Maha- 
Bad divided the people, who composed his universal sovereignty and who 
therefore comprehended the whole race of mankind, into four castes or 
orders ; the religious, the military, the commercial, and the servile: and 
to these he assigned names, which Sir William Jones assures us are un¬ 
questionably the same in their origin with those now applied to the four 
primary classes of the Hindoos. 

prom the preceding account of the first monarchy of Iran, Sir William 
argues most justly, that Maha-Bad is palpably the same character as the 
Indian Menu; that the fourteen Maha-Bads are the fourteen manifesta- 
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book vi. tions of Menu; that the celestial book of Maha-Bad is the celestial book 
of Menu ; that the four castes, into which Maha-Bad divided mankind, are 
the four castes, into which Menu similarly divided mankind ; and conse¬ 
quently that the Hindoos, when they first planted Hindostan, brought with 
them the early history and polity of Iran from which they had emigrated, 
and exhibited them as their own local history and polity. He adds, that 
the word Maha-Bad is evidently a Sanscrit compound, being equivalent to 
the great Bad or the great Buddha: so that we have an additional proof, 
if any were necessary, of the identity of Maha-Bad and Menu; for Menu 
and Buddha are certainly the same person 

Here then, in singular conformity with the records consulted by Trogus 
and Epiphanies, we find also in the east a very full account of an ancient 
monarchy, which had subsisted in Iran long betore the rise ot the later 
Assyrian empire and the dynasty of the Pishdadians: for it is incontro¬ 
vertible, that the Maliabadian sovereignty can only be the same as the 
Scuthic sovereignty of Trogus and Epiphanius. Here therefore we have 
the polity of the Cuthic empire unequivocally described to us: and this 
polity proves to be the identical polity; which, both from the philosophy 
of government and from such scattered notices as we had been able to col- 
leet, we had argued must have been established throughout the primeval 
empire of Iran. 

VII. It is most curious to observe, how completely the Persic, and 
thence ultimately the Hindoo, records unfold the Machiavellian politics of 
Nimrod and his Cuthic associates. 

Maha-Bad, as he appears in the Dabistan, is clearly Noah or the Menu- 
Satyavrata of the Hindoos, though blended, like that Menu, with the ante¬ 
rior character of Adam or Menu-Swnyambhuva. Nimrod places him at 
the head of the dynasty, which he himself really founded ; carefully inti¬ 
mates, that he was the sovereign of the whole world ; and thus insinuates, 
that mankind ought to remain in one unbroken community, and that the 
successor of Noah was by right an universal monarch likewise. In a simi¬ 
lar manner and for a similar purpose, as we learn from Epiphanius, Scn- 
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thisin, which in the progress of increasing corruption became Ionistn, was chav. n. 
studiously carried up as high as the deluge; that so the odium of innovat¬ 
ing, either in politics or religion, might be speciously avoided. Agreeably 
to such a plan, the division of mankind into castes, which, by forming the 
sacerdotal and military orders out of the house of Cush, placed in the 
hands of that great family the whole authority of the state, was represented 
at first as highly agreeable to the venerable Noah; afterwards it was de¬ 
clared to be his special ordinance, and no mere novel contrivance of ambi¬ 
tion; and at length, by the aid of the priesthood, the plea of divine right 
was called in, and the division into castes was declared to be an institution 
of the Deity himself speaking from heaven to the first king Maha-Bad. 
Accordingly, as it was well known that Noah had actually conversed with 
God, and as it can scarcely be doubted that he had preserved many ante¬ 
diluvian books in the Ark, he w r as fabled to have received from the Creator 
a book of regulations in a celestial language, which marked out the par¬ 
ticular polity and the general laws under which the empire was to be go¬ 
verned. Now this very book is still in existence: for Sir William Jones, 
and with good reason, does not scruple to identify Maha-Bad’s book oj 
regulations with Menu’s book of divine institutes or ordinances. In that 
volume then, which the learned orientalist has translated into English, we 
have in fact an accurate sketch of the constitution, which was framed for 
the oldest empire in the world. It contains many good regulations; for 
government cannot subsist without them : but the master key note, which 
runs through the whole, is the inculcating of an excessive veneration for 
the sacerdotal and military orders. Exactly according to the plan, which 
(as Bp. Warburton truly remarks) was adopted by all the ancient legisla¬ 
tors, and which no doubt was borrowed from the Babylonic prototype, the 
prescribed polity is made to rest upon the authority of heaven; and the 
four divinely appointed castes are represented as springing from Brahma 
himself, incarnate in’ the person of the first man Menu. Hence the divi¬ 
sion was an ordinance of God : and, if the inferior castes presumed to re¬ 
sist the two superior, they would fight not against man, but against the 
Deity. Nor w r as it solely into Ilindostan that these original laws were 
carried from Iran: to omit other countries, they were conveyed as the 
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book vr. books of Taut or Thoth into Egypt, the inhabitants of which were equally 
divided into castes; and, as Sir William Jones half supposes, they consti¬ 
tuted in Crete the famous laws of Minos or Menus *. But, though Malta- 
Bad is thus made the ostensible founder of the Iranian empire and the 
primeval author of the division into castes, we by no means lose sight of 
Nimrod himself. Among the sovereigns who are celebrated as aggran- 
dizers of the monarchy, we see him proudly conspicuous under the name 
of Mah-Bul or Maha-Beli or the great Belas; that well-known founder 
of Babylon, who seems to have studiously attempted to blend his own cha¬ 
racter with that of Noah, and who (unless I be greatly mistaken) gave 
himself out to be a transmigratory reappearance of the first Beli or Maha- 
Bad vouchsafed to mortals for the government of the Universe *. This is 
the blaspheming monarch, who (according to Hindoo tradition) was slain 
by Vishnou bursting from the midst of a shattered column or pyramid, 
and who in the pride of unlimited sovereignty was beguiled of empire by 
the same deity under the humble disguise of a dwarf. Both these Avatars 
are referred by Sir William Jones to the history of the tower: and, as the 
first of them seems to describe the bloodshed and discord which prevailed 
between the rival sects of Scuthists and Ionists, with a reference possibly 
to some miraculous interference unnoticed in Scripture; so the second in¬ 
geniously represents the marring of the whole project, when on the very 
point of completion, by the unseen linger of God perceived only in the 
supernatural confusion of languages s . 

Thus it was not without reason that the Scythians claimed the highest 
antiquity in the list of nations, for they were the founders of the first em¬ 
pire after the deluge. Nor was their argument against the Egyptian claim 
quite so absurd as it appears to be. They contended, that, as they inha¬ 
bited a mountain whence rivers flowed in every direction, they must be 
prior to the Egyptians who inhabited a region formed in a great measure 
by the Nile 4 . By this mountain they meant Ararat or Mcru, where their 

1 IVcf. lo Instil, of Menu p. *). Vide supra book iii. c. 5. 

As such, he would also claim to be a manifestation of the promised son of the 
woman. 

2 Asiat. Kes. vol. i. p. 235, 42G. 
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empire commenced while Egypt was yet a desert, and which still wa 3 occu- chap. n. 
pied by the same race as those who were the prime architects of Babel. 

I think with Mr. Pinkerton, that what Herodotus says of the newness of 
the Scythians is solely to be understood of their newness on the west of the 
Euxine sea 

* Herod. Hist, lib, ir. c. 5. Pinkerton’s Diss. on the Gotlxs. part i, c. 2, p. 28, 
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CHAPTER III. 


Respecting the primitive Division of the World among the 
Children of Noah, the Triads of the Gentiles, the Confusion of 
Languages, and the Mode of the Dispersion from Babel. 


Mosks has furnished us with a very explicit account of the primitive 
division of the world among the children of Noah, when they were con¬ 
strained to emigrate from the plain of Sliinar and to disperse themselves 
over the face of the whole earth. From this it appears, that, although their 
emigration was reluctant, yet it was not disorderly. Compelled as they 
were to relinquish their design by a preternatural confusion of utterance, 
they did not branch olf from the central point in accidentally promiscuous 
masses; but retired, with some exceptions, according to their families and 
their tongues and their nations. In the main, the children of Japhet kept 
together, distinct from those of Shcm and of Ilam; and afterwards, as they 
advanced into the wide regions allotted to their great progenitor, divided 
and subdivided themselves agreeably to their several patriarchal heads. 
The descendants of the other two brethren had their settlements very much 
intermingled throughout southern Asia: but even between them a line of 
distinction may be drawn, sufficiently strong to establish the general accu¬ 
racy of the Mosaical account. The confusion, to which I allude, origi- 
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nated from the restless ambition of the sons of Ham: who, particularly in chap. m. 
one great branch, have in all ages been the disturbers and conquerors and 
civilizers and corrupters of the world. 

I. Agreeably to the prophetic intimation of future enlargement, Japhet 
colonized the whole of Europe, all those northern regions of Asia which 
have been vaguely distinguished by the names of Tartary and Siberia, and 
in process of time by an easy passage across Behring’s straits the entire 
continent of America. The descendants of each patriarch, in all the three 
lines, were naturally designated by the appellation of their particular fore¬ 
father: and, as it has often been shewn, it is most curious to observe, how 
long the names of the ancestors specified by Moses have been preserved 
among their children. 

1. Gomer seems evidently to have been the father of those, who were 
originally called Gomerians ; who, with a slight variation, retained their 
primeval title, as Comarians, Cimmerians, Cimbri, Cymry, Climbri, Cam - 
bri, and Umbri ; but who, in lapse of years, bore the superadded name of 
Celts, Gauls, Galatce, and Gaels. These, spreading themselves from the 
regions north of Armenia and Bactriana, where we find some remains of 
them so late as the time of Ezekiel, extended themselves over nearly the 
whole of the continent of Europe, and first planted the two great isles of 
Britain and Ireland \ Hence we meet with Cimmerians or Cimbri in 
northern Asia, from which they are described as making excursions after 
the manner of the Sac*: hence also we find them round the sea of Azoph, 
upon the Danube, in Germany, in Jutland or the Cimbric cbersonese, in 
Italy, in Spain, and still in the Welsh mountains: and hence, briefly to 
stun up the whole, while they are by ancient authors positively identified 
with the Celts or Gauls, they are declared to have once extended from the 
western ocean to the Euxine sea and from Italy as far north as the Baltic 1 . 

* Ezek. xxxviii. 6. Dionys. Perieg. ver. 700. Pomp. Mel. lib. i. c. 2. Plin. Nat. 

Hist. lib. vi. c. 16. Ptol. Geog. lib. vi. c. 11—IS. Joseph. Ant. Jud. lib.5. c. 6. $ 1. 

4 Strab. Geog. lib. i. p. 6, 61. lib. xi. p. 491, 511. lib. xii. p. 573, 552. lib. vii. p. 292— 

294, S09. lib. v. p. 24-1. lib. xiv. p. 647, 648. Herod. Hist. lib. iv. c. 12. Diod. Bib. 
lib. v. p. 308, 309. Odyss. lib. xi. ver. 13. Pomp. Mel. lib. i. c. 2. Solin. e. 21. Appian. 
de bell. civ. lib. i. p. 625. Tacit, de mor. Germ. c. 37, 45. Pinkerton’s Dissert, on the 
Goths, p. 45— 50. 
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book vx. In Italy they were sometimes by abbreviation called Umbri : for we are 
told by Florus and Pliny, that the Umbri were the oldest inhabitants of 
that country; and by Solinus andTzetzes, that they were Gauls by origin 
and therefore of the same race as the Cimbri or CurnriSo likewise the 
ancient Irish traditions, while they rightly bring into the western isle a co¬ 
lony Of Scuths or Scots, acknowledge that these invaders found the country 
already inhabited : and, as the Irish and the Welsh languages are equally 
dialects of the Celtic, it is sufficiently plain, as the legends indeed them¬ 
selves teach us, that the Gaels of the smaller island were driven out from 
among the Cymry of the larger \ 

2. Magog, Tubal, and Mesech, as we learn from Ezekiel, had their ha¬ 
bitations far to the north ofJud^a 3 : and there accordingly we may still 
trace them very unequivocally, as the ancestors of the great Sclavonic or 
Sarmatian house and of the scarcely less extensive Tartar family. The 
name of Magog still exists in the national appellations of Mogli and Mon- 
guls and Mongogians: while those of Tubal and Mesech arc preserved in 
Tobolski and Moschici and Moscow and Muscovite \ 

’ Flor. lib. i. c. 17. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. iii. c. 14. Solin. c. S. Tzelz. in Lycoph. 
vcr. 1350. 

1 Vallancey’s Vindic. prcf. p. 56. Lloyd’s Arch. Brit, in pracf. 

3 Ezck. xxxviii. 2, 15. 

4 Parsons’s Hem. of Japlict. p. Of, 65, 07. Dr. Parsons, Gen. Vallanccy, and other 
writers on the antiquities of Ireland, make the Sculhic invaders of that island to bcMago- 
gians ; by wliieli, in the extremity of the west, they bring together Magog and Gomcr. 
For this opinion I cannot find even a shadow of evidence. Josephus does indeed pro¬ 
nounce the Scythians to be of the line of Magog; and his opinion has been echoed by 
Eustathius, Jerome, Theodorcl, and a host of modern writers; but for his opiuion he gives 
no authority whatsoever. With him the notion plainly originated from the circumstance 
of the Tnuranian Scuths lying northward of Judea, where IvzckicI places Magog; but in 
reality Magog planted the wide regions far again lo the north q/'Scythia, with which the 
Greeks were very little acquainted. It is curious to note the different opinions, which 
have been entertained on this subject. Ambrose makes Magog the lather of the Goths; 
which is virtually to repeat the assertion of Josephus, for the Goths and the Scythians were 
the same people: Eusebius, of the Celts and Gauls: the author of the Alexandrine Chro¬ 
nicle, of the Aquilnni or Basques : and the Arabic writers, of the Tartars. Thu last opi¬ 
nion is the true one. Sec Doch. Plutlcg. lib, iii. c. 13. p. 180, 187. 
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3. Madai was the father of the Modes: for, whenever the sacred writers chap, nr, 
have occasion to speak of this people, they designate them by the very 

same appellation that Moses bestows upon the son of Japlict 1 . 

4. From Javan were descended the aboriginal Javanites or Iaones or 
Yavanas; by which names the inhabitants of Greece have invariably been 
called by the oriental nations, and sometimes even by themselves *. But 
here we must attend to a very curious distinction, founded upon an histo¬ 
rical fact and accurately noticed in the Hellenic records. 

The Greeks so famous in history were a compound of Scuthic Pelasgi 
from the north and of Phenician and Egyptian emigrants from the south ,* 
who, at an early period, invaded and subjugated the territories of Javan, 
and in process of time became completely mingled with his descendants. 

Hence we are continually told, that Hellas was at first inhabited by barba¬ 
rians’: and these barbarians were doubtless the old Iaones or Iannes or 
Javanites. But the invaders were of a totally different family; and, as we 
shall hereafter see, whether they came from the north or the south, they 
were still alike of the same race with each other. Yet they bore a title so 
nearly resembling that of the aborigines, that the two have been perpetually 
confounded together, though the Greek writers themselves distinguish them 
with the greatest accuracy. The invaders called themselves /ones or 
lonim, while the aborigines were denominated Iaones or Javanim: and, 
from this mere similarity of sound, the Ionie tribes, in palpable contradic¬ 
tion to all history, have been frequently adduced as bearing the name of 
Javan their supposed ancestor, when all the while they were foreigners who 
had attacked the children of that patriarch. But the Greek historians fell 
into no such mistakes. Conscious that the Taones, whom they styled bar¬ 
barians , had been invaded by their own ancestors the Iones, who were of 
a different stock; they carefully distinguish between the two: and, although 


' Comp. Gen. x. 2. with 2 Kings xvii. 6. Ezr. vi. 2. Estli. i. 19. Isaiah xiii. 17. Jcrem. 
li. 11. Dan. v. 2S. viii. 20. ix. 1. xi. 1* 

1 Horn. Iliad, lib. xiii. ver. 685. Schol. in Aristoph. Acharn. ver. 106. Ilesych. Lex. 
Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 125. 

3 Strab. Geog. lib. vii. p. 321. Plat. Cratyl. vol i. p. 125. Schol. in Apoll. Argon, 
lib. iii. ver. 461. Paus. Attic, p. 77. 
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book vi. the names might from their similarity have been sometimes confounded, 
the most accurate of their writers speak of them as separate appellations, 
and represent the introduction of the one as being posterior to that of the 
other. Thus Strabo tells us, that Attica was formerly called both Ionia 
and las or Ian: and thus Pausanias mentions, that the name of lanes was 
a comparatively modern addition or assumption: while that of Iaones is 
acknowledged to have been the primitive title of the barbarians, who were 
subjugated by the Iones 1 . If we inquire whence these invaders got the 
name of Iones, we have a perfectly clear account of the whole matter: they 
were so called from their ancestor Ion or Ionan, the son ot Xuth, the son 
of Ilellen, the son of Deucalion*. Now Deucalion, who was preserved in 
an ark, was certainly Noah: hence, if the Ionic Greeks be accurate, their 
ancestor was a great grandson of that patriarch. Nor will it be very diffi¬ 
cult to learn, what great-grandson he w-as. The Iones, wc are told, re¬ 
ceived their name from Ionan or Ioanes, a man of gigantic stature, who 
was the ringleader in the building of the tower, when the languages of all 
mankind were confounded: and they were the first, who introduced the 
worship of idols and who deified the Sun and the Moon and the Host of 
Heaven 3 , Ion then was evidently Nimrod; who stands in the very same 
degree of relationship to Noah, that Ion does to Deucalion: and, accord¬ 
ingly, as Nimrod is said to have been the son of Culh ; so Ion, with a very 
slight variation, is similarly said to be the son of Xuth. Whether the 
Iones were literally descended from Nimrod, may perhaps be doubtful. 
but they certainly were of the line of Cush and of the family of the Shep¬ 
herd-kings of Egypt. Nimrod seems to have taken the name of Ion from 
the worship of the lonah or Yoni; and, as he doubtless was initiated into 
his own Mysteries, the Greeks had a tradition, that Ion was exposed during 
liis infancy in an ark decorated with olive 4 . Prom this superstition was 
derived what Epiphanius calls the heresy of Ionism or Hellenism: .and we 

' Slrnb. Oeog. lib. ix. p. 392. Paus. Acliaic. p. 396, 397. 

* Paus. Achaic. p. 396. St rub. (J tog. lib. viii. p. 383. Apollod. llibl. lib. i. c. 7. § 2. 

3 Cliron. Pasch. p. 49. Johan. Antioch, p. 66. Euseb. Cliron. p. 13, M*. Cedreju 
Ui&l. Comp. p. 46. 

4 Euripid. Jon. vcr. 1431. 
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have already seen, that lie describes it, as succeeding the more simple apos- chap. mi. 
tasy of Scuthism and as commencing with the Babylonic tower. 

'1 he Greek Iones then really had their name from the Ionic idolatry: 
and the close resemblance of this religious title to the gentile appellation 
of laoncs has caused them to be often confounded together, and has led 
many authors erroneously to deduce them alike from Javan. They are 
however two different names, borne by two different families for two dif¬ 
ferent reasons : and, slight as the distinction is between them in Hebrew or 
Chaldee, we still find, that, as the Greeks speak of laoncs and Tones and 
of Ionia and Ian; so the Hindoos, with equal accuracy, mention both the 
Yavanas and the Yonijas \ 

With respect to the sons of Javan, we seem to recognize Elishah in Elis , 

Tarshish in Tartessus or Tarsus , Kittim in the Macedonian Cittium , and 
Dodanim in Dodona. 

5. It is not improbable, that Tiras might have been the father of the 
aboriginal Thracians, whose kings not unfrequently bore the name of 
Tereus: but, however this may be, the later Thracians were so largely 
mixed with Scuths, that they may almost be deemed an entire Gothic 
nation. 

II. The posterity of Shem were confined entirely to southern Asia : 
and, much as they were brought under the dominion of Cush, whose chil¬ 
dren were almost invariably intermingled with them ; they may yet for the 
most part be easily discovered in their separate settlements, where they 
fixed themselves, as we learn from Moses, after their families , after their 
tongues , in their lands, after their nations. Both they, and the more emi¬ 
nent of the descendants of Ham, are perpetually mentioned in Holy Scrip¬ 
ture : and this circumstance renders the investigation of their colonies far 
more easy than that of the colonies of Japhet. 

]. Elam appears to have been established in southern Persia, contigu¬ 
ous to the maritime tract which eminently bore the name of Chusistan or 
the land of Cush. Here, from first to last, he was subject to the Cutlis ; 
whether known as Scuths, or as Gothic Persians, or as Sacas, or as (by a 

1 Javan and Iona differ only in a single letter, p* and mv; nor can Ion or lonnn, as a 
masculine name, be distinguished in Hebrew characters from Javan e.scept by the points. 
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book vi. general appellation) Iranians. The locality of Elam is determined by Da¬ 
niel ; for he mentions, that Shushan or the chief city of Susiaua was situ¬ 
ated within that province Elam is the ElymaVs of pagan writers: and 
the Elamites are those Elymei, whom Pliny and Ptolemy notice as inha¬ 
biting the shores of the Persian gulph. 

2. Ashur planted the land, which in Scripture is invariably distinguished 
by his name, and which by the Greeks was thence rightly denominated 
Assyria. This was also a province of the Cuthic or Iranian empire; and, 
as such, with Elam and Aram and perhaps the greater part of Arphaxad, 
was included within the ample limits of Iran or Cusha-dwip within or the 
Asiatic Ethiopia. 

3. Arphaxad, through his grandson Eber, branched out into the two 
houses of Pelcg and Joktan; the former of whom was the ancestor of the 
Israelites and other kindred nations in the west of Asia. 

(1.) As for Pelcg, he must have remained in Chaldba or southern Baby¬ 
lonia at the time of the dispersion: for there we find the family of Abra¬ 
ham settled, previous to the emigration of his father Tcrah from Ur of the 
Chusdim \ 

(2.) Of the numerous children of Joktan it is said by Moses, that their 
dwelling was from Mesha as thou goest unto Scphar a mount of the cast: 
hence, whatever be the precise situation of mount Sephar, they evidently 
spread themselves in an oriental direction. I am inclined to believe, that 
they were the ancestors of the great body of the Hindoos; and consequently 
that Josephus was not far mistaken in placing them on the banks of an 
Indian river, which he names Cophenc ’. To this opinion I am the more 
inclined from finding among the Hindoos very vivid traditions, even by 
name, of the patriarch Shcm or Saina or Sharma. They describe him, as 
being of a most benevolent disposition, but of a weak constitution: they 
speak of him, as travelling (that is to say, in the persons of his descendants) 
into their country : and they represent him, as instructing all the four prin¬ 
cipal castes in their religious duties. He is likewise supposed to have been 
one of the many incarnations of Buddha: and this, I think, will account 


1 Dan uii. 2 


9 Gen. xi. 31. 


3 Ant. Jiul. lib. i. c. G. $ 4. 
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for the mild and philosophical character with which that god is invested by chap. m. 
the Hindoos; while the more warlike Goths exhibit him, as the ferocious, 
though literary, deity of war*. Ophir, one of the sons of Joktan, is often 
mentioned in Scripture as inhabiting a land abounding in gold, to which 
voyages were made by ships that sailed from the ports of the Red sea*. 

Now Moses tells us, that Ophir, in common with the other sons of Joktan, 
settled far to the east. The voyages therefore from the Red sea to the land 
of Ophir must have been made in an eastern direction. But the whole 
sea-coast of Persia as far as the Indus was inhabited by Cush mingled with 
Elam. Hence it will necessarily follow, that the land of Ophir must have 
been beyond the Indus. And this will bring us to the great peninsula of 
Hindostan, for the seat of Ophir and his brethren: to which, accordingly 
we find, that regular voyages have in the earliest times been made from the 
mouth of the Red sea across the Indian ocean J . 

4. Of Lud scarce any mention is made by the inspired historians, so that 
we are greatly in the dark respecting the land which he colonized. If we 
may argue from similarity of names, it is not improbable, that he may have 
been, as Bochart supposes, the father of the Lydians or Ludians : for this 
people had a tradition, that they were descended from Lydus or Lud + . 

Josephus coincides in opinion with Bochart 5 . 

5. The children of Aram planted the fertile country north of Babylonia, 
that lies between the Euphrates and the Tigris: whence by the Greeks it 
was called Mesopotamia; and, by the sacred writers, Aram of the rivers. 
Afterwards, though largely mingled with other adventurers of the great 
Iranian empire, they spread themselves over the whole of Syria beyond 
Damascus. The inhabitants of this second Aram are acknowledged by the 
Greeks to have always styled themselves, as they were always styled by 
their Asiatic neighbours, Arimi or Aramktns 6 . 

III. At the first division of the earth, Ham was mixed with Shem 

* Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 525 — 530. 

a 1 Kings ix.26—28. x. 11. xxii. 48. 2 Cliron. viii. 17, 18. ix\ 10. 

3 See Robertsons Disq. on Ind. sect. i. 4 Boch. Plialeg. lib. ii. a 12. 

s Ant. Jud. Jib. i. c. 6. § 4. 

* Strub. Geog. lib. i. p. 42, lib. xiii. p. G27. lib, xvi. p. 784, 785. 
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throughout southern Asia, while of the whole continent of Africa he appears 
additionally to have been the sole occupant. 

1. Respecting Cush or Cuth, the great father of the sacerdotal and mili¬ 
tary tribes who were the leading architects of Babel and who founded the 
primeval empire of Iran, I shall at present only remark, that he was the 
progenitor of those; who from himself were variously denominated Cushim, 
or Cus/ias, or Chinas, or Cossbans, or Chasas, or Cassays , or Cissians or 
Cassia ns, or Cut /is, or Cat/is, or Cuts, or Gut /is, or Goths, or Getes, or 
Souths, or Scuits, or Scots, or Gants. In addition to this family-name, for 
the Chusas declare themselves to be descended from Cush or Cusha or 
Clmsa or Gaut or Scuth l ; a great branch of them at least, if not the whole 
body, took the appellation of Sacas or Sac/iim or Sacascnas from their fa¬ 
vourite god Saea or Xaca or Sacya, who is the same as Buddh or Wnddh 
or Fo or Odin 3 . The Sacae, accordingly, are unanimously pronounced 

1 Pronounced by the Greeks Kissians. 

Hence Scuth with its variations is evidently a patronymic. Gen. Vallancey, who 
makes the Scythians to be Magogians, derives their name from a word which signifies a 
ship. Such may be the import of the word : but, if so, I rather incline to believe, that a 
ship was called Scuth or Scudh or Skuta or Scaid from the adventurous mariners of this tribe 
who traversed the whole Mediterranean and who fearlessly explored the ocean itself, titan 
that the tribe was so denominated from a ship. Ancient nations, if they sometimes bor¬ 
rowed an additional title from their favourite occupation, yet almost invariably, I apprehend, 
distinguished themselves either by the name of their patriarchal ancestor or by that of the 
divinity whom they worshipped. Accordingly, the great body of Souths or Goths, who 
were a completely inland people, bore the name, which the learned General would derive 
from a ship, long before they had ever beheld the sea. Vind. of anc. hist, of Irek pref. 
j>. 28 and passim. 

3 M. Pezron ridiculously fancies, that the Saca', whom he most erroneously confounds 
with the Gomerians or Cells, were so called by their neighbours out of pure spite; because 
they were notorious sachcrs of towns and villages, desperate marauders, and acknowledged 
thieves: jml as if acts of rapine were any way peculiar to the Sacae rather than to any other 
ferocious and uncivilized nation, or as if they themselves would contentedly exchange their 
original name for one given them l)} r foreigners as a Ierm of reproach. Ant. of nations, 
b. i. c. k p. 27. 'That the name was borne by themselves in all ages, is sufficiently evident. 
Strabo says, that they settled in Armenia, which from their own appellation they called 
Sf/rasrua : we find them mentioned in Scripture, by the appellation of ' Sachiw, as seated 
with their brethren the Cuths in African Ethiopia: and their posterity in Europe still do- 
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botli by the Greek and the Hindoo writers to be Scutlis or Chusas: and, chap. m. 
wherever we find the one appellation, we are sure to find the other likewise. 

Thus, in upper India, we have the Chusas and the Sacas: in Iran we have 
the Sacre and the Souths or Cuths: round the Caspian sea, we have the 
Sacai again mingled with the Caspii or Chasas or Souths or Getes: in the 
African Ethiopia as in the Asiatic, we still meet with the Cushiin and Sa- 
chini: and, in Europe, after the Scythians had poured over it like a tor¬ 
rent from the east, we again perceive, that the Goths were attended by 
their inseparable brethren the Saxons or Sacascns. They likewise, from 
their addiction to the roving freedom of the pastoral life, called themselves 
Palli or Pelasgi or Belgcc or Shepherds. They also, in some of then- 
branches, bore the name of Ionim or Yonijas, from the worship of the Yoni 
or Ionali. And by the Greeks, particularly in their southern settlements 
whether Asiatic or African, they were often denominated Ethiopians and 
Indians. They were a warlike and powerful and wise people: and the 
empire, which they established over their brethren at Babylon, they have 
never lost even to the present hour. A sort of fearless and conscious supe¬ 
riority has characterised them, whether mixed or unmixed, in all their set¬ 
tlements : and they have been destined in every age to be the most promi¬ 
nent actors in the great theatre of nations. 

2. Of Misr or Mizraim it is almost superfluous to observe, that Egypt 
was his portion. Throughout the Hebrew Scriptures, the Egyptians are 
universally styled Mizraim; and in the East the country is to this day de¬ 
nominated Misr, of which Mizraim is the plural form. 

As Egypt then was eminently the land of the Mizraim, it seems only 
natural to suppose, that all the children of Misr, whose names like that of 
their parent are given by Moses in the plural number, should have settled 
themselves either within the limits of Egypt or at least on its outskirts. 

And this, in fact, appears to have been the case; though it may not be 
possible quite satisfactorily to discover them all. 

The Ludim and the Lehabim are probably the Copto-I ibvaivi branch¬ 
ing out indefinitely into the heart of Africa. The Naphtuhim acmarently 

nominate themselves Saxons or Sacasens and their settlements Saxony or Sacasena, the very 
name by which of old they distinguished Armenia. Strab. Geog. lib. p. 51J 
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» >ok vi. tenanted the sea-coast: for Plutarch tells us, that the extremity of a coun¬ 
try bordering upon the sea was by the Egyptians called Nephthus; whence 
perhaps originated the name of the maritime Neptune The Pathrusim 
certainly occupied a part of Egypt; because Pathros is mentioned by Je¬ 
remiah as being in that country: and there is reason to believe, that the 
part in question was the Thebais ; because Pliny and Ptolemy place there 
the nome of Paturites and the city of Pathuris \ Where the Anamitn 
fixed themselves, does not seem to me sufficiently determined. But I 
think it manifest, that the Casluhim and the Caphtorim, mingled together, 
occupied the district, which lies between the delta of the Nile and the 
southern extremity of Palestine 5 . This appears from the circumstance of 
lie Philistim being said in one place to have come out from the Casluhim, 
and in another to be the remnant of the land of Caphtor 4 . Now the Phi- 
listim, in the days of Abraham, were just beginning to penetrate into the 
country, which from them was afterwards called Palestine or Pallisthan: 
and they clearly entered it from the south-west; because at that period 
even Bccr-shcba was not in the land of the Philistim, though at length, 
as they gradually spread themselves northward up the coast, it became a 
town in their most southerly province 5 . Such then being the evident pro¬ 
gress of the Philistim, since they emigrated from among the Casluhim and 
the Caphtorim, those tribes must necessarily have occupied the district 
which I assign to them. The Caphtorim seem to have been the most 
powerful of the Mizraim ; for, in time, they communicated their name to 
the whole land and nation. From them the country was denominated 
Egypt or Ai-Caphi, which is equivalent to the land of the Caphtorim: 
from them the people arc still called Cophts: and from them the verna¬ 
cular language received the name of Coptic. 

3. Phut appears to have settled first on the western frontier of Egypt, 

* riut. (5c laid. a Jcrem. xliv. 1. ftocli. Phal. lib. iv. c. 27. p. 277. 

3 Bocharl very unhappily brings them fo Colchis, on the ground that the (Jo)ehians 
were colonists from Egypt. This latter circumstance is true; though not in the sense, in 
which he lakes it. The Colchians came indeed from Egypt: but they were Scythians or 
Cutheans, not Mizraim. Thai. lib. iv. o. 31, 32. 

4 Gen. x. 11. Jercm. xlvii. 1. 


5 Gen. xxi, 31 — 31. 
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and afterwards to have penetrated far to the west and the south, thus plant- CIIAP - ,,N 
ing the greatest part of the continent of Africa. The vicinity of the Pliutim 
to the Mizraim is satisfactorily established by the testimony of Jeremiah 
and EzekielThey were always a degraded race : yet some vestiges of 
their patriarchal appellation remained to a late period. Pliny mentions a 
city below Adrumetum named Putca: Ptolemy speaks of a river in Mau¬ 
ritania called Phut, and a district in Africa called Pul his: and Jerome 
notices the existence of the same river Phut, and remarks that the adja¬ 
cent country was in liis days denominated regio Phutensis or the land of 
Phut \ 

4. Of Canaan it is sufficient to say, that his posterity occupied the - 
greatest part of that well-known country, which was afterwards subjugated 
by the Israelites. Then began to be fulfilled that prophecy respecting 
him ; which has so often, in-equal defiance of sacred and profane history, 
been thoughtlessly extended to all the children of (I believe) the unoffend¬ 
ing Ilani. He was doomed to be a servant of servants to his brethren in 
general, whether of the line of Ham or of Shem or of Japhet s . Accord¬ 
ingly, he was in part exterminated and in part reduced to servility by the 
Shemite house of Abraham : he fell under the yoke of Ham and Japhet 
mingled together, when his land became a province of the Greek and Ro¬ 
man empires: and he was subjected to Japhet perhaps singly, and to Ja¬ 
phet and Ham and Shem conjointly, when he finally yielded to the Tartaric 
Ottomans, as he had heretofore bowed the neck beneath the Medo-Persian 
sceptre. Shem however, though he attained not for the most part to great 
temporal power, being usually under the influence of Ham in the line of- 
Cush, received the promise of a blessing, which raised him high in real 
dignity above cither of his brothers. While the whole world was plunged 
in pagan darkness, the light of divine truth was alone preserved among a 
highly favoured people sprung from his loins. Throned between the Chc- 

1 Jerem. xlvi. 8, 9. Ezek. xxx. 4-, 5. In both these passages our translators render 
Phulim by Libyans: and most probably the bulk of the Libyans were the children of Phut. 

1 lloch. Plial. lib. iv. c. 33. p. 295. Well’s Geog. vol. i. part i. c. 3. sect. 4-. p. 102. 

3 Gen. ix. 25. Here the expression is general. 

Pag. Idol. VOL. in. f> M. 
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rubim, Jehovah dwelt visibly in the tabernacles of Shem: and, when the 
fulness of time was come, he suddenly appeared in his own temple as the 
messenger of the covenant: and abode in the flesh amongst his brethren of 
the seed of Abraham, full of grace and truth. Thus accurately, in all its 
parts has the prophecy been accomplished. 

IV. The late Sir William Jones, in his discourses before the Asiatic 
society, has at once been eminently serviceable to the cause of revelation, 
and has thrown great light on the very curious subject of a confusion of 
languages in some centrical region. 

1. By a retrospective investigation, built upon the soundest principles, he 
finds, that all Asia, and therefore (as he truly remarks) all the world, must 
have been peopled by three grand aboriginal races. These, for the sake of 
convenience, he is willing to denominate Hindoos, Arabs, and Tartars : and 
to one or other of them, if we mount upwards, he shews that all nations 
must ultimately be referred. When the numerous revolutions of empires 
since the days of Moses are considered, we must expect to find, that the 
three races do not noxv always occupy the same seats as those which they 
originally occupied : and I am inclined to believe, that the wide coloniza¬ 
tion and extensive influence of one great branch has led Sir William too 
hastily to class, as homogeneous nations, what in reality arc mingled na¬ 
tions. Yet, on the whole, it is most curious to observe, how accurately 
his analysis corresponds, both with the ancient Mosaical history, and with 
those profane accounts which describe numerous subsequent migrations 
that cither fall not within the province or the age of the Hebrew legis¬ 
lator. 

( 2. India, according to the largest sense of the term, he considers, as 
divided on the west from Persia by the Arachosian mountains ; as bounded, 
on the cast, by the Chinese part of the farther peninsula; as confined, on 
the north, by the wilds of Tartary; and as extending to the south as far as 
the isles of Java. T his trapezium therefore, comprising an area of near 
forty degrees on each side, comprehends the hills of Potyid or Thibet, the 
valley of Cashmir, all the domains of the old Indo-Scuths, the countries of 
Nepal and llutant and Asam, the realms of Siam and Ava and llacan, 
the bordering kingdoms as far as the China of the Hindoo or the Sin of the 
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Arabian geographers, the whole western peninsula, and the island of Cey- ciur. 
Ion at its southern extremity '. 

3. As he describes India upon its most extensive scale, so he applies the 
name of Arabia , as the Arabian geographers often apply it, to that large 
peninsula, which the Red sea divides from Africa, which the great Assyrian 
river separates from Iran, and of which the Erythr&an sea washes the base; 
without excluding any part of its western side, which would be completely 
maritime, if no isthmus intervened between the Mediterranean and the sea 
of Kolzom. That country, in short, he calls Arabia , in which the Arabic 
language and letters, or such as have a near affinity to them, have been im- 
memorially current \ 

4. On similar principles he defines the boundaries of Tartary. Con¬ 
ceive a line drawn from the mouth of the Oby to that of the Dnieper. 
Bringing it back eastward across the Euxine so as to include the penin¬ 
sula of Krim, extend it along the foot of Caucasus, by the rivers Cur and 
Aras, to the Caspian lake; from the opposite shore of which follow the 
course of the Jaihnn and the chain of Caucasian hills, as far as those of 
Imaus. Thence continue the line beyond the Chinese wall to the white 
mountain and the country of Yetso : skirting the borders of Persia, India, 
China, and Corea; but including part of Russia, with all the districts which 
lie between the frozen sea and that of Japan 5 . 

5. To the three races of men, who have mainly occupied these three 

large Asiatic districts, he traces up the whole human race, however widely 

they may have been scattered in the lapse of time by numerous emigra¬ 
tions : and, with the single fault of not sufficiently considering the Hindoos 
and other great families as mixed nations, he is clearly shewn by historical 
testimony to have been accurate in his arrangement. 

(1.) The Indian race comprehends the old Persians; the Abyssinians; 
the Ethiopians, whether Asiatic or African, and whether ruling in Iran or in 
Egypt; the Phenicians; the Greeks; the Tuscans; the Scuths or Goths; 

* Disc, on Hind. Asiat. lies. vol. i. p. 418, 419, 

* Disc, on Arab. Asiat. lies. vol. ii. p. 2. 

3 Disc, on Tart. Asiat. lies. vol. ii. p. 19, 20. 
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book vi. the Celts; the Chinese; the Japanese; the Egyptians; the Syrians; the 
Katas; the Burmans; the Romans; and the Peruvians 

(2.) The Arabic race comprehends those ; who speak the Arabic lan¬ 
guage or its varieties, and who are found within the limits of Arabia as 
already specified. 

(3.) The Tartar race, in a similar manner, comprehends those; who oc¬ 
cupy the wide regions of Tartary, who have spread themselves into Russia 
and Poland and Hungary, and who use the different dialects of the Sclavo¬ 
nic language. 

6. Analogous to the three races, though not quite exactly coincident with 
them, Sir William finds three primeval languages; into which, so far as his 
very extensive knowledge enables him to speak, all the other dialects of Asia, 
and thence of the world, finally resolve themselves. These are the Sans¬ 
crit, the Arabic, and the Sclavonic. 

(1.) From the Sanscrit spring the Greek, the Latin, the Gothic, the 
Celtic though blended with another idiom, the Persian, the Armenian, and 
the old Egyptian or Etbiopic *. 

(‘2.) From the Arabic, which is radically and essentially different from 
the Sanscrit, spring the dialects used by the Jews, the Arabs, and the Assy¬ 
rians ! . 

(3.) From the Sclavonic or Tartarian, which again is radically different 
both from the Sanscrit and the Arabic, spring, so far as Sir William can 
venture to pronounce upon so difficult a point, the various dialects of 
northern Asia and north-eastern Europe 4 . 

7. These points being ascertained, the next inquiry of our great linguist 
is, whence the three primeval races originated. Having argued first on 
abstract principles, from the general order obscrveablc in the works of the 

* Disc, on Hind. As. lies. vol. i. p. '1*25, 427, 430. Disc, on Chin. As. lies. vol. ii. 
p. 308, 809, 375, 378, 379. Disc, on the border, of Asia. As. lies. vol. iii. p. 13, 14, 15, 
18. Disc, on Lbe orig. ofnat. As. lies. vol. iii. p. 418, 119. 

1 l)bc. on Hind. As. lies. vol. i. p. 422. Disc, on llic border. As. lies. vol. iii. p. ]5. 
Disc, on llic Orig. As. lies. vol. iii. p. d J 8 > 419. 

1 Disc, on Arab. As. lies. vol. ii. p. 5. Disc, on llic Orig. As. lies. vol. iii. p. 419. 

4 Disc, on 'lari. As. lies. vol. ii. p. 28, 29, 40. Disc, on the Orig. A*. Ites. vol. iii. p. 419. 
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creation, that all mankind must have sprung from a single pair; lie thence chap. m, 
deduces, still on abstract principles, the apparent necessity of concluding, 
that the three races must once have been assembled together. But, if they 
Mere once assembled together in a single region, that region must have been 
a'ccntrical one; otherwise the radii of their original divergence would cross 
and therefore interfere with each other. Supposing then that all the three 
races were once assembled in this centrical region, since it has been disco¬ 
vered that there are exactly three primeval languages, we arc compelled to 
expect, that traces of all the three languages must be found in whatever 
region we pitch upon for the original conjunction of the three races. 

Now, though by local appropriation (as we have repeatedly seen) each 
ancient people fixes the appulse of the Ark to a lofty mountain situated in 
their own country ; yet no region can be found, except Iran defined accord¬ 
ing to the limits already specified, where vestiges of all the three primeval 
tongues can be discovered. But in Iran, which is precisely the centrical 
region whence a divergence of the three races might take place without an 
interference of the radii, traces of all the three primeval tongues may clearly 
be detected. 

When Mohammed was born and Anushiravan sat on the throne of Persia, 
two languages appear to have been generally prevalent in the great empire 
of Iran : that of the court, which was only a refined and elegant dialect of 
the Parsi; and that of the learned, which bore the name of the Palilavi. 

Besides these however, there was a very ancient and abstruse tongue, known 
to the priests and philosophers, and called the language of the Zend; be¬ 
cause a book on religious and moral duties, which they held sacred and 
which bore that name, had been written in it. On examination, Sir Wil¬ 
liam found from the specimens yet remaining, that the old Zend was plainly 
no other than Sanscrit, lie also found, that the Parsi was but a more 
modern dialect of the same primeval tongue. And he further discovered, 
that the Pahlavi, in which the commentary on the holy book is written, 
palpably identifies itself with Arabic or Chaldee. Here then we have 
in centrical Iran two of the primeval languages, the Sanscrit and the 
Arabic: it only remains to inquire, whether any vestiges of the Scla¬ 
vonic can be detected. This also Sir William actually found to be the 
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book vi. case. The oldest discoverable languages of Iran, he remarks, were 
Chaldee and Sanscrit: and, when these had ceased to be vernacular, the 
Pahlavi and the Zend were respectively deduced from them; while the 
Parsi sprang, either from the Zend, or immediately from the dialect of the 
Brahmens. But all seem to have had a mixture of the Tartarian and Scla¬ 
vonic : for the best lexicographers assert, that numberless words in an¬ 
cient Persian are taken from the language of the Tartars of Kipchak. 

Thus, he observes, the great families, whose lineage has been examined, 
had left visible traces of themselves in Iran; long before the Tartars and 
Arabs had rushed from their deserts and had returned to that very country, 
from which to all appearance they had originally emigrated, and which the 
Hindoos had similarly abandoned with positive commands from their legis¬ 
lators never to revisit it'. 

S. The result from this very curious investigation is sufficiently obvi¬ 
ous. 

No more than three races can be discovered : all the three are found in 
centrical Iran : from Iran therefore they must have branched oil in every 
direction. But Iran is the identical country, within the limits of which 
Moses places both the appulsc of the Ark and the general gathering to¬ 
gether of mankind at Babel. He likewise teaches us, that mankind, though 
so collected in a single community, were descended from the three sons of 
him who was preserved at the time of an universal deluge. He declares, 
that from this centrical region they were dispersed over the face of the 
earth ; not confusedly, but according to their patriarchal families and na¬ 
tions. And he intimates, that the secondary cause of their dispersion was 
a sudden confusion of languages, which took place within the limits of Iran. 
But these arc the precise conclusions, to which Sir William Jones, the most 
accomplished linguist whom perhaps this or any other country has ever pro¬ 
duced, found himself inevitably brought by a totally independent retrograde 
examination. Ilence he most rationally assumes, as an undoubted matter 
of fact, that the three races, allowing for those mixtures which have ncccs- 


* Disc, on the Orig. As. Res. vo). iii. p. 419—422. Disc. Oil Arab. As. Res. vol. ii. p. 40. 
Dine, on 1’crs. As. lies. vo). ii. p. 50—55, 04. 
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sarily been produced by the revolutions of empires, must have sprung from 
the three persons, whom Moses, in perfect accordance with old gentile tra¬ 
dition, denominates Shan, Ham, and Japhet. 

Yet, as he truly observes and as all history testifies, the three races, 
though distinct in a considerable degree, were never even from the first 
wholly separate. Japhet, the father of the Tartars or Sclavonians, moving 
northward, preserved himself in a great measure unblended ; and had little 
intercourse with the posterity of his brethren, until the Huns precipitated 
themselves upon Europe and the Monguls upon southern Asia. But the 
oriental colonies of Ham and Shem were always simultaneous : and, as Ham 
with very few trifling exceptions wielded the sceptre, his children were in 
numerous instances completely blended with the children of Shem. Mixed 
likewise they were with Japhet, as we shall presently see; but not, until a 
comparatively modern period, in a degree by any means equal. Hence the 
languages of Ham and Shem became to a certain extent common: and 
hence in Iran they subsisted distinct from each other, while the Sclavonic 
appears only in many detached words alike adopted into’ them both. But 
this, which Sir William found to be actually the case, is precisely what we 
might have expected from history. The descendants of Japhet, with the 
exception of various straggling individuals who still chose to adhere to the 
fortunes of Nimrod, wholly evacuated Iran, withdrawing themselves into 
northern Asia and western Europe: but that centrical region was entirely 
peopled by the children of Shem in the several lines of Ashur, Elam, 
Arphaxad, and Aram ; while branches of the numerous posterity of Cush 
partly occupied Babylonia and Chusistan, and partly as the priesthood and 
military nobility spread themselves throughout the whole empire which from 
them received the general appellation of Cusha-dwip or the land of Cush or 
Asiatic Ethiopia or southern Scythia \ 

9. This laborious and highly satisfactory investigation of Sir William 
Jones decides, so far as I am able to judge, a long controverted point; 
which, without the peculiar sort of knowledge possessed by him, never 
could have been finally decided. 


* Disc, on Orig. of Nat. As. Res. vol. iii. p. 422, 426, 427, 428, 433, 434. 
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book vi. Moses, if we literally translate bis expressions, tells us, that, previous to 
the confusion which took place at Babel, all the world were of one lip and 
of uniform words This one lip therefore and these uniform words were 
of course the thing, that teas confounded;- the thing, which, being con¬ 
founded, necessarily produced the dispersion : for the men, who before un¬ 
derstood each other, became now, to a certain extent at least, mutually un¬ 
intelligible. The most common opinion has been, that a real change of 
speech was effected : and, with regard to the number of tongues then pro¬ 
duced, while the Rabbins have supposed no less than seventy two agree¬ 
ably to their mode of reckoning up the families of the dispersion, it is more 
modestly urged by Mr. Mode that the new languages could not have been 
fewer than the heads of Nations; that is to say, seven from Japhet, 
four from Ham, and five from Shorn. This interpretation however is 
allowed, neither by Mr. Bryant, nor by the doctors of the Hutchinsonian 
school: and it is contended, that cither a mere chauge of pronunciation, or 
a difference of religious sentiment, or botli the one and the other conjointly, 
effected the dispersion from Babel. Such an exposition was indeed abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the hypothesis of Mr. Bryant: for, as he only allows 
the Cuthitcs to have been assembled in Shinar, he of course must deny, 
that all mankind suffered a penal confusion of language for the sin of one 
family. Accordingly he maintains, that, when the end was produced, the 
effects of the miracle ceased : and lie attempts to prove, that no real con¬ 
fusion of language took place, by the common argument of those who ad¬ 
vocate his opinion. Abraham , in the course of his life, travelled all the 
way from Chaldea to Egypt by the circuitous route of Syria: but, where- 
ever he came, he found no difficulty in making himself understood without 
the aid of an interpreter: language therefore could not have been the thing . 
that zeas confounded. 

It seems a little extraordinary, that so very inconclusive an argument 
should have been used by so very able a man : for it is obvious, that no¬ 
thing is proved by it, but that dialects of the same language, which dialects 
were no doubt Chaldee, Syriac, Hebrew, and Arabic, were universally 
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spoken from Babylon to lower Egypt. We learn nothing from it, as to chap. nx. 
what tongues were used northward throughout Touran and Tartary, or 
eastward throughout Bokhara and Hindostan. Had Abraham travelled 
in either of those directions, his native Chaldee might or might not have 
been understood, for any thing that the present argument proves or dis¬ 
proves. The question therefore must be decided by a far different process, 
than either an inconclusive argument or a disputable translation of the Mo- 
saical phraseology. 

Now the researches of Sir William Jones are in effect the very process, 
by which alone the matter can be settled : and it is remarkable, that they at 
once finally decide the question, account for the circumstance which has 
been noticed in the history of Abraham, and establish the number of pri¬ 
mary languages which originated at Babel. lie has discovered, we have 
seen, three primary tongues, into which, so far as such points can be posi¬ 
tively determined, all other tongues ultimately resolve themselves. These 
three he pronounces to be radically and essentially different from each other, 
both in words and in grammar and in construction, so that no two of them 
could have originated from the third : and all the three he finds existing to¬ 
gether in that centrical region, whence the several families which spoke them 
must have branched off, and where Moses fixes the production of some pre¬ 
ternatural dialectical confusion which was the efficient cause of that emi¬ 
gration. Hence, I think, it will necessarily follow, both that the confusion 
at Babel must have been a real confusion of language, not merely a tem¬ 
porary inarticulateness of pronunciation; and that the number of primary 
languages, which then arose, was precisely three, answering, though not 
with absolute exclusiveness, to the three great patriarchal houses. Hence 
also we must understand the languages, which are said by Moses to have 
been severally spoken in the various families of those three houses, as mere 
dialects of one or other of the primary tongues ; which, in process of time, 
received such alteration, that even the families of the same house became 
unintelligible to each other. 

Whether the Hebrew or Arabic was the original antediluvian tongue, 
cannot with certainty be pronounced : yet, since God never works a super¬ 
fluous miracle, and since every end of the dispersion would be effectually 
Pag. Idol. vol. hi. 3 N 
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house and by suddenly producing two other languages hitherto unknown ; I 
think it highly probable at least, that one of the three tongues was in a great 
measure the very tongue spoken by Noah and Adam. Be this however as 
it may, the language, which Sir William calls Arabic , was spoken with mere 
dialectical variations from the Euphrates to the borders of Egypt: so that it 
is easy to perceive the reason, without having recourse to the theory of 
Mr. Bryant and the Hutchinsonians, why Abraham, wherever he travelled, 
found no difficulty in making himself understood. 

I may observe in conclusion, that the researches of Sir William Jones 
once more compel us to suppose, in strict harmony with the most obvious 
import of the Mosaical narrative, that all mankind were once assembled to¬ 
gether in Iran, that they were all equally implicated in the building of the 
tower, and that they were all equally the subjects of a penal confusion of 
language. 

V. The remembrance of this grand triple division of the world, which 
seems, under the influence of divine inspiration, to have been ordained by 
Noah himself, though it was not effected until many years after his death, 
was never obliterated from the minds of his posterity. 

1. Moses speaks of it, as no matter of revelation, but as a thing perfectly 
well known and universally acknowledged at the period when he flourished. 
He tells each of the assembled Iraelitcs to recollect the days of old, and to 
consider the years of many generations ; to ask his father, and he will shew 
him; to consult his elders, and they will communicate to him the very 
same information. IF hen the Most High divided to the nations their in¬ 
heritance, a lien he separated the sons of man ; he set the bounds of the 
people with a reference to the children of Israel. For the Lord's portion 
is his people ; Jacob is the lot of his inheritance' . We have here a most 
curious piece of history, which was no invention of Moses for the purpose 
of national aggrandisement, but which was a matter of public notoriety at 
the time when he committed it to writing. The sons of man, it appears, 
were separated by divine authority; and each of the three great houses, 
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with their subordinate families, had its own peculiar portion assigned to it. cuap. m. 
Yet this arrangement was made, with express reference to a nation not yet 
in existence: and a certain territory, well known to all the rest of man¬ 
kind, was reserved out of the grand triple division, as the lot of God's 
future people. The district in question, considered as a holy land, was 
necessarily crossed by the children of Misr and Phut during their progress 
into Africa: but the occupying of it seems to have been religiously ab¬ 
stained from by all the descendants of Noah; until the posterity of the 
abandoned Canaan, associated with some individuals of the giant or Cuthic 
race, had the hardyhood to seize upon it. Then we find God, reclaiming 
his usurped peculium, and solemnly bestowing it upon the patriarch of the 
yet future chosen nation. Agreeably to this account of Moses, the Ca- 
naanites, from beginning to end, if we note their history, have evidently all 
the timid feelings of conscious usurpers. They were aware, that they pos¬ 
sessed what did not of right belong to them : hence their dread of Jacob, to 
whom the land was given ; and hence their shrinking apprehensions, both 
when the Israelites crossed the Red sea and when at length they appeared 
upon the eastern frontier \ 

The solemn division of the earth among his three sons appears to have 
been one of the last acts of the divinely-inspired royal patriarch. Eusebius 
at least, and others of the fathers, most probably on the authority of an¬ 
cient Jewish tradition, inform us, that it took place in the nine hundred and 
thirtieth year of Noah’s life or about twenty years before his death ; that is 
to say, in the three hundred and thirtieth year after the deluge*. The 
ordinance however was slighted by Nimrod and his Cuthitcs, who conceived 
the project of an universal empire over which they themselves should pre¬ 
side : nor was it carried into execution, until God himself interposed and 
scattered mankind ov r the face of the whole earth. 

I see no reason to reject the testimony of Eusebius and the fathers, 
though it is not positively said in Scripture that the divine will was com¬ 
municated by the mouth of Noah : both because it is most natural to sup- 


* Gen. xxxv. 5 . Exod. xv. 14-—17- xxiii. 27. Deut. ii. 25. xi. 25. Josh. ii. 9. 
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pose, that he of all others should he the organ; and because the old tradi¬ 
tions of the Gentiles all agree respecting this point. Among the Greeks, 
Cronus, who in his postdiluvian character is certainly Noah, was thought 
to have divided by lot the whole world between his three sons, Jupiter, 
Neptune, and Pluto These were the primeval hero-gods or deified an¬ 
cestors of mankind ; who, according to Hesiod, flourished in that golden 
age, with which every new mundane system commences: and, agreeably to 
such an arrangement of their chronology, Plato mentions an ancient legend, 
in which it is said, that the gods formerly divided among them all the vari¬ 
ous regions of the earth, each amicably receiving by lot his proper portion \ 
The same triple division is noticed in a fragment of the Chaldaic or Persic 
oracles of Zoroaster, preserved by Proclns: and it is added, that the divi¬ 
sion was ordained by the Nous or Intelligence of the father *. Here we 
have that sort of play upon words, which I have more than once had occa¬ 
sion to point out. Ntt/i or Month is the real oriental name of Noah. But, 
in the material system, Noah or the great father was deemed the Mind or 
Soul or Intellectual Principle of the Universe. Hence, in the Sanscrit, 
Menu is at once the title of the ark-preserved hero-god and a word which 
denotes Mind or Intelligence: hence, in the Greek, iVu/i hellcnized into 
Nous or jYoos equally signifies Mind, and was used to express the Soul of 
the World: and hence, in the Latin, Mens or Mcucs still bears the same 
meaning, and is employed to designate the same imaginary mundane Intel¬ 
lect. The ancient oracle therefore in question does in effect tell us, that 
the earth was divided into three parts by the will of the general father 
Nous or Nub or Menu, prom this triple division originated no doubt the 
three worlds of the Hindoo mythology, which the arkite god Siva is de¬ 
scribed as supporting by his energy : and from the same source, received 
through the medium of Paganism, was borrowed the Rabbinical division of 
the Universe into the very same number of worlds \ 

‘2. As the earth was thus divided into three portions among those, who 
were esteemed the principal gods of the Gentiles ; so from the number of 

* Cullim. Hymn, in Jov. vcr. Gl. Horn. Iliad. lib. xv. vc;\ 1^7—189. 

* flat, in Crit. vol. iii. p. 109. 3 Stanley's Chnl. Philos, p. 4*1. 
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those gods, emanating from a yet older god who was sometimes said myste¬ 
riously to have triplicated himself, were derived the various triads of Pa¬ 
ganism. Each of these, with its paternal unity, was thought to appear at 
the beginning of every new mundane system, for the purpose of governing 
the world and of replenishing it with inhabitants after the flood by which the 
former system had been dissolved. I have often had occasion to notice this 
opinion, which more or less distinctly pervades the whole of Paganism: it 
may not however be improper to bring together into one point of view seve¬ 
ral different instances of it. 

Among the Hindoos, we have the triad of Brahma-Vishnou-Siva, spring¬ 
ing from the monad Brahm : and it is acknowledged, that these personages 
appear upon earth at the commencement of every new world in the human 
forms of Menu and his three sons Among the votaries of Buddha, we 
find the self-triplicated Buddha declared to be the same as the Hindoo 
Trimurti 1 . Among the Buddhic sect of the Jainists, we have the triple 
Jina, in whom the Trimurti is similarly declared to be incarnate 5 . Among 
the Chinese, who worship Buddha under the name of Fo, we still find this 
god mysteriously multiplied into three persons, corresponding with the 
three sons of Fo-hi who is evidently Noah 4 . Among the Tartars of the 
house of Japhet who carried off into their northern settlements the same 
ancient worship, we find evident traces of a similar opinion in the figure of 
the triple god seated on the lotos, as exhibited on the famous Siberian 
medal in the imperial collection at Petersburg: and, if such a mode of re¬ 
presentation required to be elucidated, we should have the exposition fur¬ 
nished us in the doctrine of the Jakuthi Tartars, who, according to Strah- 
lenberg, are the most numerous people of Siberia; for these idolaters wor¬ 
ship a triplicated deity under the three denominations of Artugon and 
Schugo-teugon and Van gar a s . This Tartar god is the same even in uppel- 

* Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 144. vol. v. p. 249. vol. viii. p. 397. Maur. Ind. Ant. vol, i. 
p. 97. vol. ii. p. 288. vol. iv. p. 676, 7-16. Asiat. Res. vol. x. p. 92, 128. 

x Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 194. vol. vi. p. 263. vol. ix. p. 212. vol. i. p. 285. 

3 Asiat. Kes. vol. iii. p. 196. 

* Asiat. Res. vol. ii. p. 376. Du Halde’s China, vol. iii. p. 271. 

5 Parsons’s Rem. of Japhet. c. vii. p. 184— 193. 
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jook vj. lation with the Tanga-tanga of the old Peruvians; who, like the other tribes 
of America, seem plainly to have crossed over from the north-eastern ex¬ 
tremity of Siberia. Agreeably to the mystical notion so familiar to the 
Hindoos, that the self-triplicated great father yet remained but one in 
essence, the Peruvians supposed their Tanga-tanga to be one in three and 
three in one: and, in consequence of the union of hero-worship with the 
astronomical and material systems of idolatry, they venerated the Sun and 
the Air, each under three images and three names '. The same opinions 
equally prevailed throughout the nations, which lie to the west of, Hindos- 
tan. Thus the Persians had their Ormuzd, Mithras, and Ahriman; or, as 
the matter was sometimes represented, their self-triplicating Mithras. 
The Syrians had their Monimus, Aziz, and Ares \ The Egyptians had 
their Emeph, Eicton, and Phthah The Greeks and Romans had their 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto; three in number though one in essence, and 
all springing from Cronus a fourth yet older god. The Canaanites had 
their Baal-Shalisha or self-triplicated Baal + . The Goths had their Odin, 
Vile, and Ve; who arc described as the three sons of Bura the offspring 
of the mysterious cow*. And the Celts had their three bulls, venerated as 
the living symbols of the triple Hu or Menu. To the same class we must 
ascribe the triads of the Orphic and Pythagorean and Platonic schools; 
each of which must again be identified with the imperial triad of the old 
Chaldaic or Babylonian philosophy. This last, according to the account 
which is given of it by Damascius, was a triad shining throughout the whole 
world, over which presides a monad 6 . Here again, though couched in the 
jargon of astronomical Sabianism, we have an allusion to the triple divi¬ 
sion of the world among those, who were the children of the single great 
father, but who in the sphere were venerated as the threefold Sun. These 
three, thus springing from a monad, are the three younger Noes or Intel¬ 
ligences, produced from that primeval Nous; who was himself an univer¬ 
sal intellectual sovereign, but who delegated his authority to his three etna- 


* Acosia aptitl Rem. ofJapli. e. viii. p. 218, 219. 

* Julian, npud Bocli. Can. lib. i. c. 4*2. p. 662, 663. 


J Jambl. de mystcr. sect. viii. c. 3. 
1 Fdda Fab. iii. 
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nations and particularly to him who was styled by way of eminence the ciur. it, 
second Nous. The three Noes are, in a similar manner, the three egg-born 
kings of the Orphic theology, who yet are subject to a monad equally born 
out of an egg: and these again are the Brahma, Vishnou, and Siva, of the 
Hindoos ; each of whom is similarly described as issuing from an egg, that 
floats upon the waters of the intermediate deluge’. Much the same phi¬ 
losophical system has been carried into the south-sea islands by those who 
first planted them from the continent of Asia. At Otaheitk, the general 
name for deity, in all its ramifications, is Eatooa: but three gods are held 
supreme, standing in a height of celestial dignity which no others can ap¬ 
proach \ This triplicated Eatooa is the divinity of the Ark: and his sacred 
boat is so framed, that, like the Baris of the Egyptian Ammon, it is capable 
of being borne about by the priests in solemn procession. 

To the great triad of the Gentiles, thus springing from a monad, was 
ascribed the creation of the world, or rather its renovation after each inter¬ 
vening deluge. It was likewise supposed to be the Governing Power and 
the Intellectual Soul of the Universe. In short, all the attributes of deity 
were profanely ascribed to it. This lias led many to imagine, that the 
pagans did fundamentally worship the true God, and that even from the 
most remote antiquity they venerated the Trinity in Unity. Such an opi¬ 
nion however will soon be found untenable, if we do but thoroughly con¬ 
sider the character of the triplicated divinity of Heathenism. 

We are positively assured, that the great gods of the Gentiles were but 
deified mortals, and that they consisted of that primeval family which had 
flourished in the golden age. Now this family was composed of a father 
and three sons; who were thought transmigratively to reappear at the com¬ 
mencement of every new world, who are declared to be manifestations of 
the divine monad producing the triad, and who are acknowledged to be at 
once the demiurgic gods and the literal ancestors of mankind. Agreeably 

* Euseb. Praep. Evan. lib. iii. c. 8. p. 62. Orph. Oper. p. 395, 407, 408. Jul. Firm, 
dc err. p. 19. Bryant's Anal. vol. ii. p. 202, 273. Proc. in Plat. Tim. apud Cudvv. Int. 

Syst. b. i. c. 4. p. 305, 306, 375, 547. Orac. Chald. p.90,106. Plat, de placil. pliil. 
lib. i. p. 876. Chron. Pascli. p. 46, 47. 
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to such an account of them, which can scarcely be misapprehended except 
by those who have a system to maintain, we almost invariably find ancient 
nations placing at the head of their pedigree a father and his three sons-: 
and this family is represented, sometimes as consisting of mere mortals, 
sometimes of gods, and sometimes of mortals combined with gods. In 
each case however we are carefully taught, that they once lived upon earth, 
and that from them are descended those very persons who so often revered 
them as divinities. Thus Brahma, Vislmou, and Siva, springing jointly 
from Brahm, have been so described as to lead not a few into the actual 
belief of their being ultimately the Holy Trinity in Unity: but, as we sur¬ 
vey these imaginary gods more nearly, we find, according to the very accu¬ 
rate general testimony of Hesiod, that they are really the same as Menu 
with his three sons; who was preserved in an ark at the time of an univer¬ 
sal deluge, and who had previously existed also with three sons at the com¬ 
mencement of an anterior world. Hence the Hindoos rightly declare, that 
they were manifested for the purpose of repeopling the desolated earth, and 
that each individual man is but a multiplied reappearance of Brahm or the 
first man. Sometimes the same characters are spoken of by them as the 
three sons of Atri or Idris: and then we are told, that, in the grand divi¬ 
sion of the world, the western isles, or (in the Mosaic phraseology) the 
isles of the Gentiles, were assigned to the eldest; that Egypt with the 
countries hordering on the Nile were given to the second; and that 'the 
third, whom they have certainly confounded with the ancestor of the rest¬ 
less Scythians, rambled over the face of the whole earth, commonly doing 
more harm than good. Yet, in the midst of this curious narrative, which 
sufficiently establishes the literal humanity both of Atri and his sons, we 
are duly informed, that the Trimurti became incarnate in his house, and 
that his children respectively were forms of Brahma and Vislmou and Siva*. 
In a similar manner the old Scythians believed their principal god to be 
their literal ancestor. They styled him Targilaus; and supposed him to 
have been the father of three sons, Lipoxais, Arpoxais, and Colaxais :* but 
the youngest of the three, by whom they doubtless meant Ham in the line 
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of Cush, acquired the sovereignty over his two elder brothers \ At a later 
period, when they had occupied Germany, they distinguished this family 
by ditl’erent names; or rather probably, like the other Gentiles, they were 
accustomed to designate them by many various titles. They worshipped, 
it seems, Tuisto, whom they described as sprung from the earth. Him 
they made the father of Mannus or Manes or Menu : and to Mannus they 
assigned three sons. These they placed at the head of their genealogy, 
supposing them to have been the ancestors of their nation*. It is suffici¬ 
ently evident, that they are the very same as those, who in the Jidda arc 
celebrated under the appellations of Bore or Bure, the father of Odin and 
Vile and Ve. The Greeks described these personages, viewed as the an¬ 
cestors of the northern nations, by several different titles. Sometimes it 
was the Cyclopian shepherd Polypheme, the father ofGalatus and Illyrius 
and Coitus’: sometimes it was the hyperborean Hercules, the parent of 
Agathyrsus and Gelonus and Scutha 4 : and sometimes it was Jupiter, the 
father of Scutha by the same dragontian female that before was made the 
paramour of Hercules s . A similar combination occurs also more tham 
once in the genealogy of the Greeks. Hellen and Areas are each said to 
have been the parent of three sons •- and there was a notion, that the latter,, 
previous to his death, divided his kingdom between his triple offspring 6 . 
It is easy to see, whence this tradition originated : the primeval division of 
the world, which was the kingdom of the real arkite, has been locally trans¬ 
ferred with the history of the deluge to a petty district in Greece. Ves¬ 
tiges of the same opinion may be traced in the three companions of the 
second man-bull, who in the Persic Zend-Avesta is the agent of brin<dn<* 
on the deluge. They may be traced also in the three primeval mystagogues 
of the Celtic Britons, and in the three principal knights of the court of that 
Arthur who was preserved with seven companions in his flouting shield 
Prydwen at the time of an universal flood 7 . And they may be found, with 

* Herod, Hist, lib* iv. c. 5, 6* 1 Tacit, de mor. Germ. c. 2. 

3 Bacchyl. apud Natal. Cono. Myth, lib, ix. p. 987. 

4 Herod. Hist. lib. iv. c. 8, 9, 10. 5 Diod. Bibl, lib. ii. p. 127» 
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eOok vr. singular distinctness, even in the remote island of Otaheitfe: for, as the 
inhabitants of that country have a sacred ark and venerate a triplicated 
god; so, in exact correspondence with their mode of worship, they have an 
ancient tradition respecting a man born from the sand of the sea, who 
married his own daughter, who by her became the parent of three males 
and three females, and who through them replenished the desolated earth 
with inhabitants \ 

That the origin of the pagan triads was such as I have supposed it to 
be, is yet further evident from the circumstance of their being composed of 
goddesses as well as of gods. As the great father multiplied himself into 
three sons ; so the great mother, in a similar manner, multiplied herself 
into three daughters: and the latter are described, as being sisters and 
wives of the former. Of this we have an instance in the Otahcitean le¬ 
gend, which has just been noticed : nor docs it by any means stand single. 
The Devi or White Goddess of the Hindoos is believed to have triplicated 
herself: and the three goddesses thus produced are the wives of those three 
chief gods, who become incarnate at the beginning of each world in the 
three sons of the ark-preserved Menu. Analogously to this dogma, though 
not so distinctly expressed, the three great divinities of Greece and Rome 
have each ins proper consort: while Diana, who is clearly the Devi of 
llindostan and the three-fold Triglaf of the Goths, is universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be a triple divinity. We have however both the triads, male 
and female, very curiously combined in the persons of the Cabiric deities, 
as enumerated by Phcrccydcs. Vulcan or Plitha espouses Cabira, the 
offspring of the oceanic Proteus: and by her he becomes the parent of the 
three Cabin and the three Cabira; \ Here the whole primeval family, 
comprizing a father, a mother, a triad of sons, and a triad of daughters, 
amounts precisely to eight persons: and, as these eight persons are ccr- 

1 Miss, voyage to south, pacif. ocean, p. 3*14. The form of this tradition proves, that 
they could not have borrowed it from the missionaries and then have passed it off as their 
own. The birth of the mnir from the sea, and his incestuous union with his own daughter, 
are in the genuine style of pagan fiction. Had the legend been stolen from tlie mission¬ 
aries, it would have been modelled into an entirely different shape. 
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tainly the same as the eight navicular great gods of Egypt, so must they C11AP , 
clearly be identified with the eight Noetic mariners of the Ark. We again 
recognize the female triad in the three Nights or triplicated black Venus 
of the Orphic theology, and in the three Gwenliwyvars or Ladies on the 
summit of the water who are said to have been the consorts of the diluvian 
British Arthur*. 

VI. But, although the world was divided among the three sons of Noah, 
and although at the period of the dispersion their children retired to the 
several countries allotted to them according to their families and their na'- 
tions, there seems to have been a peculiarity in their mode of emigrating 
from Shinar, which (so far as I am aware) has not hitherto been no¬ 
ticed. 

Since the Cushim established the first great empire at Babel; since they 
acquired and preserved their rule by the institution of castes; since this 
institution was in effect the origin of the feudal system; since that system 
necessarily required, that the sacerdotal and military castes should pervade 
the whole empire, dispersed among, though not blending with, the inferior 
castes which were composed of their vassals; and since the general history 
of the tower sufficiently proves the immense influence, both secular and 
ecclesiastical, which this enterprizing family had acquired over all the other 
descendants of Noah : since, in a word, they had made themselves sove¬ 
reigns of the entire community; it seems highly improbable, that in a 
moment their universally-pervading authority should be overturned, that 
they themselves should suddenly be separated from the people among 
whom as lords they were intermixed, and that the several families now 
accustomed to their sway should instantaneously throw it off and retire into 
their various settlements without their wonted leaders. We have seen, 
that such of the Cushim as remained in Iran lost not their sovereignty, but 
still continued for the space of fifteen centuries to govern the subject houses 
of Ashur and Aram and Elam and Arphaxad: whence from them the 
whole empire was styled the Scuthic empire; and the whole country, how- 

* Orph. Hymn. ii. Fragm. apud Herra. Comm, in Plat. Phmdr. p. LOG. Davies’s Mytlw 
p. 187. 
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ever subdivided into patriarchal provinces, Cuthia or Cusha-dwip or the 
land of Cush or Ethiopia. This being the case, it appears natural to sup¬ 
pose, that, when the other families, all of which had been equally subju¬ 
gated by Cush and had equally been members of his empire before the 
dispersion, withdrew themselves from the plains of Shinar; they would for 
the most part retire under those governors, military and ecclesiastical, to 
whose sway they had been accustomed, and who were already at their 
head: just as the families, which remained in Iran, did not, in consequence 
oi the confusion of tongues, throw off the yoke of those Cuthic priests and 
nobles, who likewise remained in the country. In fact the Scuths, even 
previous to the dispersion, must, on the principles of feudalism, have been 
so generally intermixed with the other tribes; that such as were lords of 
Japhet would receive the language of Japhet, such as were lords of Shem 
the language of Shem, and such as were lords of Ham the language of 
Ham. Hence, I think, it would almost inevitably follow, that fragments 
of the two higher castes would, with very few exceptions, go off with the 
retiring families to which they were already attached ; that they would still 
continue to be their priesthood and nobility; and that, for the sake of per¬ 
petuating their dominion, they would studiously preserve themselves a dis¬ 
tinct race and would haughtily refuse to blend with the subject multitude. 
That multitude however would, in each instance, so far exceed themselves 
in number, that the several nations would of course be called, not after 
their Gothic lords, but after their patriarchal ancestors: and, as political 
necessity first produced a marked separation between the governors and 
the governed, this separation would give rise to certain mysterious distinc¬ 
tive names, calculated to strike the vulgar with awe and to make them feel 
their iunneasureablc distance from their rulers. It would likewise neces¬ 
sarily generate pride of birth, a great regard to ancestry, a careful preser- 
\atioii of genealogical pedigrees, an unwillingness (even when the original 
political necessity existed no longer) to debase a noble family by an un¬ 
equal alliance, and in short all the peculiar feelings of a very ancient here¬ 
ditary nobility. 

1. Now it is obvious, that, if we suppose such to have been generally the 
mode of emigration from Iran, a distinction into castes more or less accu- 
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Tately defined, the priesthood and the soldiers however being always found crap. in. 
at the head of the community, would be the inevitable result. But we have 
already seen, that, according to the philosophy of politics, no distinction of 
this sort could ever emanate from an homogeneous society : for, in the pro¬ 
gress of the human mind, there is an invariable tendency, not to introduce 
into an undisturbed community a palpable difference between lords and 
serfs instead of a legal equality of rights; but to abolish such difference, 
by enfranchising the serfs, by throwing open to them the means of ad¬ 
vancement, by establishing the doctrine that the law is paramount, and by 
assuring to all personal liberty and freedom from baronial oppression and 
a clear right to undistinguishing protection. Hence, from the universal 
experience of history, we may be sure, that, wherever this distinction is 
found to exist, the society must be composed of two races of men differing 
from each other in point of origin; the one having obtained dominion over 
the other, cither from time immemorial, or from recent conquest: and 
again, where this distinction is not found to exist and where a legal equa¬ 
lity of rights is the basis of the constitution ; we may be no less sure, either 
that the distinction has beet) abolished, or that it never subsisted, the com¬ 
munity having been homogeneous from the very beginning. Let us then 
inquire, where such a distinction either exists or has existed : for, in what¬ 
ever country we find it, we shall have reason to believe that that country 
is occupied by two different races of men. I would however premise, that 
it is no way essential to discover the two higher castes in a perfectly regular 
form. The sacerdotal branch is a mere excrescence from that of the mili¬ 
tary nobility, though for political reasons it had the precedence almost in¬ 
variably ascribed to it: if therefore in any case we should be able to find 
only the latter, and should perceive the members of it considering them¬ 
selves as an entirely distinct class and holding the subject multitude in the 
place of mere serfs, we may be sure that the marked difference must have 
arisen from the coexistence of two distinct races in the same country. 

So great is the intercourse between England and Hindostan, that we are 
naturally led in the first instance to advert to the British empire in the east. 

Here, from time immemorial, the division of the community into four castes 
is well known to have subsisted. These are mentioned in the Institutes of 
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kook vi. Menu, which Sir William Jones rightly identifies with the Desatir of the 
Iranian Mahabad : and they consist of priests, military nobles, tradesmen, 
and labourers. The two inferior castes are variously subdivided : but they 
may in effect be all reduced under the single denomination of the grand 
mass of the people; while the two superior castes are at once closely con¬ 
nected with each other, and wholly distinct from the abused multitude. 

This form of government has been thought so remarkable, that it is fre¬ 
quently spoken of as a peculiar characteristic of India. Such however is 
far from being the case: the very same constitution has existed elsewhere; 
though, in its perfect shape, it is perhaps now to be discovered in no other 
region. 

The inhabitants of ancient Egypt, like those of modern India, were di¬ 
vided into regular castes. These, according to Herodotus, were seven in 
number; while Diodorus acknowledges only five: yet between the two 
accounts there is no real variation. Each historian fixes the priests and 
the soldiers at the head of the community: and Diodorus declares them to 
have been the sole landholders; for the revenue of whatever did not be¬ 
long to them answered only the necessary cxpences of government. As 
for the remainder of the population, Herodotus divides it into the five caste 3 
of herdsmen, swineherds, tradesmen, interpreters, and pilots : while Diodo¬ 
rus arranges it under the three more general classes of shepherds, husband¬ 
men, and artizans. In these two accounts, we have evidently nothing but 
a more particular and a less particular division of the bulk of the people: 
just as the Hindoos divide it first into the two castes of merchants and 
labourers, and afterwards into a considerable number of subordinate minor 
castes. This however is of little consequence: the great body of the go¬ 
verned would of course, in the progress of society be variously ramified ; 
because there are many different trades, and many different inodes of pro¬ 
secuting manual labour. The genuine spirit of'tlie constitution does not 
depend upon the precise number of the inferior castes, but upon the marked 
distinction between the governors and the governed. Now, in Egypt as in 
India, an hereditary priesthood and an hereditary nobility appeared at the 
head of the system; while the hulk of the people were eternally prevented, 
from emerging out ol their depressed condition, and from attaining the 
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higher dignities of the state. Herodotus assures us, that the soldiers never C iiap. m. 
followed mechanical occupations, but that the son regular!)' succeeded his ♦ 

father in the profession of arms : and Plutarch declares, that none but the 
priests and the military nobles could be chosen king or could fill any of the 
great offices of state; all the others were excluded by the very circumstance 
of their birth. This last author adds, what strongly .shews the intimate 
connection between the two governing castes and displays the very spirit 
of the system, that, as the kings were indifferently elected out of the priest¬ 
hood on account of their wisdom and out of the soldiery on account of 
their valour, whenever the choice fell upon a military noble, he was imme¬ 
diately conducted to the college of the priests, where he was fully in¬ 
structed in their secret allegorical philosophy. On the whole therefore, 
there can be no reasonable doubt, that the present national constitution of 
Hindostan is precisely the same as that which once was established in 
Egypt ’. 

Just the same arrangement prevailed among the Celts both of Gaul and 
Britain. The Druids occupied the first rank ; and the soldiers or equites, 
as Cesar calls them, the second: while the bulk of the people was reduced 
to servitude*. Here we have only three classes : but such, if we ascend 
from species to genus, is the true number both in Egypt and in Hindostan; 
for the various castes, which follow the two superior, whether they be two 
or three or five or a hundred in number, are but ramifications of the (Treat 
mass of the governed as contradistinguished from their sacerdotal and mili¬ 
tary governors. All the vulgar accordingly, which in more advanced 
states would branch out into numerous different mechanical classes, are 
compendiously, though philosophically, described by Cesar under the 
general name of the common people: and these, he assures us, like the main 
body both in Egypt and in Hindostan, were degraded by their imperious 
lords to the condition of mere serfs. 

The Egyptians and the Celts were not the only ancient nations, that 
resembled the Hindoos in this form of constitution. Strabo tells us, that 

1 Herod. Hist. lib. ii. c. IGF— 1GS. Diod. Dibl. lib. i. p. 66—68. Plut. de Lsiii. 

1 Caesar. de bell. Gallic, lib. vi. e. 13, 14. 
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book vi. the Iberians were divided into four castes ; and though the arrangement is 
not exactly the same as that of the countries which I have last noticed, wo- 
may distinctly perceive that it has originated from a precisely similar po¬ 
licy. The first class was that of the royal family; and out of it the whole 
army received its officers: the second was that of the priests : the third 
was that of the soldiers and agriculturists: the fourth was that of the serfs 
or villains '. This form is palpably a mere variation, which originated from 
the circumstance of one great family acquiring an exclusive right to the 
crown. When such was the case, the relatives and connections of that 
family constituted the highest order of military nobility : the priests retained 
their ancient place with respect to the people at large, though the single 
reigning house had now obtained an official precedency: the soldiers or 
gentry, whom Strabo properly describes as agriculturists because they were 
all landholders subject to honourable military service, followed the priests as 
usual: and the degraded multitudes till formed the remainder of the nation. 

A similar division into castes prevailed throughout many parts of Thrace, 
Scythia, Persia, and Lydia. This information we have received from He¬ 
rodotus, who had himself noticed the circumstance 1 . 

Much the same system will again present itself in the polity of ancient 
Home. We learn from Dionysius, that the king was esteemed both the 
first soldier and the first priest in his dominions ; an idea, which survived 
the republic and continued even after the establishment of Christianity. 
Next came the priesthood and the nobility, of both which classes the sove¬ 
reign was officially a member. As for the priesthood, it was immediately 
connected with, and indeed emanated out of, the nobility : for it was a 
general law, that none but the nobles should be employed in the great 
offices cither of state or of religion ; and it was an indispensable qualifica¬ 
tion of those who composed the sacerdotal college, that they should be men 
of the very best families. The priests then and the nobles, with one of 
their own body presiding as a king, were the governors: and subject to 
them were the plebeians, who, it is well known, were viewed as mere de¬ 
pendent clients upon the patricians, and who were for ages, by the fault of 
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their birth, excluded systematically from every place of trust both in church chap. m. 
and state This, in a warlike people who soon learned to feel their 
strength, gave birth to endless squabbles between the hereditary governors 
and governed; while the dastardly sons of Egypt and of Hindostan quietly 
submitted to the galling yoke, and contentedly bore the stigma of natal de¬ 
gradation : but, in each case, the original outline of the constitution was 
one and the same. 

A similar arrangement has subsisted even to the present day among the 
Sclavonic descendants of Japhet, no less than it once prevailed among his 
Cimmerian children of the west. Throughout Tlussia, an hereditary nobi¬ 
lity, who from time immemorial have been the great landholders, are, 
under their sovereign, the almost uncontrouled lords of a peasantry, tied 
down to the soil, and mingling not in matrimonial alliance with their supe¬ 
riors : and, beside the nobles, the only freemen throughout the empire are 
the priests, who have naturally succeeded to the constitutional privileges of 
their heathen predecessors. The same remark, until even our own me¬ 
mory, applied to Poland. The nobility were a totally distinct caste from 
the commonalty: and, what strongly marked their different origin, every 
privilege of the military order was attached, not to wealth, but to blood ; 
so that, in the election of a king, who was always a member of the noble 
class, many, who scarcely possessed wherewithal to purchase tomorrow’s 
meal, would give their vote purely in virtue of their birth, while an opulent 
tradesman had no lot or portion among these acknow ledged brethren by de¬ 
scent. 

If we next pass into America, which was doubtless peopled by the Tar¬ 
tarian children of Japhet from the north-eastern extremity of Asia, we shall 
still find evident traces of the same constitution in the two principal em¬ 
pires of the new world. In Mexico the king was wholly served by his own 
order of nobility; and it was even death for a plebeian to look him stead¬ 
fastly in the face: the priests meanwhile formed a regular hierarchy, and 
dwelt together in cloisters attached to their temples. So likewise, in Peru, 
the royal family, which constituted the nobility, were revered as an en¬ 
tirely distinct race by the abject plebeians; and they studiously preserved 
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book vx. the purity of their high blood, by intermarrying solely among themselves. 
With these, in the government of the commonalty, were associated the 
priesthood ; who, as in Mexico, were no straggling individuals, but a well 
organized fraternity. 

We may lastly observe traces of the same arrangement even in some of 
the islands scattered over the great Pacific ocean; which, as the religion 
of the natives abundantly testifies, must have been peopled by some roving 
clans from the eastern shores of Asia. In the Sandwich islands, the whole 
authority is vested in the hereditary chiefs, to whose class the king belongs : 
while the priesthood is a regularly organized body, exclusively confined to 
some particular families, and bearing a close resemblance to the Druids or 
the Magi or the Brahmens. The members of it dwell together in cloisters, 
and mingle not with the people : the Archimage or Iligh-priest of the 
order bears the official name of Orono , and is honoured by the multitude 
to adoration : and his son, even when an infant, is an object of similar 
reverence, as being destined to succeed so the high dignity of his father'. 

(1.) Thus have we travelled over the greatest part of the world: and it 
may be useful, at the close, to give a summary of what has been ascer¬ 
tained in our progress, before we draw the apparently natural conclusion 
from the whole inquiry. 

We have learned then, with some trifling local variations which affect 
not the spirit of the system, that the identical form of government, which 
was established in Iran by Nimrod and his Cushim, still continued to pre- 
v ail alike, for ages after the dispersion, among the Hindoos, the Egyptians, 
the Celts, the Iberians, the Thracians, the Scythians, the Persians, the 
Lydians, the Homans, the 'Tartaric Sclavonians, the Mexicans, the Peru¬ 
vians, and the Sandwich islanders. Wc have further learned, that the old 
constitution ol Iran, thus so generally adopted, placed the allied sacerdotal 
and military castes at the head of the body politic; and reduced the whole 
mas> of the governed to a state of hereditary degradation, by which, from 
the very circumstance ot their birth, they were for ever excluded from all 
authority whether civil or ecclesiastical: that it was a constitution in short, 
as Holy Scripture testifies, by which one distinct race of men secured to 


* Cook’s tliii'll voyage. 1). v. c. 8. 
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themselves a paramount authority over a multitude of other distinct races. CHAP, ill. 
We have consequently learned, by joining these two particulars together, 
tlnu, in almost every part of the world, the very constitution, which was 
originally devised by Nimrod and his Cuthic associates, has prevailed more 
or less perfectly even from the most remote antiquity : that is to say, pre¬ 
cisely after the Iranian model, a strong line of demarcation has been drawn 
between the governors anti the governed; so that the former should uni¬ 
versally be composed of a sacerdotal caste and a military caste systemati¬ 
cally acting together, while the latter should universally consist of the great 
mass of the people variously divided into other inferior castes according to 
the progress of this or that society. We have also found, that such an 
arrangement cannot be accounted for on the mere general principle, that 
every community must necessarily resolve itself into the governors and the 
governed : because, under a constitution of this sort, the great ofliecs of 
church and state are not open to all whose talents may be a perfect quali¬ 
fication for them ; but are systematically confined to certain ruling families, 
while the mass of the subjugated plebeians is for ever necessarily excluded 
from them. We have further learned, agreeably to such a marked and 
humiliating distinction, that the two higher castes always esteemed them¬ 
selves a totally different race from the numerous lower castes ; that they 
carefully abstained from contracting marriages with them, lest the purity of 
their high descent should be contaminated by an ignoble mixture ; that, in 
the studied depression of the commonalty, they always acted together; that 
a king might either be a priest or a noble, and in fact that as a Icing he was 
a member of both classes, but that lie never could be taken from one of the 
lower castes,' and that these two superior classes, by the united influence 
of religion and arms and policy, ever guarded their high privileges with the 
most consummate art and the most jealous circumspection. And we have 
lastly determined, both on abstract principles and on the sure evidence of 
history, that such an order of things, however generally it may have pre¬ 
vailed, never could have emanated out of the boson 1 ) of an homogeneous 
society, but must have been the result of one distinct race acquiring the 
dominion over another distinct race : for, as a mixed society gradually by 
lapse of time becomes homogeneous, and as old differences of origin are at 
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length forgotten, there is always a strong tendency to destroy a constitution 
of privileged and unprivileged castes, never to introduce one where it was 
previously unknown. lienee we find, that, while the pertinacity of Indian 
habits still retains unaltered the primeval constitution of Iran, such forms 
of government have successively vanished or are vanishing from off the face 
of the earth, and have given place to a more liberal and equitable arrange¬ 
ment. Even the government by castes, which at a comparatively recent 
period was again introduced into western Europe by the conquests of the 
Goths and the Saxons, has almost entirely disappeared : and the acquisi¬ 
tion of the very highest rank in the state and in the church, with the sole 
exception of royalty itself, is offered indiscriminately to the laudable exer¬ 
tions of talent and of virtue. But, in no single instance recorded by history, 
did we ever observe the origination of castes from an homogeneous so¬ 
ciety \ 

(2.) Now from these premises the obvious conclusion seems to be this: 
as the various kindred mythological systems of Paganism were all equally 
carried off from the centrical region of Iran ; so the several political con¬ 
stitutions, in which the unmixing castes of priests and soldiers were univer¬ 
sally placed at the head of the community while the mass of the governed 
were consigned to irremediable hereditary depression, were all equally 
branches or transcripts of that ancient constitution established by Nimrod 
and the Cuthim, which was so decisively marked by the very same exclu¬ 
sive spirit and by the very same arrangement of the different orders. But, 
if such a conclusion be legitimate, since the priests and soldiers of the Ira¬ 
nian empire were undoubtedly Cuthim, we are almost inevitably compelled 
to suppose, that the hereditary priests and soldiers of the other empires, 
formed by them of the dispersion, were Cuthim likewise : for, as the several 
tribes would naturally go off under their wonted leaders both ecclesiastical 
and military; so no oilier hypothesis will satisfactorily account for the 
curiously general adoption of the identical government by castes, which 

* Mr. Volncy, in the midst of a farrago of impiety ami folly, rightly traces the origin of 
casles to the subjugation of one race of men by another distinct race. In fact, no circum¬ 
stance but this will account for the rise of so apparently strange an order of things. 
Itnin3. chap. xi. [>. 58. 
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was sagaciously contrived by Nimrod and his brethren ot the house of cuap. m. 
Cush. 

2. A theory however like the present, which to some may wear tho 
aspect of a paradox, ought not to be lightly adopted. It will naturally he 
inquired, whether we have any facts, beyond the palpable identity of the 
several constitutions both in form and spirit, on which it can be satisfac¬ 
torily established: whether we have any proofs, that the hereditary nobles 
and priests of almost all nations were mutually allied by blood, that they 
were universally descended from the same stock, and that they were ol an 
entirely different race from the various nations which they respectively go¬ 
verned : whether in short we have any direct testimony, that the two higher 
castes, wherever they may be discovered, are branches of the family of 
Cush: while the subjugated multitude, in nearly all parts of at least the 
ancient world, is composed of the various separate descendants of the other 
patriarchs ? 

(1.) In a matter of such remote antiquity, it would be no great wonder 
if I were unable to produce any positive demonstration beyond the remark¬ 
able circumstances which have already been noticed ; and the theory might 
perhaps be fairly let to stand upon the single point of a perfect mutual re¬ 
semblance between a number of political constitutions, which could only 
have originated from the depression of one race of men by another race. 

For, where we always find, in such constitutions, first an order of priests, 
secondly an order of military nobles, and thirdly a subjugated multitude 
variously divided according to their several trades and occupations; and 
where we constantly perceive, that, in addition to the external form , the 
spirit of these constitutions is universally that of excluding the lower orders 
from all places of trust or authority and of systematically dooming them to an 
unalterable state of servile depression : where we observe such to be uni¬ 
versally the case, and when we find the prototype of all these constitutions 
to have existed in Iran previous to the dispersion ; it is difficult to avoid 
concluding, that they were alike carried off from Babylonia, and that their 
several sacerdotal and military castes were composed of the brethren of 
those who formed the two original higher castes of the primeval Cuthic 
monarchy. But, though I may not, in every instance, be able to adduce 
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book vi. a ny additional facts to those which have been already specified ; it is truly 
remarkable to observe, how much positive evidence has, in many cases, 
actually come down to us. Let us proceed then to examine this evidence. 

With respect to the Hindoos, Sir William Jones states it, as an undoubted 
matter of foci, that their early history is no other than the early history of 
Iran locally appropriated, and that the Brahmens and their brethren the 
Chuttrics came out ot ChaldeaSuch also is the the result, to which both 
j\I. Bailli and General Vallancey found themselves inevitably brought by the 
mere force of evidence 1 : and it perfectly accords with the traditions and 
practices of the Brahmens themselves. Six hundred miles from Bengal, 
they have an university for the instruction of their order: and the town, 
where it is situated, bears the name of Cashi from their great ancestor Cash 
or Cush; whose appellation, as the acknowledged grandson of the ark-pre¬ 
served Menu, is still familiarly preserved among them, and whom Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones scruples not to identify with the Cush of Moses. At this semi¬ 
nary of learning they teach the Sanscrit and the Persic languages: and 
still, after the lapse of so many ages, they continue to study their original 
Chaldee, i:i which their ancient books of physic are chiefly written J . Ac¬ 
cordingly, they themselves own, that they are not natives of India, but that 
they of old descended into its plains through the pass of Ileridwar: and 
they additionally inform us, that their military caste is of the same family 
as the Chasas or Chusas; whom the Greeks termed from their locality 
Judo-Scut/is, and who claim the illustrious Chasa or Chusa as their com¬ 
mon ancestor *. The very name indeed of this caste points out its origin, 
and thus serves to shew the accuracy of the Hindoo testimony: its mem¬ 
bers, who arc declared brethren of the Chusas, style themselves Chat tries 
or K licit rics or Cshcltries; which is but Cushim or Chusas or Cat him or 
Cut him, somewhat variously written. It seems probable, if we may argue 
from old tradition relative to the conquests of the hero-god Rama, that the 


‘ Asiat. Res. vol. ii. p. 55. 

* Viiulic. of arte. hist, of Irel. pref. p. xxiii. work. p. 222. 

* Min. of Ant. Soc. Loud, apud Vallan. Ibid. 

4 Asia!, lies. vol. v. p. 259. vo). vi. p. 155, 15G. 
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forefathers of the present sacerdotal and military classes were chiefly Cuthim chap. m. 
of the line of llaamah, and that they subjugated rather than planted the 
lower India. Previous to their irruption, it was occupied by Shcniitcs of 
the house of Joktan under the rule of other Cuthim ; who had preferred 
that more simple superstition of Buddha, which Epiphanius denominates 
Scuthism. Hence the Buddhists of India make Shem to be an incarnation 
of their favourite god ; and strenuously contend, what indeed numerous 
monuments throughout the country sufficiently prove, that their religion 
preceded and was supplanted by the more complex system of Brahmcnism 
or Ionistn But, however this may be, we have sufficient evidence, that 
the two higher castes of the Hindoos, the Brahmens and the Chattrics, emi¬ 
grated from Chaldba or Iran, and that they are descendants of the house of 
Cush. 

Such an origin will of course make them the brethren of the Saman&ans 
or Jainists or Cuthic priests of Buddha; whom, accordingly, Clemens and 
Porphyry describe as being one sect of Indian philosophers, while they 
represent the Brachmans as being the other \ Hence, although the Jains 
are said to have once spread themselves over the whole of Hindostan and 
to have contended with the intrusive Brahmens from Chaldea, they arc yet 
acknowledged to be of the same house as the military tribe, and arc exhi¬ 
bited to us as presiding in a community divided into separate castes J . 
Agreeably to this circumstance, we find Hindoos in Bactriana : and, as the 
Brahmens have engrafted the early history of Iran upon their peculiar na¬ 
tional history; so the extensive range of country, which we have traced 
under the names of Iran or Cusha-dzcip or - Ethiopia, namely the whole 
region south of the Caspian, was known also by the appellation of India 
which was yet further extended so as to take in the Indo-Scythas of Cashgar 
and Bokhara 1 * 3 4 . 

This arrangement, which makes the titles of Cuth and Simlh convertible 
(as, in fact, we always find them to be), will again exhibit to us the Magi 

1 Asiat. Res. vol. vi. p. 524—531. 

1 Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. i. p. 305. I’orph. de obst. lib. !v. § 17. 

3 Asiat. Res. vol. ix. p. 2+7, 277, 2S5. 

* Asiat. Res. vol. iv. p. 39£. vol. i. p. +18. 
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book vi, and Nobility of Persia, as the brethren by blood of the Brahmens and Chat- 
tries of India, Accordingly, we have every particular, that we could wish, 
to identify them with each other. The 'Magi, so far as we can judge from 
the accounts which have come down to us of them, were palpable Brah¬ 
mens ; and their very locality proves them to have been a branch of the old 
Iranian priesthood, for Persia was a province of the Iranian empire 1 : while 
the mountaineer Persians of the military order have been incontrovertibly 
demonstrated to be Scythians or Goths or Cuchas; whence to this day they 
call themselves Kisilblecs or Kissians or Cassini, and mightily value them¬ 
selves on their ancient Scythian extraction as raising them high in rank above 
the vulgar herd \ 

We have now advanced far into the west of Asia: let us at once pro¬ 
ceed to the extremity of Europe, and then measure back our steps to the 
point which we left. 

Sir William Jones, as we have recently seen, pronounces the Celts or 
Cimmerians to be of the same great family as the Scutbs or Cuths or Hin¬ 
doos 5 . His assertion is erroneous, only as being too general and unlimited. 
The Cimmerians, as a body, were certainly not of the Scuthic house; a 
point, which has been amply established by Mr. Pinkerton and Bp. Percy 
before him: nationally, they were Gomerim of the house of Japhet. Yet, 
though Gomerim nationally, they were under the rule of a Cuthic priest¬ 
hood and nobility : hence we read of certain Hyperboreans, who inhabited 
a large island to the north of Gaul, being of the later Titanic or giant race ; 
by which we must understand, agreeably to the usual application of the term, 
the postdiluvian Cuthic family + . Unless I be much mistaken, these Cim¬ 
merians set out from Cusha-dwip on their progress westward, about the 
same time that the children of llaamah invaded Hindostan : and this ex¬ 
pedition of theirs under Cuthic leaders is plainly enough intimated in the 
legends of the Brahmens with much accuracy and consistency, provided we 
only take India in the extensive signification of all Iran or Cusha-dwip 

1 Herod. Hist. lib. i. c. 4*0. Borlasc’s Cornwall, book ii. c. 22. 

2 Pinkerton’s Dissert, p. 37. Vullan. Vindie, prof. p. xxv. 

3 Vide supra § IV. 5. 

4 Schol. in Pind. Olymp. iii. vcr. 28. Diod. Bibl. lib. ii. p. 130. 
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■within according to its definition as lately specified. Thus we are told, that cuap. m. 
the Indian Atri carried the Vedas from the abode of the hero-gods on the 
summit of Meru to the remote insular regions of the west: and there, ac¬ 
cordingly, we find both Atri and the Vedas; the one under the name of 
Idris, the other under that of the holy books of the ruler of the mount \ 

Thus likewise we are told, that gods and men conjointly migrated from 
India to the same occidental country : and there again we find exactly 
these two descriptions of persons ; a governing race who claimed to be of 
the family of the gods, and a governed race who were reduced to the most 
abject servitude 1 . The palpable difference between them was not un¬ 
marked by the accurate eye of Cesar: and, some time before the literary 
treasures of the east were fully opened to us, Dr. Borlase was so struck 
with the perfect iVesemblance of the Druids to the Persian Magi and the 
Indian Brahmens, that he declared it impossible to doubt their identity’. 

Mr. Rowland argues much in the same way with regard to the Irish Druids ; 
who, as usual, constituted the first of the three classes into which the com¬ 
munity was divided: he feels assured, that they must have been Magi 4 '. 

Long indeed before our day, a similar remark had been made by Pliny: 
for, while he intimates that the Druids were so extravagantly addicted to 
Magic that they might have been the preceptors of the Persians, he scruples 
not to apply to them the very name of Magi 5 . Dr. Borlase however is 
somewhat perplexed by an unfortunate remark of Cesar, that the discipline 
of the Druids was thought to have been invented in Britain and to have 
been thence carried over into Gaul; on which account, they, who w ished 
to make themselves thoroughly masters of it, were accustomed to visit the 
island for the purposes of study 6 . Now, if this remark be perfectly accu¬ 
rate, or if it be so understood as to imply that the Druidical order origi- 
nated in Britain ; it is obvious, that that order cannot then have been im¬ 
ported into the country by the first settlers from Iran : so that, in that case,. 


* Asiat. Res. vol. v. p. 260. Davies’s Mjtliol. p. 266. Celt. Research, p. 173. 

* Asiat. Res. vol. ix. p. 285. 

3 Borlase’s Cormv. b. ii. c. 1. p. 63. c. 4. p. 75. c. 22. p. 144. 4 Mon. Ant. p. 10£>. 

3 Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xxx. c. 1. lib. xvi. c. 44. 6 C.xs. de bell. Gall. lib. vL c; 13. 
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book vi. the Druids cannot be Magi, unless we exactly invert the progress of colo¬ 
nization, and bring the Magi out of Biitain instead of the Druids out of 
Iran ; a supposition, which so contradicts the whole history that it cannot 
for a moment be tolerated. I must confess, that I do not see any thing in 
the matter but what may be easily enough accounted for. In the days of 
Cesar, the Colts or Cimmerians had been pushed by the encroaching Scy¬ 
thians to the extremities of the west; though in the time of Darius Hys- 
taspis, they had only been attacked by them on the confines of Europe and 
Asia '. Under such circumstances, the most learned of the Druids, wish¬ 
ing to preserve their system in its utmost purity, would naturally retire as 
fiir as possible from the scene of danger and tumult. Hence Britain would 
long be their special sanctuary : and hence Cesar, finding that the Gallic 
Druids went thither for instruction rather than the British Druids into Gaul, 
would obviously be led to suppose that the religion originated in the island 
and was thence brought to the continent. In progress of time, the same 
causes produced a repetition of the same effects : and, when south Britain 
was subjugated by the Romans, Anglesey became to the larger island what 
the larger island had previously been to Gaul. It was the special recep¬ 
tacle and university of the Druids, where they resided under the superin- 
tendancc of their Archdruid : and from this point the streams of their col¬ 
lective wisdom continued to flow, until they were finally cither eradicated 
by the invaders or compelled to flee into Ireland and the northern isles \ 
The Druids then may be safely pronounced a branch of the Magi or sacer¬ 
dotal tribe of Iran : for, as the progress of the Cimmerians from upper 
Asia to the utmost boundaries of the west may be distinctly traced in his¬ 
tory, and as the resemblance between the Druids and the Magi is too 
marked and too universal to be the result of mere accident 5 ; we may feel 
assured, that, when the Gomerians emigrated from Iran, they went off under 
the priesthood and military nobility to whose sway they were already ac¬ 
customed. With this opinion agree the traditions of the Hindoos, who 

* Herod. I list. lib. iv. c. I, 11, 1C!. 

z Tacit. Annul, lib. xiv. c. 20, 30. Howland's Mon. Ant. p. 70. 

1 The resemblance is cxcellenily drawn out by Dr- 13orlasc. Cornu*, b. ii. c. 22. 
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have wonderfully preserved the knowledge of early emigrations. We learn CUAP ‘ In * 
from them, that the Maghas or Magi of Iran were so styled from a title of 
their god ; for Maghi is a name of Buddha or Mahabad. This personage is 
deemed the common father of all the various families of the Maghas : who 
are spread through the eastern parts of Hindustan, the Burman empire, 

Siam, and China, countries peculiarly devoted to the worship of Buddha ; 
and who colonized and gave their name to the land of Magadha, where 
Buddha or Magha was sometimes thought to have been born. The sacer¬ 
dotal order among these Maghas, viewed as a nation, is allowed to be com¬ 
posed of Brahmens: and these bear also the appellation of Sacas or Sa¬ 
co /as, because they came into Hindostan from Sacam or Saca-dwip. But 
the Sacas are acknowledged by all writers, both eastern and western, to be 
of the same great house as the Chnsas or Souths or Goths : and their an¬ 
cestors were seated of old in Cusha-dwip within, or the oriental land of 
Cush, or Iran in its largest sense. From this region, while some of them 
migrated into Hindostan ; others, according to the Puranas, travelled west¬ 
ward, and at one period occupied the lesser Asia called from them Saca- 
(heij). But here they did not finally settle : for Buddha, under the appel¬ 
lation of Magha, is said to be the grandchild of the venerable Twashta in 
the west; and the Sacas or Maghas are said to have penetrated far into 
the occidental islands Now this cannot relate to the comparatively recent 
conquest of Britain by the Saxons: because, in the state of the world at 
that period, the Hindoos could not possibly have received any tidings of 
such an event. It must refer therefore to a far more ancient colonizing of 
the west by the old Cimmerians, under the rule of the Sacas or Maghas. . 

Such being the case, the two higher castes among the Celts must clearly 
have been of the same family as the two higher castes among the Iranians 
and the Hindoos : for they are all equally Maghas. But the Maghas arc 
Sacas; and the Sacas are Souths or Chusas : they are likewise declared to 
be of the same race as the military caste, as they have already been identi¬ 
fied with that of the Brahmens \ Hence it will inevitably follow, that the. 

1 Asiat. Res. vol. ix. p. 74, 82. vol. vi. p. 508, 516. vol. viii. p. 3G8, 369, 2$7. 

* Asiat. Res. voL ii. p. 369. vol. vi. p. 456. vol. ix. p. 74. 
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book vr. Druids, the Magi, the Brahmens, and the several military castes associated 
with them in empire, were all of one family: and it will likewise follow, 
in exact accordance with the theory which I advocate, that that family was 
the Scuthic or Sacasenic house of Cush or Cusha or Cuth. As the Celtic 
Druids of Gaul, and Britain, and Ireland, perfectly resembled the Magi, 
in their doctrines and institutes; and as they have been proved to be bre¬ 
thren by blood of those Magi, whether settled in Iran or scattered over 
eastern India: we shall not wonder to find them all distinguished by com¬ 
mon appellations ; a circumstance, which tends additionally to prove that 
the Druids were a branch of the Iranian Magi. Thus, if in the west the 
members of the sacerdotal caste were styled Drui, or Derxcydd , or Draoi; 
they were in Persia denominated Darn, or Dntd, or Da ruth: if in the 
west, Baulks; in Persia, Bads, while the chief of the order, as the repre¬ 
sentative of Maha-Bad or the great Buddha, bore the name of Mu-Bad or 
Malta-Bad: if in the west, Readas; in Persia, Rads, or Ruads: if in the 
west, Sagans; in Persia and India, Sacas: and finally, if throughout the 
cast, Magi, or Magas or Magkas or Moghas; in the west, Mags, or 
Mughs, or ]\foghs, or Jl fucks Such coincidences are too marked and 
too numerous to be merely accidental: the necessary conclusion from them 
all is that, which has already been drawn. 

But, if the Celtic Druids be brethren of the Magi and the Brahmens, 
since thev occupy the two extremities of the east and the west, it seems 
almost inevitably to follow, that the various intermediate sacerdotal and 
military classes should likewise be branches of the same great family, 
lienee we find Clemens enumerating, as kindred philosophers, the priests 
of the Egyptians, the Chaldeans or Chusdim of the Babylonians, the Druids 
of the Gauls, the Scmancans of the Bactrians, the wise men of the Celts, 
the Magi of the Persians, the Sarmancans of the Buddhists, and the Brah¬ 
mens of the Hindoos’. Ilcnce also we find Pythagoras constantly receiv¬ 
ing the same instruction, whether lie studied among the Brahmens, or the 
Druids, or the Magi, or the Chaldeans, or the priests of Egypt and Iberia 


■ Vallun. Viinl. p.2tl, 212,251, 599, 41 1, 11G, 419,122, 427, 449. 
b. ii. c. 2. p. 67. 

7 Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. i. p. 305. 
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and Thrace and Delos and Imbros and Samothrace and Eleusis’. And ciup. m. 
hence, as the Hindoos represent Atri, as travelling with the Vedas into 
the west; so they equally describe him, as bearing them into Egypt and 
as introducing them on the banks of Nile. Here he consigned them to the 
care of his son Datta: and here we recognize both Datta and the Vedas 

O 

in Taut and in the mysterious books attributed to him*. With respect to 
this last country, the origin of the two superior castes must not be ascribed 
to the invasion and conquest of it by the Shepherd-kings, though they doubt¬ 
less were of the same great family as those intruders. The reason is obvi¬ 
ous. The castes still subsisted long after the Shepherd-kings had been 
expelled; which would not have been the case, had they been composed of 
those pastoral warriors: and, as we shall hereafter see, they had equally 
existed previous to the irruption of the Shepherds; so that they must have 
been coeval with the first planting of Egypt by the Mizraim. It is not 
unworthy of observation, that Aristotle speaks of the Persian Magi, as 
being prior in point of antiquity to the Egyptian priesthood 5 . In this he 
is perfectly accurate: for the Magi or Cutliic priests of Iran were esta¬ 
blished previous to the dispersion; while the Egyptian priests, like the 
Brahmens and the Druids, were but an emigrating branch of them. 

(2.) But the consanguinity of the two higher orders, in whatever quarter 
of the world they may be found, is yet further proved by the very extraor¬ 
dinary intercourse, which in old times subsisted between them: a circum¬ 
stance easily accounted for, on the ground of their long-remembered mutual 
relationship; but, on any other other supposition, wholly inexplicable. 

It has been shewn at large by General Vallancey, that, between the 
ancient Irish and the ancient Persian histories down even to the time of 
Darius Codoman, there is such a regular coincidence of successive parti¬ 
culars, that we are compelled to believe the one a mere localized transcript 
of the other 4 '. But this transcription could not have taken place, unless 
an intercourse had subsisted between the two countries as late as the days 
of that prince : and it is hard to conceive, how that intercourse could have 

' Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. i. p. 302, 303, 301. Jatnbl. de vit. Pylli. § 151. 

1 Asiat. Res. vol. v. p. 260, 261. 3 Diog. Laerl. Proocm. p. 6. 

4 Vallan. Vind. p. 319. el alibi. 
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book vx. been kept up except through the medium of the intervening Magi and 
Druids. Ireland must, from time to time, have received small colonies 
from Persia : and the Cuthic leaders of these, who were freely suffered to 
pass through the settlements of their acknowledged brethren, brought with 
them, and locally adopted in the west as their own national history, what 
was really the oriental history of their ancestors 

Of such a friendly intercourse, strange as it may seem, it is easy to pro¬ 
duce examples. Pythagoras, we find, without the least appearance of 
either danger or apprehension or difficulty, visited alike the Druids, the 
Magi, the Chaldeans, the Iberian Sacas, and the Brahmens: the shipwreck 
of a Hindoo on the shore of the Red sea is said to have first opened the 
maritime route to India: Ariovistus king of the Suevi, fifty nine years be¬ 
fore Christ, presented Metellus Celer with some Hindoos, who had been 
wrecked as they were crossing either the Baltic or the German ocean: 
and, in.more recent times, Hindoos have been seen near the lake Baikal, 
at Moscow, and even at Tobolsk in Siberia \ So again: Sir William 
Jones thinks there is sufficient evidence to prove, that Egyptian priests 
have sometimes emigrated from the banks of the Nile to those of the 
Ganges and the Jumna; where they were courteously received, and freely 
allowed to settle, by their kindred the Brahmens 5 . Nor was the Celtic 
priesthood less addicted to similar roving. Herodotus has preserved a 
curious account of two sacred Hyperborean virgins travelling from the 
north to Delos: the worship of the third Apollo was brought, according to 
Cicero, by the Hyperboreans to Delphi: the Hyperboreans themselves, 
according to Mnaseas, were Delphians; that is to say, their sacerdotal 

* The following excellent remark of M. Hailli throws much light on this curious though 
very natural localization of history. When a nation, either in a body or by colonics, changes 
its habitation, in this peaceable migration it transports every thing along with it, all its insti¬ 
tutions, sciences, remembrance of past transactions, and memory of its ancestors. The history 
iif its Jirst state has always preceded the history of its second. At length, its traditions arc 
altered by their antiquity: time has confounded the whole : and the two histories form no 
more than one. Sec then, how facts, true in themselves, become false os referred to the placcse 
where they are supposed to have happened. Lcttr. stir l’Atlnntide. p. 28. 

1 Asiat. lien. vol. iii. p. 49. vol. x. p. 106—108, 116. Straldcnbcrg’s Sibcr. p. 103. 

3 Maur. Ind. Aut. vol. iii. p. 62, 63. 
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order was of the same lineage as the Ionic or Cuthic Greeks : and the phi- chap. m. 
losophical Abaris journeyed from the great island of the Hyperboreans, 
which lies to the north of Gaul and in which the solar god was worshipped 
in a large circular stone temple, with a view of renewing the ancient league 
of friendship between his brethren and the Delians \ Such journeys imply 
all the confidence of acknowledged relationship and common interest be¬ 
tween the several governing powers: and the mode, in which the travel¬ 
lers were amicably passed forward from one nation to another, as detailed 
with much particularity by Herodotus, points out the manner in which 
these expeditions were accomplished \ 

(5.) It was from this universal consanguinity, that we so perpetually 
find the priests of very different countries distinguished by the same appel¬ 
lations; while the appellations themselves are but various titles of the great 
family, from which they were descended. 

The members of that family were styled Cushim or Cusas, from their 
ancestor Cush ; Sacas or Sagas or Sacasenas, from their god Saca or 
Buddha; and, Palll or Pclasgs or Philistim or Failas , on account of their 
constant assumption of the favourite character of Shepherds. Now all 
these names are sacerdotal appellations : and the reason, why they became 
so, was the origination of the priesthood from the house of Cush. Thus, 
in the ancient Irish, in the Japanese, in the Syriac, in the Ethiopic, in the 
Arabic, in the Persic, and in the old Pelasgic dialect of Samothrace, Cois 
or Cashes or Cusis or Cass or Cusccs or Kish or Coles equally denotes 
a priest or minister of religion 5 . Thus also, what strongly serves to cor¬ 
roborate the hypothesis of the common descent of the sacerdotal and mili¬ 
tary classes, Sagan, in the Chaldee of Babylonia whence it was latterly 
adopted into the Hebrew, signifies both a magus and a nobleman: Sagan, 
both in the Irish and in the language of the northern Americans, is a priest: 
Zauaghar, among the Persians, was the title of the Archimagus : Sagurt, 
in the Ethiopic, is a military grandee : and Sheich, among the Arabs of 

. * Herod. Hist. lib. iv. c. 35. Cieer. de nat. deor. lib. iii. c. 23. Schol. in Apoll. Argon, 
lib. ii. ver. G77. Diod. Bibl. lib. ii. p. 130. 

1 Herod. Hist. lib. iv. c. 33—35. 

J Vallan. Vind. p. 441, 442. Ilesych. Lex. K»r,(. 
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book vi. the desert, is equivalent to a chief or nobleman \ Thus likewise, among 
the Irish, the Phenicians, the Chaldeans, the Sicilians, and the Canaanites, 
Filed or Phileagh or Philach or Palic was equally employed to denote a 
priest or magus \ 

Such multiplied coincidences appear to be something more than acci¬ 
dent : and, when we consider the origination of the sacerdotal and military 
castes in every part of the world, it seems reasonable to ascribe these appel¬ 
lations to the source which has been pointed out. 

(4.) Before the subject be entirely dismissed, we must notice another 
peculiarity, which is of too extraordinary a nature to be passed over in 
silence. By the junction of hero-worship with astronomical Sabianism, the 
great father was venerated in the orb of the Sun, and the great mother in 
the crescent of the Moon: or, what was the obvious consequence of as¬ 
cribing an hermaphroditic nature to the universal parent, this ancient cha¬ 
racter was sometimes viewed, as the masculine genius of the Moon no less 
than of the Sun. Hence those actions and sufferings, which properly be¬ 
longed to the chief demon god and goddess, were ascribed to the two prin¬ 
cipal heavenly bodies: and, as all mankind were descended from the for- 
* mer, all mankind would mystically be said to have sprung from the latter. 
But so proud and wonderful a genealogy offered too fair an opening for 
deceptively extending the influence of the governing powers, to be lightly 
passed over and neglected. The higher classes, accordingly, soon arro¬ 
gated to themselves, what, upon the principles of the established supersti¬ 
tion, was equally common to all. They gave themselves out to be emi¬ 
nently the children of the Sun and the Moon; those deities, who were 
acknowledged to be the grand objects of religious adoration: and, in virtue 
of tliis descent, which exhibited them as of a wholly different race from 
the subjugated vulgar, they seemed to build their authority upon the firm 
basis of a right clearly divine. Now, if I mistake not, the very general 
systematic assumption of such titles may be adduced as another argument 

1 Dan. ii. 1ft. iii. 2. Jercm. li. .07. Vnllnn. Vind. p. 449, 4.00. I lytic lie rcl. vet. Pers. 
p. 27!). Ailair'd Hist, of Atncr. I ml. Hence, from the wisdom of the priesthood, is dc- 
rived our Gothic word Sage nnd the Latin Saga, 

* Valiunc. Vind. p. 115, 41G. 
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to prove the common origination of the superior orders. Let us proceed chap. in. 
to bring forward some instances of it 

Among the Hindoos then, the members of the military caste, to which 
the rajahs always belong, are styled Surya-bans and Chandra-bans, or 
children of the Sun and children of the Moon ’. Among the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, the first dynasty, or that which conducted the Mizraim into the land 
of their settlement, is said to have been that of the Aurites or children of 
the Sun: for the oriental word Aur denotes the solar light *. Among the 
Persians, Mithras bore the name of Azon-Nakis or the lord Sun: and 
from him, both his descendants the younger hero-gods, and his ministers 
the Magi, were denominated Zotii and Azoni or the posterity of the Sun 1 . 

Among the Greeks, we find an eminent family distinguished by the name 
of the Helictdce or children of the Sun: and originally this family, includ¬ 
ing its parent, consisted of eight persons. Its genealogy was traced up as 
high as the deluge: and its founders were contemporary with Sparteus 
and Cronius and Cuth, the three sons of Jupiter by the nymph Himalia. 

It chiefly occupied the island of Rhodes: its members far excelled all 
other men in wisdom : they cultivated with much success the sciences of 
navigation and astronomy: and they were the original instructors even of 
the wise Egyptians themselves 4 . We can have no difficulty in understand¬ 
ing the purport of this curious narrative. But the Greeks were likewise 
familiar with the children of the J\foon. This appellation was the ancient 
title of the Arcadians; who, as an eminent branch of the Ionim and as 
diligent worshippers of the lunar boat Argha, were of old denominated 
Selenites ! . Similar notions prevailed among the Cutfean rulers of Colchis. 

We find Eetes, who is described as the sovereign of Colchis at the time ot 
the fabulous Argonautic expedition, claiming to be the offspring of the Sun 
by Iduia the daughter of Oceanus: and, as the Cuthim of Colchis and 
Arcadia were originally of the same race; a legend was fabricated, that the 
Sun gave Arcadia to Aloens and Corinth to Eetes, whence the latter cmi- 

1 Asiat. Res. vol. ii. p. 127, 375. vol. i. p. 263. vol. v. p. 33F. Moor’s Ilind. Panth. 
p. 369, 283. 

1 Synced. Chronog. p. 51. 3 Bryant’s Anal. vol. ii. p. 121, 125. 

* Diod. Bibl. lib. v. p. 327, 323. s Scliol. in Apoll. Argon, lib. iv. ver. 2&k 

Pas:. Idol. vol. in. 3 It 
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cook vi. grated to the shores of the Euxine *. Among the Britons, it was acknow- 
ledged that the solar Hu was indeed the father of all mankind : yet, as he 
is declared to have been the first bard or druid, he seems to be claimed as 
the peculiar ancestor of the sacerdotal caste; for the royal and proud line 
of that dignified race is declared to be the special ornament of this most 
ancient divinity, while in return he is said to be the parent and the king of 
the bards \ Lastly, among the Peruvians, the royal family of the Yncas 
was viewed as a wholly distinct race from their subjects. They were 
obeyed, not more as sovereigns, than as visible representatives of the chief 
divinity. Through their first human ancestor Mango-Copac, they traced 
their lofty genealogy from the god of day: the blood of these children of 
the Sun, for such was the general appellation by which they were distin¬ 
guished, was held to be sacred : and, by the prohibition of all intermarriages 
between the governing family and the people, it was never contaminated 
by mixing with the plebeian streams that circulated through vulgar veins *. 
Sir William Jones has too hastily pronounced all the Peruvians to be of 
the line of Ilam. That their sovereigns were, cannot, I think, be doubted: 
and the particular family, whence they originated, is clearly enough pointed 
out in the name of their capital Cusco; which is but an inversion of Coh- 
Cus or Caucasus. 

' Tzetz. in Lycopli. ver. 17i. * Davies’s Mytliol. p. 24, 120, 121. 

3 Robertson’s Ilist. of Amer. b. vii. p. 200—207. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Respecting the various Settlements and Migrations of the 
unblended Part of the Military Caste . 


JLhus we have seen, that, as the children of Cush established the first 
great empire at Babel; so, when the dispersion took place, they by no 
means lost their deep-rooted authority over their brethren. On the con¬ 
trary, they still remained mingled among them; and still, in almost every 
region of the globe, formed the two superior governing classes of priests 
and military nobles. Some continued in Iran: where, through an un¬ 
broken series of fifteen centuries, they ruled over Aram and Ashur and 
Elam and Arphaxad; and, even when the sceptre passed out of the line 
of Nimrod by the Assyrian revolution, they were not less really the gover¬ 
nors of the empire. Others emigrated at the head of those tribes ; whose 
priesthood and feudal lords they had been, while the primeval Iranian mo¬ 
narchy subsisted unbroken : and thus we find the same political system, as 
that which was first contrived in Babylonia and which vests the entire di¬ 
rection of the state in two superior umnixing orders, firmly established in 
quarters of the globe the most widely separated from each other. 

I. But, notwithstanding the profound though Machiavellian sagacity of 
the early Cuthim, we have observed very evident traces of a dissention 
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anion" them. What has been denominated Sci/thism was the first and 
least offensive apostasy from the truth: but, during the construction of the 
tower, a yet further departure took place from the purity of genuine reli¬ 
gion. This received the name of Ionium or Hellenism: and, as I have 
identified the former with Buddhism or Samaneism, so I consider the latter 
to be the same as wlmt may be indifferently styled Brahmoiism or Osirism 
or Bacchism. The introduction of a much more complex and depraved 
system was far from meeting with general approbation. A violent schism 
was the result: and, if we may credit the Hindoo tradition, a bitter war 
was carried on, or at least a furious battle was fought, between the con¬ 
tending factions. Be this however as it may, the difference ended, at the 
time of the confusion of tongues, in a formal separation. The Ionic party 
was much the strongest and most numerous : here the Cuthim, as priests 
ami nobles, continued to rule over the several fragments or smaller na¬ 
tional communities of the now dispersed multitude. The Scuthic party 
was far the weakest and least numerous: here the dissident Cuthim were 
left almost alone; for, if any of their retainers out of the other families 
adhered to them, these were so few that they were soon lost and swallowed 
up in the greater mass of their companions. Hence, though a large por¬ 
tion of the children of Cush was scattered over the whole world as the 
priests and nobles of the emigrating families; yet another large portion 
went off from the land of Shinar, dissatisfied and in a great degree un- 
mixed with the other descendants of Noah. These, depressed as they 
were for a season, retained all the military spirit and enterprize of their 
house. They disdained to become the serfs of Iran : over Mizraim and 
Joktan, Comer and Magog, they had no influence. Hence, when they 
retired from Babel, they preserved a proud independence: and, as all 
lower castes were necessarily unknown among them, they long constituted 
a nation or nations, composed solely, according to the Gothic acceptation 
of the word, of nobles or gentlemen. On this singular distinction they 
highly valued themselves; and not unfrcqucntly blended the idea with 
their family or characteristic appellation. Thus they often chose to be 
called royal Scythians, A fassagetes or great Gctes, and IIuc-Sos or pasto¬ 
ral kings. As they almost wholly, in the first instance, retired to the north 
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or north-east of Babylonia, while a very principal body of Cuthim re- CUAP - Iv * 
maincd master of the Nimrodic empire; a distinction was naturally soon 
made between the Scythians of the north and the Scythians of the south : 
and, as the latter from their sovereignty received the general name of Ira¬ 
nians, so the former came to be distinguished by the title of Touranians. 

These are the Scythians of common history, a nation equally renowned for 
their arms and for their wisdom: these are the people, whose progress and 
settlements we have now briefly to trace. 

1. It has been well remarked by Sir William Jones, that the Hindoos 
have evidently ingrafted the early history of Iran upon their own ancient 
national history : so that their account of the origin of castes is really an 
account of their originating in a-more western country; while the sacred 
book of Institutes, which they ascribe to Menu, is in fact no other than the 
similar heaven-descended book of Regulations, which in Iran was given to 
Mahabad ’. Such being the case, the book in question may be deemed 
the oldest in the world: and any historical notices, which it conveys, will 
be peculiarly valuable. 

Now it is a most curious circumstance, that this very secession of certain 
members of the war-tribe, respecting which I am at present treating, is 
there distinctly specified: the nations, which they formed, are enumerated: 
and the character, which they long sustained, is exhibited with striking 
accuracy. We are told, that certain families of the Cshatriyas or Cuthic 
military nobles, by their omission of holy rites and by seeing no Brahmens, 
have gradually sunk in dignity to the lowest of the four classes. These 
are the Paundracas, the Odras, and the Draviras; the Cambojas, the 
Yavanas, and the Sacas; the Paradas, the Pahlavas, and the Chinas; the 
Ciratas, the Deradas, and the Chasas. With them seceded various scat¬ 
tered individuals from all the four castes; or, in the phraseology of Hin- 
dostan, men who sprang both from the mouth and the arm and the thigh 
and the foot of Brahma. All these became outcasts by having neglected 
their duties: and they are collectively known by the descriptive name of 


' See tlie preceding note from M. Bailli, in book vi. c. 3. § VI. 2. (2.) 
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BOOK VI. Dasyus or plunderers, whether they speak the language of Mlechchas or 
that of Aryas 

It is not difficult to ascertain the greatest part of the tribes here enume¬ 
rated, as being equally branches of the military caste; though, in some 
instances, members of the other castes were confusedly blended with them. 
The Paundracas seem to be the Dranga?; whom Strabo places between 
Ariana and northern India, bordering upon the Arachoti and the Paropa- 
misadte \ The Odras probably gave their name to the river Odryssa, 
which flows through the Pontic territories of the Alazoncs that stretched 
from Armenia to the Euxine sea J . The Draviras fixed themselves on the 
coast of the eastern Indian peninsula 4 . The Cambojas are plainly the 
inhabitants of Cambodia; and may be viewed, as comprehending the Bur- 
mas, the Peguans, and the Siamese. The Yavanas are the Ionic Greeks, 
confounded, as was often the case, with the aboriginal Javanim. The 
Sacas or Sacasenas are undoubtedly the Sacae of the Greek writers; who 
spread far to the north of India and Persia, ere they shewed themselves in 
Europe under the name of Saxons 5 . The Paradas are the Pards or 
Parths or mountaineer Parsim. The Pahlavas are the Scythic Palli or 
Pelasgi or Palestim; and the name is equivalent to Shepherds 6 . The 
Chinas, according to the unanimous and positive assertion of the Pundits, 
are the Chinese: and, agreeably to this declaration, they are said to have 
settled in a fine country to the north-east of Ganr and to the east of Ca- 
niarup and Nepal, to have been long famed as ingenious artificers, and to 
have professed the primitive religion of Uindostan. They are described as 
being extremely numerous, so as to consist of no less than two hundred 
clans: and it is a remarkable circumstance, that, when Sir William Jones 
laid a map of Asia before a well-informed Pundit and shewed him the situ¬ 
ation of bis own country Cashmir, he instantly placed his finger on the 
north-western provinces of China as the region where the Chinas of Menu 
first established themselves, and added that Malm-China or great China 


* Instil, of Menu. c. x. § 43, 41*, 45. 
1 Strab. Geog. Iil>. xii. p. 551. 

: St rub. Geog. lib. xi. |>. 511, 512. i 
4 A*»i:U. Hus. vol. iii. p. 72, 7b. 


. 2 Slrab. Geog. lib. xv. p. 723. 

4 Asial. Res. vol. i. p. 230. 
Asiat. Res. vol. viii. p. 301. vol. vi. p. 517. 
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Extended to the eastern and southern oceansThe Ciratas seems to be chap, iv, 
the Circassians and other neighbouring kindred tribes. The Deradas are 
the Dcrds ; whom Strabo describes as a great nation of the mountaineer 
Indians, stretching towards the east*. And the Chasas arc most undoubt¬ 
edly those, whom the Greeks called Indo-Scytha : for they still occupy 
the same tract of country, and still possess those high lands on the north 
of Hindostan which bear the name of Cashgar or Chasa-ghir. 

This last appellation is in reality the common family title of all the others. 

The Chasas or Cliusas, whom Menu so positively declares to be of the 
same great house as the war-caste of India, received their name from their 
acknowledged ancestor Chasa or Chasya or Chusa; who, as Sir William 
.Tones rightly observes, must indisputably be identified with the Cush of 
sacred history. Hence the appellation of Chasas or Chasas is a general 
one: and hence we find, that the powerful race, who were distinguished 
by it, occupied the whole of the vast mountainous range; which extends 
from the north-eastern limits of upper India, skirting the northern confines 
of Persia and Iran, as far as the Euxine sea 5 . Now this was the identical 
tract of country, where the Greek geographers accurately placed the proper 
Scuthte, as contradistinguished from those southern Scuthae, who were go¬ 
vernors of the great Iranian empire, and who as such tenanted a Scythia 
which reached to the banks of the Indus and the shores of the Erythr&an 
ocean. Hence it is evident, that the Chasas or Cliusas of the Hindoo w ri¬ 
ters are the same as the Scuths of the Greek writers: and I think it fur¬ 
ther evident, that, what the former write Chasas, the latter chose to express 
Scuths with a sibilant prefix. By this corrupted appellation however, the 
people, except in their extreme western settlements, seem never to have 
distinguished themselves *. They ordinarily, from their great forefather, 
took the name of Chusas or Cush as or Cassiaus or Cossais or Chasyas or 
Chesai: and, as the Babylonians and other nations were wont to write and 
pronounce sh like th, they often chose to lie called Cuthhn or Cut bans or 
Coths or Goths or Cathaians. From the appellation thus modified the 

* Asiat. Res. vol. ii. p. 369. * Strab. Geog. lib. xv. p. 706. 

5 Asiat. Res. vol. vi. p. 455, 456. 

* Iii some of those settlements they were known as Scuits or Scots, 
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book vr. Greeks undoubtedly formed their word Scuthn: for, as the national iden¬ 
tity of the Souths and the Goths is an historical matter of fact; so we are 
plainly told, that the people, whom at one period the Greeks called Souths 
and at another Getes, always styled themselves Goths \ By this latter 
name they have deservedly made themselves famous in the west: and 
their proper title has now universally superseded their corrupt Hellenic 
nomenclature. Thus extending from the high lands of upper India to the 
very borders of Europe, they were variously distinguished by the Greeks 
according to their locality. Those, who were the neighbours of the Hin¬ 
doos, were the Indo-Scythae: those, who touched upon the Celts or Cim¬ 
merians, were the Celto-Scytlise: and those, who roamed with their herds 
and their flocks over the vast steppes of the intermediate country, were 
known as the nomade or pastoral Scythians. 

2. Their chief settlements in the first instance, when they emigrated 
from Iran, seem very plainly to have been those three mountainous regions, 
which were equally designated by the appellation of Caucasus ; for so the 
Greeks wrote the word with the common Hellenic termination. 

One of these was the Indian Caucasus ; which may he viewed as extend¬ 
ing far to the north, until it be faintly divided by an indistinct line from 
the Tartarian possessions of Japliet. In the Sanscrit and in the spoken 
dialects of the Chasas, the word is expressed Cas-Giri or Cas-Ghar or 
Cas-Car or Chas-Ghar ; and this name, with various other kindred appel¬ 
lations which I shall presently notice, is acknowledged in India to he de¬ 
rived from the national title of the Chasas. Now, in the Sanscrit, Ghat' 
or Ghiri signifies a mountain: Chas-Ghar therefore will denote the moun¬ 
tain of Cash or the mountain of the Chasas. But, in the Persic, Can or 
Coh is a word of the very same import as Gltar. Hence, what the Hindoos 
call Chas-Ghar, the Persians have been accustomed to denominate Catt- 
Cas: and from this name the Greeks, who received much of their oriental 
information through the medium of Persia, fashioned no doubt their Cau¬ 
casus 1 . Another of their settlements was the Caucasus to the south of the 

Ext/Oai, xct\ TotOo* KtyofAivoi SyilCClK 

1 Aeiat. Kcs. vol. vi. p. 455, 450*. 
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Caspian sea *. And the third of them was that most westerly Caucasus, chap. iv. 
which lies on the north-eastern shore of the Euxine. We must however 
view these settlements, not as absolutely distinct, but as connected with 
each other by various wandering hordes: for, according to the unanimous 
testimony both of the Greek and the Hindoo writers, the Scythians or 
Chasas spread over the whole range of country which intervenes between 
the two'extreme Caucasi \ 

According to such an arrangement, it is most curious to observe, whe¬ 
ther we take up an ancient or a modern map, how indelibly the name of 
Cush or Cuth or Cash or Cath is imprinted upon the entire district: and, 
as we have just seen, the Hindoos assure us, that all local appellations of 
this sound have been derived from the national title of the Chasas. In old 
geography, we find to the north of India Casta and Caspia and Caspatyrus ; 
round the intermediate Caucasus, the Caspii and the Caspian sea and the 
Caspian passes; and, in the vicinity of the western Caucasus, Cutarus 
and Cttlba and Cat a. So, in modern geography, we have, in the region of 
the Indian Caucasus, Cashmir and Castzcar and Chasghar and Chatraur 
and Cuttore and Chatzan and Coten; at the foot of the middle Caucasus, 
the Caspian sea; and, in the recesses of the western Caucasus 5 , the Cir¬ 
cassians: while the Caisacs or Cossacs, and their brethren the Kir-Ghis, 
ramble over the intermediate tract, or fix themselves in Russian Europe on 
the banks of the Tanais. 

In these extensive regions, averse from labour, and possessing the most 
unbounded personal freedom; ever retaining the original military propen¬ 
sity of their family, and (as an homogeneous people) ignorant of the servile 

* This region is the Mazenderaun of Persic romance, where Rustam encounters the 
White giant. 

1 This whole range of high land is the Caf of the Persian authors, who not unaptly 
denominate it the stony girdle of the earth. Here they accurately place their Peris and 
their Dives ; and with good reason, for it was the genuine native country of romance. 

1 One of the peaks of this Caucasus is still called mount Chat: the Circassians likewise 
denominate it Elborus , according to its old name. Clarke’s Travels, vol. i. c. xxiii. p. 579. 

Elborus is evidently the Albordi of the Zend-Avesta; and Albordi is the same name as 
the Armenian Barit or Baris or Alb-Barit. 
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aooK vt. distinction into castes; little regarding the wrathful excommunication of 
the Ionizing Brahmens, and pertinaciously adhering to the old Scuthic 
worship of the war-god Buddha or Woden : they very soon, as their num¬ 
bers increased, merited but too well the reproachfully-complaining name of 
plunderers , which their more civilized brethren of the south bestowed upon 
the fearless outcasts. 

II. The general relationship, and western progress, of theScythic tribes 
have been so ably investigated, and so undeniably established on the sure 
basis of direct historical evidence, by a learned modern writer, that nothing 
more is necessary than to give an epitomti of his discoveries. I may how¬ 
ever previously remark, that the singularly exact coincidence of his conclu¬ 
sions with the very ancient testimony, which has been adduced from the 
Institutes of Menu, serves additionally to prove, with how much judgment 
and accuracy those conclusions have been drawn. At the same time I 
think it right to state, that, in various instances, Mr. Pinkerton, like Sir 
William Jones, appears to me to have mistaken a part for the whole: a 
circumstance, which has occasionally led him to pronounce those to be 
Scythians, who really seem to be tribes of a different origin under the go¬ 
vernment of a Cuthic priesthood and nobility. Much the same remark 
applies to Mr. Bryant; whose researches, in many respects, bear a close 
affinity to those of Mr. Pinkerton and Sir William Jones. Yet is the gene¬ 
ral outline of truth very strongly marked by the united labours of these 
three most able inquirers: for, unless the evidence had been almost irresis¬ 
tible, they could scarcely have been brought by different roads so very 
nearly to the same point*. 

As the removal of error is the first step towards the attainment of truth, 
Mr. Pinkerton demonstrates negatively, by irrefragable proofs, that the 
Scythians were a perfectly distinct race both from the Sarmatians or Sau- 
romatiu, from the Huns and Tartars, and from the'Cimmerians or Celts 
who were the original occupants of the greatest part of Europe: and he 
further establishes, by proofs no less incontrovertible, that they assuredly 

Much the snmc remark is made by Sir William himself. See Asiat. lies. vol. iii. p. 
F2S. vol. ii. p. (»5. 
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were not emigrants, according to the wild dreams of Jornandes, from the chap. 
sterile and scarcely peopled regions of Scandinavia'. 

Having now learned, who the Scythians were not, and whence they did 
not come ; we have next to inquire, who they were, and whence they did 
come. 

1. In pursuing this investigation, Mr. Pinkerton ascertains that the Scy¬ 
thians came originally out of Asia ; and he regularly traces their progress 
the whole way from the north of present Persia*. Hence it is evident, 
that they must indisputably have been the same people as those, whom the 
Hindoos denominate Chasas or Chusas, and who themselves claim to be 
descended (agreeably to their name) from the patriarch Chusa or Cusha: 
for they are found to have emigrated from that identical region of the In¬ 
dian Caucasus, viewed as comprehending the whole mountainous country 
of Bokhara and Cashgar, which is still inhabited by the Chusas, and which 
of old was tenanted by the Indo-Scythae. In Asia, they peopled all the 
regions between the Euxine and the Caspian: Pontus, Armenia, Iberia, 
and Albania, were each a Scythic settlement: and, according to the posi¬ 
tive testimony of ancient writers, the Alani, the Massagette, the Saca;, the 
Chata;, the Arimaspi, the Bactriani, the Sogdiani, the Hyrcani, the Daha;, 
the Margiani, and the mountaineer Persians, were alike Scythians by de¬ 
scent. Among the names here enumerated, those of the Saca and J\fassa- 
Geta were the most prevalent : for Strabo mentions, that such were the 
general appellations of the Asiatic Scythte on the east of the Caspian; 
while Herodotus and Pliny inform us, that the Persians distinguished all 
those Scythas by the common title of Saca 3 . 

£. But the roving humour of the Touranian Scythaj did not suffer them 
to rest content with their Asiatic possessions, ample as they were. From 
the east they very soon passed into Europe : and here, during the transit, 
their first settlement, as might naturally be expected, was on the east, 
north, and west, of the Euxine 4 . 

(1.) They were now invading the dominions of the Celts or Cimme-- 

1 Pinkerton's Dissert, on the orig. of the Scyth. p. 1.5, 21—23, 39. 

* Ibid. p. 21—30, 31. 3 Ibid. p. 32-11. « Ibid. p. 34s 
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rians ; who of old occupied a part of Asia, and spread over the whole of 
central Europe. At this early period, those vast regions must rather have 
been possessed, than peopled, by the Celtic tribes: and no doubt by far 
the greatest portion of them must have been one continued forest. Hence 
no serious impediment, on the part at least of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
could have been thrown in the way of the intruders. They, accordingly, 
pushed forward from the west of the Euxine : and, as the north presented 
but little temptation, they directed their steps towards the more promising 
districts of the south. The new adventurers were a branch of those Scy¬ 
thians, whom the Hindoos denominate Palli or Shepherds: and the title 
was perfectly well known and recognized among themselves also. Accord¬ 
ingly, we find them making their first appearance in Thrace under the 
name of Pelasgi. But we are not to build upon mere similarity of appel¬ 
lations : Mr. Pinkerton proves, from the direct testimony of the ancients, 
that the Pelasgi were undoubtedly Scythians : so that, wherever we find 
this daring tribe, there we also find a member of the great Scythic family*. 
Their almost entire occupation of Thrace led the Greek writers to pro¬ 
nounce the Thracians in general Scuths or Gctcs; and Mr. Pinkerton has 
followed them in their opinion : I am inclined however to believe, that this 
country, at the time of the Pelasgic invasion, was already peopled thinly 
with the children of the Japhetic Tiras; whom Moses places in the isles of 
the Gentiles, and who seems to have communicated his patriarchal appel¬ 
lation to Thracia or Tirasia*. 

Prom this country the Pelasgi advanced into the still more southern ter¬ 
ritories of Javan ; where they appear to have met with no cfiectual resist¬ 
ance. At least they made themselves masters of the whole of Greece: 
and that at so early a period, that they have not unfrcqucntly been mis¬ 
taken for the Javanic aborigines 3 . The error no doubt arose from their 
having occupied the country long before the arrival of their brethren, the 
Ionic Hellenes, from Egypt and Phenicia: and their occupation of it was 
at once so ancient and so complete, that they are described as being the 

1 Pinkerton's Dissert, p. .58—79. 1 Ibid. p. 52—.5(5. 

1 Of this mistake I acknowledge myself to have been once guilty. Dissert, oil the 
Cubir. vol. ii. p. 359, 3G0. 
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oldest people of Greece, and are said to have communicated the name of 
Pclasgia not only to the Peloponnesus but even to the whole of the Java- 
nic peninsula*. 

While some of them were seizing upon continental Greece, others esta¬ 
blished themselves in the islands: and, as Samothrace and Imbrus and 
Lemnos were among their first settlements, they at length sent colonics 
both to Crete and to the entire shore of Asia Minor 1 . In the worship, 
which they introduced into Samothrace, they left the clearest traces of their 
Indo-Scythic extraction: for it has been found, that both the barbarous- 
names of the Cabiric gods, and the mysterious formula Conx Om Pa.v, 
are precisely the same as what are still received and used among the 
Hindoos 

From the Greek islands and the coast of Asia Minor some of them sailed 
to Italy, under the conduct of Tyrrhenus or Tyrsenus; who is variously 
described as the son of Attis, or Hercules, or the ark-exposed Telephus *. 
This Tyrrhenus or Toranath was either their god or a pretended incarna¬ 
tion of him: for Attis was the same as Bacchus, and both Hercules and 
Telephus were equally the great father. From him the colony took the 
name of Tyrrhcni or Tuscans: and both their settlement and their progress 
serve to shew at once their origin and the nature of their superstition. The 
oracle of their ark-god charged them to direct their course to the western 
Saturnia; and forbad them to rest, until they should find a sacred lake with 
a floating island. This command was duly obeyed: and, when the lake 
was discovered with its mysterious navicular appendage which was deemed 
the navel of Italy, they bestowed upon it, from the name of their ancestor 
Cuth united with that of the Indo-Scythic Ila, the appellation of Cutilia or 
Cotylc s . 

Meanwhile the Pelasgic Scytha?, whom we had left in Thrace, sent out 

J Strab. Geog. lib. v. p. 221. lib. vii. p. 327. Herod. Hist. lib. ii. c. 56. 

% Strab. Geog. lib. v. p. 220,221. Pink. Dissert, p. 58—79. 

3 Asiat. Res. vol. v. p. 297—301. 

4 Strab. Geog. lib. v. p. 221. Sophoc. apud Dion. Halic. Ant. Rom. lib. i. c. 25. Tzetz. 
in Lycoph. ver. 1237, 124*2, 1351. Hyg. Fab. 274. 

s Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom, lib. i. c. 15, 19. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. iii. c. 12. 
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book vr. fresh swarms towards the west. These occupied or planted the district of 
Illyricum : and then, winding round the head of the Adriatic, they de¬ 
scended into Italy; where they joined their brethren the Tyrrheni, founded 
the city of Rome, and became the ancestors of the future masters of the 
world \ From such ancient transactions, which have been shewn by Mr. 
Pinkerton to be positive historical facts, originated, I have no doubt, the 
fable of the Trojan descent of the Romans. The Dardanians or Iliensians, 
as both direct testimony and as every part of their history demonstrates, 
were a colony of Indo-Scythfc \ Hence they were brethren of the Ro¬ 
mans : and, as a tribe of Tyrrhcnic Pelasgi are declared to have sailed from 
those parts to Italy, it is easy to conceive, how the story oftheEneid might 
have been embellished or invented. 

Others of the Pelasgi made themselves masters of the country, known 
to the Romans by the name of Cisalpine Gaul: and thence, forcing their 
way to the north-west, they drove the real Celts or Gauls towards the east, 
and penetrated to the shores of the English channel and the German ocean. 
Here, according to the accurate distinction of Cesar, they varied their ap¬ 
pellation of Palli or Bha/s or Pelasgi into Balags or Bolgs or Be/gce. 
These, and not the Goinerian Celts, as Mr. Pinkerton has distinctly shewn, 
were the Gauls, who, during the early days of the republic, were so formi¬ 
dable to Rome. 

Having now reached the ocean, they became a maritime people: and 
their next enterprize was to invade the south of Britain and Ireland. Suc¬ 
cess still attended them : for the Celts, debased by the servitude of their 
political system, were never able to resist the arms of a whole nation of 
military nobles. All the south-east of England, as we learn from Cesar, 
was possessed by the Rclg:c, who had driven the Celts back into the inte¬ 
rior: and, in Ireland, wo find them masters of the sea-coast and domineer¬ 
ing over the original natives, under the appellation of Fir-Bolg ’. 

(g.) At the time when the Scythians planted themselves round the Euxine, 
the whole of middle Europe from that sea to the Atlantic ocean and from 


• Pink. Dissert, ji. .07, .08, 79—8G. * Asiat. lies. vol. iii. p. 219. 

3 I’ink. Dissert, p. 81—8G, 121, 122, 1 11 —119. 
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the Alps and the Danube to the Baltic was imperfectly colonized by the chap. j*. 
Celtic descendants of Gomer: this is a fact, established by ancient history 
beyond a possibility of doubt *. But, at the period when Cesar and after¬ 
wards when Tacitus flourished (to say nothing of prior testimonies), all that 
vast tract of country, which was comprehended within the limits of old Ger¬ 
many, was occupied, with some trifling exceptions, by a singularly warlike 
and intrepid race of men. Here then an important question arises respect¬ 
ing the family, to which this great and military people is to be ascribed. 
Cluverius and Pelloutier and Pezron suppose the Germans to be the chil¬ 
dren of the aboriginal Celts or Cimmerians; and in this opinion, notwith¬ 
standing its direct contrariety to the evidence of the ancients, it was long 
indolently acquiesced. Bp. Percy was, I believe, one of the first who con¬ 
troverted it; for, upon examination, he found, that no two people were 
more unlike in every particular than the Celts and the Germans, and that 
all the old writers accordingly describe them as two entirely different races 1 : 
but the matter has since been completely set at rest by the laborious inves¬ 
tigation of Mr. Pinkerton. That able inquirer begins with negatively de¬ 
monstrating, that the Germans were neither Sarmatians nor Celts 5 : and 
then he proceeds to shew, by three grand arguments, that they were most 
assuredly Scythians. 

The first argument is that of identity of language: for the German, 
while it is wholly different from the Celtic on the one hand and from the 
Sclavonic on the other, is palpably the same as the Scythic or Gothic dia¬ 
lect, into which the gospels were translated by Ulphilas, for the use of the 
Moesian Goths, in the year 367; the same also as the present vulgar 
tongue of the Crimea, which was in the very heart of the first settlement 
of the Scythians when they began to migrate from Asia; and the same 
likewise, both in form and in structure and in numerous words, as the lan¬ 
guage of the Persians, among whose tribes accordingly Herodotus actually 
specifies the Germans 4 . The second argument is that of the universal tes- 

1 Pink. Dissert, p. 4-5—51. 

* See his lordship’s admirable introductory preface to his translation of Mallet’s Northern 
Antiquities. 

3 Pink. Dissert, p. 89—106. 


4 Ibid. p. 109—114. Herod. Hist. lib. i. e. 125. 
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auoK vi. timony of ancient authors : these with one voice declare, that the Germans 
and the Scythians were the same people; and that, in consequence of the 
decided predominance of the Germans, the Scythians were to be considered 
as the ruling people of Europe \ The third argument is taken from the 
similar manners of the Germans and the Scythians: these do not resemble 
each other, merely in those r ague and general points wherein all half- 
civilized nations coincide, but in a great variety of arbitrary particulars 
which could not have been the result of accident alone*. 

On such solid grounds, the Germans may indisputably be pronounced 
Scythians: and, as it clearly appears botli from Cesar and Tacitus that 
they were an unmixed or homogeneous nation, for not the least vestige of a 
servile caste, the invariable result of one people reducing another to a state 
of subjection, can be discovered among them; we must necessarily con¬ 
clude, that, as the Scythians advanced westward from the Euxine, the Celts 
retired before them, until they were finally driven to the extremities of Gaul 
or compelled to take refuge in Britain. With this hypothesis some remark¬ 
able facts will be found to agree very minutely. As the Scvthic torrent 
rolled westward, those ancient Celts, who happened to occupy insulated 
and detached spots, would be left behind untouched, and would thus finally 
be intercepted and cut ofi’ from their retiring brethren. Such accordingly 
we perceive to have been actually the case. The Cimbri or Cimmerians 
had been shut up in modern Jutland or the Cimbric Chersonesus ; whence, 
in the time of Marius, uniting themselves with a branch of the Scythic 
Teutons or Teutsch or Germans, they burst with tremendous violence into 
Italy 3 . And, in a similar manner, the Estyi had been left behind in some 
projecting district on the southern shore ol the Baltic : where, in the days 
of Tacitus, they still remained, a Celtic tribe univei sally surrounded, save 
to the north, by Scythic Germans 4 . 

(3.) The Germans then of Cesar and Tacitus were Scythians. This be¬ 
ing shewn, it may seem almost unnecessary to identify the Scythians with 
those formidable Gotli3, who subverted the western Roman empire, and 


J’infccrton’s Dissert, p. 115 —130, 
3 Hut. in vii• Marii. 


1 Ibid. p. 131—112. 


4 Tacit, ilc mor. Germ, c. 45. 
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who, with the exception of Russia and Poland and Hungary, founded the cuap. it. 
various kingdoms of modern Europe; for it is superfluous to observe, that 
they universally came out of Germany, crossing the Rhine to the west and 
the Danube to the south : yet, that nothing may be wanting to complete 
the matter, a few' remarks shall be offered upon that point also. 

Mr. Pinkerton proves, that those, whom the Greek writers of one period 
styled Getes, were the same people as those; who, when better known, 
were by the writers of another period denominated Goths. This w’as their 
own acknowledged national appellation ; which by the earlier Hellenic his¬ 
torians had, with a thinner sound, been expressed Getes. Hence it is 
evident, that the Getes and the Goths were one family. But the Getes 
were undoubtedly Scythians. The Goths therefore were Scythians like¬ 
wise. In fact, Goth and South are but the same word differently pro¬ 
nounced ; the one without, and the other with, the sibilant prefix *. The 
Goths or Scythians of Germany then were the people, who harassed the 
eastern, and who subverted the western, Roman empire. Yet there can 
be no doubt, that their numbers were continually swelled by fresh acces¬ 
sions from the east. The stream ceased not to flow-, until the political 
aspect of Europe was entirely changed : conquest naturally produced 
castes: the victors became the military nobles : and the vanquished were 
long degraded to the condition of serfs and villains. In the midst of this 
great revolution, we may still perceive the two principal names which so 
eminently predominated in Asia. The Chusas or Chasas, and the Sacas or 
Sacascnas, of the Hindoo writers arc the oriental Scuths and Sucre of the 
Greeks: and the Scuths and Saca? of the Greeks are the European Goths 
and Saxons of more modern times. 

Thus at length we are brought to the conclusion, that, since the Goths 
and the Saxons are the descendants of the Chusas and the Sacas; since 
the Chusas and the Sacae are alike declared, in the Institutes of Menu, to 
be branches of the Hindoo military caste; since they themselves claim for 
their patriarchal ancestor Chusa or Cusha; and since the wide range, of 
which they occupy a part, is by the Hindoos denominated Cusha-dwip 


Pag. Idol. 
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* within and by the sacred writers the oj'iental land of Cush : we are at length 
brought to the conclusion, that the Goths and Saxons of Europe, like tha 
Pelasgic founders of the Greek and Roman states, were in reality not chil¬ 
dren of Japhet, as many have erroneously supposed, but the posterity of 
Cush the son of Ham. 

They were members of that great house, which the Greeks were accus¬ 
tomed to style Indians and Ethiopians in the south, and Getes and Scythians 
in the north: though, such is the force of acknowledged consanguinity, we 
perpetually find the geographical position of these names inverted. Hence, 
what seems not a little perplexing without this key to the mystery, we meet 
with Scythias and Scythians far to the south, and Indias and Indians far to 
the north. Thus there was a province in Egypt, and another in Syria, alike 
denominated Scythia: the whole Iranian empire, from Asia Minor to the 
Erythr&an sea, bore the same appellation : and this vast region was further 
considered, as stretching along the coast far into India, under the name of 
Scythia Limyrica Accordingly, Dionysius informs us, that the southern 
Scythians dwelt on the shore of the Erythrfcan sea and on the banks of the 
river Indus; which he rightly describes as flowing from that high moun¬ 
tainous region, that received from the Chasas the appellation of Caucasus 
or Coh-Cas \ On the other hand, we are told, that the Scythians of Col¬ 
chis were Indo-Scythte, though they had last emigrated from Egypt’: 
there was an India on the Phasis: and, among the Thracians whom we 
have recently seen to be in the main of Scythic origin, there was a tribe of 
Sindi or Indians 4 . In a similar manner, though the two principal Ethio- 
pias were the Iranian and the African, and though we have been accus¬ 
tomed exclusively to associate the ideas of a black skin and woolly hair with 
the name of Ethiopian : yet, as the Ethiopians and the Goths were the same 
race, we shall find northern as well as southern Ethiopias. There was an 
Ethiopia on the Euxinc, in the midst of the Colchians, the Scythians, the 

■ Bryant's Anri], vol. iii. p. H3, 1 11, 192—212. Ilcncc possibly the Limerick of the 
Jndo-Scylhic Irish. 

1 Dion. Pcricg. vcr. 1088—1092. 3 Tzelz. in Lycopli. vcr. 171. Ilcrod. lib. ii. c. 101. 

4 Dryunt’s Anal, vol. iii. p. 211, 215. 
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Sogdians, and the Sac*: there was another Ethiopia in Phcnicia: there cuap. iv. 
was likewise a region called Ethiopium in the island Eubiia: Ethiopia was 
the ancient name of Samothrace, where the Indo-Scythic Pelasgi or Pal 1 i . 
eminently established their Mysteries: and there was an Ethiopia in Spain, 
which received its appellation from the Ethiopic Atluntians who crossed 
over into Europe and occupied the island Eryth&a *. All these Scythians, 
or Goths, or Ethiopians, or Indians, were children of the same great family; 
however, from local circumstances, they might differ in aspect and com¬ 
plexion. In Scripture they are styled Cushim or Cuthim from their ances¬ 
tor Cush : and the Greek writers describe them as a peculiarly sacred race, 
who first enacted laws and introduced the worship of the gods. The same 
authors assure us, that Ethiopia was the first settled country upon earth ; 
an assertion, perfectly accurate with respect to the original Ethiopia: for 
this Ethiopia was the Asiatic Cusha-dwip or primeval empire of Iran ; and 
it was planted after the flood by Nimrod, whom the author of the Paschal 
-Chronicle rightly styles an Ethiopian, who was the earliest imperial legis¬ 
lator, and who for deep political reasons was the chief promoter of ido¬ 
latry *. 

(4.) When the Scythians had completely occupied the whole of Ger¬ 
many, a branch of this ever restless people crossed over into Scandinavia. 

The region, which they had chosen, necessarily converted them into mari¬ 
ners : and, under the names of Peucini or Piles and Norwegians or North¬ 
men, they peopled Iceland and seized upon all the sea-coast of Scotland } . 

It need scarcely be remarked, that, many ages after the Christian era, they 
were still troublesome and formidable to the more civilized south as Danes 
and Normans. As little need it be observed, that, at the downfall of the 
western empire, the Sacas, who had at one period spread themselves to the 
north of India and had been most vexatious neighbours to the Medo-Per- 
sians of Iran, crossed over the German ocean, and in the island of Britain 
founded a Saxon kingdom which has at length attained the last stage of 
religious and political civilization. 

(5.) The first Scythic colony however, that established itself in Europe, 

1 Bryant’s Anal. vol. iii. p. 179 — 185. * Ibid. p. 38, 185, 1G6. 

3 Pink. Dissert, p. 150—160, 121, 122. 
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book vi. occupied, as we have seen, the eastern, the northern, and the western^ 
shores of the Euxine; and here, after so many revolutions and after the 
lapse of so many ages, we still find their children the Cossacs or Cossais. 
Mingled no doubt they are at present with other races: but both their 
name, their situation, and their characteristic manners, clearly prove them 
to belong to the house of Coss or Cush. Their country is mentioned nine 
centuries ago, by Constantinc-Porphyrogenctus, under the appellation of 
Casachia: and it is described, as lying at the foot of mount Caucasus; 
which, like the Indian Caucasus, was so called from its tenants the Chasas'. 
The modern Cossacs are blended with Sclavonians ; and their language is 
said to be a dialect of Sclavonic: but, though subject to the crown of Mus¬ 
covy, they differ most essentially in almost every particular from the Ja¬ 
phetic Russians. They possess the high chivalrous spirit; which has 
always, reith a single exception, distinguished the military house of Cush: 
though under an arbitrary monarch, they have successfully vindicated their 
ancient warlike freedom : and, while we have long been accustomed to 
deem them a horde of barbarians, they have received from a modern 
traveller, who has been domesticated with them, the meed of no ordinary 
commendation. The Cossacs, says Dr. Clarke, arc polished in their man¬ 
ners, instructed in their minds, hospitable, generous, disinterested in their 
hearts, humane and tender to the poor, good husbands, good fathers, good 
reives, good mothers, virtuous daughters, valiant and dutiful sons. In con¬ 
versation, the Cossac is a gentleman: for he is rcc/l-informed, free from pre¬ 
judice, open, sincere, and upright \ I suspect, that this Gothic colony re¬ 
ceived a considerable accession of their Cuthic brethren from Egypt: but 
such subsequent migrations of the war-tribe must be reserved for further dis¬ 
cussion 

(0.) There is reason to believe, that we have been equally ill-judged in 
so perpetually stigmatizing our illustrious ancestors of the line of Cush as 
a race of ignorant savages: insomuch that, with superficial flippancy, wc 
have even disgraced ourselves so far as proverbially to make the term Goth 
synonymous with illiterate barbarian. They however, who conversed with 

* Porph. tic iirim. impel*, c. xlii. p. 133. aputl Clarke. 

* Clarke’w Trnv. vol. i. c. 13. i Vide infra c. v. § VI. 3, 4. 
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this noble race, knew better how to appreciate their value than their misin- chap. iv. 
formed posterity. Suffice it to say, that the military Goths are universally 
celebrated by contemporary writers for their dignified clemency, their 
eminent justice, their domestic modesty, their systematic humanity, their 
sacred hospitality, their profound political wisdom. To speak of their un¬ 
daunted courage were plainly superfluous : and, if they little regarded letters 
when they invaded the Roman empire, they were well aware, that, in their 
peculiar circumstances, they rather required a wise and military, than a 
pedantic and feeble, sovereign. Theodoric, who was unlearned, was the 
best and greatest of kings : Theodobat, who was learned, brought to utter 
ruin the first Gothic monarchy in Italy. Against such virtues, the con¬ 
temptible science of degenerate Rome, contemptible and puerile as it was 
then cultivated, could make but little head. The victors themselves, who 
were destined to infuse a new principle of vitality into the corrupt mass, 
felt ashamed of their ignoble conquest; and, with their own peculiar energy, 
strongly expressed their ineffable contempt for the doting empire, which 
they overturned. When zee zeoulil brand an enemy with disgrace , zee call 
him a Roman; comprehending , under this one name of Roman, zohatever is 
base, and cowardly, and covetous, and false, and vicious \ 

3. We have now traced the Scuthim to the utmost limits of the west, let 
us next observe their progress to the extremities of the east. 

(1.) The Institutes of Menu, as we have seen, declare, that the Chinas 
were a branch of the war-tribe ; which seceded and was excommunicated 
at the same period with the Chusas, the Sacas, the Cambojas, and other 
kindred nations. Now, if the Pundits be accurate in the country which 
they unanimously assign to the retiring Chinas, there can be no doubt but 
that the Chinas are those whom we are accustomed to style Chinese \ 

’ Liutprand. Legal. See Pink. Dissert, prof. p. viii—xiv. The merciless and savage 
Romans, whose liberty and virtues we have been accustomed so childishly to idolize, often 
shed more blood in a single war, than the Goths in conquering the whole empire. It is 
acutely observed by Mr. Pinkerton, that the language of Italy, France, and Spain, which 
is mere Latin corrupted by time, suflicicntly proves how few of the old inhabitants perished. 

They became in fact, what they deserved to become, the servile caste to a race of military 
nobles. 

a Asiat. Res. vol. ii. p. 369. 
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book vi. Such being the case, the Chinese must necessarily be pronounced Cuthiir/ 
or Goths. Hence Sir William Jones, on the united evidence of religion 
and old tradition, makes them a member of the great Indian family. They 
themselves however acknowledge not the title of Chinese; but, for what¬ 
ever reason, they choose to consider it as a name of reproach. Yet is 
their origin strongly marked in their own nomenclature. As Egypt was of 
old denominated Chcmia and the land of Ham ; so the Chinese are still 
wont to describe themselves as the people of Han \ They were, to a con¬ 
siderable extent at least, children of Ham through the Gothic line of Cush: 
for every particular, that can be collected respecting them, perfectly agrees 
with the testimony of the Institutes. 

Herodotus mentions a very remarkable family of Scythians, which he 
places far to the east beyond both the royal Scythians and those who had 
seceded from them. At that period they were living at the foot of some 
lofty mountains : and the historian denominates them Argippci or the vota¬ 
ries of the white horse , by way of distinguishing them from the other Scy¬ 
thians. They were an inoffensive and peaceable race, so little addicted to 
the art of war that they had not even amongst them any weapons. Yet 
none molested them ; for they were considered as sacred by their military 
neighbours, who in their private disputes were wont to call them in as um¬ 
pires : and so highly were they venerated, that whoever sought an asylum 
amongst them was secure from all molestation. They lived almost wholly 
upon vegetable diet, for they had but few cattle: and they were distin¬ 
guished from other Scythians by the circumstance of their being universally 
bald \ 

These various characteristics strongly incline me to believe, that the Ar¬ 
gippci were the Chinese, w ho inhabited the western frontier of the empire, 
and who were thence contiguous to the nomade Scythians: at least the one 
people, in almost every particular, bears a striking resemblance to the other, 
'flic peaceful and philosophical habits of the Chinese, who certainly formed 
a considerable empire long before the time of Herodotus, are well known : 
the mode of living in a great degree on vegetable diet is likewise well known: 
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and it seems not improbable, that at an early period their superior civiliza- chaf. iv. 
tion.might give them much influence over their ruder neighbours. So like- 
wise, as the far pastern region where the historian places the Argippfei agrees 
very well with the situation of the most westerly Chinese, the circumstance 
of their universal baldness, on which he particularly dwells, may further 
serve to establish the point of their identity. The Chinese, whose pertina¬ 
cious addiction to old customs is proverbial, still present the exact aspect 
of the ancient Argipp&i: their heads are entirely shaved, except a single 
lock of hair which in a long braid is pendent behind. Nor is the title of 
Argipphi, which Herodotus bestows upon this oriental Scythic tribe, to be 
wholly passed over in silence. The veneration of the white horse of Buddha 
or Siaka must once have prevailed in China : and, if we knew more of the 
interior of the empire, as the worship of Buddha under the name of Fo is 
yet familiar to its inhabitants, we should probably find that it still prevails. 

At any rate it must formerly have been established there: because we find, 
that, when the later modification of Buddhism was imported from China 
into Japan about the year 63 of the Christian era, the missionaries obtained 
leave to build a temple, which even now is called the. temple of the white 
horse , because the Kio or holy book of Siaka was brought over on an animal 
of that description \ 

If then the Argipp&i of Herodotus were the Chinese, that ancient na¬ 
tion, agreeably to the testimony of the Intitutes, is a branch of the Scy¬ 
thians or Chusas: and, with this conclusion, what we can collect from 
other writers will exactly accord. A large body of the Saca?, the Sacas of 
the Hindoos, early got possession of Sogdiana and the regions upon the 
Jaxartes; whence they extended themselves eastward quite to the ocean. 

They were of the Cuthic or Scuthic family : their country was called Sacaia 
and Cut ha: and their chief city was Sacastan, the Sacastaua of Isidores 
Characenus. They got possession of the upper part of China, which they 
denominated Cathaia or the land of Cuth : and, during the middle ages, it 
long continued to be known by the appellation of Cathay. Among the 
Greeks, the inhabitants of the Chinese empire were usually distinguished 
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book vi. by the name of Seres and Since: but these are still referred to the great 
Scuthic house, and are placed in the identical country where Herodotus 
places his worshippers of the white horse. Pausanias mentions, that, ac¬ 
cording to the opinion of some, the Seres were Ethiopians; while others 
maintained, that they were of the Scuthic family with a mixture of the In¬ 
die. The difference between these writers is more apparent, than real: and 
their general testimony remarkably corroborates that of the Institutes re¬ 
specting the origin of the Chinas. As we have already seen, the Indians, 
the Scuths, and the Ethiopians or Cushim, were all, with more or less ad¬ 
mixture, branches of the same great house : so that, to whichever of these 
nominally different races the Seres be referred, they will equally be the de¬ 
scendants of the military caste; to the excommunicated seccders from 
which the Chinas are accordingly ascribed in the Institutes of Menu. Such 
then is their family: and, as, like the Argipp^i, they arc declared by the 
scholiast on Dionysius to be Scythians; so the country, in which they are 
placed, exactly eorrespounds with that of the Argipp&i. Agathemerus 
fixes them beyond the whole region of Scythia: and Marcianus Ileracleota 
describes them, as inhabiting a country to the north of the Sinenses which 
coincides with the district of Chinese Cathaia \ 

It may naturally enough be inquired, if this be the origin of the Chinese, 
how they came to differ so very muc h in character from all the other Goths 
or Scythians: for the general mark of this wide-spreading family is a cer¬ 
tain military fearlessness and a chivalrous spirit of adventure; but the 
Chinese, from the time of Herodotus down to the present period, have 
always been a contemplative and stationary and unwarlike race, easily sub¬ 
jected by the more enterprising Tartars of the north, and yielding without 
a struggle to despotism the most complete. 

The account, which has been given us, of the white-horse-Scythians will 
probably enable us to account for this striking difference of character. It 
appears from Herodotus, that these men, although systematically peaceful 
and so little used to war as not even to possess any offensive weapons, were 
yet wholly unmolested by their military neighbours and brethren, and were 
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moreover so highly regarded by them as perpetually to be called in to settle chap. iv. 
their frequent disputes. Now the reason, which he assigns for their pos¬ 
sessing this extraordinary influence over a fierce and warlike race, is the 
circumstance of their being deemed peculiarly sacred. The question then 
is, why such a character was attributed to them : and, if I mistake not, the 
answer to this question will completely solve the present difficulty. In the 
Institutes, the Chinas are said to be of the sameTamily as the Sacas and 
the Chasas, and they are represented as being an excommunicated branch 
of the military caste. But, as we have already seen, the sacerdotal class was 
but an excrescence from that of the primeval Cuthic nobility: so that, in 
point of descent from a common patriarchal ancestor, the priests and the 
soldiers were brethren. Yet, brethren as they were in blood, their dif¬ 
ferent habits and pursuits would soon produce a striking difference of cha¬ 
racter between the members of the two allied orders : the Brahmens would 
be men of peace and philosophic contemplation; the Cuttrees would be 
men of war and romantic enterprize. I am greatly inclined then to be¬ 
lieve, that, when the Scuths who adhered to Scythism separated themselves 
from those who preferred Ionism, a tribe of priests or Brahmen or Magi, 
attended by a mixed multitude from the other castes, withdrew far to the 
cast and there became the founders of the Chinese monarchy. Such a 
conjecture will at once account for the circumstance of the Argippifi being 
reckoned sacred by their warlike neighbours, and for the singularly pacific 
and contemplative character both of themselves and of their supposed de¬ 
scendants the modern Chinese. It will likewise account for the extra¬ 
ordinary population of their long unmolested empire, for the wonderfully 
unbroken succession of their political constitution, and for their addiction 
to the patient labours of agriculture so utterly unlike the roving humour of 
the nomade Scythians to whose family nevertheless they are universally 
ascribed. 

(2.) As for the Japanese, they are palpably members of the same house 
as the Chinese ; though their military spirit, in which they resemble the 
other Goths, forbids the supposition of their being a mere late formed 
colony from the overflowing empire on the continent. I should rather con- 
jectme, that Japan was planted by a tribe of warlike Sacas, who preceded 
Pag. Idol, VOL. hi. 5 U 
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in their eastern route the pacific sacerdotal founders of the Chinese mo¬ 
narchy. This opinion coincides with that of Kasmpfer and Titsingh ; who, 
from a long residence in the island, are doubtless the best qualified judges 
of the matter : and it has met with the approbation of Sir William Jones* 
though he strongly contends that the Japanese arc a branch of the same 
ancient stem with the Chinese. It seems, that the former would resent, as 
an insult on their dignity, the bare suggestion of their descent from the 
latter : and, in truth, the dissimilitude of the two national characters proves 
sufficiently, that the Japanese arc not mistaken in their opinion \ Their 
supposed origination from a tribe of Sacas, who had preceded the Brah- 
menical Chinas, seems to be confirmed by the circumstance of a district in 
Japan being still called Sacaia: and it is yet further confirmed by the oc¬ 
currence of the local name of Gotfio; for the Sacas and the Goths were of 
the same race \ 

(d.) Another branch of the Cuthic stock bore, according to the Institutes, 
the appellation of Cambojas : and these are doubtless to be found in Cam¬ 
bodia or the extensive district which bears the general name of the eastern 
peninsula of India. Their descendants are the Cossais, the Siamese, the 
Pegucrs, and the now predominating Bunnas. These arc a warlike and in¬ 
telligent people, not unworthy of their Gothic ancestry : and, like the un¬ 
mixed Scythians from the extremity of Asia to the extremity of Europe, 
they are universally worshippers of Buddha or Saca or Dagon J . 

4. Nothing now remains but to turn our attention to the south-west: 
and here an amazing scene opens upon us, in which, as usual, we find the 
adventurous Scythians the chief actors. 

Their colonies in this quarter were the Phcnicians, the various tribes of 
Zanzummim or Anakim, the Philistim or Palli who communicated to the 
whole land of Canaan the name o {Palestine or Pallisthan, and the mighty 
Shepherd or Pallic kings of Egypt. When these last, after miraculously 
experiencing the wrath of heaven, were expelled by the native Mizraim 
under their ancient princes: a new scries of migrations was the consc- 
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qucnce, which affected both Europe and Africa and Asia. But such events chap. iv. 
arc of a magnitude to require and deserve a separate discussion. At pre¬ 
sent, suffice it to say, that the Phenicians have often most erroneously been 
ascribed to the house of the servile Canaan ; while the Philistim, from an 


ill understood expression of Moses, have been misdeemed a branch of the 
Mizraim \ In reality, they were alike descended from the great family of 
Cush ; and were equally, in the first instance, emigrants from Asiatic 
Cusha-dwip or Ethiopia. By lapse of time they might indeed, especially 
the Phenicians, be mingled with the Canaanites : but their national origin 
was most assuredly altogether different. At least, they agreed only in the 
circumstance of their being equally the children of Ham through the two 
distinct lines of Cush and Canaan. 

5. As the grand characteristic of nearly all the Noetic families is the 
existence of a polity, more or less perfectly dividing the community into 
separate castes; so that the sacerdotal and military classes, proudly refusing 
to mix with the subject multitude, should constantly he at the head of 
affairs, while the plebeians were degraded to a state of servitude; a polity 
emanating from the universal predominance of the house of Cush: so a 
principal characteristic of that part of the military tribe, which seceded from 
the other part and which in consequence was regarded as outcast and here¬ 
tical, is a polity, which either knows nothing of a division into castes, or 
which recognizes only a priesthood administering the religion of an entire 
nation of freemen or nobles or warriors; for, in the estimation of the war¬ 
like Cuths, these terms were synonymous. 

Thus among the Burmans there are no castes; among the Chasas, none; 
among the Chinese, none. The Japanese have a distinct order of priesthood 
with an ecclesiastical emperor (as Keempfer calls him) at their head, while 
a secular emperor presides over the state : but I cannot find, that they 
have any other castes in the Hindoo sense of the word *. As for the an¬ 
cient Scythians, Thracians, Persians, and Lydians, they partly had, and 
partly had not castes. This point we learn from Herodotus : and Strabo 


' Gen. x. 14. 
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specially instances the Iberians, as being regularly divided into four orders 
Whenever such was the case, 1 should pronounce, that the circumstance 
originated, either from conquest, or from the primeval secession of other 
tribes under the influence of the Cuths. These mingled Scythians were 
viewed with no small contempt by those, who had preserved their blood 
pure and uncontaminatcd. Herodotus mentions, that beyond the Gerrhus 
lay what was denominated the royal province of Scythia. This was occu¬ 
pied by the noblest and at the same time the most numerous of the Scuths, 
who viewed all the rest of their countrymen in the light of slaves. The 
country extended from Tauris far to the south, and from the Palus Meo- 
tis far to the east; while to the north-west it stretched along the Tanais \ 
It was evidently peopled, as we may collect both from the spirit of the na¬ 
tion and from their proud title of royal Scythians or Scnthic kings, by an 
entire race of military nobility: and these seem to have acquired a com¬ 
plete ascendancy over the various hordes of their mixed brethren. One 
branch of them, we are told, migrated to the north-east, where they fixed 
themselves at some considerable distance from the frontiers of the Argippban 
Chinese ? : but the most numerous portion travelled westward ; for the local 
situation of the royal or noble Scythians plainly demonstrates them to have 
been the ancestors of those, who in Europe were known by the appellations 
of Teiitones, German}, Goths, and Sa.vons. Accordingly, like their fore¬ 
fathers, this warlike race, to adopt the phraseology which we have derived 
from them, was entirely composed of gentlemen or freemen. Every man 
was a soldier: every man had a voice in the great council of the nation: 
every man claimed a right to give his opinion respecting matters of impor¬ 
tance, while affairs of less moment were alone entrusted to the exclusive 
management of the princes. All were noble: yet, as no state can exist 
without some having the preeminence, high antiquity of blood was the 
characteristic of their kings, a superior genius for war was the badge of 
their generals. So loose was their allegiance, and so slight their submis¬ 
sion, that they rather spontaneously acted together to accomplish some com- 
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nion object in which all were interested, than served by constraint under an 
arbitrary superior. The multitude were not the serfs, but the free military 
vassals or retainers, of their princes and higher nobility. Every part of 
their constitution breathed an armed and unrestrained freedom : each indi¬ 
vidual felt his strength and importance: and it is most curious to observe 
the marked difference in point of government, as delineated by the masterly 
pens of Cesar and Tacitus, between this nation of soldiers and their neigh¬ 
bours the caste-divided Celts. Yet these warriors, who would scarcely 
yield to any secular lord, freely submitted to the commands of their priest¬ 
hood : nor did they think bonds or even stripes any degradation from such 
sacred hands 

' Cresar. Comment, lib. vi. c. 21, 22, 23. Tacit, dc raor. Germ. c. 4', 6, 7, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 21, 22, 25, 31, 38, 39. The complete liberty of the Gothic Germans, so foreign 
from that division into castes by which the inferior ranks were reduced to a state of abso¬ 
lute servitude and political insignificance, is most pointedly described in a single sentence 
of Tacitus. Dc minoribus rebus principes consultant : ile majoribus, OMNES. 


CHAPTER V. 


Respecting the Shepherd-Kings of Egypt, and the various Settle¬ 
ments of the Military Caste, in Consequence of their Expulsion. 


X xow come to treat of a very extraordinary people, whose history will 
throw considerable light on some parts of Holy Scripture. 

I. The substance of what we know concerning them is thus recorded 
by different authors. 

1. IVe had formerly, says Manetho the Egyptian, a king named Timaus. 
In his days, through the wrath of heaven, a race of men, whose origin was 
unknown to us, suddenly made their appearance from the east. These in¬ 
vaded our country: and such was their military prowess, that, in a very 
short time and without encountering any material resistance, they reduced 
it under their dominion. Our nobility they completely subjugated: and, 
not content with having obtained the mastery, they proceeded to burn our 
cities and to overturn the temples of our gods. All the natives they treated 
with the utmost cruelly : for they murdered some of them, and degraded to 
abject servitude the children and the wives of others. At length they made 
one of their number to be king: and the name of this person was Salatis. 
The new prince established himself at Memphis ; reduced both the upper and 
the lower province to the payment of tribute ; and placed garrisons in all 
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■ convenient situations. But he most anxiously fortified those parts, which chap. v. 
look towards the east; wisely foreseeing that the Assyrians, who were then 
lords of Asia, might hereafter be tempted to invade his dominions. Hence, 
having found in the Sa'itic notne a town very advantageously situated on the 
oriental side of the Bubastite river, he fortified it with strong waits, and en¬ 
trusted it to the charge of two hundred and forty thousand warriors. The 
name of this city, as designated by the ancient theologians, was Auaris. 

Hither he was wont to resort in summer time, partly to measure out the 
corn which he received as tribute, partly to pay his soldiers their stipends, 
and partly to train them to the use of arms that so he might strike terror 
into his foreign neighbours. IVhen he had reigned 19 years, he died. He 
was succeeded by Boon; who reigned 44 years: he, by Apachnas; who 
reigned 36 years and 7 months : he, by Apophis ; who reigned 6’1 years: 
he, by Janias ; who reigned 50 years and 1 month : and he, by Assis ; who 
reigned 49 years and 2 months. These six were the Jirst kings of this 
dynasty: they were perpetually engaged in war : and they seemed desirous 
of utterly rooting out the native Egyptians. 

The name, by which the invaders were distinguished, was that of Huc-Sos 
or Shepherd-kings : for, in the sacred language, Hue denotes a king; and 
S 09 , in the common dialect, a shepherd. Some believe them to have been 
Arabs. These, and their posterity, remained masters of Egypt for the 
space of 5 11 years: when a bloody war took place between them and the 
princes of the Thebais under the command of A/isphragmuthosis. The result 
of it was, that theShepherds were worsted, and were expelled out of the whole 
of Egypt save the place already mentioned under the name of Auaris. This, 
although spoken of as a city, was rather a province: for it comprehended ten 
thousand acres, and teas large enough to contain all the -multitude of the 
Shepherds with their plunder and their provisions. The whole of it was sur¬ 
rounded by a lofty wall; and it was considered by these tyrants, as their 
principal strong-hold. Here they were besieged by Thitmosis ', the son of 
Alisphragmuthosis, with an army of four hundred and eighty thousand men: 
but, despairing oj being able to reduce them by force, he at length entered 
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book vi. into a compact with them, that they should evacuate Egypt and retire 
without molestation where they pleased. Accordingly, they marched away 
with all their families and all their possessions, to the number of tzco hun¬ 
dred and forty thousand souls ; and, striking into the desert, they made 
directly for Syria. Through fear however of the Assyrians who were then 
lords of Asia, they built a city in the land now called J ud^a, which might 
be capable of holding so many persons: and Jerusalem was the name, by 
which they distinguished it \ 

After they had retired into Palestine, a succession of native princes 
reigned, we are told, in Egypt, for the space of 340 years and 7 months, 
until the time of Sethosis or Egyptus and his brother Armais or Danaus*. 
At this period, according to the Hellenic writers, another emigration took 
place: for Cadmus and Danaus, with large bodies of their countrymen, 
retired into Greece; while the Israelites, under the command of Moses, 
withdrew into Palestine. 

The historian, having now dislodged the Shepherd-kings from Auaris, 
and having briefly noticed the line of native princes that succeeded them in 
the government, introduces to our acquaintance a new race of foreigners. 
These lie describes, as being afflicted with the leprosy; says, that they 
rapidly increased to the number of eighty thousand; and mentions, that 
they were then put to hard labour in the stone-quarries on the eastern side 
of the Nile. At length the reigning king Amenopliis, whom he makes the 
third in succession from him a lio expelled the Shepherds J , granted to this 
oppressed people the district Auaris, which had recently been evacuated by 
the pastoral sovereigns. Here they soon began to meditate revolutionary 
projects: and, having chosen for their leader a certain Heliopolitau priest 
named Osarsiph, they swore to obey him in all things. This person 
enacted, that they should neither adore the gods of the Egyptians, nor ab¬ 
stain from any of those animals which they accounted sacred ; but that they 
should indifferently slay and eat all of them, and that they should inter¬ 
marry with none but those who were engaged in the same project. When 
lie had made these regulations with many others highly offensive to the 
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manners of Egypt, lie ordered his followers to prepare for war against king chap. r. 
Amenophis. Wishing however for assistance, he sent to the Shepherds 
who had been expelled from Auaris and who had since built Jerusalem ; 
promising them, that, if they would help him against the Egyptians, he 
would restore to them the district from which they had been dislodged by 
Tethmosis. His invitation was readily accepted : and the Shepherd-kings, 
to the number of two hundred thousand men, immediately set out, and in 
a short time reached Auaris: So formidable an irruption not a little 
alarmed Amenophis: and he was the more inclined to despair in conse¬ 
quence of a prophecy, which foretold, that certain strangers would join the 
leprous multitude to whom he had given Auaris when evacuated by the 
Shepherds, and that they would jointly obtain the dominion of Egypt for 
the space of thirteen years. Guessing that the prediction was now about 
to be accomplished, he assembled the whole commonalty of the Egyptians; 
and, having taken counsel with the leading men, he reverently gathered to 
himself the sacred animals, and strictly charged the priesthood to hide the 
statues of the gods. Then, although at the head of three hundred thou¬ 
sand fighting men, he retired into Ethiopia without venturing to give the 
enemy battle, lest he should seem to fight against the decrees of the deity. 

The king of that country was under obligations to him, and received both 
him and his followers with much kindness: here tlicrefore he determined 
to remain, until the fatal period of thirteen years should have elapsed. 
Meanwhile the Shepherd-kings from Jerusalem, and their allies the Lepers, 
used with the utmost barbarity the advantages which they had gained. 

For they not only burned the towns and villages: but, as if in premeditated 
mockery of the established religion, they employed the wooden statues of 
the gods as fuel to cook the flesh of the sacred animals; and they com¬ 
pelled the priests and prophets to slaughter those animals with their own 
hands. Of this nefarious republic the founder and legislator, as it has 
already been intimated, was Osarsiph, an IIeliopolitan priest of Osiris: 
but, when he had placed himself at the head of it, he changed his name, 
and thenceforth was called j\loses. The thirteen years however soon ex¬ 
pired : and then Amenophis and his son Rampses, descending from Ethi- 
Pag. Idol. vol. in. 3X 
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tiook vi. opia with a vast army, attacked the Shepherds and the Lepers, routed them 
in a great battle, and pursued them to the borders of Syria'. 

2. Manetho is not the only writer, who mentions the evacuation of 
Egypt by the Lepers under Moses and their imagined allies the Shep¬ 
herds: Diodorus has left a most curious passage relative to the same 
subject. 

Formerly, says he, a pestilential disorder prevailed in Egypt, which most 
were willing to ascribe to the wrath of the deity. For, when strangers 
from various different quarters had intruded into the country who were 
each addicted to the rites of a foreign religion, the ancient worship of the 
native gods fell into discredit. Hence the aboriginal inhabitants began to 
suspect, that they should never be free from the malady until they expelled 
the aliens. Upon this, as some writers tell us, the most noble and warlike 
of those foreigners, being compelled to leave the country, emigrated into 
Greece and certain other regions, under the command of several illustrious 
leaders, among whom Danaits and Cadmus are especially celebrated. But 
there was yet a very numerous division, which marched off by land into the 
district now called Judea. Of this colony one JHoscs was the leader, a man 
of great wisdom and fortitude. He, having occupied that country, built a 
magnificent temple at Jerusalem, and instituted a regular ceremonial of 
divine < worship. He likewise ordained laws for his new republic; and di¬ 
vided the whole multitude into twelve tribes, answering to the twelve months 
if the year. All visible representations of the gods he strictly forbad; 
teaching, that there is but one Deity, who pervades and governs all things, 
unil who cannot adequately be described by the human figure. The sacrifi¬ 
cial rites and institutes, which he introduced, were of such a nature, that 
they differed very essentially from those of all other people: and, as he pre¬ 
sided over a banished nation, he determined, that their general habits of life 
should be inhuman and unhospitable. lie appointed a regular order of 
priests for the service of the temple, and made them also the secular judges 
of the community: whence they say, that he was never himself the king of 
the Jews. On the contrary, he vested the chief authority in the hands if 
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a sovereign pontiff; x cho, at the same time, as a messenger, interpreted the CIIAP . v 
behests of the Divinity '. 

We have moreover some very singular perversions of the same piece of 
history, handed down to us from the pens of other ancient authors. 

Lysimachus tells us, that, while Bocchoris was king of Egypt, the nation 
of the Jews, being infected by an inveterate leprosy, tied to the temples 
and begged for food. Many dying by reason of the disorder, a great fa¬ 
mine took place. Upon this the king consulted the oracle of Hamilton; 
and was charged to purge the land and the temples from the unclean race, 
by which they had been polluted. He accordingly collected all the impure 
persons, and delivered them into the hands of the soldiers: who, in pur¬ 
suance of his orders, attached plates of lead to the incurable lepers and 
drowned them in the sea; but drove out the others to perish in the wilder¬ 
ness. These last, taking counsel together, elected Moses to be their 
leader: and under his guidance, after suffering many hardships in the de¬ 
sert, they finally emerged from it and seized upon the land of Jud&a\ 

Much the same story, with sundry embellishments and one important 
addition, is detailed by Tacitus. The Israelites, as usual, have the leprosy; 
and, as a race hateful to the gods, are driven out of Egypt by Bocchoris. 

In the desert Moses persuades them to submit to him, as a leader sent 
from heaven. Here he supplies them with water from a rock, being led 
to it by a herd of wild asses : and at length, after a journey of six days, 
they reach the land of Judea on the seventh, drive out its former occu¬ 
pants, and build a city and a temple. This great historian, as childish in 
his details respecting the Jews as he is invaluable in his account of ordi¬ 
nary matters, has preserved likewise some other legends, in which truth is 
strangely intermingled with falsehood. It appears from them, that the 
Jews were variously reported to have come from mount Ida in Crete; to 
have emigrated from Egypt, during the reign of Isis, under the command 
of Ilierosolymus and Judas; and to have been very generally esteemed 
descendants 'of the Ethiopians, whom fear and hatred had compelled to 
change their habitations *. 

1 Diod. Bibl. Eclog. ex lib. xl. p. 921, 922. 

* Lysim. apud Joseph, cont. Apion. lib. i. § 31. 3 Tacit. Hist. lib. v. c. 2, 3. 
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This last particular is the addition, to which I alluded as being singu¬ 
larly important. AYc have already seen, that many foreigners were obliged 
to quit Egypt at the same time with the Israelites: hence it was not unna¬ 
tural, that the latter should often be mistaken for a race, with which they 
had really no- national connection. Now from the legend, adduced by 
Tacitus, it appears that they were sometimes confounded with certain Ethi¬ 
opians or Cushim; who, like themselves, had been obliged to change their 
habitations through the fear and hatred of the native Egyptians. This 
fragment of history therefore teaches us, that a family of Ethiopians was 
driven out of the country synchronically with the Israelites, and that these 
Ethiopians were both hated and feared by the aboriginal Mizraim. 

It need scarcely be remarked, that the fable of drowning a race of lepers 
in the sea, while such as escaped fled into the wilderness, has plainly been 
taken from the destruction of Pharaoh and his host in the Arabian gulph; 
the punishment being ingeniously transferred from the oppressors to the 
oppressed : but it may not be improper to observe, that the malicious tale 
of the Israelites being all afflicted with an inveterate cutaneous distemper, 
which seems to have been so very generally taken up by the pagans, has 
plainly enough originated from the circumstance of Moses being miracu¬ 
lously struck with a temporary leprosy The remembrance of a preter¬ 
natural revulsion of the lied sea has been preserved by those who dwell 
upon its coast, not only to the time of Diodorus, but even to the present 
day. That historian relates, that the Icthyophagi had a tradition, handed 
down to them through a long line of ancestors, that the whole bay was once 
laid bare to the very bottom, the waters retiring to the opposite shores; 
but that they afterwards, with a most tremendous swell, returned to their 
accustomed channel: and, even now, the inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
of Corondel, as we learn from Dr. Shaw, preserve the recollection of a 
mighty army having been once drowned in the hay, which Ptolemy calls 
Clysma \ 

11. It remains for us to note the chronology .of the pastoral domination 
in Egypt; and we shall then, I believe, have all the direct information on 
the subject that is extant. 


* Exod. iv. G. 


* Died. Bib), lib. iii. p. 171-. Shaw’s Travels, p. .'519. 
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The Shepherds are said in the whole to have been lords of Egypt for CI(APf v. 
the space of 51 1 years: and the joint reigns of the first six kings amount, 
if we follow Manetho as cited by Josephus, to 1159 years and 10 months; 
but, if we adopt the numbers as exhibited by Africanus, they amount to 
2S4 years. Manetho places the first expulsion of these tyrants from Aua- 
ris at the end of the 511 years; but this, I think, is clearly an error. The 
entire duration of their empire is but 511 years: and we find them a second 
time paramount in Egypt, subsequent to their expulsion from Auaris. 

Hence the 511 years must certainly terminate, not with their first, but with 
their final, expulsion: and hence their first expulsion ought to have been 
placed, not at the end of the 511 years, but at the end of those 259 years 
and 10 months which are comprized within the reigns of their six earliest 
princes. 

Now Eusebius notices another succession of Shepherd-princes, ditferent 
from that of the six earliest kings; which comprehended the space of 106' 
years, and which consisted of four sovereigns. In this he agrees with He¬ 
rodotus, save that that historian places only txvo kings within the period of 
the 106 years. To these two kings Herodotus ascribes all the tyranny of 
the Shepherds; represents them as building the pyramids by the constrained 
labour of their subjects; and intimates, that those vast edifices were ordi¬ 
narily called by the name of the shepherd Philitis who then fed his cattle 
in the country ’. Hence there cannot be a doubt, that lie speaks of the 
Shepherd-kings, and that his alleged period of 106 years must be identified 
with the similar period specified by Eusebius. But this period differs 
widely, both from the entire period of 5 11 years, and from the minor pe¬ 
riod of 259 years and 10 months which is the length of the first pastoral 
domination. Hence we may safely pronounce it to be the period of the 
second pastoral domination ; and may consequently determine it to be the 
latter part of the 5 1 1 years, as the 259 years and 10 months are the former 
part of the 511 years. 

From the expulsion of the first Shepherd-dynasty at the end of the 259 
years and 10 months, to the secession of Armais or Danaus into Greece, 


s Herod. Hist. lib. ii. c. 121—128.. 
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book vi. Manetho, as appears by summing up the reigns of the intervening princes 
according to bis specification of them, places a period of 340 years and 
7 months. Hence, between the original entrance of the Shepherds into 
Egypt and the secession of Danaus, we shall have a period of 600 years 
and 5 months: namely, the period produced, by adding together the 259 
years anti 10 months of the first pastoral dynasty and the 340 years and 
7 months of the Egyptian kings who reigned until the emigration of Danaus. 
Hut the entire duration of the pastoral tyranny and predominance was 511 
years; and those 511 years commenced synchronically with the 600 years 
and 5 months. Hence the second conquest of Egypt by the Shepherds 
must have been effected in the course of the 340 years and 7 months: and 
hence, between the Jinal overthrow of the pastoral tyranny at the end of 
the 511 years and the emigration of Danaus at the end of the 600 years 
and 5 months, there must have been a period of 89 years and 5 months; 
that is to say, the period produced by deducting 511 years from 600 years 
and 5 months. 

Now, from this statement and from the general history as detailed by 
Manetho, it is obvious, that the large period of 511 years, which is de¬ 
scribed as comprehending the tv hole duration of the pastoral tyranny, 
divides itself into four smaller periods: the first is that of the dynasty of 
the six kings, which comprizes 259 years and 10 months or in a round 
number 260 years, and which terminates with the expulsion of the Shep¬ 
herds from Amiris’; the second is the space, which elapses between the 
expulsion of the Shepherds and the donation of the evacuated Auaris to 
another race of shepherds who choose for a leader Osarsiph afterwards 
called Moses; the third contains the time, during which these other shep¬ 
herds held Auaris until the expelled Shepherds returned from Palestine in 
consequence of the invitation of Osarsiph; and the fourth is the period, 
during which the original Shepherds, having returned from Palestine, once 
more reigned triumphant throughout Egypt until they were at length finally 
expelled from the country, 'ibis last minor period is contracted by Ma- 

1 Africanus, ns I have noted above, extends their reigns to 281- years: but, for reasons 
which will hereafter appear, 2f>0 years, the period assigned by Manet ho and Syncellus, 
must certainly be considered as the genuine number. 
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netlio within the narrow limits of 13 years: but, as Herodotus and Euse- chap. v. 
bius both mention a period of 106' years during which the Shepherds exer¬ 
cised an intolerable tyranny in the country, and as vve shall presently find 
that tliis number is established by the testimony of Iloly Scripture, 1 have 
no scruple in rejecting the 13 years of Manctho and in substituting for them 
the 106 years of Herodotus and Eusebius and Moses. 

We shall now therefore have 260 years for the dynasty of the first Shep- 
licrds, and 106 years for another dynasty of the same Shepherds after they 
had returned from Palestine. Consequently, when these two sums are 
deducted from the entire period of 511 years, we shall have 145 years for 
those two intermediate minor periods of the vacancy of the district Altar is 
and its occupation by the leprous shepherds until the return of its former 
possessors. 

Manctho however assures us, that, at length, both the leprous shepherds 
under Moses, and the other Shepherds who had returned from Palestine, 
were synchronically expelled horn Egypt. Hence, as the entire duration 
of the pastoral tyranny from first to last was 511 years, their expulsion of 
course must have taken place at the end of those years. But the leprous 
shepherds under Moses were clearly the Israelites; and the exodus of the 
Israelites fell out in the year 14£H before the Christian era: the other 
shepherds therefore must have first invaded Egypt 5 1 1 years before the 
epoch of the exodus. If then we count back 51 1 years, the epoch of the 
first pastoral invasion from the east will be the year 2002 before Christ. 

Now that year, according to the Samaritan chronology which we have seen 
xeason to adopt in preference to the palpably corrupt chronologies of the 
Hebrew and the Greek, coincides with the sixth year before the birth of 
Abraham, with the two hundred and ninety sixth year after the death of 
Peleg, uithflioi^ the three hundred and sixth year after the dispersion 
from Babel which happened during the lilc-time of that patriarch, and with 
the three hundred and twenty third year after the rise of the Cuthie empire 
of Iran under Nimrod at the commencement of the 1500 years specified 
by.lustin'. Hence it appears, that Manctho was perfectly accurate in 


* Sec Append. Tab. 111. and V. 
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coos vi. saying, that the Shepherds invaded Egypt when the Assyrians (by whom 
we are to understand the Cushim of Ashur and Elam and Aram, or in one 
word the Cushim of Iran) were lords of Asia, and that they strongly forti¬ 
fied the eastern frontier of Egypt by way of guarding against a not impro¬ 
bable invasion. For they well knew, that the Cushim had already pushed 
westward beyond the Euphrates into the further Aram or Syria: and, in 
the course of their domination, they could not be ignorant of the attempt 
made by Chcdorlaomer and three other vassals of the Iranian empire, in 
the days of Abraham, to subjugate the whole of Palestine as far as mount 
Scir and Kadesh and El-Paran on the very confines of Egypt. Thus har¬ 
moniously does profane history correspond with sacred. 

As for Egypt previous to the first irruption of the Shepherds, it is de¬ 
scribed by Manetho as a well-ordered kingdom : for at the head of it was 
a sovereign, whom he calls Timaus or Tamnuiz ; and with him were asso¬ 
ciated, in the administration of affairs, a regular priesthood arid a military 
nobility. The religion was that, which prevailed in the country even until 
the establishment of Christianity: for it was the superstition, which origi¬ 
nated at Babel, which prevailed (as we learn from Berosus ’) throughout 
Chaldea, which immediately involved the doctrine of the Metempsychosis, 
and which was largely built upon the symbolical veneration of the sacred 
animals. This particular modification of idolatry was despised, it seems, 
by the invading Shepherds: who, though plainly distinct from the Israel- 
itish shepherds and therefore themselves apostates from the truth, had not 
as yet learned to adopt the complex theology of Egypt and Babylonia. 
Their conduct in the former country was much the same as that of the Per¬ 
sians, when they invaded Greece under Xerxes. These were mental ido¬ 
laters indeed, and had deflected from the worship of the one true God: 
but, adhering to the ancient Scythism or Buddhism of their forefathers, 
they were disgusted with that gross and palpable image-worship, which had 
been brought by the Ionizing Dauai and Cadmians out of Egypt and Phe- 
nicia. Such a peculiarity in the behaviour of the invading Shepherds must 
he carefully borne in mind : for it is of importance towards ascertaining, 
who they were and whence they came. 


* lLuscb. Cliron. p. 5. Synced. Chronog. p. 28, 29. 
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This being the condition of Egypt, ecclesiastical and civil, at the time chap. v. 
Df the Jit's t pastoral irruption, we shall be prepared to expect some account 
of its sovereigns anterior to that event. Accordingly, Manctho tells us, 
that there had been fourteen dynasties in the country, subsequent to the 
reign, of the hero-gods, before the arrival of the Shepherds: and these he 
puts down, as constituting the fifteenth dynasty. The hero-gods were 
doubtless the Noetic family ; and we may probably so enlarge their num¬ 
ber as to comprehend Cush and Nimrod: the dynasties therefore, which 
succeeded them, were composed of literal Egyptian princes. Now, as 
there were but about 30 6 years between the dispersion from Babel and the 
arrival of the Shepherds in Egypt, and as we must deduct from that period 
the term occupied by the .Mizraim in marching from Shinar to the banka 
of the Nile; the kingdom of Egypt could not have been founded much- 
more than two centuries and a half, when it was invaded by the pastoral, 
warriors. Hence it is plainly impossible to comprehend within so short a 
space fourteen successive dynasties. We must either suppose therefore,, 
that Egypt was divided into fourteen petty states, which would give four¬ 
teen contemporaneous dynasties: or we must conclude, that the fourteen, 
pretended dynasties were really fourteen successive kings, thus enlarged- 
through a vain affectation of remote antiquity. The former most probably 
was the case: and it will best account for the rapid subjugation of the 
country by the Shepherds \ When these became masters of it, and after¬ 
wards when they were expelled both the first and second time by the native 
Mizraim, the whole appears to have been united under a single sovereign r 
for such seems to be implied, by the language of the sacred historian, in his 
account of Abraham’s sojourning in Egypt; and still more in his circum¬ 
stantial narrative of the transactions of Joseph, and his detail of what befell 
the Israelites until the day of the exodus. But this is exactly what might 
have been expected : for the Shepherds would naturally cling together in 
one body politic; and the Mizraim could scarcely have driven them out, 


’ Yet, if we adopt the latter supposition, an average of 20 years for the reigns of 1* 
kings will give 280 years for the duration of the Egyptian monarchy before the arrival of 
the Shepherds; agreeably to the preceding deduction, that it could not have been founded 
much more than two centuries and a half before that event* 

Fag. Idol. vol. in. 3 Y 
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buck vi. unless they had practically learned from their enemies the benefit of 
union. 

III. Such, with theexception of some incidental particulars, is, I believe, 
all the information that we have relative to that extraordinary people, who 
conquered Egypt under the name of the Shepherd-kings: but, before I pro¬ 
ceed to discuss their history at large, it will be proper to notice what Mr. 
Bryant has said on the subject. 

1. The theory of this excellent writer contains much that is valuable, but 
much also that appears to me exceptionable. 

lie begins with confuting, from Sir John Marsham, the absurd notion of 
Josephus, evidently advanced to promote the honour of his country, that 
the invading Shepherds were the Israelites, and that what Manetho after¬ 
wards says of the real Israelites has by that historian been studiously thrown 
out of place and disfigured. In no one particular do these two races of 
Shepherds agree, except in the single point of their each sustaining the pas« 
toral character. The royal Shepherds invaded Egypt by force of arms, 
and amounted in number to two hundred and forty thousand persons: the 
Israelites came peaceably into Egypt to avoid the horrors of famine, and 
at the time of their descent were but a single family of seventy souls. The 
royal Shepherds reduced the whole land to servitude, and acted the part 
of relentless tyrants: the Israelites were themselves slaves, anil were griev¬ 
ously oppressed by the governing powers. The royal Shepherds were un¬ 
willing to leave the country, and retired not until they were fairly driven 
out by main force: the Israelites wished to depart, and were long pre¬ 
vented from withdrawing by the obstinacy of the reigning prince. To this 
we may add, that the royal Shepherds founded Jerusalem after their expul¬ 
sion : the Israelites occupied it long after it had been built. The royal 
Shepherds marched straight into Palestine: the Israelites wandered forty 
years in the wilderness. The royal Shepherds returned into Egypt, and 
were a second time expelled: the Israelites left the country but once, and 
never returned. In short, Manetho plainly specifics two entirely distinct 
races, one of which succeeded the other. The first conquered Egypt by 
force of arms, and chicily occupied the district called Auaris: the second 
had a grant of Auaris from a native Egyptian king, when it lay vacant in 
consequence of the expulsion of its former inhabitants. 
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But, although the royal Shepherds arc thus plainly a different people from chav, v. 
the Israelites of Scripture, the shepherds who succeed them in Auaris, per¬ 
verted as their history is in some particulars, must no less plainly be iden¬ 
tified with the chosen people of God. They are described, as being com¬ 
pelled to undergo hard labour: they arc placed in an evacuated district on 
the eastern side of the Nile, just as the Israelites arc placed in the land of 
Goshen which is similarly situated: they are said to have abhorred the 
idolatry of the Egyptians, to have refused to worship their gods, and to 
have intermarried only among themselves : they are represented, as having 
for their leader, at the time when they were planted in Auaris, an Heliopo- 
litan priest named Osarsiph; in whom we immediately recognize, by a 
slight metathesis, Sar-Josiph or the lord Joseph who married the daughter 
of a priest of On or Heliopolis: and they are declared to have emigrated 
from Egypt into Syria under the command of Moses ; who is evidently the 
same person as the great Hebrew legislator, though he is confounded with 
Osarsiph or Joseph, and though the servitude of the people is erroneously 
exhibited as preceding instead of succeeding their occupation of Auaris or 
Goshen. On these grounds Mr. Bryant most justly pronounces the second 
race of shepherds, mentioned by the Egyptian historian, to be the children 
of Israel; w r ho, accordingly, arc described by Moses as being shepherds 
and herdsmen \ 

The next question is, who the royal Shepherds were, whom Manetho dis¬ 
tinguishes very accurately from the servile shepherds, and who preceded 
them in the land of Auaris. 

These Mr. Bryant supposes to have been the Cushim of Babylonia: and, 
as the term of 511 years will carry us too far back if computed from their 
expulsion out of Auaris by which they made room for the Israelitish shep¬ 
herds, he pronounces it to comprehend the whole period, during which 
both races of Shepherds dwell in Egypt. Hence, if reckoned from the 
exodus of Israel, it will bring us to the sixth year before the birth of Abra¬ 
ham, as the epoch of the first pastoral irruption. Having adjusted these 
preliminaries, Mr. Bryant gives the following detail as the genuine history 
of what has been related by Manetho. 


* Gen. xlvii. 1—G. 
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boor vi. In the days of Pelcg, an orderly division of the earth took place, agree¬ 
ably to the regulations of Noah. The Cushim however, displeased with 
their allotment, inarched oft' to the eastward of Armenia: whence, after 
sometime, they returned in a south-westerly direction; and, arriving in 
the plain of Shinar, began to build the tower of Babel. In this attempt, 
which was made not long after the birth of Abraham, they were miracu¬ 
lously defeated : and, from Babylonia, they were scattered over the face of 
the whole earth. One great branch of them marched straight to Egypt, 
then occupied by the Mizraim; who had peaceably retired, like the other 
children of Noah, to their appointed settlement, when the earth was regu¬ 
larly divided in the time of Peleg. At the period of the Cuthic irruption, 
the Mizraim were a barbarous and uncivilized people, devoted to the basest 
idolatry, associated together in no regular polity, and living like mere 
savages in the land which they had occupied. As such, they were easily 
subdued by the warlike and disciplined Shepherds, who constituted the 
first real dynasty of Egypt: for the fourteen dynasties, which arc said to 
have preceded them, must be rejected as altogether J'abuloiis. The Cushim 
remained masters of the country for the space of 260 years according to 
Manctho, or of 284 years according to the numbers exhibited by Africanus. 
If the former of these periods be adopted, they were driven out 15 years 
before the arrival of Joseph and 36 years before the descent of Israel : if 
the latter he preferred, they were expelled only 12 years before the descent 
of Israel and 9 years after the arrival of Joseph. Tor the entire sojourn¬ 
ing of the Israelites in Egypt was 215 years, and Joseph had resided in 
the country 2 1 years when his family emigrated : so that, between the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Shepherd-kings and the descent of Israel, there will be cither 
3ft years or 12 years, according as we estimate the length of the pastoral 
domination at 260 years or at 284 years. When the Shepherds were 
driven out, they left the land of Auaris or Closhcn vacant: and thus, in the 
course of God’s providence, they made room for the Israelites; who, with 
their flocks and herds, were immediately placed in the empty country. 
Here they remained and multiplied, until a new king arose who knew not 
Joseph. This new king was the first sovereign of a new Egyptian dynasty; 
who, as such, was unacquainted with the merits of that patriarch, and who 
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felt no sense of obligation to bis family. Jealous of the growing power of v. 
Israel, he attempted to break the strength of the people by the most iniqui¬ 
tous tyranny: but his dynasty was at length compelled to grant a free 
egress to them ; and these second shepherds retired from the country after 
an abode of 215 years. Then was completed the entire sum of 511 years, 
which Mauetho specifies as the full period during which Egypt was occu¬ 
pied by the Shepherds \ 

2. Many of the objections, to which this theory is liable, will probably 
have been anticipated in the course of its detail: they shall however be 
given in regular order. 

The Cushim are brought immediately from Babylonia to Egypt, which 
they find already occupied by the Mizraim. 

Now, as this is founded upon an hypothesis which has already been 
proved erroneous, namely that the tower was built exclusively by the Cu¬ 
shim and that a general division of the earth had previously taken place ; 
it must necessarily fall with the basis upon which it rests: and, accord¬ 
ingly, we shall find it utterly irreconcileable with chronology. It has been 
shewn, that the dispersion from Babel was general, and that it occurred in 
the days of Peleg. But Peleg, as we learn from the accurate chronology 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, died 302 years before the birth of Abraham ; 
and the dispersion from Babel took place previous to the death of Peleg. 

The Shepherd kings however, if we compute the 511 years of pastoral do¬ 
minion backward from the exodus, entered Egypt 6 years before the birth 
of Abraham. Hence it is evident, that their invasion of that country did 
not take place until full 300 years after the dispersion from Babel: and 
hence Manetho very rightly describes it as occurring, when the Assyrian 
or Iranian empire was in its full strength*. Nor is this all: since the 
Shepherds find Egypt already peopled by the Mizraim, and since the dis¬ 
persion from Babel was general, they cannot have come immediately from 
the land of Shinar; because, in that case, they must have found Egypt 
wholly uninhabited. 

They are alleged to have found the Mizraim in a completely barbarous 


’ Bryant's Anal. yol. Hi, 
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tsook vi. state; without polity, without arts, without knowledge, and with a base 
superstition of their own exclusive invention. 

On these points we of course know nothing, save what we can learn 
from history. Now Manetho is in a directly opposite story: for he not 
only describes the Mizraim as being under a well-ordered monarchical go¬ 
vernment, but he gives us to understand that they had a regular priesthood 
and nobility. He moreover speaks of the numerous cities, which were 
burnt by the fierce invaders ; represents the religion of Egypt, as being the 
same symbolical superstition which we know to have prevailed in Babylonia 
at a very early period; and declares, that no less than fourteen native dy¬ 
nasties had preceded the foreign dynasty of the Shepherds. 

These fourteen dynasties hozvever are at once struck of the list, and 
pronounced to be spurious. 

That they cannot be fourteen successive dynasties, I readily allow; be¬ 
cause Egypt could not have subsisted, as a nation, much more than 250 
years before the invasion of the Shepherds: but, if we may thus contradict 
history because it is adverse to an hypothesis of our own, I see not what 
certainty we can have in these matters. 

The 5 11 years of pastoral tyranny are made to extend long after the 
expulsion of the oppressive Shepherds, so that they do not expire until the 
exodus of the captive or Jsraelitish shepherds. 

In this arrangement I think Mr. Bryant perfectly right, though I sec not 
with what propriety it can be made upon /^principles. Manetho expressly 
says, that the tyranny of the Shepherd-kings, not merely the abode of two 
different pastoral races, continued, from first to last, for the space of 511 
years: so that, according to his account, the royal Shepherds must have 
entered Egypt at the commencement of that period and must have been 
finally expelled at the close of it. Mr. Bryant, on the contrary, fixes their 
final expulsion, and therefore the conclusion of their tyranny, at the end 
of 260 or at the most 2S4 years ; extending, in direct contradiction of his 
author, the period of 5 1 1 years far beyond the limits of pastoral oppression. 
Vet is Manetho no way inconsistent with himself, though he may not have 
detailed every particular with perfect accuracy : the fault rests, not with 
the historian, but with his eminently learned commentator. When the 
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Shepherd-kings are expelled from Auaris, Manetho gives us a very full cjup.v. 
account of what next followed : and, unless I greatly mistake, he gives it 
with quite a sufficient degree of exactness, to enable us, with much facility, 
to develop the truth and to learn what he means by fixing the period of 
511 years as the entire duration of the pastoral tyranny. 

But all this narrative, save certain prominent matters relative to the 
Israelites, ]\Ir. Bryant entirely suppresses; describing it, as a sadly con~ 
founded history and as a lump of heterogeneous matter '. 

Now it appears to me, that he ought at any rate to have adduced the 
chaotic tale and to have suffered his readers to judge for themselves: 
whereas, by his giving it so bad a character, it is great odds, whether any 
person, except one who was writing on the subject, would think it worth 
his while to inquire what the unfortunate historian really did say. The tale 
however told by Manetho, so far from being an unintelligible mass of con¬ 
fusion, does in fact afford us the very light which we want for a right 
understanding of the first part of his narrative. We learn from it with 
great clearness, that, after the Shepherd-kings had been expelled from 
Auaris, they once more returned into Egypt, conquered it again, and re¬ 
peated their former deeds of cruelty and oppression : that they were invited 
to return by Osarsiph, who had taken the name of Moses, and who had 
been elected chief of the leprous or Israelitish shepherds: and that they 
were finally driven out synchronically with these latter shepherds, who re¬ 
tired under the command of Moses-Osarsiph. Here we at once perceive, 
how we are to understand the declaration of Manetho, that the tyranny 
of the pastoral kings lasted, from beginning to end, for the space of 511 
years. It began, when they first invaded Egypt: it ended, when they 
were ultimately expelled. But their yoke was broken, and their ultimate 
expulsion commenced, synchronically with the exodus of Israel. Hence 
the 511 years of their tyranny must doubtless be computed backward from 
the era of the exodus. This indeed, as we have seen, is the opinion of Mr. 

Bryant; and he is perfectly right in advancing it: but, upon his principles, 

’ Anal. vol. ill. p. 253. Dr. Hales does not suppress It; but he far too hastily rejects it, 
at unworthy of notice. Chronol. vol, iii. p. 473. 
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book vr. lie had no warrant for entertaining it; because he places the final expul¬ 
sion of the Shepherds antecedent to the occupation of Goshen by the 
Israelites, and from their final expulsion tho 511 years of their tyranny 
must assuredly be reckoned. With the important testimony of Manetho 
to the fact of a second conquest of Egypt by the Shepherd-kings, which 
Mr. Bryant so unaccountably throws aside as perplexed and nugatory, the 
historical notices, preserved by Diodorus and Tacitus, will be found ex¬ 
actly to agree. These writers mention, that, when the Israelites quitted 
the country, many other foreigners were likewise driven out contempora¬ 
neously with them; some of whom withdrew into Phenicia and Greece 
under the command of Cadmus and Danaus. But, if the emigrating Cad- 
mians and Danai were foreigners, they must, as such, have previously 
entered Egypt. So that, if we put these different matters together, it will 
be sufficiently plain, that the various foreigners, who quitted Egypt synchro- 
ideally with the Israelites and who arc said to have emigrated into many 
distinct regions, were the very same persons as the Shepherd-kings then 
finally expelled ; and consequently, as some of these foreigners were the 
Danai and the Cadmians, that the Danai and the Cadmians were of the 
stock of the Shepherd-kings. 

Of this Mr. Bryant is fully sensible: and, accordingly, he pronounces 
the Danai and the Cadmians and other kindred tribes to be of the pastoral 
race; but, as it docs suit his hypothesis to bring them out of Egypt contem¬ 
poraneously with the Israelites, he unhesitatingly decides that they lift the 
country much earlier, namely about the time when the Shepherd-kings r cere 
first driven out of Auaris *. 

Here again I must complain of an unwarrantable disregard of history, 
from which alone wc can acquire any knowledge of ancient facts. We are 
positively assured, that the Shepherd-kings left Egypt for the last time syn- 
chronically with the Israelites : wc arc also assured, that many foreigners) 
whom Mr. Bryant himself acknowledges to have been the Shepherds, left 
it at the same period. Yet, without a shadow of authority and in absolute 
•outradiction to these direct testimonies, does he venture to assert, that the 


* Anul. vol. ili. p. 407, 408. 
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Shepherd-kings, under the various names of Danui and Cadmians and the 
like, did not evacuate Egypt contemporaneously with the Israelites, hut that 
they were finally expelled previous to the descent of Jacob into that 
country. 

IV. Such are my objections to Mr. Bryant’s arrangement of the pastoral 
history : let us now see, whether a more consistent one cannot be produced 
by adhering closely to the united and harmonious declarations of Manetho, 
Herodotus, Diodorus, Tacitus, and Moses. 

We are informed by Manetho, that, while Egypt was in a state of pro¬ 
found tranquillity, a fierce and warlike race suddenly invaded it under the 
name of the Shepherd-kings. These, during the reigns of six of their 
princes which jointly amounted to 2b0 years, remained masters of the 
country and governed it with the utmost tyranny. They were then besieged 
by the native Mizraim in a walled district, denominated Auaris; and at 
length, with much difficulty, were expelled. Upon this they retired into 
Palestine, where they built Jerusalem. Shortly after their secession, the 
king of Egypt granted the land of Auaris, now wholly unoccupied, to an¬ 
other race of shepherds, whom circumstantial evidence demonstrates to 
have been the Israelites. Here these multiplied so rapidly, that they soon 
found themselves in a sufficiently flourishing condition to prepare for war 
with their sovereign. Desirous however of ensuring success, and distrust¬ 
ing their own unassisted power, they called in the aid of the expelled Shep¬ 
herd-kings, and invited them to return and repossess themselves of Auaris. 
The invitation was readily accepted : the whole of Egypt was conquered by 
the allies: and its uufortunate prince was driven into the Thebais and 
Ethiopia. 

1. Manetho asserts, we see, that in this enterprize the Shepherd-kings 
were leagued with those, w'hom he calls the leprous shepherds, and who are 
plainly the pastoral children of Israel. It is not impossible, that he may 
be accurate in his assertion : yet, if such ever were the case, the credulous 
Israelites were mere temporary tools in the hands of an ambitious and 
powerful family. We know, from the sure authority of Scripture, that the 
period of their bondage, which Manetho erroneously places before their 
occupation of Auaris or Goshen, ought really to be placed after it. Hence, 
Pag. Idol, vol. nr. 3 Z 
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sook vi. as they left Egypt synchronically with the Shepherd-kings, those pastoral 
warriors must clearly have been their taskmasters ; for, during all the time 
of their servitude, the native Mizraim were either expelled or subjected. 

I think it however doubtful, to say the least, whether the Israelites ever 
leagued themselves with the military Shepherds. Be this as it may, they 
were dreadfully oppressed by them; and, probably in conjunction with the 
subjugated Mizraim, were employed in burning bricks and in building for 
their tyrants a variety of important structures. At length, after having 
sojourned 215 years in Egypt, they were not (conjointly with the Shepherd- 
kings) violently expelled by the Mizraim, as Manetho erroneously repre¬ 
sents the matter; but, as we know' from a higher authority, they were 
miraculously brought out by Moses notwithstanding the most violent reluc¬ 
tance on the part of their oppressors. These oppressors were undoubtedly 
the Shepherd-kings, for the reason which has already been assigned. Hence 
the king and the host, that perished in the Red sea, must have been the 
king and the host of the pastoral warriors, not those of the native Egyp¬ 
tians: for these latter did not recover their independence, until the Shep¬ 
herds were finally expelled; and the Shepherds (wo are unanimously 
assured) were not finally expelled, until the day of the exodus. 

We may now, by the clear light which Scripture throws on the trans¬ 
action, distinctly perceive, how the firmly rooted power of the pastoral 
kings' was subverted, and how the Mizraim were ultimately enabled to 
drive them out from their country. 

Their arm of strength was broken by the tremendous judgment, which 
plunged beneath the waves of the sea their sovereign and their choicest 
warriors: and the dispirited residue of them were attacked by the native 
Mizraim, who would not fail to improve so golden an opportunity. Then 
commenced their final expulsion at the close of the 511 years, which 
Manetho states to have been the entire period of their dominant tyranny: 
but, as might naturally enough be supposed, this clearing the land of 
strangers was not cflected in a single day. 

The work began with the recess of the Israelites: and, as we are so 
positively told that many of the Shepherds (led at the same time into 
Syria, I can perceive no reason why we should reject the fact. I conclude 
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then, that, while Israel was conducted into the wilderness from the eastern 
shore of the Red sea, those Shepherd-warriors, who were stationed next to 
the isthmus in the nomes of the Casluhitn and the Caphtorim, tied preci¬ 
pitately into Palestine. By taking such a route, all encounter with the 
chosen people would be avoided : and I am strongly inclined to believe, 
that one reason, why the Israelites were divinely led into the wilderness of 
Sinai, was to avoid this encounter with a warlike and exasperated enemy. 
We shall hereafter find, if I mistake not, that the testimony of gentile 
writers is confirmed by Holy Scripture: for the recess of the Shepherds 
into Palestine from the eastern provinces of Egypt is more than once men¬ 
tioned in the sacred volume. 

Others of the Shepherds appear to have made a considerably protracted 
resistance, although they were now no longer masters of the country. 
Manetho allots 2 59 years and 10 months for the first residence of the Shep¬ 
herds in Egypt, at the end of which period they were expelled from the 
district of Auaris: and thence he afterwards computes 340 years and 7 
months to the time of Danaus; whose emigration into Greece, with various 
other similar emigrations, is said by Diodorus to have happened synchro- 
nically with the exodus of Israel. Now, if we add these two terms toge¬ 
ther, the amount will be 600 years and 5 months; which exceeds the 511 
years of pastoral tyranny by 89 years and 5 months : so that, if Manetho 
be accurate in his numbers, the secession of the Danai must have taken 
place about 90 years after the exodus. And such probably is the strict 
historical truth, which by no means contradicts the general testimony of 
Diodorus. For, when he intimates, that, synchronically with the departure 
of Israel, there was an universal expulsion of foreigners from Egypt, among 
whom he eminently specifies the Danai and the Cadmians ; we are no way 
bound to suppose, that this clearance of the country was effected in a single 
year. On the contrary, though viewed as one event in history, we may 
easily conceive it to have been not the event of a moment. Hence I sup¬ 
pose, that the 511 years of pastoral domination expired, when the strength 
of the Shepherds was broken in the Red sea, and when the Israelites quitted 
the country: but that the work of their complete expulsion occupied, as it 
might well be imagined to occupy, an additional period of some 90 years; 
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coos vi. during the lapse of which this fragment and that fragment of the Shepherds 
were successively driven out, until the business closed with the recess of 
the Dunai and the Cadmians. 

2. r l his then is the general detail of the pastoral history connected with 
that of the Israelites, as gathered from profane writers ; save only that the 
testimony of those writers is occasionally corrected from Scripture : let us 
now inquire, how far pagan will be found to agree with sacred chronology. 

Manctho, from first to last, limits the entire domination of the Shepherd- 
kings to 511 years; which period must of course be reckoned from their 
earliest conquest of Egypt to the final close of their tyranny, when their 
power was broken as sovereigns of the country. Now their power was 
broken in the Red sea, contemporaneously with the exodus of Israel: hence 
the 511 years must be computed backward from the exodus; and this, as 
we have already seen, will bring us to the sixth year before the birth of 
Abraham. Rut, according to Manetho, the first residence of the Shepherd- 
kings in Egypt comprized a space of about 2 60 years : and we know from 
Scripture, that the Israelites sojourned in that country 215 years. These 
two periods, therefore, jointly will give 475 years : and, consequently, to 
complete the 51 1 years, we shall want 36 years ; which of course w ill be 
the medial space that intervenes between the two periods, or the space that 
elapses between the first expulsion of the Shepherd-kings from Auaris and 
the descent of Jacob with his family into Egypt. Of these 36 years, 21 
will be occupied by the previous residence of Joseph in the country; so 
that the remaining 15 will be the period, that elapsed between the expul¬ 
sion of the Shepherds from Auaris and the selling of that patriarch by the 
Midianitcs to Potiphar 

Here then we have every particular quite accurate and perfectly as it 
should be. First, the Shepherd-kings arc expelled : then, 15 years after¬ 
wards, Joseph is sold into Egypt: and next, after the expiration of 21 ad- 


' Joseph was sold inlo Egypt, when he was full 17 years old (Gen. xxxvii. 2.): and he 
was full HO years old, when he stood before Pharaoh (Gen. xli. id.). Then commenced 
the 7 years of plenty: and, in the second year of famine, when !) Adi years of famine were 
yel unexpired, Jacob and his family emigrated inlo Egypt (Gen. xli. .W, 51*. xlv. G.)* 
lienee, at the period of this emigration, he had resided in Egypt 21 years complete. 
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ditional years, Jacob and In’s whole family descend into the same country, chap, 
At this epoch, the land of Auaris on the eastern side of the Nile, which is 
plainly the scriptural Goshen similarly situated on the same side of that 
river, is granted to the Israelites, as being peculiarly well suited to their 
pastoral habits, llow the district came then to be empty of inhabitants, 
so that it could be given to these new strangers without any act of injustice 
and without exciting a single murmur on the part of the natives, does not 
appear from Scripture: the fact of its donation is simply stated without 
note or comment'. But profane history explains the whole matter ; and 
thus marvellously bears an undesigned testimony to the strict veracity of 
Moses, The land was empty, because it was evacuated by the Shepherd- 
kings about 36 years before the arrival of Jacob, and had not yet been 
occupied by the aboriginal Mizraim now gradually recovering from the 
effects of a baleful tyranny. Yet, though it fell not within the plan of the 
sacred writer to mention this particular of Egyptian history which was 
wholly foreign to his main purpose, we find a most extraordinary allusion 
to it in the very midst of the account which he gives of Pharaoh’s grant of 
Goshen to the Israelites. Joseph directs his brethren to answer the king’s 
inquiries, relative to their occupation, by saying; that they, and their fathers 
before them, had always been engaged in the feeding of cattle. The 
alleged reason for their receiving such instruction is, that they might dwell 
in the laud of Goshen. And the historian’s explanatory comment is, for 
every shepherd is an abomination to the Egyptians \ Why this should have 
been the case, he does not inform us; but the narrative of Manetho removes 
every difficulty. Doubtless the Mizraim detested the very sight of a shep¬ 
herd, from a remembrance of the injuries which they had recently sustained 
from the pastoral kings : for, when the sons of Jacob stood before Pharaoh, 
these oppressors had only evacuated the country about 36 years \ 

1 Gen. xlvii. 3—6. 1 Gen. xlvi. 31—3F. 

3 We may in the same manner account for Joseph’s affected suspicion, that his brethren 
were spies. lie spoke in the character of the prime minister of the .Mizraim: and, as their 
tyrants the shepherds had but recently been driven out into Palestine, his fears respecting 
strangers from the east would seem perfectly' natural to all who heard him. It may be ob¬ 
served, that his accusation is an answer to the confession of his brethren that they had 
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book vi. Thus does the narrative of Manetho serve to explain Scripture; and 
thus does Scripture bear ample testimony to that writer’s accuracy, in limit¬ 
ing the duration of the first pastoral tyranny under the six earliest Shep¬ 
herd-kings to 260 years, instead of extending it (as Africanus has done) to 
2S4 years. For, if we receive the term as enlarged by Africanus; we, of 
course, shall have only 12 years, between the expulsion of the Shepherds 
from Auaris, and the arrival of Jacob in Egypt. Whence, according to 
such a computation, the Shepherds would have been expelled 9 years after 
the descent of Joseph and only 4 years previous to his first standing before 
Pharaoh: because he had been 21 years in the country when his father 
emigrated. But, at that point of time, the Shepherds could not possibly 
have been expelled; for there is evidently no revolution in the government 
of Egypt during the period of Joseph’s residence: the whole tenor of the 
scriptural narrative clearly forbids any such supposition. The Shepherds 
therefore must have been expelled anterior to the arrival of Joseph: and 
such, accordingly, is the precise result to which we are brought by the num¬ 
bers of Manetho ; for these numbers determine the expulsion of the Shep¬ 
herds to have been effected 15 years before the descent of Joseph, while 
the numbers of Africanus place it 9 years after his descent. Hence it is 
evident, that the true term of the first pastoral tyranny is 2G0 years, as 
stated by Manetho; not 284 years, as erroneously stated by Africanus. 

3. We have now seen the Shepherd-kings dislodged from Auaris or 
Goshen, and thus making room for the Israelites: we have likewise seen 
the Israelites peaceably settled in that land by a grant from the native 
Egyptian king, whose house had recently recovered its ancient inheritance 
by the expulsion of the pastoral warriors: it remains to be examined, 
whether we can find any traces in Scripture of the return of the Shep¬ 
herds ; and whether, in that case, sacred chronology can be made to cor¬ 
respond with profane. 

It we pursue the history of the Israelites in Egypt, we may infer with 
sufficient clearness that they long continued in high favour with the Miz- 


ernne out of the land of Canaan, which was the identical country whither the Shepherds 
had withdrawn themselves. See Gen. xlii. 7—1G. 
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raim: for the eminent services, rendered by Joseph, were frankly acknow- cuap. v. 
Icdged and not easily forgotten. But, as time wore away, that patriarch, 
and all his brethren, and all that generation, were removed by the hand of 
death. Meanwhile, the children of Israel were fruitful, and increased 
abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty ; and the land was 
filed with them 1 . Noxv it was, according to Manctho, that the leprous 
shepherds, having multiplied in the land of Auaris so as to become a power¬ 
ful body, began to meditate revolutionary projects and invited the expelled 
Shepherd-kings to return out of Palestine; which fatal invitation led to the 
complete reestablishment of the pastoral tyranny: and now it was, accord¬ 
ing to Moses, that there arose up a new king over Egypt, which knew not 
Joseph \ 

This new king, who was the head of a new dynasty that continued to 
reign until the exodus ; for we find the self-same policy pursued, with un¬ 
relenting vigour, during a much longer period than the sovereignty of any 
single prince: this new king, as the very terms in which he is exhibited to 
us imply, and as the whole line of his conduct serves to demonstrate, was 
a stranger. lie, we are assured, knew nothing of Joseph nor of the ser¬ 
vices which he had rendered to Egypt: a circumstance, which could not 
possibly be true of any native monarch, had the sceptre merely been trans¬ 
ferred from one Mizraimic dynasty to another. The man therefore was 
clearly a foreigner ; he was clearly the king of those martial Shepherds, 
who, as we learn from Manctho, returned at this time into Egypt. 

And now let us mark the policy of the new sovereign. He found him¬ 
self master of a land, in which were two distinct races of men ; who, from 
a sense of mutual benefits, had generally lived in strict amity with each 
other: and he was fully aware, that, notwithstanding any temporary dis¬ 
gust (I speak on the supposition of Manetho being accurate, in represent¬ 
ing the leprous shepherds as having invited the pastoral warriors to return 
into Egypt, which I am no way bound to allow); he was fully aware, or 
at least he naturally suspected, that, notwithstanding any temporary dis¬ 
gust, the Israelites would be far more likely to make common cause with 


* Exod. i. 6, 7. 


* Exod. i. S. 
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their friends the Mizraim than with himself and his intrusive warriors. 
Hence, to a man, who was restrained by no nice scruples of conscience, 
who considered only how he might best secure his conquest, and who nei¬ 
ther knew nor regarded Joseph, the policy was obvious j and the principle 
of it is most distinctly exposed by Moses. The new king said unto his 
people: Behold, the people of the children of Israel are more and mightier 
than we. Come on, let ns deal wisely with them: lest they multiply, and 
it come to pass, that, when there falleth out any war, they join also unto 
our enemies, and fight against us, and so get them up out of the land '. 

Every part of this declaration throws light upon the history ; and serves to 
prove, that the new king and his people were foreigners. With the natural 
feelings of a conqueror, and with the superadded remembrance of a former 
expulsion from this very country, he anticipated a probable rebellion of the 
Mizraim: and he shrewdly conjectured, that, while he was engaged in 
reducing them to obedience or in resisting an invasion of the dethroned 
king from the Thebais whither (according to Manetho) he had retired ; the 
Israelites, compactly associated in the land of Goshen, would take him in 
the rear, and thus place him between two enemies. His fears were in¬ 
creased by observing the formidable numbers of that people, which he de¬ 
scribes as even exceeding those of his own people. Here again we have a 
decided proof, that the new king was a foreigner. At this period, as we 
shall presently sec, the Israelites had been in Egypt somewhat more than a 
century: and, when they first emigrated into that country, they consisted 
only of seventy persons, exclusive of Joseph and his two sons \ Now, 
rapid as their increase might be, it is utterly incredible that they should 
exceed in number the native Mizraim, who had been then settled in a fertile 
land for the space of full six centuries and a half 5 . The thing, upon any 
rational principles of increase in a good country, cannot be admitted for a 

* Exotl. i. 9, 10. Exod. i. 5. 

3 Egypt must have been planted at least 250 years before the first pastoral invasion; 
the Shepherds remained in the country, during their first occupancy of it, 260 years; be¬ 
tween their expulsion from Aunrisand the descent of Israel there was a period of 36 years; 
and, as we shall hereafter see, the new king arose when the Israelites had been 109 years 
in the laud. The amount of these several terms is G55 years. 
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moment: yet the new king says to his people, The children of Israel are chap. v. 
more and mightier than we. Who then was the new king, and who were 
his confidential people that he thus addressed ? Clearly not any native 
prince; clearly not the aboriginal Mizraim: but the invading Shepherds, 
who are truly described as fewer in number than even the smallest of the 
two nations that then occupied Egypt. Thus small in population compared 
with the existing tenants, as always is the case with an invading tribe, the 
pastoral warriors felt it necessary to compensate for their paucity by their 
courage, by their strict union, by constituting themselves the sole military 
class, and by exercising what was deemed a profound political sagacity. In 
brief, the Israelites were reduced to a state of abject servitude : and, if we 
may give credit to profane history, the Mizraim fared no better than their 
neighbours. The king and a considerable part of the warriors and priests 
took refuge, it seems, in the Thebais or in Ethiopia ; but Manetho makes 
heavy complaints of the treatment, which the other natives experienced: 
and, according to Herodotus, such was their indignant remembrance of the 
oppression which they then endured, that they would not even mention the 
names of their tyrants. 

4. The account, which that historian gives of these matters, is peculiarly 
valuable and important: and it is the more so, because he assigns a definite 
period of continuance, which will enable us to connect the latter domina¬ 
tion of the Shepherds with the chronology of Scripture. 

He was informed by the priests, that, until the reign of Rhampsinitus, 

Egypt was at once remarkable for its abundance and for the excellence of 
its laws. Cheops however, who succeeded that prince, was a very mon¬ 
ster of wickedness. In exact accordance with the narrative of Manetho, 
he is said to have shut up the temples and to have forbidden the Egyptians 
to offer any sacrifices. Nor was he content with this impiety : he next 
proceeded to reduce them to a state of absolute servitude. Some he com¬ 
pelled to hew stones in the' quarries of the Arabian mountains : others were 
made to drag them with infinite labour to the Nile: and others again were 
appointed to lloat them down that river in proper vessels. In this service 
he employed an hundred thousand men, who were relieved every three 
Pag. Idol. vol. hi. 4 A 
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months. Ten years were actually spent in making the very road, over 
which the stones were to be conveyed; a work, in the estimation of the 
historian, scarcely less stupendous than the building of the pyramids. Yet 
this was but the beginning of their labours. When a sufficiency of stones 
had been conveyed to the destined place, he proceeded to excavate the hill 
upon which the pyramids are constructed, designing the vaults to be a place 
of burial for himself: and then he began to rear the enormous mass of the 
great pyramid. This was a work of twenty years : and Herodotus gives a 
very curious account, both of the mechanical process which was adopted, 
and of the money which was expended for the mere onions and garlic that 
were consumed by the labourers. We have next an idle story of the mode, 
in which supplies were raised for the building of the second pyramid : the 
daughter of Cheops prostituted her person, demanding a single stone from 
each of her lovers; and these were so numerous, that the whole pyramid 
was constructed with the materials thus obtained. Cheops reigned 50 years; 
and was succeeded by his brother Chephren, or (according to the more pro¬ 
bable account of other writers) by his son Chabryen. This prince imitated 
the policy of his predecessors, still continuing to wear out the Egyptians by 
servile drudgery, l'y him the third pyramid was built; and his reign ex¬ 
tended through the space of 56 years. This portentous tyranny was then 
brought to a close : and a happier day dawned upon the oppressed Mizraim 
under the mild rule of the just Myccrinus, who commanded the temples to 
be opened, and who again permitted the people to socrilicc to their gods. 
Herodotus speaks of Mycerinus as being the son of Cheops: but such a 
representation cannot be admitted, A new dynasty evidently commences 
with him ; as the former dynasty had commenced with Cheops : and, if we 
attend to the chronology of the historian, it will be clearly impossible, that 
Cheops should himself have reigned 50 years, that he should noxt have 
been succeeded by a son or brother who reigned 56 years, and that altcr- 
wards he should again have been succeeded by another son who is described 
as mounting the throne in the prime of life. 

Thus, as the historian concludes his narrative, the Egyptians suffered 
every kind of oppression during the period of 1 Ob' years : and, what imme¬ 
diately identifies this season of tyranny with the second domination of the 
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5hcpherd-kings, is the circumstance of their being alike foretold by an chap. r. 
oracle ; for Herodotus and Manctho both agree in mentioning this remark¬ 
able particular, which ive must carefully bear in mind \ 

We have now obtained the period of 106 years for the second domination 
of the Shepherd-kings : and, accordingly, this is the identical period, to 
which it is limited by Eusebius. It is however to be observed, that the 
documents, which he consulted, differ in one particular from the information 
of Herodotus. That historian divides the entire period between two reigns: 
Eusebius, with a much greater appearance of probability, divides it between 
four \ Yet the amount is in both eases precisely the same; so that we 
may venture, I think, to pronounce, that the second domination of the Shep¬ 
herd-kings lasted 106 years, as thcir///vtf domination had lasted 260 years. 

Hence, as their rule was ultimately broken synchronically with the exodus 
of Israel, their second tyranny must have commenced 106 years before the 
exodus: and, as the entire sojourning of Israel in Egypt amounted to 215 
years, it must also have commenced 109 years after the descent of Jacob 3 . 

Let us now sec, how far this arrangement agrees with sacred chronology. 

5. Since the Shepherds returned, or (in the language of Moses) since the 
new king arose up over Egypt, 109 years after the descent of Jacob; and 
since the family of that patriarch consisted of seventy persons, exclusive of 
the house of Joseph : it is easy to conceive, more especially if the divine 
blessing be taken into the account, that the Israelites, in the space of more 
than a century, would have increased to a considerable people. Now a 
longer space than this cannot be allowed previous to the rise of the new 
king, if we suffer ourselves to be guided by the chronology of Moses, which 
accords in a most remarkable manner with that of Herodotus. 


* Herod. Hist. lib. ii. c. 121—133. Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 57. 

* Saites reigns 19years; Anon, 43 ; Aphopbis, 14; and Ancldes, 30; in all, 106 years. 
According to Herodotus, Cheops reigns 50years; and Chepliren, 56; in all likewise, 106 
years. Both the sums total of these two periods, and the palpable sameness of events 
which take place during their lapse, indisputably prove them to be one and the same por¬ 
tion of time, though differently subdivided. 

s Dr. Hales rightly supposes, that the bondage of the Israelites commenced about a cen¬ 
tury after their settlement in Egypt. Chronol, vol. ii. p. ISO. 
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When the Hebrew legislator demanded the release of his people, he was 
80 years old; and his brother Aaron was 3 years his senior Moses was 
exposed in the ark, when the oppression of Israel was at the height: but the 
particular order of the new king to his people, that they should destroy 
every male child, must have been given subsequently to the birth of Aaron; 
for we read not of any difficulty in preserving him alive. That order how¬ 
ever was not the commencement of the oppression; it was only a horrible 
modification of it: the oppression itself had already continued some years; 
and, Iwzv long, we may form a probable conjecture from an incident recorded 
by the historian. When Moses u'as exposed, he had not only a brother 
3 years older than himself by the same mother ; but he had likewise a 
sister, who stootW/i the same complete degree of relationship to him : for 
Amram and Jochebed were equally the parents of Moses and of Aaron and 
of Miriam \ Now, at the time of the exposure of Moses, his sister Miriam 
was a young woman: for she is styled alma or the mi aid or the young female , 
an appellation never bestowed in the Hebrew save upon an adult : and we, 
accordingly, find her employed by Jochebed to watch the bulrush ark of her 
infant brother, as a person of sufficient steadiness and discretion Hence 
we may conclude, that Miriam was then about some 18 or 20 years of age. 
Hut the marriage of her parents had evidently taken place af ter the com¬ 
mencement of the tyranny, which was exercised over Israel; though we arc 
not able to determiue positively how long after 4 . Consequently, since 
Moses was 80 years old when he stood before Pharaoh, since Miriam was 
about 20 years old when she watched the ark of Moses, and since the op¬ 
pression of Israel by the new king had begun some indefinite time before the 
birth of Miriam; it is plain, that that oppression, which lasted until the day 
of the exodus, must have continued in the whole some few years more than 
a century. Now, in exact agreement with the result of this computation, 
Herodotus and Eusebius concur in teaching us, that the tyranny of the later 
Shepherds was exercised for the space of 106 years 1 . 

• Exocl. vii. 7. 1 Exod. vi. 20. Numb. xxvi. 59. 3 Exoil. ii. 4, 7, 8. 

4 Sec Exod. ii. i. with the context preceding and succeeding. 

5 Willi this arrangement the accounts, that have conic down to us, of the time employed 
in building the pyramids will agree remarkably well. According to l’liny, the three 
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6. Nor is the circumstantial evidence, that this period of 106 years syn- chap. v. 
chronizes with the scriptural period of the Israelitisli bondage, less decisive 
than the chronological. 

According to Herodotus, the tyranny exercised over the native Mizraim 
consisted mainly in forcing them to labour as builders: according to Moses, 
the tyranny exercised over the Israelites was of the very same description. 
According to Herodotus, the diet of the toiling Egyptians consisted of ra¬ 
dishes, and onions, and garlic: according to Moses, the diet of the toiling 
Israelites consisted of cucumbers, and melons, and leeks, and onions, and 
garlic *. According to Herodotus and Manetho, the oppressive tyranny, 
under which the Egyptians groaned during the misrule of the Shepherds, 
did not come upon them unexpectedly; but had been expressly foretold by 
an oracle: according to Moses, the oppressive tyranny, under which the 
Israelites groaned during the same period, could not have come upon them 
unexpectedly; for it had been expressly foretold to their ancestor Abra¬ 
ham by an immediate communication from God \ 

Now, if we put all these different matters together, we cannot reasonably 
doubt, that the 106 years, mentioned by Herodotus, are the 106 years, 
mentioned by Eusebius as the duration of the pastoral tyranny; that ibis 
period of 106 years is the period of that second pastoral tyranny, which, as 
we learn from Manetho, was exercised by the Shepherd-kings when they 
returned into Egypt by the invitation of Osarsiph; and that the period of 
the second pastoral tyranny, which is thus identified with the 106 years of 
Herodotus and Eusebius, must also be identified with the period of Israel- 
itish bondage. 

Hence, then we gather a very important fact, which decidedly proves, 
agreeably to a prior conclusion, that the new king who knezv not Joseph 

pyramids were reared in the space of 78 years and 4 months : and Herodotus mentions, 
that ihe construction of the road for conveying the materials occupied 12f years. The 
whole time therefore, consumed on those enormous fabrics, was about 91 years: and 10t> 
years was the length of the second pastoral dynasty. See Hales’s Chron. vol. i. p. 380, 

381. vol. iii. p. 4G0. Dr. Hales rightly ascribes the building of the pyramids to the 
Shepherd-kings. 

1 Numb. xi. 5. 


* Gen. xv. 13—17- 
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book vi. was the head of a foreign dynasty, not a native Egyptian sovereign. 
Though Scripture mentions only the oppression of the Israelites, it is abun¬ 
dantly clear from profane history that the Mizraim were equally oppressed: 
for, had the former been the sole victims, the Egyptians in the time of 
Herodotus could not have held the tyrants in such detestation as to refuse 
even to pronounce their names; neither can any reason be assigned for the 
origin of a story, told alike by that writer and by Manetho, which exhibits 
the Egyptians themselves as having once smarted under a most intolerable 
domination. But, if both the Israelites and the Egyptians were oppressed, 
and that too in the self-same manner; their oppressor, agreeably to the 
testimony of Manetho, must have been a foreigner: and that foreigner was 
clearly the new king; who was naturally, as such, unacquainted with 
Joseph. 

This conclusion, which wholly exculpates the Mizraim from tyrannizing 
over the Israelites as they have long most erroneously been thought to have 
done, will serve as a key to certain passages of Scripture, which without it 
are of less easy explication. 

One of the precepts of Moses is, Thou shaft not abhor an Egyptian: 
and the alleged reason is, Because thou wast a stranger in his land'. 
Now this must appear not a little extraordinary to any one, who under¬ 
stands the history of the Israclitish bondage as it has commonly been 
understood. The chosen people might indeed be forbidden to abhor an 
Egyptian, on the broad principle of the forgiveness of injuries: but it seems 
very strange, that the prohibition should be made to rest on such a basis 
as the present; that they should be charged not to hate an Egyptian, be¬ 
cause they had suffered from him a most iniquitous oppression. The mat¬ 
ter however becomes perfectly intelligible, when the real state of the case 
is known. So far from having been ill treated by the friendly Mizraim, the 
Israelites from first to last had experienced nothing but kindness from them: 
for, instead of being the oppressors of Clod's people, they had themselves 
groaned under the very same intolerable yoke. 

Accordingly we find another precept of the law specially built upon this 


•* Deut. xxiii. 7< 
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which 'vc have just seen elucidated: and it may be observed, that, with¬ 
out such elucidation, the additional precept involves a singularly glaring 
contradiction. An Ammonite and a Moabite was never to enter into the 
congregation of the Lord ; even the lapse of ten generations could not 
render them admissible. Do we inquire the reason of this rigorous exclu¬ 
sion? it was professedly the evil treatment which the Israelites had received 
at their hands. But the children of an Egyptian might freely enter into 
the Lord’s congregation, so early as the third descent: and why? Because 
Israel teas a stranger in his land, where yet oppression was accumulated 
upon oppression Here it is plain, that, according to the usual mode of 
understanding the history of God’s people in Egypt, the identical reason, 
which is alleged for the eternal exclusion of an Ammonite or a Moabite, 
is adduced for the admission of an Egyptian in the third generation: the 
former were to be abominated and for ever shut out, because they mal¬ 
treated the Israelites; the latter was to be cherished and received as a 
brother after a short prescribed interval, still because he also had mal¬ 
treated the chosen race. But, let the history be rightly explained, and 
every contradiction vanishes. Under an imperfect dispensation, which re¬ 
quired an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, the injuries of Moab and 
Ammon were never to be forgotten: but again, on the other hand, the fos¬ 
tering friendship of the ever kind and hospitable Mizraim was eternally to 
be remembered and ret/uited. 

In my own judgment, such little incidental particulars as these afford 
some of the strongest attestations to the perfect veracity of Moses. 

7- It will not have escaped the reader, that, in pursuing this topic, we 
have been curiously, perhaps unexpectedly, led to ascertain both the age 
and the builders of the pyramids. 

We find, that the architects of them were the Shepherd-kings of the 
second pastoral dynasty, and that the drudges whom they employed in the 
work were the Israelites and the native Mizraim. With this aarces the 
remarkable testimony of Herodotus. We learn from him, that the Egyp¬ 
tians distinguished the pyramids by the name of the shepherd Philitis; who, 


1 Deut. xxiii. 3—C, 7—8. 
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kook vi. at the time of their construction, fed his cattle in their vicinity Nothing, 
that has been said concerning the religious use of the pyramids, need make 
us reject the declaration, that the vaults beneath them were designed for 
the sepulchres of their founders ; since we have seen, how decidedly fune¬ 
real was the worship of the ancients: I may therefore be allowed to con¬ 
sider a not unimportant assertion of Diodorus, relative to the burial of the 
princely architects. He mentions, that their bodies were not deposited in 
the vaults constructed for them, but that they were interred by the care of 
their friends in some obscure place \ The reason, which he assigns for 
the circumstance, is indeed their dread of being exhumed and treated with 
indignity by their exasperated subjects: but I am much inclined to sus¬ 
pect, that we have here a disguised allusion to the awful catastrophe of the 
last Shepherd-sovereign. We read, that, after the tremendous reflux of 
the sea which overwhelmed Pharaoh and his host beneath its waves, the 
Israelites beheld their enemies thrown up dead on the shore 5 . Thus igno- 
miniously was one at least of the regal architects of the pyramids deprived 
of his anticipated funereal honours; a disgrace of no small magnitude, 
when we recollect the high importance attached by the ancients to a well- 
ordered and decorous sepulture 4 . 

V. Our next inquiry must be, who were those Shepherd-kings that acted 
so conspicuous a part in Egypt, and whence they came. 

1. It appears from Manctho, that the native Mizrahi) called them Huc- 
Sos or royal Shepherds: this name therefore we may reasonably conclude 
to have been a translation of the title, by which the foreigners distinguished 
themselves in their own dialect. We further learn from Manetho, that 
they invaded Egypt from the east, so that they must have come out of 
Asia; and lie adds, that some believed them to have been Arabs 5 . This 
opinion however was by no means universal: for Africnnus says, that they 
were Phoeniccs or Phcnicians 6 . It appears also, as we may collect from 
Tacitus, that they were supposed to be Ethiopians: for, as they were ex¬ 
pelled synchronically with the Israelites, and as the Israelites from the cir- 

’ Herod. I list. lib. ii. c. I2fi. 1 Diod. Itibl. lib. i. p. , r >8. 3 Dcut. xiv. SO. 

4 See Append. Tab. IV. s Joseph, coni. Apion. lib. i. $ U. 6 Synccll. Chronog. p. (JI. 
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cumstance of their often being confounded with them were imagined by 
some to be of Ethiopic origin ; the plain inference is, that that origin was 
ascribed to the Shepherds \ If then they were Ethiopians, since we arc 
assured by Manctho that they came out of the east and not from the south, 
they must have emigrated from the Asiatic and not from the African Ethi¬ 
opia. In addition to these particulars, we are told by Herodotus, that the 
Egyptians called the pyramids by the name of the shepherd Philitis ; who, 
during the time of their construction, fed his cattle in those regions 1 . Now, 
since we know that the Shepherds were once sovereigns of Egypt and that 
they were the architects of the pyramids, the shepherd Philitis, if we esteem 
him a single person, must have been one of their number: and, since he 
communicated his name to the pyramids, he must, still on the supposition 
of his being an individual, have been either the king or at least one of the 
most eminent of the Shepherd-warriors. But it seems more probable, that 
Philitis was no single person: whence we may infer, that the Shepherds, 
who built the pyramids, who on that account naturally communicated their 
distinctive appellation to them, and who by the Mizraim were called Hue - 
Sos, were designated also among themselves by another title the sound of 
which Herodotus expressed by the word Philitis. 

Thus we gather, that the Shepherd-kings were Arabs or Pbenicians or 
Ethiopians or Philitim, who invaded Egypt from the east or out of Asia: 
so that, if our information be accurate, the Pbenicians and the Philitim, 
though sometimes styled Arabs, will be of the same race as the oriental 
Ethiopians ; in other words, they will be Cushim or Scuths from some part 
of that vast country, which the Hindoos style Cttsha-dwip within, and which 
in its largest sense extends from the shore of the Mediterranean and the 
mouths of the Nile to Serhind on the very borders of India 5 . We shall 
presently see, that our information is perfectly accurate. 

2. In defiance of ancient history, the Pbenicians have in general most 
pertinaciously been declared to be Canaanites: whence the prediction of 
servitude, which belongs only to the latter, has been erroneously extended 
to the former also. The Pbenicians however were assuredly Cushim or 

* Tacit. Hist. lib. v. c. 2. * Herod. Hist. lib. ii. c. 128. 3 Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p 54% 

Pag. Idol. vol. in. 4 B 
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Asiatic Ethiopians: and, as the fathers of the Shepherd-kings, they must 
have migrated westward prior to the birth of Abraham. Herodotus in¬ 
forms us, that they were colonists from the borders of the Erythrfcan sea or 
Indian ocean: Strabo mentions Sidonians on the Persian gulph, as being 
the ancestors of the western Sidonians; though some, without sufficient 
reason, appear to have disputed such descent: and Trogus distinctly inti¬ 
mates, that, although tlrey came direct to Palestine from what he calls the 
Assyrian lake meaning evidently the Persian gulph, their original settle¬ 
ments were not upon the coasts of that sea; on the contrary, they had first 
left their native soil, which must therefore have lain either to the east or 
to the north-east of those settlements, when they built Sidon upon the 
shore of the Erythrfean sea'. Hence we must conclude them to have come 
to the Persian gulph either from the region of the Indian Caucasus or from 
the Indian peninsula, before they emigrated from the Persian gulph to Pa¬ 
lestine. The testimony of Pliny and Dionysius is still to the same effect: 
the former brings the Tyrians from the Erythrean or Indian sea; and the 
latter declares, that they were of a common stock with the oriental Ery- 
threans *. 

When they settled in the west, they gave the name of Sidon to one of 
their principal towns. This was done, according to the universal practice 
of new colonists : for they had left behind them another Sidon, which their 
family had built on the coast of the Indian ocean ; and, from the more 
ancient town, the more modern evidently received its appellation. !\Iany 
have thought, that the Phenician Sidon took its name from the eldest son 
of Canaan : but this is a mistake; for the settlers brought the word with 
them from the east, and Trogus informs us that in their language it signi¬ 
fied a fish ’. It related to the great object of their worship; whom, as wc 
learn from Sanchoniatho, they indifferently called Si ton and Dagon. So 
that, if they found a town already built on the shore of the Mediterranean 
and previously called by the name of the Canaanitish Sidon, which I think 
very doubtful; they clearly retained the appellation, not out of respect to 

■ Ilerod. Hist. lib. i. c. 1. Slrab. (Jcog. lib. xvi. p. 781. Just. Hist, lib. xviii. c. 3. 

* I'lin. Nat. Hist. lib. iv. p. 230. Dion, l’ericj;. vcr. 005, 000. 

» Just. Hibt. lib. xviii. c. 3. 
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that patriarch, but because it happened to coincide with the familiar title c UAF * v * 
of their fish-god. 

We do not find them mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures by the name 
of Phanakim or Phcnicians: but we may observe the elements of that de¬ 
nomination in the title of a very warlike tribe, which struck no small terror 
into the hearts of the cowardly Israelites. The Anakim were certainly not 
Canaanitcs, for they appear not in the very full enumeration of that family 
which is given us by Moses 1 : and, as we can find no more than two pro¬ 
perly distinct races of men in Palestine when it was first visited by Abra¬ 
ham, and as the Anakim were not Canaanites, they must have belonged to 
the Phenician stock; whence it is not improbable, that the word Phanakim 
was formed from Anakim by the addition of a servile prefix which denotes 
the *. 

In the time of Abraham, we may observe the two races generically de¬ 
scribed under the appellations of the Canaanite and the Perizzite } . Now, 
as the Perizzites were not of the house of Canaan 4 , as the various tribes of 
the Canaanites are more than once distinctly enumerated, as we find seve¬ 
ral other tribes not specified in this enumeration, and as all the inhabitants 
of the land are succinctly mentioned under the generic titles of the Ca- 
naanitc and the Perizzite; we may safely pronounce those, who are not 
of the Canaanitish, to be of the Peresian stock. But the Canaanites were 
the primitive Sidonim (probably dispossessed by the Cuthic Sidonians from 
the Erythr^an sea), the Hittites, the Jebusites, the Amorites, the Girga- 
sites, the Hivites, the Arkites, the Sinites, the Arvadites, the Zemarites, 
and the Hamathitcs s . Hence, as we have no authority for pronouncing 
any other tribes to be of the house of Canaan, and as we know from posi¬ 
tive testimony that there was another distinct race of men in the land who 
were the brethren of the Egyptian Shepherd-kings; we may determine, that 
the name of Perizzite, as a generic appellation, comprehended the Anakim 
(whence the title Phanakim), the Rephaim, the Zuzim, the Emim, the 

• Gen. X. 15—18. 

* It is a curious circumstance, that to this day India is called by the Tatars AnakaJc, 
and by the Thibetians Anotikhenk. Asiat. Res. vol. ix. p. 13. 

J Gen. xiii. 7. 4 See Gen. x. 15—18. 
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book vr. Zanzummim, the Horim, the Kenim, the Kenizzim, and the Cadmonmi. 
All these were of the Phcnician or Ethiopic stock, emigrants from the 
shores of the Erythr&an sea, but originally emigrants from a region lying 
either to the east or to the north-east of maritime Babylonia. Hence we 
find their general name'of Perizzite, though disguised by our English mode 
of writing it, essentially the same as the oriental Persi or Parsi or Farsi or 
Persian: the same also, allowing for the regular interchange of the s and 
the t or (l, as the Parada , pronounced Parad, of the Institutes of Menu; 
in which ancient book, the tribe, distinguished by that appellation, is de¬ 
clared to be allied by blood to the Cuttree or war-caste and to be of the 
same great house as the Sacas and the Chusas. 

The members of the Peresian family lost none of their military’ - prowess 
by a transplantation to the south-west. Like their brethren, the Goths or 
Scythians of the north-west, they were a most warlike race; who in Egypt 
easily subjugated the Mizraim, and who in Palestine are described as 
being of a towering stature far superior to that of the less martial Cunaan- 
ites. Agreeably to these testimonies, we find a distinct tradition among 
the Phcnicians that their ancestors had conquered Egypt. Sanchoniatho 
mentions, that Cronus or Ilus, the masculine Ila of the Indo-Scythians, 
marched from Phenicia into the south, where he reduced the land of Egypt 
and gave it to the god Taut or Buddha \ This is merely a poetical mode 
of relating an historical fact, agreeably to the notions and the usages of 
the ancient pagans. Each new colony marched out under the special 
guidance of the oracular ark-god ; and to his agency, as an imaginary 
leader, every victory was ascribed. Hence the Goths arc said to have 
marched.into the west under the direction of Woden, by whom we must 
understand cither the fatidical great father or a prince who claimed to be 
an incarnation of him: and hence, when Ilus conquers Egypt and gives it 
to Taut, the plain English of the matter is, that the Phcnician Buddhists 
subjugated that country and introduced into it the worship of their favourite 
Southic god \ The conquest in question was doubtless that elfcctcd by 

1 Sancli. npud Euscb. Pircp. Evan. lib. i. c. 10. 

a Of these Phcnician Shepherds, Conon lruly says, lhai they once possessed the empire 
of Asia, and that they made Egyptian Thebes their capital. Conon. Narrat. xxxvii. p. 279* 
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the Shepherds, whose dynasty is thence rightly said by Africanus to have 
consisted of Phenicians : and we may now perceive the reason, why the 
predominating superstition of Egypt was so violently persecuted by them. 
Being of the number of the Scuthic seccders whom the Institutes of Menu 
thence pronounces to be excommunicated, they had not, at the period of 
the invasion, adopted the multifarious idolatry of Ionism, but adhered to 
the more simple Scythism or Buddhism of their ancestors. Accordingly, 
like their brethren the Persians in after ages when they invaded Greece 
under Xerxes, they destroyed the images and demolished the covered tem¬ 
ples of the Ionizing Mizraim : for as yet, though they subsequently fell into 
rank outward idolatry, they worshipped their god Buddha or Woden or 
Taut, who was the same as Dagon or Siton, by the sole inward operation 
of the mind. Such conduct appeared to the Mizraim, as the very height 
of impiety: and their writers did not fail to stigmatize it accordingly. 

3. Since the great father was worshipped among the Phenicians by the 
name of Dagon, and since lie was also venerated among the Philistines by 
the same appellation, we are naturally led to suspect, that these two na¬ 
tions were of a common origin : and, since we have further learned that the 
Shepherd-kings were Phenicians, and since from Herodotus we have seen 
reason to conjecture that the pastoral warriors whom the Egyptians called 
Huc-Sos were in their own dialect styled Philitim; we arc additionally led 
to guess, that these Philitim were no other than the Philistim so frequently 
mentioned in Holy Scripture. This however will be no belter than a mere 
vague conjecture, unless it can be shewn, both that the Philistim were once 
in Egypt, and that they were of the same great house as the'Phenicians. 

In the days of Abralmm, the Philistim can barely be said to have had 
even a footing in the land of Canaan ; which yet, so early as the exodus 
had received from them its well known appellation of Paleset/i or Pales¬ 
tine '. Bcer-sheba, where Abraham made a covenant with the Philistthm 
prince Abimelech, though situated at the very southern extremity of the 
Holy Land, was not then reputed to be within the territories of the Philis- 

Their ancestors founded the vast Iranian monarchy; and they themselves, under the name 
of Palli or Huc-Sos, conquered the whole of Egypt. 

1 Esod. xv 11. 
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book vi. tim : for, after the king had there conversed with the patriarch, he is stated 
to have returned into the land of the Philistim, an expression which neces¬ 
sarily implies that Beer-sheba was not in that land; and Abraham appears 
to have followed him, for we are immediately afterwards told that he so¬ 
journed in the Philistines land many days *. Now, as the Philistim at a 
subsequent period spread themselves up the sea-coast as high as Ekron, so 
that Becr-sheba became one of the most southerly towns of their dominions; 
the progress of their settlements must have been from south to north: in 
other words, they must either have come out of Egypt, or out of that isth¬ 
mian tract of country which lies between Egypt proper and Palestine. 
Hence it will follow, that the land of the Philistim, into which Abimelech 
returned from Beer-sheba, must have been a region situated on the eastern 
side of the Nile. But this was the identical scitc of Auaris or Goshen; 
and Auaris or Goshen was the principal strong-hold of the Philitim or 
Shepherd-kings. We seem therefore almost inevitably brought to the con¬ 
clusion, that the land of the Philistim in the time of Abraham was the land 
of Auaris, and consequently that the Philistim and the Philitim were one 
and the same people. In this case, Abimelech, or his son, who in the days 
of Isaac is represented as being lord of Gerar, must have been, as indeed 
the history sufficiently implies, a petty Philistean prince; who was a feuda¬ 
tory to the Pharaoh of Egypt: for, during the entire lives of Abraham and 
Isaac, Egypt was subject to the first dynasty of the Shepherd-kings; whose 
chief was of course the Pharaoh for the time being. 

Agreeably to such a conclusion, we are positively assured in Scripture, 
both that the Philistim did come out of Egypt, and that by descent they 
were Cuthim: so that they at once emigrated from the same country, and 
were members of the same great Ethiopic house, as the pastoral Philitim or 
Phenicians; a proof of identity, than which a stronger cannot be afforded. 

Moses informs us, that the Philistim came out of the Casluhim 1 : and 
Jeremiah speaks of them, as being the remnant of the land of Caphtor } . 
But Cash ill and Caphtor were two of the sons of Mizr: so that, as the 
Philistim came out of their country, they must undoubtedly have coinc out 


' Cm. xxi. 32—31. 
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of the land of Egypt; and, as the history of Abimcleeh’s converse with v * 
Abraham necessarily leads us to plaee the 'Philistim of that period on the 
eastern bank of the Nile, the settlements ofCasluh and Caphtor must have 
been in the same tract of country 

I am fully aware, that the expression, which Moses uses respecting the 
Philistim when he details the children of Mizr, is in itself ambiguous : for 
the phrase, out of whom came the Philistim, may import either genealogical 
descent or local emigration. I know likewise, that Boehart and Wells and 
other writers have understood it in the former of these senses: whence they 
ascribe the Philistim to the house of Mizr, through the line of Casluh. It 
may therefore be reasonably said, that, although an emigration of the Phi¬ 
listim from Egypt into the south of the Holy Land will equally be proved 
in whatever sense the ambiguous expression of Moses be understood ; yet 
we arc not warranted in positively denying their genealogical descent from 
the Casluhim and consequently from the patriarch Mizr, unless it can be 
distinctly shewn from some other quarter that they arc the children of a 
different patriarch. Then indeed, but not until then, we may safely pro¬ 
nounce, that the phrase in question must, in the passage before us, denote 
local emigration; and therefore that it cannot, in that passage, denote gene¬ 
alogical descent. 

The justice of such an allegation is readily admitted: hence, before I 
can decidedly set aside the mode of interpretation preferred by Boehart and 
Wells, it is incumbent upon me to prove, that the Philistim were not de¬ 
scended from Mizr hut from an entirely different ancestor. 

Now the proof required is very curiously furnished by the prophet Amos. 

Arc ye not as the children of the Cushim unto me, O children of Israel? 
saith the Lord. Have I not brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt, 
and the Philistim from Caphtor x ? In the first clause of this passage, 

Amos generally intimates, that the children of Israel are unto God as the 
children of the Cushim, or that in some remarkable feature of their his- 

1 Dcut. ii. 23. 

1 Amos ix. 7. The prophet adds, amt Aram from Kir. How the Arameans here 
spoken of were Cushim, no Jess than ilieir brethren the Philistim, lias already been shewn. 

See above, book vi. c. 2. § VI. 2. (2). 
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book vi. tory the Cushim closely resemble the Israelites: in the second, he at once 
verifies his general assertion and points out the particular mode in which 
they did resemble each other, by declaring, that, as the Israelites were 
brought nationally out of Egypt, so the Philistim were brought nationally 
from Caphtor. Here the important fact, of the national emigration of the 
Philistim out of a certain district in the land of Egypt, is distinctly asserted: 
and yet the Philistim themselves, as the tenor of the whole passage abun¬ 
dantly shews, are declared to be by descent, not Mizraim, but Cushim. 
For, as the general assertion of the prophet respects the similitude between 
the Cushim and the Israelites, and as the particular explication of that 
assertion is borrowed from the national emigration of the Israelites com¬ 
pared with the national emigration of the Philistim : it is obvious, that the 
assertion is no way made good, unless we conclude the Philistim to be a 
branch of the Cushim. The Israelites, in short, are declared to resemble 
the Cushim ; because both the Israelites and the Philistim had nationally 
emigrated from one country to another. But this circumstance affords no 
proof whatsoever of a resemblance between the Cushim and the Israelites, 
if the Philistim be of a different family from the Cushim. The Philistim 
then, being Cushim, cannot be Mizraim : and, if they be not Mizraim, 
their coming out of the Casluhim cannot mean genealogical descent: but, 
if it do not mean genealogical descent, it can only mean local emigra¬ 
tion. 

Thus we find, that the Philistim were members of the house of Cush, and 
yet that they were likewise emigrants from a district in Egypt. Such being 
the case, they must previously have invaded Egypt; otherwise, they could 
not have conic out of it: and, as they were Cushim, they must have migrated 
into the land of the Mizraim from a land of Cush. But we read not of 
any early invasion of Egypt, save by the Shepherd-kings from the east: 
and these Shepherd-kings both called themselves in their own dialect Phi- 
li/im, and chiefly occupied that identical region on the eastern side of the 
Nile which in the days of .Abraham was also occupied by the Philistim'. 

’ Dr. llalcs rightly judges llic Philistim lo bo llie same as the Pali, and understands 
llieir coining out from Casluh and Caphtor precisely as I do. Anal, ol Chron. vo). iii. 
ji. f56,'157. vol. i. |>. 121. vol. ii. p. 157. 
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Hence, I think, we have as direct a proof as can well be desired, that the chap. v. 
pastoral Philitim and the scriptural Philistim were the same people: and 
with this result every incidental particular will be found minutely to cor¬ 
respond. 

The Philitim nationally evacuated the land of Auaris, before the de¬ 
scent of Jacob, and again a second time syncbronically with the exodus of 
the Israelites: the Philistim, in the days of Abraham, were merely on the 
outskirts of the Holy Land, stretching from its frontier to the precise terri¬ 
tory occupied by the Philitim; but, when the Israelites emerged from the 
wilderness, they had successfully invaded and exterminated the whole nation 
of the Avim The Philitim, when they originally seized upon Egypt, had 
come out of the east; and, since they are identified with the Phenicians who 
are declared to have been emigrants from the Asiatic Cusha-dwip, they 
must likewise have specially come out of the oriental land of Cush: the 
Philistim, since they have been proved to be members of the house of Cush, 
must similarly have come out of the eastern Cusha-dwip or Ethiopia; for 
they could not have come out of the African Cusha-dwip, because, at the 
period of the first pastoral irruption into Egypt (as we shall presently see), 

Cush had no settlements in Africa. The Philitim had invaded Egypt be¬ 
fore the birth of Abraham; as appears from reckoning back the 511 years 
of their domination from their final expulsion at the epoch of the exodus : 
the Philistim had done the same; as appears from their only hovering on 
the outskirts of the land of Canaan, while their territory stretched from 
thence to the frontiers of Egypt, in the day that Abraham conversed with, 
their king Abimelech. The Philitim, at this precise period, occupied a 
district on the eastern side of the Nile: the Philistim did the same. The 
Philitim retired into the Holy Land, when driven out of Egypt: the Phi¬ 
listim did the same. The Philitim had retired thither previous to the arrival 
of the Israelites from the desert: the Philistim had still done the same. 

J he Philitim are declared to be a branch of the Phenicians, who came out 
of the Asiatic Cusha-dwip: the Philistim, who have been proved to be 
Asiatic Cushiin, and who were notoriously devoted to the service of the god. 

1 Deut. ii. 23. 
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book vi. Dagon, arc plainly one people with the Phanakim or Cuthico-Punic wor¬ 
shippers of that same deity; consequently, they are one people also with 
the Philitim. Lastly, the two names, Philitim and Philisthn, are palpably 
the same: and of this eastern title, since Herodotus describes Philitis as 
being a shepherd, we may reasonably conjecture, that the Mizraimic word 
1Ihc-Sos was a translation. So that, whether we attend to origin or to 
name, to chronology or to locality, we are alike compelled to identify the 
Philitim or the Shepherd-kings with the Philist&an emigrants from Caphtor. 
But, if the Shepherd-kings be the same as the Philistim, they must have 
been of the house of Cush. And this will exactly agree with their declared 
identity with the Phenicians: for the Phcnicians, who were of a kindred 
origin with the Cuthic Philistim, were emigrants from the oriental Cusha- 
dwip or Ethiopia. 

Thus at length we perceive the strict accuracy of those ancient testimo¬ 
nies, with which we set out. It was gathered from different writers, that 
the Shepherd-kings came out of the cast, that they were Phenicians by de¬ 
scent, that they were also Ethiopians or Cushim, and that they were pro¬ 
perly distinguished by the name of Philitim though the native Mizraim 
called them IIuc-Sos. Each of these particulars has been found to be true. 
The pastoral Philitim were the scriptural Philistim, who were a branch of 
the house of Cush : and they are accordingly identified with the Phanakim 
or Phenicians, who were brethren of the Philistim, and who came out of 
the eastern Ethiopia or Cusha-dwip within. 

4. We have seen however, that this martial people came into Palestine 
by two successive emigrations; the first from the north-east, the second 
from the south-west: and the remembrance of these has been so distinctly 
preserved, that we shall be enabled both to trace their precise route and to 
ascertain the country whence they originally proceeded. 

To Palestine they travelled from the shores of the ErythiLan sea, and 
chiefly from that part of it which bears the name of the Persian git/ph : 
but, as Trogus assures us, they had previously travelled to the shores of the 
Erythrean sea from what he emphatically calls their native soil, being con¬ 
strained to leave it by some dreadful earthquakes \ Now, as these Cushim 


1 Just. Hist. lib. xviii. c. 3. 
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are not described as returning to their native soil when they again emigrated ciur. v. 
to the north-west, that native soil must evidently have been situated to the 
cast or the north-east of their settlement on the Erythrean sea. Hence, 
in the first instance, they must have come, either out of the peninsula of 
India, or out of that high land at the sources of the Indus and the Ganges 
which has ever been occupied by those, whom the Greeks called Indo- 
Scuths and whom the Hindoos still denominate Chasas or Chusas. 

To decide this alternative will not be very diflicult. The Institutes of 
Menu pronounce the Chusas to be an excommunicated branch of the Cut- 
tree or military caste. But the Cuttrces are certainly descendants of the 
llabylonic Cuthim of Nimrod : for the early history of Ilindostnn is in truth 
the early history of Iran. The Chusas therefore, being a branch of the 
Cuttrees, must also be Cuthim : and, accordingly, they yet claim for their 
ancestor the patriarch Chusa or Cusha, who is described as the grandson 
of the ark-preserved Menu and as the near kinsman of Misr and llama. 

Now the Philitim or Phenicians or Shepherd-kings were likewise, as we 
have seen, Cushim. Hence, as they must originally have emigrated either 
from lower India or from the Indian Caucasus, we may safely, I think, de¬ 
termine the latter region to have been the native soil mentioned by Trogus. 

The Gothic Shepherds therefore were Chusas, or (as the Greeks would call 
them) Indo-Scuths, from the oriental Cash-Ghar or Coh-Cash or Caucasus; 
for each of these words alike denotes the mountain of Cush. They were 
consequently Scythians of Touran, as contradistinguished from the Scythians 
of Iran: and every part of their conduct demonstrates them to have been 
a branch of those Cuthic secedcrs, who adhered to Buddhism and whom 
their Iranian brethren viewed as outcasts. The religion of Egypt was the 
same as that of Babylonia and Ilindostan : it was that more complex mo¬ 
dification of idolatry, which may be denominated lonism or Brahmenism or 
Osirism. If then the invading Shepherds had been Cuthim of Iran, they 
would not have contumeliously interrupted the established worship of the 
Mizraim : but such interruption was precisely in character with the Cuthim 
of Touran, who had seceded from their brethren expressly on account of 
their dislike of the Ionic superstition, and who were thence declared to be 
an unclean and excommunicated race. Such being the origin of the Phi- 
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»ook vr. litim, it seems most probable, that, in their progress westward, they would 
first descend from Caucasus followinc the course of the Indus; in which 
precise line of country Dionysius accordingly places those whom he calls 
the southern Scythians 1 : that they would next skirt the shores of the 
Erythr&an ocean and the Persian gulph, until they reached the mouth of 
the Euphrates : and that, finally circuiting by the ordinary route the great 
Arabian desert, they would enter from the north the land to which they 
ultimately communicated the name of Palestine, and thence invade Egypt 
by way of the isthmus. This seems to be the route very plainly marked 
out by those writers, who bring the Phenicians from the east: and we shall 
presently find, that various circumstances will arise to attest their accuracy. 

When expelled from Egypt, they a second time migrated into Palestine : 
and then of course their progress was from the south, as it had heretofore 
been from the north. 

.5. As the Cuthic Phenicians or Philitim, when’ they left their native soil, 
marched first from the Indian Caucasus to the shore of the Erythr&an sea, 
and afterwards round the Persian gulph to Palestine and thence to Egypt; 
it is manifest, that their route must have been directly through Chaldba and 
the southern provinces of the great Iranian empire. Here therefore a 
question arises, how they could not only accomplish such an expedition, 
but in the course of it even build cities and form permanent settlements at 
the head of the Persian gulph. These actions necessarily imply, that, 
when they left their native Caucasus, they effected a conquest of Chaldea 
and the south of Iran, violently wresting those districts for a time at least 
from the reigning head of the Cuthico-Assyrian empire. 

With such a conclusion the ancient chronological documents, that have 
been handed down to us by Africanus and Synccllus, perfectly agree : 
and they will likewise serve to throw light upon the remark of Manetho, 
that the Shepherd-kings were occasionally thought to be Arabs from the 
east. 

We have seen, that the Scythic or Iranian empire, from Nimrod to 
Thouus Concolerus, lasted 14 ( J5 or (in the round number of Justin) about 


1 Diou. Pcricg. vcr. 108G—1091. Scliol. in loc. 
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fifteen centuries : and we have further seen, that, during this period, it was chap. 
governed by two successive dynasties apparently of the same Cuthic family; 
the first reigning 190 years, and the second reigning 1305 years'. Now 
we are told, that, at the close of the first dynasty, when in the days of Serug 
the original Scythic name and succession terminated, a dynasty of six Ara¬ 
bian kings reigned for the space of 215 years over Chaldfea; which country 
therefore they must of course have wrested from its former lords \ Such 
being the case, as the Cuthic empire commenced at Babel in the year 613 
after the flood, and as the first Cuthic dynasty reigned 190 years, the Arab 
princes, who made themselves masters of Chaldfca at the extinction of that 
dynasty, must have begun to reign in the year after the flood 803 : and, as 
they continued to reign in Chaldea 215 years, the year 1018 after the 
flood must have witnessed their expulsion or subjugation by the Cuthico- 
Assyrian emperors of the second dynasty. Hence it appears, that these 
Arabs governed Chaldea during the space which intervenes between the 
years 803 and 1018 after the flood. But the Phenician Shepherd-kings, 
who are sometimes said to have been Arabs from the east, invaded Egypt 
6 years before the birth of Abraham ; and Abraham was born in the year 
after the flood 942 : the Shepherds therefore must have invaded Egypt in 
the year 936 after the same epoch. These Shepherds however have been 
traced to Palestine from the Indian Caucasus, by the route of Chaldfea and 
the shores of the Erythrfcan sea; which districts they must have held for a 
considerable time, for we find them even building cities there. But the Arabs 
held Chaldea from the year 803 to the year 1018 after the flood : and the 
Phenician Shepherds, who had previously come out of that identical coun¬ 
try, invaded Egypt in the year 936; that is to say, 133 years after the sub¬ 
jugation of Chaldea by the Arabs, and 82 years before they lost the sove¬ 
reignty of that country. From this statement therefore it is manifest, that 
the Arabs must have been lords of Chald&a at the very time when the Phe¬ 
nician Shepherds were building cities and firmly establishing themselves 
round the head of the Persian gulph. Hence, as the Arab princes and the 
Phenician Shepherds were masters of the very same country at the very 


* Vide supra c. 2. § III. 
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book vi. same time, it will inevitably follow, that they were one and the same 
people under different names. Accordingly, as the conquerors of Chald&a 
are spoken of under the name of Arabs ; so we learn from Manctho, that 
the Shepherd-kings of Egypt were thought by some to have likewise been 
Arabs. 

And now the progress of these oriental invaders, from the Indian Cau¬ 
casus through the southern provinces of Iran, will be easily accounted for. 
Descending from their native mountains, they had subjugated Chaldea at 
the close of the first Cuthic dynasty of the great Assyrian empire: and, 
while some of them remained in the land which they had thus gained by the 
sword; others, advancing westward round the Arabian desert and then 
passing southward through the entire extent of the country which was first 
colonized by the descendants of Canaan, appeared at length on the eastern 
frontier of Egypt \ 

How they came to be styled Arabs, can only be a matter of conjecture: 
they most probably received the name from the circumstance of their ap¬ 
pearing to the people of the west to issue out of the northern parts of the 
Arabian desert. Under this appellation however, we more than once find 
them mentioned by the ancients. The Shepherd-kings, as we have seen, 
were indifferently said to be Arabs and Phenicians : the associates of Cad¬ 
mus, in an exactly similar manner, wore variously denominated Phenicians 
and Arabs 1 : and the allies of Ninus, the founder of the second Cnlhico- 
Assyriau dynasty, are said to have been certain Arabs ; who, conjointly 
with him, subjugated the province of Babylonia 3 . This occurred at the ex¬ 
tinction of the first dynasty: and these Arabs, who received Chaldea as 
their portion, were evidently those Phcnician or lndo-Scythic Shepherds, a 
branch of whom afterwards made themselves masters of Egypt under the 
name of IIuc-Sos or Patti. 

6*. If then the Philitim or Shepherd-kings really came out of northern 
India, we may naturally expect, that some remembrance of their emigration 
would be preserved both in the west and in the east. Nor shall we be dis- 

1 Sec Append. Tab. V. 1 Strab. Gcog. lib. vii. p. 321. lib x. p. 117. 

3 Diod. IJibl. lib. ii. p. 'JO. 
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appointed in our expectation : the notices of this memorable event shall be chap. 
considered in their order. 

(1.) In the west we find a belief decidedly prevalent, that a colony of 
Indians once settled in Egypt. 

Plutarch mentions, that Dionusus was supposed to have brought into that 
country, from the land of the Indians, the worship of the two bulls, deno¬ 
minated Apis and Osiris '. This worship indeed was already established in 
Egypt when the Shepherds invaded it : but the tradition docs not, on that 
account, the less prove the arrival of an Indian colony. In a similar 
manner, Diodorus informs us, that Osiris was by extraction an Indian \ 

His testimony I understand much in the same mode as that of Plutarch. 

Osiris or Isiris is no doubt the Indian Eswara : though perhaps his worship 
cannot in strict propriety be said to have been imported from India, for it 
rather seems to have been carried both west and east from the common 
centre of Babylonia. So likewise we are told, by Eustathius and Stephanus 
Byzantinus, that Egypt was once called Actia from a certain Indian prince 
named Actos or Ait 5 . Would we learn who the Indians were, of whom this 
Ait was the captain, we are taught by Eusebius, that certain Ethiopians or 
Cushim, leaving their original abode on the river Indus, formerly came and 
settled in Egypt 4 . Thus it appears, that the invading Indians were Cushim 
or Chusas from the region of the Indus; that is to say, from the identical 
region whence we have supposed the Ethiopic Shepherds to have migrated. 

These warriors so entirely subjugated the land of Egypt, that it was not only 
called Actia from their leader Aetos, but likewise Ethiopia or Chusistan 
from themselves: for Eustathius remarks, that it received this last name 
on account of its having been occupied by Ethiopians or Cushim J . But 
we know, that the aborigines of Egypt were Mizraim : hence it is ma¬ 
nifest, that these Cushim must have been those who came from the banks 
of the Indus; in other words, they must clearly be identified with the pas¬ 
toral Philitiin or Philistim, who accordingly arc declared by Amos to have 

* Plut. dc Isid. p. 362. * Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 17. 

3 Eustaih. in Dion. Perieg. ver. 239. Steph. Byzant. de Urb. 

* Euseb. Cliron. p. 26. * Eusth. in Dion. Perieg. ver. 239. 
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'• been Cushini and by the writers whom Tacitus consulted to have been 
Ethiopians. 

From Egypt, which was the first African Ethiopia, they penetrated south¬ 
ward, ascending the course of the Nile, into the region, which in modern 
geography exclusively bears that appellation. Then it was, that this more 
recent Ethiopia first became a nation : and, as the Hindoos style the Asiatic 
or primitive Ethiopia Cusha-dxvip within ; so they denominated the Nileotic 
or colonial Ethiopia Cusha-dxcip without. In Scripture they are each 
called the land of Cush from the great patriarch of the Scuths or Chusas ; 
though in our English translation, which has copied the Greek of the 
Seventy, they alike bear the name of Ethiopia. 

According to Eusebius, the Asiatic Cushini or Ethiopians planted them¬ 
selves in Egypt during the reign of Amenophis '. In this he perfectly 
agrees with Manetho, so far as their second irruption is concerned : for, as 
we have already seen, the Shepherds returned into Egypt while that iden¬ 
tical prince was on the throne. Thus we again find, that the Cushini of the 
Indus and the pastoral Philitim were the same people: for they are alike 
declared to have invaded Egypt during the sovereignty of Amenophis. I 
am inclined however to think, that they planted the Nileotic Ethiopia, 
while they first possessed the land of Egypt; and that the colonists retained 
this more southern region without being attacked by the Mizraim, when 
their brethren were driven out of Auaris. To this opinion I am led by the 
assertion of Manetho, that Amenophis, when his dominions were a second 
time invaded by the Shepherds, retired among the southern Ethiopians with 
whom he had long been in a state of amity. Now it is obvious, that there 
would have been no such nation then in existence if the Nileotic Ethiopia 
had been planted by the Cuthic Shepherds of the second dynasty : whence 
I argue, that it must have been planted by those of the first, previous to 
their expulsion from Auaris and long before the days of Amenophis. But, 
however this may be, it must clearly have been colonized by those same 
Cushim ; who, under the name of the Shepherd-kings, emigrated from the 
banks of the Indus, and thus invaded Egypt from the east. Such, accords 
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ingly, is the testimony of Plhlostratus : lie both mentions the migration, of cn^r. v. 
which I am treating; and he further informs us, that, until it took place, 
there was no such nation as that of the Ethiopians to the south of 
Egypt \ 

The Nileotie Ethiopians then were the children of the Asiatic, being a 
branch of those pastoral warriors who eaine from the Indian Caucasus and 
subjugated the Mizraim : and this relationship was well known and acknow¬ 
ledged by ancient writers. Herodotus very accurately distinguishes between 
the two chief nations of the Ethiopians ; those of Asia who were neighbours 
to the Indians, and those of Africa who were above Egypt. lie evidently 
considers them as the same race; as indeed both their common name of 
Cushim or Ethiopians, and every circumstance relative to them, abundantly 
prove: and he says, that they differed from each other only in their lan¬ 
guage and their hair. With respect to the former, I take it to have been 
rather a dialectical variation than a real difference, the natural eonsequenee 
of long separation *: and, as for the latter, it is sufficiently accounted for 
by the geographical situation of the two principal lands of Cush. The 
Asiatic Ethiopians, he remarks, had straight hair: while those of Africa 
had the thick woolly curled hair of the modern negro *. Such is the 
power of climate over the same race, that the olive-coloured Chusas of 
northern India have branched in their European settlements into the fair- 
complexioned Goths and Saxons : while, in their progress through Egypt 
into the burning regions of the torrid zone, they have darkened into the 
proverbially jetty Ethiopians. Agreeably to this alleged origin of the 
African Cushim, we often find them called Indians. Thus Polybius men¬ 
tions, that Hannibal, in passing the Rhone, lost all his Indians ; by whom 
we are plainly to understand, not natives of Ilindostan, but troops front the 
African Ethiopia *. Thus Elian tells us, that the Libyans were neighbours 
to the Indian*; an expression, which must doubtless be interpreted in the 


* Philos, in vit. Apoll. Tyan. lib. iii. c. 6. 

Thus no one doubts, that the German, the English, the Danish, the Swedish, and the 
Icelandic, are all branches of the Teutonic idiom: yet they are esteemed different lan m 
guages. 

3 Herod, lib. vii. c. 69, 70. 4 Polyb. lib. iii. p. 200. 
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same manner \ And thus Virgil places the Indians in the vicinity of the 
Egyptians and the Garamantians; accurately bestowing this appellation 
upon the Ethiopians of the Nile, not from the country which they then in¬ 
habited, but on account of their well-known descent from the Asiatic Indi\ 
Nor is this the only title, which proves their oriental extraction. It is a 
remarkable circumstance, that, for the most part, wherever we find the 
Cushim, \vc are sure to find a kindred tribe in close contact with them 
denominated Sacas from the god Saca or Buddha the great object of Scuthic 
veneration. To the north of India, we have the Chusas and the Saeas or 
(as they are sometimes called) the Sacasenas: further west, we have the 
Scuths and theSacre, so formidable to the Persians and so well known to the 
Greek geographers : and at length, in Europe, we have the familiar titles 
of the Goths anti the Saxons, whose progress from upper Persia and India 
has already been sufficiently traced. Now, as a branch of the same family 
conquered Egypt and planted the Nileotic Ethiopia under the name of the 
Shepherd kings, we shall not wonder to find in Africa those very appella¬ 
tions which have long been famous in Asia and in Europe. They, whom 
the Greeks chose to style Ethiopians, were always by themselves denomi¬ 
nated Cushim or Chusas or C’ulhs, as being the descendants of the patriarch 
Cush : and this is the title, by which they arc known both to the sacred 
writers, to the Arabs, and to the Hindoos. The Ethiopians then of upper 
Egypt were Cutlis: and it is a curious circumstance, that one of their 
tribes bore the name of Sachhu or (as the Masorites have thought proper to 
point the word) Suchim. They are mentioned with the Lubim, as forming 
part of the army of king Shishak : as they seem very evidently to be the 
same as the Grecizcd Scenites of Ptolemy, whom he places after the Elhiopic 
Memuoncs ’. If therefore we consider the sufficiently ascertained genealogy 
of the Nileotic Cnths or Goths, we can scarcely doubt, that these Sachim 
or Scenitic were the African brethren of the Sacas or Sacasenas or Sacanites 
of the Touranian Scythia and of the Saxe or Saxons who accompanied the 
Goths into Europe. 

’ iElian. do animal, lib. xvi. c. 33. 1 /Knckl. lib. viii. vcr. 7'l- lib. vi. vcr. 79i«. 

1 2 Clirun. xii. 3. l’tol. Gcojj. p. Ill, 
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Thus, in the west, we seem to have abundant evidence, that the Shop- cl,Ar ' v * 
herd-kings, who conquered Egypt and who first planted the Nileotic Ethi¬ 
opia, were Souths or Chusas ; that they migrated originally from the ex¬ 
tensive region of the Indian Caucasus; -and that they afterwards travelled, 
by way of Palestine, from the shores of the Erythr&an sea to the land of 
the Mizraim. Let us now turn to the east, and see whether we can there 
discover any vestiges of this remarkable emigration. 

(C.) In the east then we find, if possible, a more vivid recollection of it 
than in the west. 

Cusba-dwip within, according to the Hindoo geographers, is that vast 
tract of Asia, which contains the whole of Iran, but which additionally 
comprehends the Chusic settlements in the extensive range of the Indian 
Caucasus: and Cusha-dwip without is Abyssinia and the African Ethiopia. 

For the title of these latter countries the Brahmens account, by asserting in 
general terms, that the descendants of Cusha, being obliged to leave their 
native country, from him styled Cusha-dwip within, migrated into Sancha- 
dwip, which coincides with Egypt and Ethiopia on both sides of the Nile; 
and gave to their new settlement, as to their old one, the name of their great 
ancestor Cusha *. Here we have very plainly the identical invasion of Egypt 
by the Shepherd-kings from the east, the history of which is so minutely 
detailed by Manetho : and here too we have an additional and most direct 
proof, that those pastoral warriors were Cushim or Indo-Goths or Asiatic 
Ethiopians. 

But the matter is put out of all doubt, as we advance further; and a 
most astonishing degree of light is thrown upon the early transactions of 
the Huc-Sos or Philitiin. We are told in the Mahacalpa, that a warlike 
prince, named Tamovatsa, hearing that the king of Misrasthan governed his 
country with much injustice, marched against him at the head of his chosen 
troops, defeated and killed him in a great battle, and placed himself in the 
vacant throne of Misra. He ruled the land with perfect equity ; and was 
succeeded by his grandson Rucmavatsa, who tenderly loved his people, and 
who so highly improved his dominions that from his just revenues he 


' Asiat. Keg. vol. iil p. 55. 
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book vi. amassed an incredible treasure. His wealth was so ample, that he raised 
three mountains, that of gold, that of silver, and that of gems ; or rather, 
as the context of the passage implies, three pyramidal fabrics, which from 
their size might well be deemed artificial mountains 

In this curious narrative, we .have the history of the pastoral invasion 
told by a friend , as we before had it told by a foe. In the main fact there 
is, of course, no disagreement; Egypt or Misrasthan was invaded and con¬ 
quered by the Chusas from the east: but the charge of injustice and tyranny, 
alleged with much reason by the oppressed Mizraim against their new sove¬ 
reigns, is dexterously shifted to the native king who was routed and slain in 
battle ; while the victors are celebrated for their mild government and their 
strict equity. Yet it is not dissembled, that they amassed immense treasures; 
and that they employed them in erecting those three identical pyramids, 
which, we have already seen, were raised by the Cuthic Shepherd-princes 
through the hard labour of the miserably oppressed Israelites and Miz¬ 
raim \ 

The unity of the two histories could not have been reasonably doubted, 
even if we had had no further intimations given us respecting the particular 
character of the invaders : but of this we have so minute a detail, that their 
identity is established beyond all possible controversy. It has been stated, 
that the native Mizraim called their tyrants liuc-Sos or Shepherd-kings; 
but that, as Herodotus immediately connects the shepherd Philitis with the 
pyramids, we have reason to believe that they denominated themselves Phi- 
litim. This supposition was confirmed by proving the Shepherd-kings to 
be the same race as the Philistim : and, since those kings were styled Shep¬ 
herds and since Herodotus specially declares Philitis to have been a shep¬ 
herd, it was conjectured, that in the language of the invaders PhUilim was 
equivalent to liuc-Sos; in other words, that, like liuc-Sos, it denoted 
Shepherds. Such a conjecture seemed plausible enough, though no way 
essentially necessary to the general argument: but we shall now find it con- 

* Asial. Res. vol. iii. p. 22.1 —227. 

* In ihe Tamovatsa of the Mahaeulpa, we recognize t he Tima us or Tammuz of Manetho: 
the name however, in the Indian record, has been transferred from the conquered Miz- 
ruimic king to llie victorious Shepherd-prince. 
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verted into certainty ; and that in such a manner, as clearly to demonstrate chap. v - 
that the very same events are related in the histories both of Egypt and of 
liindostan. 

In the Institutes of Menu, the Paldavas are mentioned, with the Sacas, 
the Chusas, and other tribes, as being an excommunicated branch of the 
military caste; which originated in Iran, and which we know from Scripture 
to have been composed of the children of Cush The name of these 
Cuthic Pahlavas is sometimes written Pali or Pal/i: and the word itself 
signifies Shepherds or Herdsmen. Like most of the Touranian Scythians, 
they were doubtless a nomade race: whence, from their employment, they 
were styled Pali or Shepherds; and this employment, which tied them 
down to no particular soil, gave them great facility of locomotion. They 
seem to have been proud of the appellation : so that, whenever they gained 
the ascendancy, they were fond of styling themselves by an easy metaphor 
Shepherds of the people ; thus converting the name of an occupation into a 
regal title of honour. It will naturally be anticipated, that these Indian 
Pali were the Shepherd-kings of the Mizraim, who by the compound appel¬ 
lation Huc-Sos expressed both ideas; and that the name Pali is the same 
as the name Philitim or Palitim, Philistim or Palistim: whence it would 
follow, as already conjectured, that the word Philitim is equivalent to Shep¬ 
herds, and that Huc-Sos is a compounded translation of it. 

Nor will this anticipation prove unfounded. We are told in the Puranas, 
that the Pali were once a very powerful people, who lived to the south¬ 
west of Cashi near the river Naravindhya. Their virtuous king Irshu, on 
account of the protection which he afforded to pilgrims, was attacked by 
his brother Tarachya ; who reigned over the Vindhyan mountaineers, and 
■who was impious and malignant. Irshu was overpowered, and compelled 
to leave his kingdom : but Siva or the masculine principle, to whose worship 
he was peculiarly devoted, led the fugitive prince and the faithful Pali who 
accompanied him to the banks of the Cali or Nila in Sancha-dwip or Mis- 
rasthan. Here they found certain Sharmicas or descendants of the patriarch 
Sharma ; who was one of the three sons of the ark-preserved Menu, and who 


* iDStit. c, x. § 4$, 44. 
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book vi. must evidently be identified with the scriptural Shem ’. These were 
foreigners in the country as well as themselves : and they are said to have 
travelled thither from the banks of the Cumudvati or Euphrates, subsequent 
to the building of the Padma-mandira or tower of Babel. Various idle 
stories are told of them: but, in general terms, they are described as a 
holy or divine race under the immediate care and instruction of heaven. 
Among these the Pali settled, and soon spread themselves up the country as 
high as Handera or Meroe. Their king Irshu was named Pali from the 
people whom lie governed : and, though he was naturally bloody-minded, 
yet he so far overcame his disposition to evil, that be was rewarded by the 
gods for his piety, and is even worshipped to this day in India as one of the 
eight regents of the world. The abode of his descendants is declared in 
the Puranas to be still on the banks of the Nila, which no doubt is true so 
far as the Nileotic Cusbim or Ethiopians are concerned : and it is added, 
that a country, which they occupied, was from them denominated Palist/ian 
or the land of Pali. One of their kings, who ruled both over Egypt and 
Ethiopia, was called It or Ait. lie obtained a complete victory over the 
natives, who are described as a sort of savage demons: and from him a 
considerable part of the country received the name of Aiteya. Of the 
Indian Pali there are now only a few miserable remains. By the Brah¬ 
mens they are considered as outcasts: yet they are acknowledged to have 
possessed a dominion in ancient times from the banks of the Indus even to 
the peninsula of Siam. Accordingly, the Pali tongue is still the sacred 
language of the Burinan empire: and the old Buddhic theology of the Shep¬ 
herds is still professed throughout the whole of its extent 1 . 

It need scarcely be remarked how perfectly this narrative harmonizes 
with the traditions of the west. The Pali are plainly the Cuthic Philitim 
or Philistim: their king Pali is the shepherd Philitis mentioned by Hero¬ 
dotus, if we suppose the historian to speak of an individual: their king Ait 
is the person, whom the Greeks, adding the termination of their language, 

t 

1 The names of liis three sons, according to the Hindoos, were Skarma, Charma, and 
Jjjapcti ; and, as Moses writes them, Shem, Cham , and Japhct. 

> Asiat. Res. vol, iii. p. GG—8$, M. vol. ix. p. 33# 
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styled the Indian Aetos: and Aiteya, as a name of Egypt communicated 
by him to the country, is what the Greeks wrote Aetia, affirming it to have 
been an ancient appellation of Egypt derived from the title of that Indian 
So again: the word Pali denotes Shepherds; and the persons, who invaded 
Egypt from the east, are spoken of as being Shepherd-kings: the Pali were 
votaries of the Scythic or Buddhic superstition ; the Shepherds were the 
same: the Pali subjugated the whole country; such also was the fortune 
of the Shepherds. We arc further told, that the land occupied by the Pali 
was from them called Palisthan or the Shepherd-country. This is plainly 
th c Paleseth of Holy Writ, and the Palestine of the Greek authors: a 
name, which at the time of the exodus seems to have been confined to the 
tract of land that reached from the eastern bank of the Nile to Gerar and 
Gaza, but which at length was extended to the whole region that was pro¬ 
mised to the Israelites. Yet it was not peculiar to either of these coun¬ 
tries. As the Pali or Phanakim settled on the shore of the Erythr^an sea r 
in the course of their progress from upper India to Egypt; we thence find 
a Palestine or Palisthan , stretching eastward from the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, and thus coinciding with their territories on the Persian gulph: and, 
as they afterwards migrated into various countries when they were finally 
driven out by the Mizraint; we meet with Pelestini in Italy, a town called 
Philistina at the mouth of the Po, the Philistincan trenches and the Phi- 
listinean sands in Epirus, and a race of shepherds named Bhils or Phils in 
Abyssinia and Mauritania. The river Strymon also was distinguished by 
the epithet Palestiuus : and, if there was a Palaibothra or Paliputra in 
northern India, there was no less a Palaipatrcc or Paliputra (as it is to 
this day called by the natives) on the shore of the Hellespont 1 . As for the 
children of Sharma, who dwelt in Egypt synchronically with the Pali, and 
who came originally from the banks of the Euphrates and the vicinity of 
Babel; it need scarcely be remarked, that they arc clearly the Israelites or 
the captive shepherds of Manetho, whose great ancestor Abraham was tv 
divinely-called emigrant from Ur in Chald&a. 

1 The coincidence is so palpable, that I give the words of Eustathius. Egypt, he says r 
was formerly called Ama, ix ti>o{ A(t» xa^ttu. Schol. in Dion. Perieg. ver. 2S9. 

4 Asiat. Res, vol. iii. p. 79, SI, 140, 14K 
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Equally explicit are the Hindoo writers with regard to the planting of the 
Nileotic Ethiopia or Cusha-dwip without. They tell us, that the settlers 
in that country were a blameless, pious, and even a sacred, race; that they 
were fugitives from India; that their king was called Yatupa ; and that 
the land, which they occupied, was from him named Yatupeya' . Judging 
by their character, I should take them to have been chiefly composed of the 
sacerdotal order; who, weary of the perpetual turmoils of lower Egypt, tra¬ 
velled up the Nile in quest of a more peaceable habitation. These are the 
blameless Ethiopians celebrated by Homer 1 * 3 : and, from Yatupa and Yatu¬ 
peya, the titles of their king and their country, it seems probable, that the 
Greeks formed the names of king Ethiops and his domain Ethiopia. 

7. The emigration of the Shepherd-kings from India by the coast of the 
Erythr&an sea is confirmed by several very curious incidental particulars. 

(1.) As they themselves were called Pali or Philitivi; so the land, which 
they occupied, was from them denominated Palisthan: but we are told by 
Manetho, that their chief settlement in Egypt was likewise styled A navis ; 
and this is plainly the country, which in the days of Abraham was known 
as the laud of the Philistbn and which in the time of Joseph bore also the 
appellation of Goshen } . 

Now the land of the Philistbn is simply a translation of the Sanscrit 
Palisthan, which denotes the land of the Shepherds : but various are the 
etymologies which have been proposed of the two other terms Goshen and 
A navis. All these however are completely set aside by the proof that the 
Shepherds came out of India: for, as such was the origin of the Pali; such 
also, we may conclude, would be the origin of the names by which their 
peculiar strong-hold was distinguished. Agreeably to this opinion, Mane- 
tho tells ns, that the word Auavis was taken from a certain ancient theo¬ 
logy - *: and he tells us right, for both it and Goshen arc Sanscrit names, 


1 Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. S6—88. 

a AfAVfA'jvcis AtOiOTTra?. Iliad, lib. i. ver. 123. As they were priests, the poet aptly repre¬ 
sents Jupiter and the gods as going to feast with them. I think, with the scholiast and 
Diodorus Siculus, that the Ocean, here mentioned by Homer, is the Nile, by the Egyptians 
called Occamcs and Occanus . 

3 Gen. xxi. 32. xlvi. 31. 


4 Joseph, cont. Apion. lib. i. § 11. 
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bearing precisely such a sense as might have been expected. They are cnAP - v * 
terms of the same import as Palisthan: for all the three equally signify 
the Land of the Shepherds \ 

(2.) Such appellations were doubtless conferred and used indifferently 
by the Shepherds themselves: and, as they brought them from their orien¬ 
tal settlements, they likewise naturally, with the true feelings of colonists, 
endeavoured to stamp upon Egypt and Ethiopia the special character of 
their own country. For this the land of Mizraim offered many facilities, 
and what was wanting in nature was completed by art. 

The Nile was viewed as a new Ganges, rising in a high romantic land, 
but flowing at length through a rich valley fertilized by its periodical inun¬ 
dations. Hence, both rivers are described, as rushing over three ranges 
of hills which are severally designated by common appellations: and, if 
the one, in its descent from the head of Siva, be said to flow throusih the 
stone-mouth of the sacred cow; the other, in its fall from the great god 
Zeus, is divided, by the point of the Delta, at Batn*el-Bakari or the Cow’s 
belly. Hence likewise, as the Asiatic stream has a Meru at its head; so 
the African stream has equally a Meru possessing the very same charac¬ 
teristics. The former mountain is the northern, the latter is the southern, 
Himalaya. Each is a sacred peak of the Moon : each is furnished with a 
lake of the hero-gods: each is the peculiar abode of the immortals \ 

But art was also brought forward, as the assistant of nature and of fiction: 
and the Thebais became to Egypt what upper India is to lower. The 
remains of architecture and sculpture in India, to adopt the words of Sir 
William Jones, seem to prove an early connection between that country and 
Africa . The pyramids of Egypt, the colossal statues, the Sphinx, and the 
Hermes-Canis, indicate the style and mythology of the same indefatigable 
workmen ; who formed the vast excavations of Canarah, the various tem¬ 
ples and images of Buddha, and the idols which are continually dug up at 
Gaya or in its vicinity. The letters on many of those monuments appear, 
partly of Indian, and partly of Abyssinian or Ethiopic, origin: and all these 

* Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 88. 

* Asiat. Res. vo). iii. p. 88; 89. Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. iii. p. 69. Iliad, lib. xvii. vcr. 263* 
where, by ou^not wobe^cio, the poet certainly means the Nile. 

Bag. Idol. vol. in. 4 E 
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i ’° 0K indubitable facts may induce no ill-grounded opinion , that Ethiopia and ITin- 

dostan were peopled or colonized by the same extraordinary race \ 

(3.) To such facts may be added certain verbal mythologic coincidences: 
which are so far of importance, that, although pagan idolatry was radically 
the same in every quarter of the globe; yet, since different nations called 
the great father by different names, the distinguishing him by the same 
appellation may be esteemed no inconsiderable proof of national identity. 

Now the Pali were formerly lords of all India, though their chief settle¬ 
ments appear to have been on the high land to the north of it: and, from 
this region, they spread themselves at once into Siam towards the east; 
into Italy and Ireland towards the north-west, under the names of Pclasgb 
and Phalli; and into Egypt and Palestine towards the south-west, under 
the appellation of Philitim or Philistim or Royal Shepherds. What then 
was the title, which they bestowed upon the great father Buddha, when 
they contemplated him as the god of agriculture and as the sovereign prince 
in the belly of the hieroglvphical fish? In Boutan and Thibet, lie is vene¬ 
rated by the name of Dalc-Po ; in the Burman empire, he is adored under 
the title of Dagon. On the coast of the Erythnhm sea, he was known as 
Dacon: and, when the Pali reached the shores of the Mediterranean, he 
was still, as the god Dagon, revered by the Phenicians and the Philistim. 
In Pelasgic Etruria, we again meet with him as the agricultural earth-born 
Tagcs or Dag-Esa, answering to the agricultural Dagon. or Siton of the 
Tyrians: and in Pelasgic Ireland, he finally presents himself to our notice 
under the name of Dagk-dae or the god Dugh \ I would not build upon 
words independently of circumstantial evidence: but, since the Pali may 
be alike traced in Siam, in Thibet, on the coast of the Erythrean sea, in 
Phenicia or Palestine, in Etruria, and in Ireland; and since, in all those 
countries, the great father has been known by appellations kindred to. 
Dagon : it is impossible not to feel, that this latter circumstance corrobo- 

* Asiat. Res. vol. I. ]). 427. 

’ I .a Croze p. 431. Vallane. Viml. p. 160, 1G1, 502,503. Sy tries’s Ava. vol. ii. p. 110, 
11). llamcllon’s Acc. of East Inti. vol. ii. p. 57. Sold, de <liis Syr. synl. ii. c. 3. p. 190. 
Snncli. apud Euscb. lV.rp. Evan. lib. i. c. 10. Ciccr. do diviifc. lib. ii. c. 23. Ovid. Mctaaw 
lib. xv. vcr. 553—559. 
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rates the former, while at the same time the former amply accounts for cuap. 
the latter. 

Much the same remark may be made on the Burman word Praxv. The 
term itself denotes Lord; and it is at once a sovereign and a sacerdotal 
title. But this' very appellation was no less familiar to the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, than it is to the modern Burmans. Phra was the proper name, 
under which they first adored the Sun : and they conferred the same title 
both on their kings and on their priests. Thus the reigning sovereign was 
always distinguished by the appellation o iPharaoh; which, when not dis¬ 
guised by the Masoretic points, is no other than Phra or Praxv : and thus 
the priest of the solar god On bore the name of Potiphera, as being the 
Petah-Phra or priest of the Sun ’. The word was certainly imported into 
Egypt by the Shepherd-kings, who were of the same great Cuthic family 
as the Burmans, 

A similar argument is afforded by the story of Perseus and Andromeda. 

It is a Cuthic fable, relative to the protection of the great mother from the 
fury of the oceanic monster Typhon, which sought to devour her: for Per¬ 
seus, as I have already shewn, is the same character as Buddha or Her¬ 
cules. But I am at present concerned only with the existence of the tale. 

Now the scene of it is generally laid in the African Ethiopia: yet Ovid 
speaks of Andromeda as being brought from among the Indians, and in his 
narrative of the adventure seems to hesitate whether he should ascribe it 
to the region of the Nile or of the Ganges*. Nor was his doubt purely 
accidental: he had, I believe, very good reason for it. Perseus and An¬ 
dromeda, Cepheus and Cassiop^a, were equally well-known characters in 
the Asiatic and in the African Ethiopia. The Hindoos to this day call 

* Symes's Embass. to Ava. vol. ii. p. 62, 63. In the Burman empire, we are further 
told, the name Praiv is always annexed to a sacred building. Hence I am inclined' to 
suspect, that the word Pyramid , which has generally been thought to be Greek, is in 
reality Indo-Seylhic. Praivm-Ida will be equivalent to the name of the holy mountain 
Ida or Meru with Praw prefixed to it: and every pyramid, as we have seen, was an ex¬ 
press copy of that identical mountain. The Burman temples of Dagon or Buddha are 
all pyramidal. 

1 Apollod. Bibl. lib. ii. c. 4. $ 3. Ovid. Art. A mat, lib. i. ver. 53. Metam. lib. iv. ver. 

668. comp. lib. v. ver. *17, 43, 60, 75, 187. 
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book vi. them Parasica and Antarmada, Capeya and Casyapi: and all doubt of 
their identity with the personages celebrated in the west is removed by the 
curious circumstance of the Brahmenical constellation of Parasica and 
Antarmada being the very same catasterism as that of Perseus and Andro¬ 
meda ’. Thus it appears, that the well known classical story was a fiction 
common both to Cusha-dwip within and Cusha-dwip without: and, since 
the latter country was colonized from the former, it was evidently imported 
from India by the Pali or Shepherd-kings*. Nor is this all: as the Phe- 
nicians and Philistim occupied the whole sea-coast of the Iloly Land, and 
as these adventurers were by descent Cuthim or Ethiopians; we find, that 
Phenicia itself was sometimes deemed an Ethiopia, and that as such it was 
feigned to be the region where Andromeda was delivered by Perseus from 
the sea-monster. The Cuthim of Joppa even pretended to shew the very 
skeleton of the cetus, to which the Ethiopic virgin was exposed: and it was 
thought so great a curiosity, that it was transported to Rome, and exhibited, 
during the edileship of Scaurus, for the edification of the gaping multitude J . 
It was doubtless connected with the Philistean worship of Dagon and Der- 
ceto: and, as the Philistim themselves were no other than the Pali, we 
shall not wonder at their possessing the story of Perseus and Andromeda. 
The same talc formed also a part of the popular mythology of the Ilien- 
sians, who were a colony of Sacas or Palis from the Indian Ila-vratta or 
Meru\ Not a single particular is altered: the names only of Perseus 
and Andromeda arc exchanged for those of Hercules and Ilesionb. At 
length, as was frecpicntly the case, the legend found its way into the ficti¬ 
tious martyrology of corrupt Christianity : and it is a curious circumstance, 
that, notwithstanding the transmutation of Perseus into St. George, the 
locality of the fable is still accurately preserved. The Christian hero, who 
has been adopted as the chivalrous patron of the order of the Garter, is 
said to have delivered the beautiful Sabra from a terrific dragon, to which 
she was exposed in the land of Egypt or Ethiopia: but the scene of this 

* Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 222. 

* For the Indian fable of Parasica and Antarmada, see Asiat. Res, vol. Iii. p. 219. 

3 Si rub. Geog. lib. i. p. 4 2, 4-3. Plin. Nat. Ilist. lib. xxv. 

4 Asiat. Res. vol. vi. p. 516. 
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exploit appears to have been sometimes laid at Bcryth or Berytus; for chap, w 
there was a famous picture in that city of the sainted knight trampling the 
dragon beneath his feet, while a young virgin kneels to him in the act of 
imploring assistanceI think it probable however, that, independently 
of classical romance, the Goths, those northern kinsmen of the Pali, 
brought the legend with them into Europe from the Asiatic Ethiopia. 

The fabled amour of Hercules with the dracontian nymph, in the wilds of 
Scythia, seems to be only a variation of the story : and we have it, in its 
perfect form, in the old chivalrous tale of Sir Bevis of Hampton; who, 
like the Cuthic warrior, slays a portentous dragon and delivers a fair 
damsel *. 

VI. "When the Shepherds were finally driven out of Egypt, in conse¬ 
quence of their power being broken by the awful catastrophe of the Red 
sea, they migrated, as we are told by Diodorus, into several different re¬ 
gions : their history therefore will not be complete, until we have traced 
their progress in this ultimate dispersion. 

1. Diodorus particularly mentions the emigration of one of their noblest 
tribes under Danaus, and he describes it as synchronizing with the exodus 
of Israel: we collect however from Manetho, that it took place about 89 
or 90 years after that event; the whole of which period, we may infer, was 
occupied by the last struggle between the Mizraim and the Palitim, and 
marked from time to time by a flight of this or that pastoral family. 

With respect to Danaus himself, I am persuaded that no such individual 
existed. The name was one of the many titles of the great father: and 
from it, agreeably to a very general practice, the Danai borrowed their 
national appellation. They are noticed in the Puranas, as one of the Cu¬ 
thic tribes that accompanied the Pali in their western progress to Egypt: 
and, under the name of Danavas, they are said to have been children of 
Danu or Noah J . This ancestor of theirs is doubtless the Danaus of the 
Greeks: and they emigrated under his command from Egypt, in no other 

’ Percy’s Relics, vol. iii. p. 228. Selilen’s Notes to Polyolb. song iv. 

* Percy’s Relics, vol. iii. p. 217,218. The legend of Memnon, who is alike ascribed to 
the Asiatic and the African Ethiopia, affords another argument of a similar nature. 

3 Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 56, 124. 
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book vi. sense than as under the special guidance of their tutelary divinity. Such 
an idea was universally prevalent among the Cuths: their great god, pre¬ 
siding in the holy ship Argha, was ever viewed as their preternatural leader, 
and was thought to direct their course from time to time by an oracular 
communication. Hence arose the story of Danaus having sailed to Greece 
in the ship Argo, which was the sacred diluvian vessel of Iswara or Osiris. 
The purport of it was simply this: that the Danavas or Danai, when they 
fled from Egypt, brought with them into Hellas the rites of Danu and the 
Argha. 

Here they found their brethren the Pelasgi, or the Pali of the north-west: 
and they appear to have been so cordially received, that they were soon 
completely intermingled with them. Thus we are twice told by Euripides, 
that the Danai were formerly called Pelasgi: and we learn from other 
writers, that the Argivcs, the Arcadians, and the Athenians, though in part 
emigrants from Egypt, were yet all of the ancient Pelasgic stock '. This 
was perfectly true in every sense of the expression: for, while one branch 
of the Pali found their way into Greece by land from the north, another 
branch met them in the same country by water from the south. Hero¬ 
dotus remarks, that the rites of Dionusus were brought into Greece from 
Egypt; .and he adds, that almost all the names of the Hellenic gods were 
of Egyptian origin: yet he acknowledges, that much also was borrowed 
from the northern Pelasgi, who instituted the Mysteries of the Cabiri in 
Samothracc\ I apprehend, that, in reality, there was no material differ¬ 
ence: for both the Pelasgi and the Danai came by different routes from 
upper India. At least, the only difference which I can discover is this: 
the old Pelasgi were Buddhists ; but the Danai, during their second resi¬ 
dence in Egypt, appear to have embraced the more complicated religion, 
and thence to have taken the title of lonim or Yonijas. 

This irruption of Shepherds both from the north and the south gave rise 
to the proverbially pastoral character of Arcadia: but poets, with a greater 
regard to stage-effect than historical verity, have in all ages thought fit to 


' See various authorities collected in Allwood’s Liter. Ant. of Greece, p. GG, G7. 
* Ilcrod. llisl. lib. ii. c. 19— 52 . 
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exhibit the stern nomnde warriors of Scythia disguised as a rustic inoffen- ciur. v. 
sive race, whose ambition soared no higher than to tend their lambs, to 
elicit soft strains from their pipes, and to frame many an amorous ditty to 
their mistresses. We may observe similar effects springing from the same, 
cause, in the Hindoo.and classical legends of the pastoral Crislma and 
Apollo, and in the humour of so often ascribing fatidical powers and learned 
mythologic discourses to a shepherd. The Pali were in truth a wise people, 
and they delighted in the military freedom of the nomade state: but they 
certainly affected the regal, rather than the soft amatory, character. Hence, 
as they were styled Shepherd-kings in Egypt, they introduced into the Greek 
language one of their national titles in the sense of a sovereign prince. 

They all claimed to be Anakim, and. they invariably contrived to make 
themselves lords of whatever country they occupied: the word Anax there* 
fore was adopted into the Hellenic tongue, as equivalent to a king; and it 
was often, particularly by Homer, associated with the closely allied deno* 
initiation of shepherd of the people. 

2. With Danaus, Diodorus mentions Cadmus as heading another bodyr 
of emigrants from Egypt. 

This particular I understand precisely in the same manner as the last,. 
Cadmus, as we have already seen at large, was the Cadam or Codom or 
Gaudama of the east; under which appellation Buddha, the great god of 
the Chusic Shepherds, is still worshipped in Ceylon and Ava. Greek tra¬ 
dition sometimes brings the Cadmians from Egypt, and sometimes from 
Phenicia: and we find the matter fully explained by the clear assertion, 
that Cadmus originally came from the Thcbais into Phenicia, and that 
afterwards he migrated from Phenicia into Beotia. The account certainly 
describes the travels, not of a hero, but of a nation under the guidance of 
their tutelary god: and, accordingly, while some of the Cadmians came 
into Greece, others of them remained in Palestine where they are men¬ 
tioned by Moses under the name of the Cudmonites. A colony of them 
likewise passed into Cilicia, conducted by the fabulous Gilix whom romance 
converted into the brother of Cadmus: and, as Cadmus himself is feigned 
to have retired among the Illyrians, we may bo tolerably sure that Illy* 
l'icum also received a band of these martial wanderers. Such traditions,, 
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tooK vi. if we do but substitute the people conducted for the conducting hero-god, 
will become valuable portions of authentic history. 

3. The Danai and the Cadmians are the only two tribes specifically 
mentioned by Diodorus; but he intimates, that many others emigrated from 
Egypt at the same period. 

One of these planted Colchis on the Euxine: where, like the Danai and 
the Cadmians in Greece, they found and were received by a colony of their 
Scythic brethren from the Indian Caucasus. Hence, as might obviously 
be expected, we have a double account of the origin of the Colchians. We 
are told, on the one hand, by Tzetzes, that they were Indo-Scythians from 
mount Caucasus: while, on the other hand, we are rightly taught by Dio¬ 
dorus, in exact consistency with his declaration that many tribes as well 
as the Danai and the Cadmians evacuated Egypt synchronically with the 
exodus of Israel, that the Colchians upon the Euxine sea and the Jews be¬ 
tween Arabia and Syria were alike the descendants of emigrants from the 
banks of the Nile ’. This expedition of the Shepherds in quest of a north¬ 
ern settlement was recollected, in the time of Herodotus, both by the Col- 
ehians and the Egyptians; though the tradition of the former, respecting 
their own origin from the country of the latter, was naturally enough the 
most vivid *. Agreeably to such a descent, we find the name of Cut or 
Cuth occurring perpetually in the region of Colchis. One of its principal 
cities was called Cuter or Cutba: and the country itself was denominated 
by the inhabitants Cut ah or Cuth or the land of Cuth K Hence Medba is 
described asbeinsa Cuthean 4 : and hence, in the name of Aides the father 

* Tzctz. in Lycoph. vcr. 174. Diod. Bib], lib. i. p. 21. It was from the circumstance of 
the Danai and ihe Israelites being equally the descendants of persons, who had synchroni¬ 
cally evacuated ibc land of Egypt, that the notion originated, which prevailed in the days 
of the Maccabees, that the Jews and the Lacedemonians were brethren. The mistake 
was not unnatural: and the writings, to which the Spartan king appealed in proof of such 
consanguinity, were doubtless the public records; which rightly brought the ancestors of 
the Lacedemonians out of Egypt, at the very time when the ancestors of the Jews had 
t migrated from the same country. See 1 Mncc. xii. 0,7, 11, 17, 20, 21. 

1 Herod. Hist. lib. ii. c. 10L 

3 Schol. in Apoll. Argon, lib. iv. vcr. 101. Orph, Argon, vcr. SIS. Tzetz. in Lyc, 
vcr. 171. 4 Lyc. Cassand. vtr. 17L 
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of Medfca, wc again recognize the Cuthic title of the Indian prince Ait or 
Aetos, who is said to have conducted the Shepherds into Egypt from Cusha- 
dwip within. Such being the origin of the Colchians, wc might expect that 
they would be eminent votaries of the ship Argha: and upon this circum¬ 
stance the Greeks seem to have built their fable of the Argonautic expe¬ 
dition, which in fact is a disguised mythological history of the real Argoan 
voyage of Noah. 

4. It is worthy of observation, that, in speaking of the Colchians, the 
scholiast on Pindar says, that they were Scythians or Souths who had emi¬ 
grated from Egypt: and he describes them precisely in the same manner 
as they had long before been described by Herodotus *. Here then wc 
have a direct preof, that the Scuths were the same race as the Cuthim or 
children of Cush; a point, which I have so often insisted upon in opposi¬ 
tion to the vulgar error that they were the descendants of Japhet through 
the line of Magog. They were of a kindred stock, it appears, with the 
Shepherd-kings of Egypt: but those invaders were Chusas, or Indie Ethi¬ 
opians, from the Asiatic Cusha-dwip; and that identical region was the 
native country of the Scuths or Goths, whence they have been traced all 
the way into Europe by the singular industry of a very able modern 
writer \ 

I am however inclined to think, that the Colchians were not the only 
Scuths; who, emigrating from Egypt, settled on the shores of the Euxine 
sea : I am rather willing to take the words of the scholiast in a somewhat 
more extended meaning. There are circumstances, which lead me to con¬ 
jecture, that the expelled Shepherds fixed themselves irregularly on the 
coast all the way from the Plmsis to the Palus Meotis, or at least that a 
very eminent colony was established on the banks of the Tanais. These 
would in part be the ancestors of the modern Cossacs, whose name and 
whose manners alike prove them to be of the great Coss&an or Chusean 
family : though they would doubtless be mingled with the Pelasgic Scuths, 
who had already seated themselves round the north of the Euxine; and 
though, in later ages, they have been swelled by an influx of Circassians, 

' Schol. in Find. PytJi. Od. iv. vcr. 376. 
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boor vi. Tartars; Russians, Poles, Calmucs, and Armenians\ My chief reason 
for supposing, that the Pelasgic Souths of the Palus Meotis were aug¬ 
mented by a colony of the Pali from Egypt, is this. W e arc told by a 
recent valuable traveller, that, in almost all its characteristics, the Don 
bears a striking resemblance to the Nile. It lias the same regular annual 
inundation, covering a great extent of territory. The same aquatic plants 
are found in both rivers. And the manner, in which they disembogue 
themselves into the sea, by numerous mouths, forming several small islands, 
as in the Delta, filled with swamps and morasses, is again the same *. 
Now, on the supposition that a colony of Shepherds from Egypt planted 
themselves on the banks of this river, it is obvious, that they would be 
immediately struck with its palpable similitude to the river which they had 
left behind them : and this resemblance would naturally lead them, after 
the usual manner of colonists, to designate the stream which they had 
found by some one or other of the various appellations of the Nile. A 
branch then of that river, which flowed through the Delta, was called 
Tunis: and the whole river was formerly distinguished by the name of 
Nous , which is clearly the Sanscrit Naush. But Naush or Dco-Naush 
was the Indian Dionusus: and he is feigned to have travelled over all the 
world, and to have communicated his title to every principal river V l'rom 
him therefore die Nile was by the Pali called Nans or Da-Nans: and of 
this sacred name 'Jams may safely be esteemed a mere variation. The 
Palic Danavas or Danai equally borrowed their appellation from this an¬ 
cient personage: for there can be little doubt, that Danu and Danatish 
and Danaus were all one character. With these diets before us, let us 
direct our attention to the new Nile of the Palus Meotis, and inquire what 
name it has borne from the most remote antiquity. In our modern maps 
it appears as the Don: but this word is a palpable corruption of Tanais, 
by which appellation it was known to the Greeks; and, though u>c arc 
accustomed to write J)on, the Cossacs to this day very accurately call one 
of its channels Dannctz or Tanucis*. Hence I am led to conjecture, that 

• Clarke’s Travels, vol. i. c. 13. 2 Ibid. p. 270, 271. 

3 Abiat. Itcs. vol. iii. p. 57, 214, 21-5, 217. vol. vi. p. 503. 

* Clarke’s Trav. vol. i. c. 12. p. 258. 
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it received of old a colony of Pali from Egypt who very naturally bestowed chap. v. 
upon it a sacred name of the Nile: and I am further inclined to believe, 
that the particular Palic tribe which settled on its banks was a branch of 
the Danavas or Danai. It may be remarked, that Tanaus, which is the 
same word as Damns , was well known as a regal title to the Scuths of 
Touran; and that Damns, or Datum, or in its uncompounded form Notts, 
is the real name of the great river Ister, which in England we are wont to 
express Danube. 

5. Others of the expelled Shepherds took refuge in the most western 
regions of Africa, which the Romans called Mauritania, and which at pre¬ 
sent are known by the appellation of Morocco, lienee we find also an 
Ethiopia or Cusha-dwip on the shores of the Atlantic, no less than on those 
of the Erythr&an ocean. This land is plainly that, to which Homer alludes, 
when he speaks of the Ethiopians as being divided into two nations; the- 
one dwelling far to the east, and the other as far to the west*. And so, 
accordingly, his language is interpreted by his imitator Virgil; when he 
describes the Ethiopians, as being the last nation towards the setting Sun, 
and as tenanting the shores of the ocean \ These western Ethiopians were 
by the Greeks usually called Atlantiaus, from their great god and sacred 
mountain Atlas: but the Atlantians are acknowledged by Diodorus to 
have been Ethiopians 3 . The whole substance, and all the sacred names, 
of their mythology were the very same as those of Greece and Phenicia : 
and I may particularly notice, that the hero-god Atlas, who communicated 
his appellation to them, was a prince no less of Hellas and Palestine than 
of Ethiopic Mauritania*. This coincidence arose from the common origi- 

1 Oilyss. lib. i. ver. 22—25. * /Eneid. lib. iv. ver. 480. 

3 Diotl. Bibl. lib. iii. p. 186, 

* In a similar manner, there was a Nusa in the extreme parts of Libya bordering on the 
western ocean, where Bacchus was no less said to have been educated than in the remote 
eastern Nusa of the Indian mount Meru. The fact was, that the Ethiopians of Mauritania 
and of Ilindostan were brethren by descent and were addicted to the very same supersti¬ 
tion. Diod. Bibl. lib. iii. p. 201. Accordingly, there was a tradition, that the Maurita¬ 
nians were the descendants of certain Indians, who had migrated into western Africa with 
Hercules. Strab. Geog. lib. xvii. p. 828. 
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book vi. nation of the Danai, the Palistim, and the Atlantians : they were all ot the 
same stock as the Cuthic Shepherd-kings of Egypt. 

Such a descent will account very satisfactorily for the language of a 
curious fragment of Eschylus, which has been preserved by Strabo. It 
describes the Ethiopians as dwelling on the shores of the Erythrean sea, 
and yet as inhabiting a country where the Sun at the close of the day laves 
his foaming steeds in the western ocean Now the Erythrean sea lies 
far to the east, so that the poet seems to be guilty of a fiat contradiction 
when he places those who tenant its shores at the extremity of the west. 
Yet this is by no means the case: the settlers on the Atlantic gave it the 
name of the Erythrhan ocean, in remembrance of the sea from which their 
ancestors had emigrated ; so that, as these were Ethiopians, there was like¬ 
wise an Erythrean sea, at the utmost limits both of the west and of the east. 
Accordingly we find an island named Erythra on the coast of Spain: and 
we are told, that all the coast of that peninsula was colonized by Scuthic 
Iberians, and Phenicians, and Persians or Perizzites*. Erythra contained 
the city of Gadira or Cadiz : and we learn from Dionysius, that that town 
was once denominated Cotinusa, no doubt from the Coths or Ethiopians 
who founded it 3 . The same family appellation meets us also in Mau¬ 
ritania: for Strabo mentions a tract in that country bordering upon the. 
ocean, which was called Coles, and of which the inhabitants would of 
course be styled Coteans as indeed the word is written in some 
copies 4 . 

O’. From Spain the Pelasgic Shepherds migrated into Ireland, according 
to the concurrent traditions of both those countries; which, after making 
due allowance for certain embellishments, may safely, I think, in the main 
be believed. To this 1 am the more inclined from the testimony of the ac¬ 
curate Tacitus; who gives it, as a well-grounded opinion, that the ancient 
Iberi had passed over from Spain, and had colonized the western shores of 
Britain 5 . For, if these wandering adventurers could sail to one island, there 

* iEscliyl. apud Strab. Gcog. lib. i. p. 33. 

* Strab. Gcog. lib. iii. p. 1G9. Plin. lib. iii. c. 1. 3 Dion. Pcricg. vcr. 4*15* 

* Strab. Gcog. lib. xvii. p. 825, 827. 5 Tac. in vit. Agric. c. 1U 
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can be nothing improbable in the traditions which bring them also to the cuap. v. 
other.. 

. General Vallanccy has given various authorities from the Spanish writers, 
relative to the emigration of a colony from their shores to the large western 
region now called Ireland, which they are said to have occupied and 
peopled ’: and with these the accounts of the Irish themselves perfectly 
correspond. The whole narrative is so curious, and agrees so well with the 
assertion of Diodorus that various tribes of foreigners evacuated Egypt 
synehronically with the exodus of Israel, that it highly deserves our attention. 

It is in substance, as follows. 

A Scuthic prince, called Niul, settled with his followers in Egypt; and 
had lands assigned him, on the coast of the Red sea, by the king of the 
country. He married Scota, the daughter of that Pharaoh, who was de¬ 
stroyed with his whole army in pursuit of the retiring Israelites: and, shortly 
after that awful catastrophe, he found it expedient to withdraw from Egypt 
at the head of his Scuthic retainers. These adventurers first sailed to 
Crete; whence they proceeded to the Euxine sea, on the shores of which 
they found several different settlements of their brethren. Here however 
they were harassed with continued wars; so that at length they again put 
to sea, in hopes of finding a more quiet settlement in some other country. 

While in doubt whither they should shape their course, they were informed 
by a prophet, who was attached to their tribe, that they never should have 
any certain repose until they arrived in an island situated far to the west: 

Awed by the oracle, they forthwith steered towards the setting Sun : and 
this course brought them to Gutbia or Sicily; where they continued, as 
some say, three centuries, and which to the present day is inhabited by 
certain of their posterity. From Gutbia they sailed to Spain : and from 
Spain they returned, under the command of Milcsius, to Scythia on the 
Euxine. This country they were obliged once more to evacuate on account 
of the jealousy of the natives : and then they are said to have again landed 
in Egypt, at the mouth of the Nile. Here the reigning Pharaoh gave his 
daughter Scota to Milesius, as a former Pharaoh lmd given a former Scota. 


* Yallrui. Vind. p. 325-323* 
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sookvi. to Niul. In Egypt they remained only seven years : for their chief, recol¬ 
lecting the prediction that they should have no rest until they found a 
western isle, supposed himself divinely compelled to emigrate. The second 
voyage is so exactly the counterpart of the first, as the marriage of Scota 
with Milesius is so palpable a repetition of the marriage of Scota with Niul, 
that I have no doubt of its being a spurious interpolation. Suffice it there¬ 
fore to say, that, after a long residence in Spain, a prince named Itli pro¬ 
posed, at a general council of the chiefs, that they should sail in quest of 
the fated western island, which was to be the ultimate resting place of their 
tribe. This voyage brought them to Ireland, which they found already 
occupied : and Ith was killed in a battle with the natives. His followers 
however at length made good their settlement, and established themselves 
in the region which had been oracularly allotted to them 

I am inclined to believe, that this very curious tradition is in the main 
founded upon truth : for the internal evidence of its general veracity is so 
strong, that it cannot easily be controverted. As for Niul and Milesius, 
they were characters similar to Danaus and Cadmus : and, accordingly, 
the former of them is actually saiil to have been denominated Cadmis and 
to have been the inventor of letters *. lie was clearly the famous Hercules- 
Nilus ; who, as we learn from Sir Isaac Newton, planted Sicily, and after¬ 
wards sailed westward through the straights of Gibraltar } . His marriage 
indeed with Scota sufficiently demonstrates his real character; while, at the 
same time, it serves to prove the accuracy of the tradition. The word 
Scota signifies a ship: and this ship, personified by a female, was doubtless 
the sacred ship or Argo of Egypt and Ilindostan. Hence it is evident, 
that the marriage of Niul or Cadmus with the ship is a legend of the same 
import, as that of Danaus sailing in the ship Argo to Greece : both alike 
denote, that the worship of the ship-goddess was carefully brought from 

• Ibid. p. 49, 69, 63, 270, 292, 279, 299, 32 5. Introd. p. 11. Parsons’s Item, of Japlict. 
p. 10S, 123, 124. 

1 Vallan. Vind. p. 263, 26 

3 Chrono). p. 181. lie is the fabulous ancestor, I apprehend, of the great Irish family 
n f O-Xcale. 
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Egypt by each tribe of Indo-Scuthic emigrants ; and, accordingly, the sacred 
vessel was no less venerated in Ireland, than in Egypt and India and Greece 
and Colchis. The purport therefore of the tradition is, that the Cutlis 
emigrated westward under the supposed special guidance of the great father 
and the great mother; that they were a branch of the Pali or Shopherd- 
kings; and that, like the rest of their brethren, they evacuated Egypt at 
the same time with the Israelites. 

It is singular, how every circumstance tends to corroborate this remark¬ 
able legend. In its general outline it is sanctioned by the express testimony 
of Grecian history : and, if we descend to particulars, we shall find them no 
less worthy of our attention. 

The seeking of a settlement by the express direction of an oracle is per¬ 
fectly in character with the habits of the Pelasgi and other Cuthic tribes. 
Tlius, as the Milesians arc charged to wander until they find a western 
island : so the Pelasgi are not to rest until they find a lake with a floating 
islet; so the Uiensians and the Cadmians arc to be guided by a cow to tho 
scitcs of their respective cities; and so the Mexicans are oracularly com¬ 
manded to establish themselves on the banks of a lake abounding with the 
sacred lotos. 

The Cuthic settlers of Ireland, as a branch of the Pali, were brethren of 
the Phcnicians and the Perizzites or Pharcsians. Thus, as they were styled 
in Egypt IIuc-Sos, they were denominated in Ireland Oic-Fheni or Fheni- 
Oic : and, as in Palestine they bore the name of Perizzites, in Ireland they 
were celebrated as Farsai. Such titles they arc said to have received from 
their ancient king Fenins-Farsai: but this fabulous prince was no other 
than the classical Phoenix and Perseus combined together \ 

The settlers of Ireland were Pclasgic Cuthites. Thus they were styled 
in the west, no less than in the east, Palis or Palis ; and the word, both 
in the Irish and in the Sanscrit, equally denotes Shepherds : thus also, in 
reference to their descent from Cush, they denominated themselves Cot hi or 
Cuthim; which is clearly the proper mode of expressing what the Greeks, 
with the sibilant prefix, wrote Sculhce *. 


ciur. v, 


* VaUan. Vind. p. 256. 


1 Orient. Collect, vol. ii. p. 2. 
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book vx. Wc are told, that the prince, who finally conducted the Pali into Ireland, 
was named Ith. Thus the classical writers speak of an Indian king Ait or 
It; who led a colony of Indo-Scuthaj into Egypt, and from whom the 
country was called Aetia: thus the Brahmens say, that king It invaded 
Egypt at the head of the Indian Pali, and communicated to it the ap¬ 
pellation of Aiteya: and thus the Cuthic Phenieians had a sovereign, 
whom they denominated Ith-Baal or the lord, Ith. The name was no 
doubt an Indo-Scythic title of dignity: and its occurrence in the Irish 
tradition affords an additional argument in favour of its general authen¬ 
ticity. 

On the whole therefore, I am willing to conclude, that the Cothi or 
Fhcni of the Irish were one of the several Palic tribes; which, according 
to Diodorus, evacuated Egypt synchronically with the exodus of Israel: if 
the reader deem the circumstantial evidence insufficient, let him by all 
means reject the conclusion. It need scarcely be remarked, that the na¬ 
tives, whom the Cuthic invaders found when they landed in Ireland, were 
Celts or Cimmerians or Gomerians mingled with the Fir-Bolg or Pelasgic 
Scythians ; who had arrived there, as already stated, by way of the Danube 
and the Rhine and the southern coast of England 

7. In addition to these main settlements, the whole mediterranean shore 
of Africa seems to have been planted by the same daring race ami about 
the same period. 

Sallust gives a very curious account of the matter from the Punic books 
of king llicmpsal: and, in the midst of much confusion, we may distinctly 
perceive the following remarkable fact. On the death of a prince, whom 
lie names Hercules and places in Spain, his army, composed of Modes and 
Persians and Armenians, was thrown into confusion and dispersed in a short 
time under various leaders. Several of the bands, of which it was composed, 
spread themselves along the sea-coast of Africa, then inhabited only by a 
rude and barbarous race: and here, in after ages, they were known as 
Moors and Numidians \ 

* Vullanc. Vi nil. p. 5G. inlroil. See above book vi. c. ■]■. § II. 2. (1.) 

1 Sail, tie bell. Jug. e. 20, 21. 
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This Hercules, erroneously placed in Spain, was the Shepherd-king so 
awfully destroyed with his immediate followers in the Red sea : and the im¬ 
mediate confusion and dissipation of the Pali, who came originally from 
northern Persia and India, and who were the brethren of the Armenian 
Sac«, was the natural consequence of that great event. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Respecting the Mode, in which Pagan Idolatry originated; the 
Resemblance between the ritual Laiv of Moses and the ritual 
Ordinances of the Gentiles; and certain Peculiarities in the 
several Characters of the Messiah and the great Father. 


otiiino remains but to offer some remarks on tire mode, in which 
pagan idolatry may be supposed to have originated : and this I take to be 
of considerable importance, as it will probably throw light on certain matters, 
which at different periods have occasioned no small speculation. 

I. It is difficult to conceive, that mankind after the Hood could plunge at 
once from the pure religion of Noah into a system of gross and undisguised 
idolatry. The corruption must have been gradual : and the changes, which 
were introduced, must from time to time have been offered by their con¬ 
trivers under the specious plea of wise refinements and pious improvements. 
Hence, when the first innovation was admitted ; the existing theology would 
differ only from the religion of Noah, so far as that innovation was adopted : 
and, when a second or a third or a fourth was successively ingrafted upon 
the pure worship of Jehovah ; the existing theology under each change 
would, in like manner, differ from the religion of Noah precisely to the 
amount of the several changes in question. It is, I think, absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to suppose, that some such progressive corruption as this took.place: 
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for it is utterly incredible, that the early postdiluvians could have been sud- CIIAP - 
dcnly and universally led to apostatise from the service of the one true God 
to that complicated system of idolatry which was carried from Babel to the 
utmost limits of the habitable world. 

With this hypothesis, what we have been able to glean from history lias 
been found exactly to accord. We are told, that the heresy denominated 
Scuthism prevailed from the flood to the building of the tower, and that then 
the heresy denominated Ionian or Hellenism commenced. Wc are further 
told, that the primeval religion of Iran consisted, in a firm belief, that One 
Supreme God made the world by his power, and continually governed it by 
his providence; in a pious fear, love, and adoration, of him; in a due 
reverence for parent* and aged persons ; in a fraternal affection for the 
whole human species; and in a compassionate tenderness even for the 
brute creation'. 

Now all this precisely agrees with what I had conjecturally laid down 
from the very reason of the thing : and it fully corresponds with what may 
be gathered from Scripture. We know from the sacred volume itself, that 
the primeval religion of Iran was just what the authorities of Mohsani 
taught him that it was : and we may judge very accurately, from the 
idolatry of the gentile world, what system of theology had supplanted the 
pure theism of Noah. The corruption therefore took place in the interval 
between the deluge and the dispersion: and the progress of this corruption 
was divided, we see, into two grand stages, Scuthism and Ionism. Hence 
we may safely conclude, that Scuthism was the smaller, and Ionism the 
greater, corruption : and we may further conclude, that, as the rise of 
Scuthism is carried back even to the deluge, innovation began to creep in 
very early ; and that it was only by slow degrees, that even this first mode 
of idolatry was enabled to rear its head. In fact, if wc speak with absolute 
propriety, we ought not to denominate it idolatry: for its votaries, to a 
late period, abominated all graven images. Thus the Shepherd-kings zeal¬ 
ously destroyed the idols of the Mizraim : and thus, many ages afterwards, 
Xerxes no less zealously demolished the palpable gods of Greece. Image- 


' Jones’s Disc, on Pors. Asiat. Res. vol. ii. p. 53. 
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j)ook vi. worship was at length indeed adopted by the votaries of Scuthism, for 
Buddha or Saca has now for years been venerated under the form of a man 
in a contemplative sitting posture ; and it may be added, that the Shepherd- 
kings of Egypt during the period of the second dynasty certainly associated 
with their own theology the Tonic or Brahmenical form, as is evident from 
the nature of the religion which they imported into Greece : but such was 
not the case originally. The Scuthists were apostate mental idolaters: but 
the setting up of a visible graven image was reserved for the more daring 
heresy of lonism 

1. From the foregoing statement it is evident, that Idolatry was a gradual 
corruption of Patriarchism : whence it seems necessarily to follow, that, 
w ith due allowance for apostatic perversions, the great outlines of the latter 
w ere really the great outlines of the former. Such being the case, Pagan 
Idolatry will be Noetic Patriarchism in grotesque masquerade: and, from 
the distorted features of the one, we may collect with tolerable accuracy the 
genuine features of the other. In prosecuting this inquiry, Scripture will 
be of prime importance to us: for there only have we any authentic in¬ 
formation respecting the nature of uncorrupted Patriarchism. 

(1.) Adam, we know', worshipped the one true God, and held from time 
to time direct communication with him. We know, that he was placed in 
a garden; which, from the description of it, must have been situated in 
Armenia at the head of the Euphrates*and the Tigris. We know, that he 
was taken out of the virgin Earth previous to its reception of seed in the 
ordinary mode of cultivation. We know, that he fell through the temptation 
of a malignant being who assumed the visible form of a serpent. We know, 
that God appeared to him immediately after the fall, and declared that the 
seed of the woman should bruise the head of that reptile. We know, that, 
when Eve produced her first-born, she very unequivocally declared the 
mode in which she understood the divine promise, by exclaiming (for such, 
is the strictly literal translation of the passage), 1 have gotten a man , even 
Jehovah his very sc//'. Wc know, that Adam was an universal father pre- 

■ The events of Halid sccin plainly to be alluded lo in certain remarkable passages of 
the Fsalms. See Psalm liii. and Jv. 1—1), 15, 20, 21. 
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siding over an entire world. And ivc know, that, when our first parents ciur-vi. 
were expelled from Paradise, the Cherubim were stationed in a tabernacle 
(as the original Hebrew imports) before the gate of Eden, in order that 
they might guard the way to the tree of life. 

With respect to the Cherubim, the turn of the expression implies, that 
their abode there was not of a temporary, but of a permanent, nature : 
and, as we have not the slightest intimation given us that they were after a 
season withdrawn, we can only conclude, so far as we take the written word 
for our guide, that they remained where they were first placed even to the 
time of the deluge. As to their particular form, Moses is silent: but 
Ezekiel details it with great minuteness. Their predominant shape was 
that of a bull; from which arose however a winged human body, surmounted 
with the faces of a man, a lion, a bull, and an eagle '. 

It may perhaps b6 said, that the Paradisiacal Cherubim might not have 
resembled those which were seen by Ezekiel, and that wc have no right to 
infer the undcscribed shape of the former from the described shape of the 
latter. 

To such a possible objection the answer is furnished by the prophet him¬ 
self. In one place, after accurately delineating the form of the living 
creatures which he beheld, he adds, I knexo that they xcere Cherubim 1 . 

Now, though he distinctly beheld their figures, yet in no one part of any of 
his visions was he told what they were : how then was he enabled to pro¬ 
nounce so decisively and so unhesitatingly upon their character ? No doubt, 
as it is well observed by Grotius and Spencer, he knew them to be Cherubim, 
because he perceived that their form was precisely that of the Cherubim 
over the ark of the covenant: for, though Ezekiel was but an inferior priest, 
and though the high-priest alone entered into the sanctuary, it is not to 
be supposed, but that the figure of those symbols were perfectly well 
known by oral communication; to say nothing of the various consecrated 
utensils and outer parts of the temple, which were profusely decorated with 
those mysterious hieroglyphics. The Cherubim then of Ezekiel were clearly 
the same in shape as the Cherubim of the Levitical sanctuary: and, as 

1 Vide supra book ii. c. G. § V. and Plate II. Fig. 6 r 7. 
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book vi. both the latter and the Cherubim of Paradise were equally stationed in a 
tabernacle, the presumption is, that in each instance the form of the Che¬ 
rubim was the same. 

But the matter is not left to mere presumption. In a prophecy respect¬ 
ing the king of Tyre, the poet is led to borrow his imagery from Paradise. 
The prince accordingly is described as the anointed Cherub that covereth, 
while his realm is exhibited to us as the garden of Eden. Hence, with a 
mingled reference to the covering Cherub of the Levitical sanctuary, and 
to the similarly covering Cherub of the Paradisiacal tabernacle ; with a 
reference also to the oracular precious stones of the Uritn and Thuinmim, 
and to that lofty mountain, which was the scite of the garden, and of which 
mount Zion was an imitative transcript: he is styled the anointed covering 
Cherub of Eden the garden of God ; he is said to have been stationed upon 
the holy mountain; and he is represented, as moving backwards and for¬ 
wards in the midst of the stones of tire*. Now, whatever may be the pre¬ 
cise import of the prophecy, the figurative allusion is so plain, that it can¬ 
not be misunderstood : and, as the imagery is no doubt perfectly exact, and 
as it is evidently drawn conjointly from the Cherubim of Paradise and the 
Cherubim of the Levitical sanctuary, we cannot doubt, but that the former 
were the very same both in shape and application as the latter. The 
Cherubim then of Paradise resembled in figure the Cherubim of the sanc¬ 
tuary. But the Cherubim of the sanctuary have already been shewn to be 
the same in form, as the Cherubim which Ezekiel beheld in his visions. 
The Cherubim therefore of Paradise were also the same as the Cherubini 
of Ezekiel: in other words, they were hieroglyphics, in which the bovine 
shape predominated, though each was provided with four different heads; 
so that, if we except their quadruple aspect, they bore a close resemblance 
to the fabulous centaur. 

To this same conclusion we are likewise inevitably brought by the rules of 
good writing. Ezekiel, in one part of his composition, describes the figure 
of the Cherubim with even laboured minuteness: and then, in another part, 
he figuratively calls the king of Tyre a covering Cherub xchich hud been 
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placed in the garden of Paradise . Such being the case, it is strangely un- chap. vj. 
natural to suppose, that by the latter lie meant something which had no 
sort of resemblance to the former. If a classical poet had accurately de¬ 
scribed a centaur, and had afterwards in the course of his tale mentioned a 
centaur; we should of course, and with much reason, suppose that lie meant 
the identical being which he had previously delineated. Apply only the 
same canon of criticism to Ezekiel, and the result will be obvious. 

"Whether the Paradisiacal Cherubim surmounted an ark, is not specified 
by Moses : but I think we may collect, that they did, from the remarkable 
passage in Ezekiel which has last been considered. He speaks of the 
Cherub in the garden of Eden, as being a covering Cherub. Now, as it 
was well remarked by Jerome and after him by Lowth and Newcome, the 
epithet covering clearly relates to the circumstance of each Cherub in the 
Levitical sanctuary covering with his wings the mercy-scat upon the ark 
But Ezekiel applies the very same epithet to the Cherub in the garden of 
Eden : it was no less a covering Cherub, than the Cherub in the Levitical 
sanctuary. If then it were a covering Cherub, it must have covered some¬ 
thing: and, since we find the Levitical Cherub distinguished by this epithet 
because it covered the mercy-scat upon the ark; I see not how we can 
reasonably avoid the conclusion, that the Paradisiacal Cherub was similarly 
distinguished by Ezekiel for a similar reason. This conclusion is the more 
satisfactory; because, as I have already observed, the force of the original 
Hebrew leads us to suppose, that the Paradisiacal Cherubim were stationed 
in a tabernacle precisely in the same manner as the Levitical Cherubim. 

Since then each hieroglyphic is alike styled a Cherub, since the Cherubiur 
of Eden perfectly resembled in form the Levitical Cherubim, and since the 
former were placed in a tabernacle no less than the latter : the presumption 
would be, even independently of the argument drawn from Ezck.el, that 
they both alike overshadowed a sacred ark. But, when to this it is added 
that the Cherub of Eden is actually styled a covering Cherub, and when 
we find that the Levitical Cherub was similarly denominated from the ex¬ 
press circumstance of its covering the mercy-seat upon the ark ; we seeia 


* See Exoil. xxv. 19—21. 
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. to arrive at almost absolute certainty, that the Paradisiacal tabernacle had 
an ark as well as the Levitical. 

(2.) If from Adam we pass to the second father of mankind, we know, 
that both before and after the deluge he conversed with God. We know, 
that he moved upon the surface of the great deep, when the waters covered 
the face of the whole earth. We know, that he sacrificed upon the summit 
of a lofty mountain ; which geographically coincided with Paradise, and 
which therefore (as it is often styled in Scripture) was peculiarly the holy 
mountain of God. We know, that he was born out of the virgin Ark, as 
Adam was born out of the virgin Earth. We know, that, if the Cherubim 
of Eden remained until the deluge (and Scripture never intimates that they 
were earlier withdrawn), he and his family must have been well acquainted 
with their figure: for, since in every particular they resembled the Cherubim 
of the Levitical tabernacle, it is difficult to refrain from believing that their 
use and intent were also the same. And we know, that, like Adam, he was 
an universal father, presiding over an entire world. 

(d.) So, with respect to the Supreme Being, we know, that his Spirit, in 
the day of the creation, moved upon the surface of the waters. Wc know, 
that the word, by which this motion is exhibited to us, properly describes 
the fluttering of wings, as when a bird broods over her young. Wc know 
from innumerable passages of Holy Writ, that Jehovah the Messenger, 
through whom alone communication has been kept up between the worm 
man and Jehovah the Father, whenever he deigned to converse with his 
creatures, manifested himself in a human form ; and that at length, when 
the fulness of time was arrived, he dwelt permanently among us, in outward 
aspect like a mere mortal. We have reason therefore from analogy to be¬ 
lieve, that, when he conversed with Adam or with Cain or with Noah, 
he similarly appeared to them under a human figure: and this opinion is 
confirmed by the very remarkable phraseology, which Moses in one parti¬ 
cular passage has been directed to use. 

It is said, that, after the fall, Adam and Eve heard the Voice of the Lord 
God walking i/i the garden in the cool of the day. Such language, when the 
general analogy of Scripture is considered, seems plainly to import, that the 
person, who is thus described as walking in the garden, is so spoken of, be- 
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cause lie was really walking there in a human form, and because therefore chap. vi. 
the sound of his footsteps might be distinctly heard by the guilty pair. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the whole conversation, which immediately afterwards takes 
place between the Supreme Being, Adam and Eve, and the serpent, almost 
necessarily implies, that the former was distinctly visible to each of the 
latter: and, as we further advance.in the narrative, the same opinion still 
continues to force itself upon us; for the action of making coats from skins 
and of clothing with them our naked first parents seems obviously to be the 
action of one, who iD outward form resembled a man. Nor must we omit 
noticing an important peculiarity in the language of Moses: he does not 
say, that they heard the Lord God walking, but that they heard the Voice 
of the Lord God walking . By the Voice we are here to understand what is 
elsewhere called the JVord: and by the JVord we must understand that 
divine personage, who, assuming from time to time a human figure, was the 
ministerial organ of intercourse between God and man. Such is the sense, 
in which the passage is explained by the Targumists: they agree to render 
it, They heard the JVord of the Lord God walking; and the Jerusalem 
Targurn paraphrases the beginning of the next verse, The JVord of the ford 
called unto Adam . The Word therefore, that called, was the Word or 
Voice, that walked : for the participle walking, as the Jews themselves 
acknowledge, does not relate to the Lord God, but to the Twice But the 
action of walking, as ascribed to the Voice or Word, necessarily implies a 
visible personality; for a mere voice, in the sense of a sound or a noise y 
could not properly be said to walk: the Voice therefore must have been a 
person. Nor will it be difficult to determine, who that person was: by 
the fl'ord of Jehovah, the ancient Israelites, as it appears from the Tar- 
gums, understood the great Messenger of the covenant, who is said by 
Malachi to be the lord of the temple at Jerusalem ; and, under the Chris¬ 
tian dispensation, the term is applied by John to the Messiah, as being God 
incarnate \ The Voice therefore, that walked in the garden of Eden, was 

* Vox cnim est res ilia, de qua dicitur, quod ambulavcrit in horto. Maimon. Mor. Ne- 
voch. par. i. c. 21-. Vide etiam Tzeror Hammor. seel. Bereshilh. apud Owen. Exerc. x. 
in Hob. vi. 1. 

4 Malacl). iii. 1. John i. 1—14» 
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book vi. that divine Angel or Messenger, whom Jacob invocates as the special God 
of his family, and whom lie had openly beheld in a bodily form : and the 
whole analogy of Scripture requires us to suppose, that it was in a bodily 
form likewise that the same exalted personage successively revealed himself 
to Adam and to Noah Lastly we know, that, in the very highest sense 
of the word, God is the universal father of mankind, the common parent 
and governor and preserver and renewer of the world and all that it con¬ 
tains. 

2. These various matters rre indeed learn from the testimony of Moses: 
but yet, though he was divinely inspired, it is obvious, that, in the detail of 
historical facts, even inspiration itself could do no more than enable him to 
deliver the truth free from all adventitious mixture of error. Now the 
several historical facts, which constitute the subject of his early narrative and 
which have been briefly touched upon in the foregoing statement, could not 
but have been perfectly well known to the family of Noah : and, as Nimrod 
the Cuthite was only the third in descent from that patriarch, they must have 
been thoroughly familiar to him also ; and, if to him, they must have been 
equally so to his contemporaries. They would consequently stand upon 
very different ground from ourselves: for ice look back to such events, as 
most remotely distant, and as wholly unlike any thing to which we have 
been accustomed ; they, on the contrary, would view them as ordinary 
recent transactions, and would be prepared to receive any plausible system 
which should be built upon those acknowledged realities. 

And now let us consider, whether the very texture of Pagan Idolatry 
does not itself point out most distinctly the steps by which it was intro¬ 
duced. 

(1.) As Jehovah the Messenger was wont to manifest himself in a human 
form, each of those manifestations would clearly be what the Hindoos call 
an Avatar or descent of the Deity: and, as the early history of Iran has 
been ingrafted upon the local history of IJindostan, we may feel sufficiently 
sure, that the doctrine of Avatars was equally familiar to the Culhic founders 
of Label. 


* Gen. xlviii. 15, 1G. xxxii. 2i—30. Ilosoa xii. 3, 1, 5. 
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Every one of such appearances then would be viewed, and rightly viewed, ciur. vr. 
as a descent of the Godhead. But, with profanely speculative men, various 
conjectures would soon arise respecting these extraordinary manifestations : 
and high-vaulting ambition would ere long be ready to avail itself of them. 

As one age could not positively know the precise aspect of the human 
form, that served as a vehicle of the Divinity to another age : the Supreme 
Being would be said to animate successively different bodies for the pur¬ 
pose of communicating with mortals. These appearances however were 
but of a transitory nature : when the behest of heaven was delivered, the 
human figure was no more visible upon earth, either vanishing suddenly 
from the eyes of the beholder or being openly taken up into heaven'. A 
question therefore would speedily arise, whether a descent of a more per¬ 
manent description might not be reasonably expected: and the first pro¬ 
phecy upon record would no less rightly than obviously produce an answer 
in the affirmative. It was known, that some being of a highly mysterious 
nature, man because of woman born, yet differing from all other men be¬ 
cause born only of woman, should in due time break the power of the ma¬ 
lignant spirit, which had chosen the serpent for his bodily vehicle *. And 
it was expected, as we may gather from the remarkable language of Eve on 
the birth of Cain, that this being would be no less exalted a personage than 
the Divinity himself. As he was to be born of woman, and consequently 
as he was first to appear like an infant, the idea of permanency would neces¬ 
sarily be associated with such a manifestation: and, from the terms of the 
prophecy, some would argue, that, as he was emphatically styled the seed 
of the woman, he niust needs be produced from a virgin; while others, 
viewing such an event as an impossibility, would adopt the lower opinion, 
that he would be born of woman only as every other person is so born. 

This last seems to have been the too hastily adopted opinion of Eve. Im¬ 
patient for the divine deliverer, who had been promised without any parti¬ 
cular limitation of time, she no sooner beholds Cain, who was doubtless her 
seed though he was likewise the seed of Adam, than she joyfully exclaims, 

‘ Sec Gen. xviii. 33. Juilg. vi. 11 — 21. Dan. iii. 25. Luke xxiv. 31. 

* See an admirable sermon of Bp, Horsley on die mode in which this prophecy would 
be understood. Vol. ii. serm. 1G. 
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iooK vi. I have gotten the man even Jehovah himself. Circumstances soon proved, 
that she was mistaken: but her speecli was carefully remembered ; and the 
great authority, which it derived from the utterer, was afterwards produc¬ 
tive of most important consequences. Men looked out for a permanent 
manifestation of the Redeemer; who, born either of a woman or of a vir¬ 
gin, should for a season visibly dwell upon earth, and at length, when his 
high commission was accomplished, should betaken up into heaven as was 
usual with the temporary human appearances of Jehovah. 

Whether this expectation produced hero-worship before the flood, I shall 
not pretend to determine, though I think such a result far from impro¬ 
bable: but it was manifestly the vehicle, by which it was brought into the 
new world. As it was agreed on all hands, that there were temporary 
manifestations of Jehovah, and that a permanent one might assuredly be 
looked out for; and, as some contended that he would be born exclusively 
of woman, while each party allowed that he would at any rate be the off¬ 
spring of a woman: the corrupters of religion after the deluge began to 
argue, with much plausibility, from these acknowledged premises, that there 
had already, been several permanent manifestations of Jehovah, and that 
hereafter there would be many more of a similar description. It was con¬ 
tended, that every extraordinary personage, whose office was to reclaim or 
to punish mankind, was an Avatar or descent of the Godhead: and, in 
support of such an opinion, the testimony of Eve in flivour of the fratricide 
Cain would doubtless be alleged. One of these Avatars was Adam: ano¬ 
ther of them was his first-born. Abel and Seth were the same: and the 
righteous Enoch, who w ; as prcternaturally removed from human converse 
in the very mode in which the visible form of the Deity was wont to 
ascend to heaven, was no doubt a most eminent and decided Avatar. 
Similar honours were extended to Noah and his three sons: Nimrod was 
also an Avatar: and, when idolatry had obtained a definite form, the God¬ 
head was thought to be regularly incarnate, both in his representative the 
permanent high-priest, and in each warlike adventurer who headed a colony 
or who rendered some distinguished service to his country. 

(2.) While matters were thus prosperously in train, points of specious 
similitude would be carefully sought out in order that the theory might 
acquire the greater plausibility. 
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Adam was born from the virgin Earth: Noah was produced from las chap. vi. 
allegorical mother the Ark, without the cooperation of a father. Each was a 
preacher of righteousness: each dwelt upon the Paradisiacal mount of 
God: each was an universal parent. If Adam introduced one world; 

Noah destroyed that world, and introduced another: and, as the actual 
circumstance of two successive worlds led to the doctrine of an endless mun¬ 
dane succession; each patriarch was alike viewed as a creator, a preserver, 
and a dissolver. Nor was their resemblance to the character of the Deity 
in another particular omitted. God is said to have moved upon the face of 
the chaotic waters : Noah likewise moved in the Ark upon the face of the 
deluge; and Adam was both feigned to have performed a similar voyage 
from a more ancient world, and was viewed as floating upon the great deep 
in the larger ship of the Earth. Each therefore, like the Spirit of Jehovah, 
was Narayan or lie that moves upon the waters: and, as the word which 
expresses that motion conveys the idea of the fluttering of a bird; the great 
father, who is born out of the navicular egg, is described as a beautiful 
sylph exulting in his golden wings. 

(3.) From such speculations it was but an easy and natural step to direct 
hero-worship; for, if these several eminent characters were permanent mani¬ 
festations of the Deity, there could be no reason why they should not be 
openly adored, as was the case with each temporary manifestation : and, 
if any objection were raised, a subtle distinction would readily be made 
between the incarnate Godhead and the recipient human body. Accord¬ 
ingly we find, that this very distinction still subsists among the Hindoos: 
and, in their theology, we are carefully instructed in the double nature of 
each eminent personage that appears upon the earth. 

(4.) This doctrine once admitted would inevitably bring with it the doc¬ 
trine of the Metempsychosis. Adam, and Enoch, and Noah, might in out¬ 
ward appearance be different men : but they were really the self-same 
divine person, who had been promised as the seed of the woman, succes¬ 
sively animating various human bodies. As such, the whole of his cha¬ 
racter must belong to them: and, what he lias once performed upon the 
earth, he will again perform in new vehicles to all eternity. 

(5.) Hence it was, that the great father, who is strictly one, though ma- 
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book vi. nifesting himself in different bodies and at different periods, was sometimes 
reputed to be born of a virgin, and sometimes said to be simply the offspring 
of a woman. Hence also, though the primeval ancestors of mankind were 
elevated to the rank of hero-gods, they were supposed to have previously 
descended from heaven and to have entered into the human forms which 
they occupied. Hence likewise the great father is so frequently repre¬ 
sented as contending with a serpent; which slays him, though he ulti¬ 
mately triumphs over it and crushes its head : an idea afterwards curiously 
transferred to the deluge, which was specially viewed as the work of the 
evil principle. And hence he is so often exhibited to us, as a holy and just 
person, a preacher of righteousness; who should descend from heaven to 
earth, in order that lie might teach man his duty towards the Godhead. 

(6.) While hero-worship was thus speciously introduced, the outward 
ceremonial was carefully retained: and mankind found themselves un¬ 
awares seduced into idolatry, while as yet little apparent change had taken 
place. 

The divine institution of piacular sacrifice was duly observed: and, as 
Adam and Noah had each offered up his oblation upon the holy Paradi¬ 
siacal mount of God, the practice of sacrificing upon hills either natural or 
artificial was industriously kept up. The victim was indeed devoted to the 
great transmigrating father of mankind : but the plea of such adoration 
was, that the great father was a permanent incarnation of the promised 
deliverer. 

As the offering of piacular sacrifice necessarily implies an acknowledg¬ 
ment of lost purity ; so the most solemn rites of the Gentiles were specially 
directed, as we have seen, to the recovery of it. Man, being a fallen crea¬ 
ture, would in all ages equally require that change of heart and disposition, 
which by a natural figure of rhetoric is described as a regeneration or a 
new birth. The doctrine therefore of this necessary change, being founded 
upon our physical depravation, must inevitably have subsisted in the Patri¬ 
archal Church, no less than in the Levilical and the Christian : and, since 
baptism by water was used as an outward sign under the Law as well as 
under the Gospel, and since that element lias at every period been deemed 
the most apt symbol of purification; we may reasonably conclude, that it 
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was not unknown under the Patriarchal dispensation. Accordingly we ciur. vi. 
find, that both the doctrine itself, and the external rite, form a very promi¬ 
nent feature in the derived apostasy of Paganism: and, though a singular 
perversion has taken place, yet even that perversion has originated from a 
purer system. The deluge was viewed in the light of a tremendous bap¬ 
tism, which was necessary to cleanse a guilty world from the stains which 
it had contracted : and, when the earth emerged in renovated beauty from 
a second chaos, it was thought to be born again by the agency of water. 

In the theology of the Gentiles, this great event was intermingled with the 
doctrine of a spiritual regeneration: and, while Noah was said to be born 
anew from the womb of the Ark, he was likewise said to be born out of a 
polluted world into the pure region of the forfeited Paradisiacal mountain. 

Such matters, as we have abundantly seen, formed the basis of the Myste¬ 
ries : and the new birth of each aspirant, which was ordinarily accompa¬ 
nied by a baptism of water, not only related to the new birth from the Ark, 
but likewise to an admission into a supposed state of greater mental know¬ 
ledge and purity. 

With the corrupted ordinances of Patriarchism were associated its equally 
corrupted symbols. The bovine Cherubim were certainly known long be¬ 
fore the deluge: and we have found considerable reason to believe, that 
those, which were stationed before the gate of Paradise, covered a sacred 
ark, just like those of the Levitieal tabernacle. Their collective eight 
heads, as we shall find in the sequel, symbolized retrospectively the eight 
members of Adam’s family, and prospectively the eight members of the 
family of Noah, severally viewed as the representatives of the Church gene¬ 
ral : while the ark or boat, as it is invariably called both by Josephus, by 
the Greek interpreters, and by the inspired writers of the New Testament, 
shadowed out the Church, as designed to be commensurate with the greater 
World, hut as destined for a season to be commensurate with the smaller 
floating World. Accordingly, the ancient Jews, no less than the Gentile?, 
deemed the World a vast ship, suspended, like the Ark, upon the surface 
of the great abyss : and, from the thus universal prevalence of the notion, 

1 have little doubt that it was a primitive tenet of Patriarchism; true to a 
certain extent, for the earth (we are told) is founded upon the floods, sufli- 
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book vi. cicntly true therefore for the purpose of symbolical imagery. The Che¬ 
rubic hieroglyphics and the concomitant ark were adopted into Paganism 
with no further alteration, than an apostate theology required. Each of 
the different animals became a symbol of the great father: the bull, as pre¬ 
dominating in the Cherub, became his principal and most universal symbol: 
this bull was perpetually depicted in a compound state: and, as we may 
perceive from the Bembine table which exactly accords with the narrative 
of Diodorus, he was exhibited to public veneration in the sacred boat or 
baris. That boat shadowed out at once the World and the Ark: and, as 
the eight faces of the Cherubim overlooked the holy ark of a pure religion ; 
so the eight Cabiri or great hero-gods, actually typified by those eight faces 
(for the eight Cabiri were the members of the Noetic family viewed as a 
reappearance of the numerically corresponding members of the Adamitical 
family), were represented, not on dry ground, but floating together in the 
mimic ship of a depraved theology. 

(7.) Thus, in the first stage of nascent idolatry, the Godhead was given 
out to have been successively incarnate in the persons of Adam and Noah; 
to say nothing of those minor intermediate descents, which, in the old Ira¬ 
nian system as preserved to this day in the superstition of Ilindostan, occur 
between the earliest and the latest Menu. But, as each of those patriarchs 
had three sons, and as each son was deemed an Avatar no less than his 
father: it was soon additionally said, that the great parent mysteriously 
triplicated himself; so that with reference to the sire he was one, with refer¬ 
ence to the offspring he was three. 

They, who believe that the doctrine of the Tri-Unity was known from 
the very beginning, will perceive in this circumstance a curious confirma¬ 
tion of their opinion : for doubtless, when we consider the manner in which 
Paganism was elicited from Patriarchisin, the circumstance of Adam and 
Noah, having each three sons, and thus doubly exhibiting an unity and a 
trinity, would be eagerly laid hold of, and would be used precisely in the 
inode which now presents itself to us, by those who were framing the new 
system. But on this point let every one judge, as lie thinks fit: for myself 
I can only say, that, as I have no authority to deny that the doctrine of a 
plurality of persons in the Deity was known to the antediluvians and the 
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early postdiluvians ; so, from what I am able to judge of the evidence, I ciur. to. 
have no sufficient authority to assert the point. The expectation that the 
Godiiead would permanently become incarnate, and the actual knowledge 
that in a temporary manner he had already more than once appeared under 
a human form, do not necessarily involve the belief, that the descending 
person zcas one out of three. But, when, at a subsequent period, Abraham 
was visited by three anthropomorphic beings, one of whom lie evidently 
acknowledges to be Jehovah, while the other two seem to have been attend¬ 
ing Angels; when the overthrow of Sodom is described by the extraor¬ 
dinary phraseology of Jehovah raining dozen fre and brimstone from 
Jehovah; when Abraham beheld in a scenical representation the future 
sacrifice of one, who bore a relation to the Supreme Being similar (so far 
as heavenly matters can resemble any thing human) to Isaac’s relation to¬ 
wards himself; and, when Jacob styles the God of his fathers an Angel or 
Messenger, which necessarily implies that that divine being was sent by 
some other person : when such events took place, and when such language 
was held, it is, I think, impossible not to suppose, that the patriarchs were 
then acquainted with a plurality of persons in the Deity No proofs like 
these can I find of any anterior knowledge of the Holy Trinity, though I 
pretend not to deny the possible existence of that knowledge: I would only 
be understood to confess my entire ignorance of any satisfactory demon¬ 
stration ; whence I am unwilling to assert what I am unable to prove. 

(8.) The union of hero-worship with Sabianism arose chiefly from per¬ 
verted astronomy : yet even for this further innovation a decent pretext 
was not wanting. 

Language, from its original poverty, not from its copiousness, was at first 
highly figurative: and, in the cast, it has very much retained this character 
even to the present day. Respecting the phraseology of the absolutely 
first ages we can indeed speak only from conjecture: but, as time renders 
language more full, and as a figurative mode of speech prevailed much 
later than the era of the tower, we may be tolerably sure, that previous 

1 I assent to Bp. Warburton’s explanation of the mysterious sacrifice of Isaac, which I 
am persuaded is the true one. Div. Leg. book vi. sect. 5 . § I. 
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BOOK VI. to that era conversation was not less figurative. Now we find, that, in 
the prophetic dream of Joseph, the Sun and the Moon and eleven Stars 
represented his father and his mother and his eleven brethren: and it is 
plain, that such a manner of speaking was perfectly familiar; for Jacob, 
without the least hesitation, thus applies the vision of his favourite child *. 
Descending lower, we find, that in a similar strain the great deliverer is 
foretold under the title of a Star: and again, at a yet more recent period, 
lie is promised under the image of a Sun of righteousness, rising upon a 
benighted world \ The same principle led David to style Jehovah himself 
a Sun and a Shield: and, when the peculiar language of prophecy was 
framed upon tins model, revolutions in the governing powers of the world 
were described by signs in the various heavenly bodies 3 . So strong indeed 
is its vitality, that it prevails even yet in the blazoning of arms: and, as we 
certainly received heraldry from our Gothic ancestors; I strongly suspect, 
that they received it, in its first rude form, from the Nimrodian Goths of 
Babel, whose sign or national banner was a dove. The colours in the arms 
of freemen or gentry arc simply described as colours: but, in those of the 
nobility, they are exhibited by the names of corresponding gems ; while, in 
the shield of royalty itself, they are curiously set forth under the appella¬ 
tions of the Sun and the Moon and the Planets. 

The use, which the astronomizing apostates would make of this figurative 
language is sufficiently obvious. At first, the Sun would be deemed a type 
of God, next his abode, and lastly himself: and, when the Divinity was 
held to he incarnate in the person of the great father, the same notions 
would be transferred to this personage also. The seven planets, of which 
the Moon was accounted one, would similarly be viewed as representatives 
of the seven members of the two successive primeval families: and the 
Moon especially, as the consort of the Sun, would be employed to symbolize 
the mystic consort both of God and of the great father. Similar imagery, 
in an uncorrupted state, has been handed down, as we shall presently find, 
even to Christianity itself. 

3. Our information relative to the outward forms of the Patriarchal reli- 
* Gen. xxxvii. y, JO. 1 Nuuib. xxiv. 17. Malacli. iv. 2. J Psalm lxxxiv. 11. 
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glon arc so very scanty, that it would be mere trifling to urge the point in 
too minute a manner: it may however be safely said, that Paganism strictly 
resembles Patriarchism in every outward particular which we do know of 
the latter. Hence the one may justly be esteemed an imitative deprava¬ 
tion of the other: and hence, both Scuthism and its Ilabylonic successor 
Jonism, are by Epiphanius not unfitly denominated heresies ; by which he 
might seem to intimate, that they were rather apostatical corruptions of a 
prior religion than absolutely new systems of theology. We have already 
found, that each had the doctrine of an incarnate God, each had a sacred 
ark provided with cherubic symbols, each held the tenet of a new birth 
outwardly typified by water, each recognized the divine institution of sacri¬ 
fice : and, if we proceed to other particulars, we shall still perceive the 
same resemblance. 

(1.) As every ancient patriarch was at once a king and a priest, so every 
gentile sovereign was long accounted both a priest and a king \ 

(2.) When Abraham was called away from among the idolaters of 
Chaldea, we may be sure, that he would retain genuine Patriarchism, re¬ 
jecting only the superstitious corruptions of it: in the worship therefore of 
him and his successors, we may trace the worship of Adam and of Enoch 
and of Noah. Now the great ancestor of the Israelites, immediately upon 
the divine grant to him of Palestine, not only sacrificed to Jehovah upon an 
altar, but likewise studiously built that altar on the summit of a holy moun¬ 
tain; thus imitating the action of Adam and of Noah, when they sacri¬ 
ficed on the top of the Paradisiacal mount of Ararat \ Nor was this cir¬ 
cumstance purely accidental: the mountain of the sacrifice was clearly 
viewed as a consecrated high place; for we find him afterwards returning 
thither from his journey to the south, and again calling upon the name of 
the Lord 5 . Such a mode of warship was sanctioned by God himself, as 
we may learn by pursuing the history of Abraham. In the most trying 
and awful transaction of his whole life, when lie is directed to sacrifice his 
son, the choice of place is not left to his own discretion; but he is com- 

' Virgil’s Idem rex slnius, Phocbique sacerdos, is familiar to every one; and it was 
founded upon actual matter of fact. 

1 Gen. xii. 7, 8. 


3 Gen. xxii. ‘2. 
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book vi. mantled to devote the victim on the mountain of Moriah*. I greatly doubt, 
whether the name of this hill be Hebrew: with Mr. Wilford, I am much 
inclined to believe, that it was a local Meru or imitative Paradisiacal Ara¬ 
rat; and, by the act of the patriarch, it was reclaimed from superstition, 
and solemnly set apart for the future mysterious sacrifice of the promised 
Saviour. In a similar manner, when Jacob fled from Laban and when he 
was afterwards reconciled to his father-in-law, we find him ottering a sacri¬ 
fice, not in the plain, but on the summit of a mountain. 

(3.) Another of the patriarchal sanctuaries was the hallowed grove, 
which was meant as a transcript of the garden of Eden. Thus we are told, 
that Abraham planted a grove in Beer-Sheba , and called there on the name 
of the Lord: and thus we find him dwelling under a tree in the plain of 
Mamre, when accosted by his three mysterious visitors*. I need scarcely 
remark, how perfectly in both these particulars Paganism resembled Pa- 
triarebism. 

(4.) There is yet another point of similitude between them, which must 
by no means be passed over in silence. Among the heathens, a rude stone 
column anointed with oil was one of the most ancient symbols of the great 
father. Whether, in the Patriarchal Theology, it was used, on account of 
its firmness, as a type of the Divinity, I shall not pretend to determine: 
though, from some remarkable passages, I think it probable, that such was 
the case. Jehovah is more than once styled a rock; and that too, in ex¬ 
press reference to the same title as applied to the deities of the Gentiles 
The Redeemer also is spoken of as a rock and a stone; firm indeed and 
immoveable, but which should give offence to both houses of Israel 

1 Gen. xxii. 2. * Gen. xxi. 33. xviii. 1 , 4 , 8. 

3 Jlf is the rock, his work is perfect—But Jcsliurim lightly esteemed the rock of his salva • 

fi on _ Of the rock that begat thee thou art unmindful , and hast forgotten God that formed 

litre 11 mu should one chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight, except their rock 

had sold them, and the I.ord had shut them up ? For their rock is not as our rock, even our 
enemies themselves being judges—For the Lord shall judge his people—and he shall say, 
Where arc their gods, the rock in whom they trusted. Deut. xxxii. 4, 15, 18, 30, 31, 36, 37. 
Sec nlso I Sam. ii. 2. 2 Sam. xxiii. 3. i’salin xviii. 2, 31, 46. xxviii. 1. xxxi. 3. xlii. 1). 
lxxviii. 37. Isaiah xvii. 10. xxvi. 4. 

4 Isaiah viii. 14. 1 Cor. x. 10. Dan. ii. 45. Matt. xxi. 42. 44. 
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However this may be, it is at least sufficiently clear, that the stone pillar 
anointed with oil was a patriarchal hieroglyphic connected with the wor¬ 
ship of the Deity: for we find Jacob, setting up such a monument, and 
distinguishing it by a name which signifies the house of God; and we again 
find him erecting another pillar, when a solemn covenant was made in the 
presence of Jehovah between himself and Laban \ 

' (a.) Whether the ancestors of the house of Israel used in their worship 
a sacred ark surmounted by Cherubim, does not certainly appear: but 
there is reason to believe, that Laban, who was equally of the family of 
Eber, had something of this kind, though he seems in a measure at least 
to have abused it to the purposes of idolatry. When Jacob fled away from 
him, Rachel is said to have stolen the Teraphim of her father: and these 
Laban afterwards reclaims under the appellation of his gods \ It appears 
then, that the Teraphim were certain images which he worshipped: but it 
is not equally manifest of what description they were. I am inclined to 
believe, that they were the same as Seraphim; for in fact the very word 
Teraphim is no other than Seraphim pronounced aftdr the Chald&an man¬ 
ner: but the Seraphim must clearly, I think, be identified with the Che¬ 
rubim. This supposition best accords with what we read of the Teraphim 
in other parts of Scripture. When Micah lapsed into idolatry, it was 
plainly of such a nature as to be closely copied from the service of the 
tabernacle: for he had a house or temple with an ephod, and he prevailed 
upon a Levite to officiate as his priest. Now the images, which he placed 
in this oratory, arc styled Teraphim : and their locality answers so exactly 
to that of the legitimate Cherubim, that it is not easy to conceive them any 
thing else than a studied imitation of those primeval hieroglyphics J . Such 
an opinion seems to be confirmed by the well-known passage in llosea; 
where it is foretold, that the children of Israel shall abide many days with¬ 
out a king, and without a prince, and without sacrifice, and without an 
image, and without ephod, and without Teraphim *. lhe drift of the pro¬ 
phecy is argued by Bp. Horsley to be this; that the Jews, during the pc- 


* Gen. xxviii. 17—22. xxxi. 45,51, 52. 
3 Judg. xvii. 5—13. xviiu 14, 17—31. 


* Gen. xxxi. 19, 30. 
*■ Hosea iii. 4. 
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book vi. nod of their last dispersion, should be without access to God through a 
Saviour, yet without falling into idolatry: but such does not appear to me 
to be the whole drift of it; and, from a defective statement (right as far 
as it goes, yet in part defective), his Lordship has been led into perhaps 
not quite a proper interpretation of the term. The full sense of the pre¬ 
diction seems to be; that the Jews, without falling into idolatry or spiritual 
adultery, should remain, during along space of time, without a king, with¬ 
out access to God through a Saviour by typical sacrifice, and without the 
gorgeous solemnities of the temple service, llow accurately this prophecy 
has been fulfilled, need not here be insisted upon : but such a view of it 
necessarily leads us to identify the Teraphim with the Cherubim, though 
they might be, and doubtless sometimes were, prostituted to idolatry. The 
prediction thus understood is complete in all its parts, and minutely an¬ 
swers to the typical character of Ilosca’s harlot wife, owned indeed as such, 
but without restitution of conjugal rites. They should be without a sove¬ 
reign, and without sacrifice; they should also be without the sacerdotal 
ephod, and without the Cherubim here denominated Teraphim, which they 
held to be the very pitli and marrow of the temple ordinances: but, while 
thus deprived and disgraced, they should yet be without an image, set up 
for the purpose of idolatrous worship. 

(6.) A single particular still remains to be noticed, ere I dismiss the 
subject of the derivation of Paganism from Patriarehism. When Jacob 
was compelled to flee from the house of his father, as he slept by night, 
a very remarkable vision was presented to his imagination. A ladder, as 
the word is rendered by our translators, seemed to reach from earth to 
heaven: upon it the angels of God ascended and descended: and above it, 
apparently in a visible form, stood Jehovah himself'. 1 lie symbol, what¬ 

ever it was, thus exhibited to Jacob, must have been some familiar patri¬ 
archal symbol, known and used anterior to the dispersion from Label: for 
we find an instrument with seven steps, closely resembling that which was 
displayed to Jacob, employed in the celebration of the Mithrutic Orgies, 
and designed to represent the sidereal or celestial transmigration of souls. 


* Con. xxviii. 12, J:i. 
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Such affinity is too close to have been accidental : the only question is, CHAr - vl * 
what was the true form of the machine. This I have already had occasion 
to answer: I may now therefore repeat, that the implement in each case 
was not a ladder, but a pyramid with seven steps or stages on every side 
of it. In the vision of Jacob, it seemed to reach to heaven, and God him¬ 
self rested upon its summit. It was doubtless, I think, meant to represent 
what is often called in Scripture the mountain of God or the mountain of 
the assembly: and, as that mountain is expressly styled the garden of Eden, 
and as it is described with reference to Judea and Babylon as situated in 
the sides of the north; we may be nearly sure, that the vision exhibited 
that hill, which coincided with the Paradisiacal Ararat, which the Gentiles 
denominated Meru or Ida, which in the case of the tower they represented 
by a pyramid with seven stages, and which they viewed precisely as Para¬ 
dise is viewed in Holy Writ when allowance is made for the difference be¬ 
tween true and false religionThe hill of Eden, in short, among the early 
patriarchs, was used to represent heaven: and, wdien the great apostasy 
under Nimrod took place, the symbol was carefully preserved, and was still 
applied in the self-same manner, by the introducers of a corrupt theological 
system. It equally shadowed out a celestial abode: but, instead of being 
surmounted by Jehovah as in the dream of Jacob, it was the fictitious resi¬ 
dence of those two races of hero-gods, who had once indeed literally 
tenanted its summit. 

4. -Thus we find, that Paganism is no other than perverted Patriarchism: 
whence it will follow', that, if we only make allowance lor the introduction 
of a false object of worship, the external ritual of the former will in a great 
degree exhibit to us the external ritual of the latter; while the leading idca6, 
which prevailed in the one, may be supposed, with the same allowance, to 
have prevailed in the other. 

Of this last particular we liave a memorable instance in the book of Job, 
which certainly describes patriarchal times, whatever may have been the 
precise period of its composition. The sufferer, fully determined not to 
murmur against the dispensations of heaven, is represented as exclaiming, 


’ Isaiah xiv, 13. Ezek. xxviii. 13—16. 
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kook vi. Naked came I out of my mother's -comb, and naked shall I return thither *. 
In this remarkable expression Job no doubt means to say, that, as he 
brought nothing into the world at his birth, so he shall carry nothing out 
of it at his death: but the peculiar turn of the phraseology is what we 
must attend to, because it conveys the self-same idea that was so familiar 
to the Gentiles. lie speaks of his birth, as an egress from the womb of 
his mother: and his burial he describes, as a return into the womb of his 
mother. The earth therefore he must have viewed, as a great universal 
parent; and the grave, or rather the excavated catacomb in which through¬ 
out the east the bodies of tire dead were ordinarily deposited, as the womb 
of that parent. This womb he mentions, without the least anterior pre¬ 
paration, as bearing a close analogy to the womb of his natural mother; 
so that the two might not improperly be even identified in a single sentence, 
for such is evidently the force of the expression which he uttered, Naked 
came I out of my mother s r comb, and naked shall I return thither. The 
womb, from which Job came at his birth, was the womb of his literal mo¬ 
ther: but did he return thither, when he died? Assuredly not: he then 
entered into the womb of a figurative mother; from which, in God’s own 
good time, he hoped to experience a second birth into another and a better 
world, as he had already experienced one birth into a world of much trou¬ 
ble and affliction. Wc shall find, as we advance, the same turn of thought 
in God’s further revelation of himself to mankind, and with it we shall still 
encounter the same ritual or machinery as that which equally characterises 
Paganism and Patriarchism. 

11. The close resemblance of the whole Levitical ceremonial to the cere¬ 
monial in use among the Gentiles has often been observed, and has difler- 
. ently been accounted for. This resemblance is so close and so perfect, 
that it is alike absurd to deny its existence and to ascribe it to mere acci¬ 
dent. The thing itself is an incontrovertible matter of fact: and it is a 
fact, which might at first seem to be of so extraordinary a nature, that we 
are imperiously called upon to account for it. 

J. Now there are but three modes, in which it can be accounted for. 


■ Job i. 21. 
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Hither Paganism borrowed its ceremonial from the ritual Law of Moses : 
or the ritual Lazo of Moses zvas borrozeed from the ceremonial of Pagan - 
ism: or lastly neither zcas a transcript of the other ; but the similitude be- 
tzceen them arose from the circumstance of each being a copy oj a yet more 
ancient ritual, even the ritual of the old Patriarchal church. 

(1.) Ihe first of these hypotheses is held by Gale, Dickenson, Riter- 
huse, and others of the same school. Their theory is, that the ritual of 
Paganism was a mere servile imitation of the ritual of the tabernacle; and 
that the devil, emulating that remarkable mode of worship and striving to 
pervert it to his own purposes, became at once the ape and the opposer of 
Jehovah. Hence the Gentiles had their sacred ark as well as the Israelites: 
and hence, in numerous other particulars, the service of the former closely 
resembled the service of the latter; so that the difference between them 
consisted rather in the object, than in the manner, of adoration. 

To such an opinion insuperable objections present themselves. 

They, who are the advocates of it, confine themselves in their illustrations 
to Greece, Palestine, and Egypt; while the rest of the pagan world is 
passed over altogether unnoticed. Now, supposing for a moment, that 
those countries might have borrowed their religious ceremonies from the 
Levitical ritual, this will very inadequately account for the exactly similar 
ordinances which were alike established in far distant regions. The Hin¬ 
doos, the Indo Scythians, the Celts, the Goths, and the Americans, have all 
had the sacred ark, and have all used the cherubic animals as symbols of 
their hero-gods. Now it is utterly incredible, that these nations should 
have unanimously agreed to copy from the ritual of Moses : and yet their 
ceremonial is the very same, as that of the Greeks, the Phcnicians, and the 
Egyptians. The cause assigned therefore is plainly insufficient to account 
for the phenomenon, even if we grant that the last-mentioned tribes might 
have borrowed from the Levitical service. 

But this itself is more than can be granted. We might fairly urge against 
such a theory the utter improbability, that the Egyptians, who were a power¬ 
ful and regularly politied people while the Israelites were but a single 
family, should yet be content to derive the whole of their ceremonial from 
a comparatively new race. And, if this derivation in the case of the Egyp- 
Pag. Idol. vol, hi. 4 Iv 
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• tians be wholly improbable, the rest of the system must of course fall to 
the ground. For the theology of Greece and Pheuicia was manifestly the- 
same as that of Egypt; and into the former of those countries it was im¬ 
ported, in a very considerable degree, from the latter : so that, if Egypt did 
not borrow from the Mosaical ritual, it will necessarily follow that neither 
did Greece and Pheuicia. But we need not rest the question upon mere 
conjectural probability or improbability: the decided impossibility of the 
theory now before us may be demonstrated by a recurrence to chronology. 

The ritual of the Gentiles existed previous to the establishment of the 
Levitical ritual; so that the latter most clearly could not have given rise to 
the former. This point has in a measure been settled already: for the 
palpable identity of all the various systems of Paganism shews, that they 
must have originated from a common source; and that source can only be 
the grand universal apostasy of Babel. But it may be yet further settled 
by a more immediate reference to particular chronological evidence. 

Wc have the decided testimony of ancient history, that the Danai and 
Cadmians were driven out of Egypt synchronically with the exodus of 
Israel. Now we learn from the same testimony, that the Danai brought 
with them into Greece the rites of the ship Argo, and that the Cadmians 
brought with them the kindred rites of the Thcba or bovine ark of Osiris* 
This being the case, those rites must have existed in Egypt previous to the 
exodus: consequently, they could not have been borrowed from the cere¬ 
monial Law, which was delivered on mount Sinai subsequent to the exodus. 
With such a conclusion every incidental particular mentioned in holy Scrip¬ 
ture will he found to agree. When the Israelites worshipped the golden 
calf; it is clear beyond a reasonable doubt, that they worshipped the well- 
known symbol of Osiris: and, when they joined in the phallic Orgies of 
Baal-Poor and partook of the offerings expressly made to the mystically 
defunct hero-gods ; it is equally clear that they were polluting themselves 
with the arkite abominations of the same Osiris or Adonis venerated under 
another name. These rites therefore had existed, long before their own 
settlement as a people ; and were nourishing in full vigour, when it could 
not possibly have been even so much as known r chat sort of a ceremonial 
I-aw they had received in the wilderness. The names too, which they found 
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already bestowed upon several of the Canaanitish towns when they invaded 
and occupied the land, equally tend to establish the same position. We 
read of an Ashteroth-Karnahn even so early as the time of Abraham \ 
Now it is clearly impossible, that a city should have .been so denominated, 
unless the worship of the horned or bovine Astartk had then been in 
existence. But the horned Astartk was the same as the lunar Isis: she 
was the reputed paramour of the arkitc Adonis or Thammuz: her symbol, 
like that of the Egyptian goddess, was the sacred ship: and even one of 
her titles was Arc/iitis, which seems to be a compound of Argha and Isis 
written after the Greek fashion. In a similar manner, we read of Beth- 
Dago/i , mount Baalah, Beth-Peor, Bamoth-Baal, Beth-Baal-Meon, Beth - 
Hogla/i, and other towns with parallel appellations, when Palestine was in¬ 
vaded by the Israelites*. But no places could have been thus denominated, 
unless at that very period the inhabitants had been completely devoted to 
the worship of the tirst-god, the arkite heifer, and the diluvian Meon or 
Menu; and unless they had also been accustomed to venerate them, cither 
on artificial high places or on the summit of a lofty natural mountain J . 
Nor is this all : as the Shepherd-kings, when finally expelled from Egypt, 
carried with them, w herever they went, the rites of the ark; so we may be 
sufficiently sure, that they originally brought with them into that country 
the very same rites from their primeval settlements in upper India. The 
ship Argo is palpably the same as the ship Argha ; and the strict identity of 
the Egyptian Isiris and the Indian Iswara can scarcely be disputed. If 
then the .Shepherds were already familiarized to the rites of the ark, when 
they seized upon Egypt six years before the birth of Abraham ; it is abun¬ 
dantly plain, that those rites could not have been borrowed from the ark of 
the Lcvitical tabernacle. 

(2.) The second theory, which is precisely the reverse of the first and 
which supposes the Lcvitical ark to be a copy of the ark of Osiris, is wholly 
unincumbered indeed with chronological difficulties; but it is attended by 
others, which perhaps are scarcely less formidable. Its original author was, 

’ Gen xiv. 5. 4 Joshua xix. 27. xv. 11. Dcut. iii. 29. Josh. xiii. 17. xviii. 19. 

3 The word Bcth-Dagon ilenoles the temple of the fish-god ; Bamoth-Baal signifies the 
high places of Baal ; and Bclh-JJoglah is equivalent to the temple of the heifer. 
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boor vi. I believe, the Jew Maimonides: the learned Spencer lias drawn it out at 
full length, and has discussed it with wonderful ingenuity: and the mighty 
Warburton, without descending to particulars, has given it the honourable 
sanction of his entire approbation. The principle, on which the theory is 
founded, may be briefly stated in the following manner. 

As the Israelites were a gross and carnal people, God, in delivering to 
them a law, was pleased so far to humour their prejudices, as to build the 
whole of its external ritual upon the ceremonies of Egyptian idolatry. Now 
those ceremonies are innocent or not innocent, precisely according to their 
application. Hence, when Jehovah adopted them into the revealed wor¬ 
ship of himself, they were sanctified both by the end proposed and by the 
very abstract nature of the things themselves : for the bearing about of an 
ark, the using of certain hieroglyphics, the wearing of linen garments, and 
the washing of the body at certain stated intervals or on certain prescribed 
occasions, are in themselves wholly indifferent; and may be deemed good 
or bad, just according to the use or the abuse of them. The humour of 
the people then was gratified, so far as it could safely be gratified : but a 
guard was carefully placed against any corruption, by the instituting of 
other ceremonies which were directly at variance with the familiar idolatry 
of the Mizraim. In short, as the whole matter is set forth by Warburton, 
The Jewish people were extremely fond of Egyptian manners, and did fre¬ 
quently fall into Egyptian superstitions: hence many of the laws given to 
them by the ministry of Moses were instituted, partly in compliance with 
their prejudices, and partly in opposition to those superstitions 

With whatever plausibility this theory may be supported, it is almost im¬ 
possible for the devout believer in revelation not to feel a strong antipathy 
to the very basis upon which it rests: for it surely must be deemed a hard 
saying to maintain, that, when God was delivering a law to his chosen 
people, lie could find no more suitable foundation to build it on, than the 
ritual of a gross and proscribed idolatry. Nor is the reasonableness of the 
thing (with reverence be it spoken) a whit more satisfactory to com¬ 
mon apprehensions. One great object of the Law was to withdraw 
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tlie Israelites from idolatry, and to make them a separate people deposi- cuaf. vi. 
torics of the important doctrine of the Divine Unity. The medium, by 
which this object is to be accomplished, was the adoption of the whole ex¬ 
ternal ritual of Paganism, that was not absolutely polluted by cruelty or 
obscenity: 1 say the whole; for, however Warburton may avoid descend¬ 
ing to particulars, Spencer has shewn at full length, that there is scarcely a 
single outward ordinance of the IUosaical Law which does not minutely 
correspond with a parallel outward ordinance of Gcntilism. Now, if we 
may be allowed to argue upon ordinary principles, what should we think of 
adopting such a project, by way of preserving a newly converted pagan 
nation from the danger of lapsing into idolatry? Let us suppose that the 
Hindoos had recently embraced Christianity: would it be thought prudent 
to recommend the retaining of all their ceremonies, taking only special care 
that those .ceremonies should be duly observed in honour of the true God? 

A very similar plan was formerly acted upon in Europe: and the conse¬ 
quences were pretty much what might have been anticipated ; dcmonolatry, 
under a more specious garb, soon ripened into the great predicted apostasy. 

Under such circumstances, it is very difficult to believe, that the wisdom of 
God would adopt a method, which seems far more likely to defeat than to 
promote the object to be accomplished. Nor is this the sole objection to 
the present theory: in a very principal part of it there is a defect of evi¬ 
dence ; and, if such be the case with a leading part, a considerable degree 
of suspicion will be thrown over the soundness of the whole. Spencer de¬ 
rives the ark of the covenant from the ark of Osiris, and the forms of the 
Cherubim from the bestial hieroglyphics of the Egyptian superstition : 
and, in order that he may bo enabled to do so, he contends, no doubt with 
the strictest accuracy, that the Cherubim, which surmounted the ark, were 
precisely the same in figure as the Cherubim which appeared to Ezekiel \ 

Now, though he is perfectly right in thus identifying the Cherubim of 
Moses with the Cherubim of Ezekiel, he is certainly mistaken in de¬ 
ducing them from the idolatry of Egypt . There was a manifestation of 
Cherubim at the gate of Paradise, long before Egypt existed as a nation : 


} Spenecr. de leg. Heb. ritual, lib. iii. dissert. 5. 
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Epos vi. and it lias been shewn, botli that they were the same in form, as the Cheru¬ 
bim of the tabernacle and of Ezekiel; and that, from a remarkable passage 
in that prophet, we have reason to believe that they also covered with their 
extended wings the mercy-seat of a consecrated ark. Since then the hiero- 
glyphical figures of Paradise, of the Hebrew tabernacle, and of Ezekiel’s 
vision, all perfectly resembled each other in appearance ; and since the in¬ 
spired writers have been directed to bestow upon them all the very same 
appellation of Cherubim: there cannot, I think be a shadow of doubt, but 
that the covering Cherubim and the ark of the tabernacle were studiously 
copied from the covering Cherubim and the ark of Eden. Thus, so far as 
this particular at least is concerned, we are brought to the conclusion, that 
what was always accounted the very pith and marrow' of the ritual Law was 
borrowed, not from the superstition of Egypt, but from ancient Patri- 
archism : and we shall further be not unnaturally led to suspect, that such 
also was the true origin of the great bulk of the Mosaical ceremonial. 

(3.) Here then we are almost unawares brought to the third hypothesis, 
by which the close resemblance between the ritual of Paganism -and the 
ritual of the tabernacle may be satisfactorily accounted for: the resemblance 
in question might have been produced, without the necessity of supposing 
either derived from the other ; for each of them might have been equally a 
copy of a yet more ancient ritual, even the ritual of the old Patriarchal 
church. 

This last hypothesis, which I am persuaded is the true one, has in fact 
been incidentally established already, while the whole subject was discussed 
at large. In tracing the rise of Pagan Idolatry, it was first shewn, that it 
was a studied though perverted transcript of Patriarchism : and it has since 
been shewn, that the Cherubim and the ark of the tabernacle were equally 
a transcript of the Cherubim and the ark of the Patriarchal ritual. The 
two therefore, in the grand particularity wherein they resembled each other, 
were alike derived from a third ritual, which was the ancient common pro¬ 
totype of them both : and, as they not only borrowed the Cherubim and 
the ark, but likewise the important rite of expiatory sacrilicc, from the old 
Patriarchal Church ; we may rationally conclude, that the other correspond¬ 
ing parts of their ceremonials were derived also from the same primeval 
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origin; Such a view of the subject will remove all those'strange difficulties, ciur. 
with which the theory ot Spencer and Warburton is encumbered. The 
Egyptian ritual, like the other parallel rituals of the Gentiles, was distorted 
and perverted Patriarchism : the Levitical ritual was the very same Patri- 
archism, exhibited in a pure state, applied to its primitive legitimate pur¬ 
poses, and displayed with a degree of systematic magnificence unknown in 
the more simple ages of nomadc life. When therefore this ritual was 
solemnly presented to the Israelites from mount Sinai, they could not have 
been startled, as if it were an unaccountable temptation to seduce them into 
the idolatry of Egypt: they in truth, with the exception perhaps of some 
few additional peculiarities, received nothing but what had long been per¬ 
fectly familiar to them, nothing but what had been already consecrated by 
the use of their pious ancestors previous to any acquaintance with Egypt, 
nothing hut what they well knew had been the established ceremonial of 
God's service even from the very days of Adam. Neither the Cherubini 
nor the ark, neither the sabbath nor sacrifice, neither the tabernacle nor the 
distinction between clean and unclean animals, were novel institutions now 
promulgated for the first time. As Christianity was built upon Judaism, 
so Judaism was built upon Patriarchism; and thus, however modified in 
subordinate matters, one grand scheme of theology, which has an incarnate 
Jehovah for its sun and its centre, runs from the fall of our first parents 
even to the consummation of all things. 

52. Such then being the origin both of the Pagan and of the Levitical 
ceremonial, we shall not be surprized to find the same train of thought per¬ 
vading each of those institutions and passing through the latter of them 
into Christianity. Hence it is, that Paganism may be used with no incon¬ 
siderable effect in explaining the ritual Law. 

(1.) The heathens viewed the Ark floating on the waves of the deluge, as 
an epitomical representation of the World: and the eight persons, pre¬ 
served within it, were deemed a reappearance of the family of Adam, and 
were necessarily considered as the federal deputies of all mankind by whom- 
the larger World was tenanted. This mundane vessel was symbolized by 
the sacred boat; which sometimes contained a single mariner, sometimes 
three, sometimes eight, and sometimes the mystic bull as the acknowledged 
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'• type of the great father: and it was ordinarily described, as being a form 
or image of his consort. 

Such being the notions entertained of the derivative pagan ark; we may 
be sure, allowing for the difference between truth and its corruption, that 
similar notions were entertained of its prototype, and thence also of the 
derivative Levitical ark. The holy ark then of the tabernacle, by Josephus, 
by the Greek interpreters, and by the writers of the new testament, invari¬ 
ably called the boat, may be supposed to have spiritually represented the 
Church, long tossed about like the Noetic Ark on the waves of a polluted 
world, but finally destined to comprehend within its pale the whole habit¬ 
able earth or the greater ship of Adam : while the Cherubim, which jointly 
had eight heads, and which were stationed as the mariners of the ark of the 
covenant, will shadow out the eight members of the two great successive 
patriarchal families, severally considered as the symbols of the mass of in¬ 
dividual believers whether belonging to the antediluvian or to the postdilu¬ 
vian Church. 

Nor let it be thought, that this is a mere conjecture lightly thrown out at 
random : I am greatly mistaken, if its truth may not be absolutely proved 
from Scripture itself. It was an ancient opinion, both among Jews and 
Christians and Pagans, that the Earth was purified by the waters of the 
deluge as by a sort of baptism : w hence originated the various washings in 
the Levitical and heathen ceremonials, and the external sign of regeneration 
in the Church '. This opinion is expressly sanctioned by St. Peter : for he 
tells us, that the preservation of the Ark with its eight mariners by the 
water of the Hood was a type or figure of the purification and salvation of 
the Church by the cleansing water of baptism \ If then the purifying 
water of the flood shadowed out the purifying water of baptism, the Ark 
which was preserved by the one must represent the Church which is saved 
by the other : and, accordingly, it has in every age been deemed a symbol 
of the great Christian society, floating on tiie waves of this troublesome 
world, affording salvation to all its true members, w hile those who arc with¬ 
out stand exposed to the deluge of God’s wrath, and finally bringing them 

1 Tct. iii. 20^1. 


* Spencer, de leg. Ilcb. rit. lib. iii. dissert, tl. c. 2. 
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to the spiritual Ararat or the holy Paradisiacal mountain of everlasting 
life \ 

The Ark thus typifying the Church, the mariners of the Ark must of 
course typify the aggregate of its individual members : and, as Christ is the 
head of those members, Noah, the Adam of a new world, must have been 
a type of Christ the pilot of the ecclesiastical ark. Accordingly, wc are 
assured in Holy Scripture, that both Adam and Noah were types of the 
promised Redeemer: for St. Paul draws out a long parallel between the 
protoplast and Christ; and our Saviour teaches us, that the future coming 
of the Son of man will bear a close resemblance to the days of Noah \ 
The resemblance no doubt will consist in this : as Noah was long a preacher 
of righteousness to an irreclaimable world, and as he finally preserved his 
family in an Ark while all the rest of mankind were swept away by the de¬ 
luge ; so Christ will have long been a preacher of righteousness to an im¬ 
penitent race, will find but little faith upon the earth in the day of his 
second advent, and will preserve his family in the ark of the Church while 
the unrighteous arc destroyed by the raging Hood of God’s fiery indignar 
tion. 

But, if the Noetic Ark be a type of the Church, and the Noetic family a 
type of the members of that Church; then the ark of the covenant, and the 
eight heads of the super-imposed Cherubim, must similarly be images of 
the same: for, as the ark of the gentile great father and the Levitical ark 
of the covenant are equally derived from the sacred ark of Patriarchism, 
and as the ark of the great father had certainly a double reference both to 
the navicular Earth and to the mundane Ark of Noah; analogy requires 
us to suppose, that such also was the reference of the ark. of the covenant. 
And with this conclusion again every scriptural particular will be found to 
correspond. The ark of the tabernacle is spoken of by the sacred writers in 
Greek, as being a boat: and, in allusion to the typical covenant of God with 
Noah, it is styled the ark oj the covenant; just as the ship of Osiris was de¬ 
nominated Baris or Barith- Is w hieh is equivalent to the ship oj the covenant, 

* See the baptismal service of the church of England. 

* 1 Corin. xv. 47—49. Malt. xxiv. 37 — 39. 
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5jook n. and just as the ark of Dagh-Dae or Dagon imported by the Shepherds into 
Ireland was called Arn-Brcith which literally denotes the ark of the cove¬ 
nant *. When the Lord appears above the Cherubim which surmount it, 
he is described, both in the Law and in the Gospel, as clad in a brilliant 
rainbow; the very sign of peace and favour, which he vouchsafed to Noah \ 
And, as the Ark after the deluge rested on the brink of the retiring ocean: 
so a brazen sea constituted part of the furniture of the temple; and, in 
plain allusion to it, a sea of glass resembling crystal is described in the 
Apocalypse as flowing right before the throne of God, in the midst of which 
are placed the cherubic animals and the ark 3 . 

We have however still more direct proofs than'these. The compound 
figures of the Cherubim are plainly symbols : the only question is, what 
they are designed to represent. IIow they were understood, when Pagan¬ 
ism originated from Patriarchism, is sufficiently plain, from the bovine 
figure of the great father, and from the eight mariners who were ascribed 
to the mystic ship: and this opinion respecting them, if we view the Noe¬ 
tic family as a type of the whole body of the faithful, is most curiously cor¬ 
roborated in Scripture itself. By the inspired writer of the Apocalypse 
they are said, in conjunction with the twenty four elders, to fall down be¬ 
fore tiie Lamb, and to acknowledge themselves redeemed to God by his 
blood out of every kindred and tongue and people and nation *. But who 
are the persons, literally thus redeemed by the blood of the Lamb out of 
all the tribes of the earth? Clearly the whole body of the faithful. The 
cherubic animals however, and the twenty four elders, profess themselves 
to have been thus redeemed. Therefore the cherubic animals, and the 
twenty four elders, must severally be types of the great body of the faith¬ 
ful. Now that great body, as we have seen, is also typified by the eight 
members of the Noetic family floating in the Ark upon the waves of the 
deluge. Hence it is evident, that the eight faces of the Cherubim sur¬ 
mounting the ark of the covenant are a type of the very same import, as 
the eight members of the Noetic family sailing together in the navicular 


1 Vallanccy’s Vindic. p. 4HO. 
3 Rev. iv. (j—D. xi, U>. 
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Ark : for each alike represent the whole body of the faithful, floating safely 
under the care of their divine pilot in the figurative ark of the Church'. 

With this conclusion respecting the Cherubim agrees a very remarkable 
passage in the Apocalypse, the proper force of which is lost in our com¬ 
mon version. It is said of the saints, according to our English translators, 
that they are before the throne of God, and that he who sitteth on the throne 
shall dwell among them : but in the original Greek it is said of them, 
that he who sitteth on the throne shall dwell as in a tabernacle 
above them*. The language of this place, as it is well remarked by 
Spencer, is palpably borrowed from the manifestation of Jehovah in the 
Lcvitical tabernacle above the Cherubim: and, elsewhere in the Revela¬ 
tion, we find the very same place before God’s throne ascribed to the ehe- 
rubic animals upon the ark, which is here ascribed to the saints. It ap¬ 
pears therefore, that the saints and the cherubim occupy one situation in 
the heavenly vision, and that Jehovah is indifferently said to tabernacle 
above each of them. Whence the plain inference is, agreeably to the ac¬ 
knowledgment of the cherubic symbols that they are redeemed out of all 
nations by the blood of the Lamb: the plain inference is, that the Che¬ 
rubim are to be viewed as hieroglyphics of the whole body of the faithful 
secure within the ark of the Church. 

There is a curious passage in the Stromata of Clemens; which both 
shews, that he had guessed at the true import of the Levitical ark, and that 
he had been assisted in his conjecture by observing its resemblance to the 
sacred ark of Osiris manned by the eight great gods of Egypt. He states, 
that the boat, which from the Hebrew tongue may properly be called The- 
botha, has yet another signification besides that which is commonly ascribed 
to it: for it further relates to the Ogdoad and to the whole Intellectual 
World, or to God who comprehends all things though himself invisible'. 

* Dr. Hales’s view of the Cherubim is exactly the same as my own. See Chronol. 
vol. ii. p. 1300. It may perhaps confirm the propriety of it if 1 mention, that these re¬ 
marks were written previous to my perusal of his work. 

1 Rev. vii. 15. 
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book vi. This language is deeply tinctured with pagan phraseology: and, obscure 
as it in some measure is, it may yet without any very great difficulty be 
sufficiently understood for our present purpose. Theba was the name of 
the ark of Osiris, as well as of the ark of Noah: the Ogdoad was composed 
of the navigators of that ark, whom the Egyptians venerated as their prin¬ 
cipal hero-gods: and by the Intellectual JVorld is meant the World ani¬ 
mated by the Soul of the great father. The term used by Clemens to 
express Intellectual is Noetos: but this, like the parallel words Menu and 
Mates and jMe/is, is ultimately derived from the name of Noah or Nuh or 
Noe. Tor Noah, as I have already observed, was deemed the Mind or 
Soul of the World : whence his name, variously modified, came to acquire, 
both in Greek and Sanscrit and Latin, the sense of jllittd or Intelligence. 
The pagans confounded him with God: and Clemens, in the latter part of 
the passage, seems to have adopted their phraseology, unconscious of its 
full import. 

This obvious similarity of the ark of the tabernacle to the sacred arks of 
the Gentiles will account very satisfactorily for the conduct of the Philis¬ 
tines in the time of Eli. Arguing from their own mode of worship, they 
certainly mistook the Cherubim for the gods of the Israelites, and the ark 
for their accustomed vehicle. Hence, when they became masters of this 
symbolical piece of furniture, they immediately placed it before Dagon or 
Buddha, whose rites with those of the ship Argha their ancestors had 
brought from upper India. Knowing the general principle of heathen in¬ 
tercommunity, they would naturally suppose the bovine cherubim to be 
two hieroglyphics of the same import as their own piscine Dagon and Dcr- 
ceto: and the ark of the covenant they would identify with the mystic ark 
of their national divinity. The discomfiture of Dagon however, and the 
plagues which harassed themselves, soon convinced them, that the God of 

‘B’!£»ixt»xoc, DLtjy^xTt7%s Ti, xai ao^aToc, Grof, Ta vvv LTrepiinrOw. Clem. Slroill. lib. V„ 

p. 563, 56k What Clemens means by ihc middle clause of the passage, I pretend not to 
determine. Possibly il may relate, agreeably to iho noLtons of the Gentiles, to Lhe uni¬ 
versal monad of the second great father taking place Iransmigrativelv of the universal 
monad of the fir.st great father. In the technical language of criticism, it may certainly 
be termed locus rcxatissivuis. 
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Israel disapproved of the fellowship which they projected for him. But chap. vt. 
still, even in sending back the ark, they so far retained their former pre¬ 
possession, that the mode, which they adopted, was the identical mode, in 
which their god, under his title of the Agriculturist, was wont to be con¬ 
veyed in solemn procession. Sanchoniatho mentions, that in Phenicia his 
image was inclosed within a portable shrine; which was placed in a wag¬ 
gon, and thus drawn about by one or more yoke of oxen. The author of 
the books of Samuel informs us, that, when the Philistines returned the 
ark, they laid it in a new cart, which was drawn by two cows. In their 
general idea they were not very far mistaken. The Cherubim were not in¬ 
deed the gods of the Israelites: but those hieroglyphics and the ark which 
they surmounted related to the same persons and the same history, as Da- 
gon and Derceto and Argha did '. 

(2.) In the superstition of the Gentiles we meet with moveable taberna¬ 
cles, as well as with fixed temples: anti the Israelites, even in the wilder¬ 
ness, seem perversely to have turned away from the tabernacle of Jehovah 
to the tabernacle of Molech or Chiun*. Under the ritual Law it is ac¬ 
knowledged, that the temple differed in nothing from the tabernacle except 
in stability 5 : and just the same remark equally applies to the portable 
tents and the fixed temples of the pagans. Each was alike deemed the 
abode of the divinity : and the identical sentiments, which were entertained 
of them by the heathens, were also entertained of them by the Israelites. 

The former, as we have seen, viewed every temple as a symbol of the World, 
including under that idea in its largest sense both heaven and earth and sea, 
and in its smallest sense the mundane Ark resting on the summit of the holy 
Paradisiacal mountain. The latter equally supposed both the tabernacle 
and its completion the temple to represent the Universe ; the holy of holies 
typifying Paradise or Heaven, and the other parts of the building severally 
shadow ingont the subordinate parts of the World: while the elevated situation 
of the temple on mount Zion, which (as we collect from Ezekiel and other 
sacred writers) was a transcript of the holy hill of Eden where the Ark 

1 1 Sam. iv. 6— S. v. 2 —6. vi. 7 —12. Euscb. Pracp. Evan. lib. i, c. 10. 

1 Amos v. 2.5, 26. 3 Joseph. Ant. Jud. lib. iii. c. 6. § 1. 
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book vr. grounded after the deluge, gives us reason to believe, that, like the pagan 
temples, it involved also the idea of the Ark To this last opinion I am 
led by the remarkable vision of Ezekiel, in which the temple of the last 
ages appears to him standing securely on the top of its lofty mountain, 
while the whole surrounding country is inundated by a mighty flood which 
could not be passed over 1 : and, as for the first opinion, it is both set 
forth very largely by Josephus, and is confirmed even by Holy Scripture 
itself. 

The Jewish historian tells us, that the Sanctuary represented Heaven; 
that the part granted to the priests, as being accessible to men, was a figure 
of the Earth and of the Sea; that the curtain decorated with flowers alluded 
to the Ground clothed with the variegated livery of nature ; and that the 
candlestick with seven branches was a symbol of the seven then known 
Planets 3 . He speculates in a similar manner respecting the dress of the 
high-priest; which, like the dress of a pagan hierophant or the habiliments 
of the Egyptian Isis, he supposes to have been constructed with reference 
to the Sun and the Moon and the several parts ot the Universe 4 . 

Now in the former part of his opinion, which I conclude to have been 
the general opinion among his countrymen, lie is certainly supported by 
the Christian Scriptures : for we are taught by the writer to the Hebrews, 
that the annual entrance of the high-priest into the Sanctuary represented 
the one entrance of Christ into Heaven; and we find, that throughout the 
Apocalypse the machinery of the temple or the tabernacle is used to sha¬ 
dow out the glories of Heaven and the joys of Paradise 5 . Put, if such be 
the figurative import of the high-priest’s passage into the Holy of Holies, 
it is clear, that the ante-temple must have symbolized this terraqueous 
World, and the Sanctuary Heaven itself: for, as the passage of Christ was 
from Earth to Heaven, the passage of the high-priest from the outer temple 
into the Sanctuary could not possibly have typified it, unless the Earth had 
been symbolized by the outer temple and Heaven by the Sanctuary. 

* Joseph. Ant. Jtul. lib. ili, c. C. § 1. F.zck. xxviii. 13. Rev. xxi. 3. xxii. 2. 

1 Ezck. xlvii. 1—12. 1 Joseph. Ant. Jud. lib. iii. e. G. § 4, 7. c. 7. f 7. 
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And tills conclusion will further tend to shew, that Josephus may not chap. vi. 
have been very far wrong in the latter part of his opinion; I mean that, 
which regards the peculiar habiliments of the high-priest. Since the pas¬ 
sage of the high-priest from the outer temple into the Holy of Holies repre¬ 
sented the passage of Christ from Earth to Heaven, the high-priest himself 
must doubtless have been a type of Christ. But this idea was no way 
peculiar to the Levitical Law: it was rather adopted into it from ancient 
Patriarchism ; as we may collect from the prevalence of a similar idea in 
Paganism which is but corrupted Patriarchism, and as we may infer not 
obscurely from sacred Scripture itself. Among the Gentiles, the high- 
priest or the officiating hierophant represented the demiurgic great father, 
of whom he was sometimes deemed even an incarnation: and, when dis¬ 
charging the duties of his function, he wore a dress, which was designed 
(we are told) to shadow out the different parts of the Universe. Now, in 
the progress of idolatrous corruption, whatever the apostatising heathens 
knew from early prophecy of the character of the future Messiah, they ap¬ 
plied it all to their transmigrating great father, who was supposed from time 
to time to become incarnate for the reformation or punishment of the world. 

Hence, as the sacrificing priest of each patriarchal family represented the 
Messiah ; who was known, according to the memorable testimony of Eve 
and according to the express declarations of the inspired Christian writers, 
to be the creative Jehovah: so every sacrificing priest among the Gentiles 
similarly represented the demiurgic great father, who was decorated with 
the attributes of God and his Christ. It was on this account, that the 
sacerdotal office was esteemed so highly honourable by the votaries both 
of the corrupted and the uncorrupted theology: and we may now perceive, 
why, in the patriarchal ages, the eldest son of the family discharged the 
functions of its priest; and why Esau is described as being a profane per¬ 
son, on account of his selling his birth-right to his younger brother Jacob. 

Among ourselves, we know full well, that no idea of profatieness at least 
could attach to such a negotiation: why then is Esau thus stigmatized? 

The answer is obvious: in a spirit of daring infidelity, Esau doubted, whe¬ 
ther he was likely to derive much profit from a birth-right, which consti¬ 
tuted him the priest of his house, and which thus made him the express 
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representative of the Messiah. He consequently sold it, as a thing of but 
very little value, for a mere mess of pottage: and thus, as the sacred his¬ 
torian emphatically remarks, Esau despised his birth-right; thus, in the 
language of St. Paul, he became a profane person When the Law was 
revealed from mount Sinai, God was pleased to change the primeval 
arrangement and to allot the priesthood to a particular tribe: but the 
memory of the ancient institution, which was apparently designed to exhi¬ 
bit the relationship between God the Son and God the Father, was still 
carefully preserved. All the first-born of Israel were holy unto the Lord : 
and their sacerdotal obligation could only be annulled by the special ordi¬ 
nance of a solemn redemption \ This holiness was even extended to the 
first-born of animals : and it was enacted, that all such as were clean should 
be devoted in sacrifice, while all the unclean should either he slain or re¬ 
deemed by a fit substitute. 

(3.) Such was the strict analogy between the temples and the high-priests 
of the Gentiles, and the temple and the high-priest of the Israelites; an 
analogy, which is to be accounted for by their common derivation, though 
through different channels, from one and the same patriarchal source. 
Nor does the resemblance stop hero: it may be yet further traced in ano¬ 
ther interesting particular. Jehovah the Messenger was ever viewed as 
the husband of the Church; and the appointed symbol of that Church was 
the mundane Ark, floating, with its eight mariners, on the surface of the 
deluge. This attribute was also ascribed to the demiurgic father, when 
Patriarchism degenerated into Paganism. lie was deemed the consort of 
the universal great mother; whose most eminent form was the ship Argha 
upborne on the waves of thediluvian ocean, and whose astronomical symbol 
was the lunar boat or crescent. 

The present point of coincidence will, I think, enable us to understand 
some remarkable particulars in the machinery of the Apocalypse. 

Wc find the pure Church described, as a woman clothed with the Sun 
and standing upon the crescent of the Moon; while a corrupted church is 
exhibited to us, both under the image of a female floating upon the surface 


* Gen. xxv. 32, 3t. Ilcb. xii. 1C. 
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of many waters, and under that of a harlot using a monstrous beast as her cuap.vi. 
vehicle. The former of these women, when about to bring forth her first¬ 
born, is attacked by a monstrous serpent; which spouts out against her 
and her offspring a deluge of water: but the earth opens its mouth, and 
receives the mighty inundation into the centrical abyss. The latter of them 
under the mystic name of the false prophet, together with her bestial sup¬ 
porter, is said to be at length plunged alive into an infernal lake burning 
with fire and brimstone. 

I cannot but think it sufficiently clear, that the whole of this machinery 
is palpably diluvian: and I believe it to have been derived from that re¬ 
ceived imagery of the Patriarchal church, which by a corrupted channel 
was admitted into Paganism. It is impossible not to perceive, that the 
woman standing upon the crescent is the very figure of the Samian Juno 
or of the Egyptian Isis, who were represented in a precisely similar manner 
with reference to the lunar boatthat the attack upon the woman and her 
offspring by the deluging serpent, which is frustrated by the earth’s absorp¬ 
tion of the waters, is perfectly analogous to the attack of the diluvian ser¬ 
pent Python or Typhon upon Latona and Ilorus, which is similarly frus¬ 
trated by the destruction of that monster: and that the false church, bearing 
the name of Mystery, floating on the mighty waters or riding on a terrific 
beast, and ultimately plunged into the infernal lake, exhibits the very same 
aspect as the great mother of Paganism, sailing over the ocean, riding on 
her usual vehicle the lion, venerated with certain appropriate Mysteries, 
and during the celebration of those Mysteries plunged into the waters of a 
sacred lake deemed the lake of Hades. I take it, that, in the represen¬ 
tation of the pure Church, an ancient Patriarchal scheme of symbolical 
machinery, derived most plainly from the events of the deluge, and bor¬ 
rowed with the usual perverse misapplication by the contrivers of Pagan¬ 
ism, has been reclaimed to its proper use: while, in the representation of 
the false church, which under a new name revived the old gentile demo- 
nolatry, the very imagery and language of the gentile hierophants has with 
singular propriety becD studiously adopted *. I need scarcely remark, 


* See Plate I. Fig. 13. 
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that I am speaking solely of the apocalyptic machinery: of this the origin 
will still be the same, however we may interpret the prophecies which are 
built upon it \ 

1 The whole machinery of the Apocalypse, from beginning to end, seems to me very 
plainly to have been borrowed from the machinery of the ancient Mysteries : and this, if 
we consider the nature of the subject, was done with the very strictest attention to poetical 
decorum. 

St. John himself is made to personate an aspirant about to be initiated: and, accord¬ 
ingly, the images presented to his mind’s eye closely resemble the pageants of the Myste¬ 
ries both in nature and in order of succession* 

The prophet first beholds a door opened in the magnificent temple of heaven: and into 
this lie is invited to enter by the voice of one, who plays the hierophant . Here lie wit¬ 
nesses the unsealing nf a sacred book: and forthwith he is appalled by a troop o i ghastly 
apparitions , which flit in horrid succession before his eyes. Among these are preeminently 
conspicuous a vast serpent , the well-known symbol of the great father; and two portentous 
wild-beasts, which severally come up out of the sea and out of the earth. Such hideous 
figures correspond with the canine phantoms of the Orgies which seemed to rise out of 
the ground, and with the polymorphic images of the principal hero-god who was univer¬ 
sally deemed the offspring of the sea. 

Passing these terrific monsters in safety, the prophet, constantly attended by his angel - 
hierophant who acts the part of an interpreter, is conducted into the presence of a female , 
who is described as closely resembling the great mother of pagan theology. Like Isis 
emerging from the sea and exhibiting herself to the eyes of the aspirant Apulcius, this 
female divinity, upborne upon the marine wild-beast, appears to float upon the surface of 
many waters. She is said to be an open and systematical harlot ; just as the great mother 
was the declared female principle of fecundity, and as she was always propitiated by literal 
fornication reduced to a religious system: and, as the initiated were made to drink a pre¬ 
pared liquor out of a sacred goblet; so this harlot Is icpresented, as intoxicating the kings 
of the earth with the golden cup of her prostitution. On her forehead the very name of 
mystery is inscribed: and the label teaches us, that, in point of character, she is the great 
universal mother of idolatry. 

'flic nature of this Mystery the officiating hierophant undertakes to explain : and an im¬ 
portant prophecy is most curiously and artfully veiled under the very language and imagery 
of the Orgies. To the sea-born great father was ascribed a tliree-lbld state; he lived, he 
died, and he revived : and these changes of condition were duly exhibited in the Mysteries. 
To the sea-born wild-beast is similarly ascribed a three-fold state; he lives, he dies, and 
lie revives. While dead, he lies floating on the mighty ocean, just like TIorus or Osiris or 
Siva or Vishnou: when he revives, again like those kindred deities, he emerges from the 
waves: and, whether dead or alive, he bears seven heads and ten horns, corresponding in 
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(4.) We have seen, that among the pagans the entrance into the Ark cuap.vi.' 
was deemed an entrance into the grave : whence the quitting it was viewed 
as a resurrection from the dead. We have also seen, that they used the 
grave synonymously with Hades ; which they placed in the central cavity 
of the earth, analogously to the mystic lladcs in the central cavity of the 
Ark. And wc have further seen, that, as they considered the entrance 
into the Ark in the light of death and burial; so they esteemed the deliver¬ 
ance from its confinement, not only a resurrection, but a new birth by 
water into a better state of existence. They likewise used a large fish, as 
a symbol of the Ark, ascribing to the one what they ascribed to the other: 
and, when they were about to initiate any person into the Mysteries, they 
were accustomed to set him afloat in a small vessel on some consecrated 
lake or river or arm of the sea. 

It is curious to observe, how these ancient Patriarchal ideas have passed 
by a different channel into a purer religion. St. Paul assures us, that, 
when God raised up Jesus from the dead, that prophecy in the second 
psalm, Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee, received its accom¬ 
plishment Now it is evident, that the only way, in which it can have 
been accomplished by the fact of the resurrection, is by an admission, that 
the two expressions, This day have I begotten thee and This day have I 
raised thee from Ihe dead , are mystically of the same import. And, that 

number with the seven ark-preserved Rishisand ihe ten aboriginal patriarchs. Nor is this 
all: as the worshippers of the great father bore his special mark or stigma, and were dis¬ 
tinguished by his name; so the worshippers of the maritime beast equally bear his mark, 
and are equally decorated by his appellation. 

At length however the first or doleful part of these sacred Mysteries draws to a close, 
and the last or joyful part is rapidly approaching. After the prophet has beheld the 
enemies of God plunged into a dreadful lake or inundation of liquid fire, which corre¬ 
sponds with the infernal lake or deluge of the Orgies, lie is introduced into a splendidly 
illuminated region expressly adorned with the characteristics of that Paradise which was 
the ultimate scope of the ancient aspirants: while, without the holy gate of admission, are 
the whole multitude of the profane, dogs and sorcerers and whoremongers and murderers 
and idolaters and whosoever loveth and maketh a tye . 

The comparison might have been drawn out to a greater length; but these hints may 
fufEce. * Acts xiii. 33. 
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book vi. such is the right interpretation, is very evident from other parts of Scrip¬ 
ture. In a passage which I have already adduced, Job exclaims, Naked 
came I out of my mother's womb , and naked shall I return thither \ What 
we literally translate thither, the Chaldee paraphrast explains very rightly 
as meaning to the grave: yet the turn of the whole place figuratively iden¬ 
tifies the grave with his mother's womb. Again, on the other hand, when 
the inspired writers speak of the womb, they speak of it in terms which 
properly belong to the earth. Thus the psalmist, describing his marvellous 
formation in the womb of his mother, says, that his substance was curiously 
wrought in the lowest parts of the earth yet being imperfect *. And thus, 
when Solomon remarks, that the words of a tale-bearer go down into the 
innermost parts of the belly, the Targum paraphrases the expression into 
the depth of the grave h Nor is this to be deemed a mere conceit of a 
single fantastic expositor: on the contrary, it faithfully expresses the gene¬ 
ral notions of the Jews. Anions their writers, the mother’s womb is called 
a sepulchre; on the ground, that he, who is born and dies and is buried, 
does but pass from one tomb to another 4 : and, when one of their Ilabbins 
asks the reason, why the grave and the womb are joined together by Solo¬ 
mon in a single place; the answer is, because they both make returns alike 
of li ving creatures, the womb at the birth, the grave at the resurrection *. 
In strict analogy with such speculations, we find Isaiah, without any break 
or interruption, doubly foretelling the national restoration of Judah, under 
the two successive parallel images of a birth from the womb and a resur¬ 
rection from the grave 6 . The self-same ideas occur also perpetually in 
the New Testament. Thus our Saviour teaches us, that they, who shall 
be accounted worthy to obtain the resurrection from the dead, are the chil¬ 
dren of God, being the children of the resurrection 7 . Thus St. Paul styles 
the risen Messiah the Jirst-born from the dead: and, in evident allusion 
to the prophecy in the second psalm as explained by himself, he informs 
us, that ( hrist was declared or constituted the son of God with power by 

' Job i. 21. * Psalm cxxxiv. 13—16’. 3 Prov. xviii. 8. 

Oliolotli. c. vii. m. 4. See Kidder’s Dcmonst. part i. p. 08, 99. 

5 Mcna.su. lien Israel de rcstir. lib. i. c. 3. § 4. npud Kidd. Dem. part ii. p. [88]. 

6 x *vi. 17—19. 7 Luke xx. 35, 36. 
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the resurrection from the dead'. . And thus St. Peter blesses the God and chap. vr. 
father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath begotten ns again, by the resur¬ 
rection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled \ Of a similar nature arc those passages of Scripture, whence 
our church has been led to speak of the inw ard grace of baptism, as a death 
unto sin and a tiezo-birth unto righteousness. Thus we read of being bap¬ 
tized into the death of Jesus Christ, of being buried with him by baptism 
into death, of walking in newness of life like as Christ zcas raised tip from 
the dead by the glory of the father, of being planted together in the likeness 
of his death that zee may also be in the likeness of ' his resurrection, of being 
dead unto sin but alive unto God l . And thus believers are addressed, as 
being buried with Christ in baptism, zoherein also they are risen with him, 
through the faith of the operation of God, zvho hath raised him from the 
dead*. Now the whole imagery of baptism, as we are taught by St. Peter, is 
borrowed from the Ark and the deluge, lienee the entrance into the Ark 
and the deliverance by water must have shadowed out a death and a 7tczv- 
birth. Each of these is truly of a spiritual nature: but the apostatizing 
Gentiles took them in a gross literal sense, though they never quite forgot 
their high mysterious import; for they claimed, by initiation into their 
Orgies, to pass from a state of death and ignorance to a state of Para¬ 
disiacal knowledge and purity. 

The preceding remarks may serve to shew the singular propriety, with 
which our Lord declares Jonah in the belly of the fish to have been a type 
of himself inclosed within the cavity of the tomb : and they will at the same 
time tend to elucidate the very extraordinary language, which the prophet 
is described as using while in that situation. A large fish was a symbol 
of the Ark; but the Ark itself was viewed in the light of a sepulchral 
cavern, which again was mystically identified with the centrical Hades. 
Accordingly our Lord pronounces, that the floating fish of Jonah was a 
type of the sepulchre, within which he was shortly to be confined ; and that 
the duration of the prophet’s inclosure within the one shadowed out his own 


* Coloss. i. 18. Rono. i. 4. 
? Rom. vi. 3, 4, 5, 8, 11. 


* 1 Pet. i. 3, 4. 
4 Coloss. ii. 12. 
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au..K \i. c0rreS p 0n( jj n g inclosure ivithin the other. The fish then, as a symbol of 
the Ark, was a symbol likewise of Hades or the grave: and the language 
of Jonah, while shut up within it, is in perfect unison with Christ’s appli¬ 
cation of it to his own sepulchre, mingled however with phraseology suit¬ 
able to that floating coffin the Ark. I cried, by reason of mine affliction , 
unto the Lord; and he heard me: out of the belly of Hades cried I, and 
thou heardest my voice. For thou hast cast me into the deep in the midst 
of the seas, and the floods compassed me about: all thy billows and thy waves 
passed over me. The zvaters compassed me. about even to the soul, the depth 
closed me round about, the weeds zee re zv rapped about my head. I zrent 
down to the bottoms of the mountains ; the earth zeith her bars zoas about 
me for ever: yet hast thou brought tip my life from corruption, 0 Lord 
my God 

It was no doubt with reference to this figurative mode of speech, which 
from ancient patriarchal times was handed down to all the descendants of 
Noah, that the primitive Christians, when they discussed the resurrection 
or new birth by water from a prior state of death and corruption, were ac¬ 
customed to style Jesus their fish and to speak of themselves as smaller 
fishes born out of water and owing their safety to that friendly element \ 
The language is not a little singular, though sufficiently expressive of what 
they meant. 

I am much inclined to believe, that a remarkable event in the life of 
Moses is to be understood in a very similar manner. We know, that that 
great prophet and lawgiver was one of the most express and eminent types 
of a future yet greater prophet and lawgiver: hence we are naturally led to 

1 Jonah ii. 2— 6. 

* Scd nos pisciculi, secundum r/fivv nostrum Jesum Christum, in aqua nascinmr. Ncc 
alitcr, qunm in aqua permanendo, salvi sunuis. Terlull. lib. de baptism, c. i. On which 
Pamelius remarks: Tacit ad intellcctum liujus loci H. Optalus A for lib. iii. adv. Parmen. 
} lie (de Christo loquens) inquit: Est piscis, qui in bnplismatc per invocationem fbntalibus 
undis inscribilur; ill, quae aqua fucrat, a piscc eliam piscina vocitetur. Cujus piscis no- 
mcn, secundum appellationcm Grxcam, in uno nomine per singnlns literas lurbam sanc¬ 
torum nominum continet. l^Oi/c cnim (sic lego) Latino est Jesus Christas, Dei films , sal- 
\alor . Quod ipsmn repctil H. August, lib. xviii. de civ. Dei c. 23. Voces aulcm Gnrctr, 
<]ux* singulis vocis literis indicantur, hx* sunt: Xp/lo^ ©*« cvlvf. 
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Suppose, that his inclosure within the ark was in every respect a significant ciur. v». 
circumstance. I apprehend, that his pious parents, when compelled to 
expose their offspring, thought that the fittest method of solemnly commit¬ 
ting him to the Lord was to copy the grand event in the life of Noah. 

Hence, as that patriarch entered into the ship in full reliance on the care of 
a gracious providence; so Amram and Jochebed, in a like spirit of devout 
faith, placed the infant Moses in an ark, and set him afloat on the waters 
of the Oceanes or Nile. Such appears to have been the ruling idea with 
them in this transaction : but, unless I greatly mistake, it was so ordered 
by heaven with a view that Moses might in every particular be a complete 
type of Christ. Ilis bulrush ark, which served him as coffin, was, like the 
fish of Jonah, an image of the sepulchral cavern : so that his entrance into 

as into a state of death and burial, and his deliverance from it like a 
resurrection from the grave, aptly shadowed out the death and the burial 
and the resurrection of Christ 

It is with the same reference to the deluge, that the Hebrew poets so 
perpetually represent a state of great trial anil affliction under, the imagery 
of a mighty and overwhelming flood of waters: and as the future Messiah 
is the prominent subject of the psalms, it is with the utmost propriety that 
he is so often exhibited, as either complaining to his heavenly Father that 
the floods of ungodly men made him afraid and that every reave and storm 
had gone over him, or as praising his Almighty Deliverer for sending from 
above and draxeing him out of many renters 1 . Such imagery is strictly patri¬ 
archal : and to the same class we may ascribe those passages, which speak 
of slaying the great dragon in the midst of the sea, or which palpably derive 
their figures from the garden of Eden 3 . The Hebrews drew from the same 
primitive wells as the pagans: hence it is no wonder,, that the ideas of them 

* Exod. ii. 1—10. 

1 See Psalm xviii. 16. xxix. 10. xxxii. 6. xl. 2. xlii. 7. xlvi. 2, 9. Ixix. 1, 2, 15. 
xeiii. 3, 4. eiv. 6. exxiv. 4, 5. cxliv. 7. Isaiah xxiv. 18, 19. xxviii. 2. lix. 19. Jerem. 
xlvii. 2. Lament, iii. 51. Iizek. xxvi. 20. Amos v. 8. ix. 5, 6. Nahum i. 8. Sometimes , 

the imagery is taken from the local inundation of a great river. Sec Isaiah viii. 7, 8. 

Jerem. xlvi. 7, 8. and elsewhere. 

5 See Tsaiah xxvii. 1. Amos ix. 3. and Isaiah xli. 18,19. xi, 6—9. li. 3. Ezek. xxxi. 16; 
xxviii. 13 — 16. Rev. xxii. 1—3. 
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• botli should be so much alike; the whole secret is, that the phraseology of 
each was equally tinctured with ancient Patriarchism. 

III. We shall now be prepared to account for the extraordinary resem¬ 
blance, which subsists between the great father of pagan theology and the 
Messiah of a purer system. 

If we bring together into one point of view the different characteristics of 
the former, as they may be collected from the various modifications of 
Heathenism, they may be enumerated in the following manner. The great 
father became incarnate, and was born of a virgin. His infancy was spent 
among herds and flocks. His life was sought by a huge serpent, and he 
was even slain by the monster: but he finally conquered his adversary, and 
crushed his head beneath his heel. He descended from heaven for the 
purpose of reforming mankind, and is supposed to be of a mild and con¬ 
templative disposition : yet is he also the god of vengeance, armed with the 
powers of destruction against his irreclaimable enemies. He was a priest 
and a king and a prophet: yet was lie likewise himself the sacrifice, as 
well as the sacrifices He was the parent, the husband, and the son, of 
the great universal mother; whose principal form was the Ark floating on 
the surface of the deluge. He was the creator of each successive world ; 
and before every creation he moved upon the boundless waters. When 
slain, he was inclosed in a coffin and was said to have descended into Hades. 
But, on the third day, he rose from the dead : and this resurrection was 
considered, as a new birth from a rocky sepulchral cavern. At length he 
ascended to the top of a lofty mountain, whence he was translated to 
heaven. 

These various characteristics cannot have been borrowed from the history 
of Christ, for they were ascribed to the great father long before the advent 
of our Saviour: the question therefore is, how we are to account for their 
existence ? 

1. They have been noticed, though not to the extent to which they are 
drawn out, by a Frenchman named Volncy; who, being one of the sect of 
infidel philosophers, has imagined, that they might afford him a specious 
argument against the truth of Christianity. The use, which he would make 
•of them, is this. 
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There is so strong a resemblance between the characters of Jesus and of chap. vi. 
Buddha, that it cannot have been purely accidental, lhit the character of 
Buddha or Crishna or the great father was already in existence, previous 
to the alleged time of Christ’s appearance upon earth. The character 
therefore of the heathen divinity cannot have been borrowed from that of 
Christ. But, if it were not borrowed from that of Christ, the character of 
Christ must have been borrowed from it. Hence it will follow, that, if we 
tear off the disguise of a Jewish dress, we shall clearly perceive, that the 
incarnate God of the Church, whom Christians ignorantly worship as the 
creator of the world, is the very same person as the virgin-born great father 
of Paganism. He is the Sun in the sign of the virgin.: his very name of 
Christ is no other than the Sanscrit Crishna: and the whole history of his 
appearance upon earth is a mere fable. There are absolutely , says Mr. 

Volncy, no other monuments of the existence of Jesus Christ as a human 
being, than a passage in Josephus, a single phrase in Tacitus, and the 
gospels. But the passage in Josephus is unanimously acknowledged to be 
apocryphal and to have been interpolated towards the close of the third 
century : and that of Tacitus is so vague, and so evidently taken from the 
deposition of the Christians before the tribunals, that it may be ranked in 
the class of evangelical records. So that the existence of Jesus is no better 
proved, than that of Osiris and Hercules, or that of To or Buddha, with 
whom the Chinese continually confound him ; for they never call Jesus by 
any other name than To '. 

I am willing to believe, that Mr. Volncy’s argument, though much cur¬ 
tailed, has lost none of its force in my hands : wc have now to estimate the 
amount of that lorce. 

(1.) According to tins writer then, there is no sufficient evidence for the 
literal manifestation of Christ upon earth : because, exclusive of the gospels, 
he is mentioned only in a spurious passage of Josephus, and in a single ex¬ 
pression of Tacitus who manifestly wrote solely from the depositions of be¬ 
lievers themselves. 

With the place in Josephus I shall not concern myself, save only to ob- 
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book vi. serve that it is not unanimously acknowledged to be apocryphal: I shall 
pass directly to the expression in Tacitus. Now, supposing that this author 
had written solely from the depositions of Christians on their trial, it might 
reasonably be asked, what better evidence could we have for the real 
existence of Jesus as a human being? A great number of men is brought 
before the tribunals of the Roman magistrates ; and these declare, that but 
as yesterday an extraordinary person appeared in Jud&a, who during his 
life-time openly conversed with thousands, and who at length was put to 
death by the procurator Pontius Pilate. In such a declaration, which 
respects a matter of fact, they obstinately persist, even in the face of the 
most cruel torments. Now, though doubtless men have sometimes given 
up their lives in the cause of a false religion ; yet they have never done so, 
except when they themselves were fully persuaded of the truth of it. Rut, 
if we admit the paradox of Mr. Volncy, we must be credulous enough to 
believe, that not merely a single wrong-headed individual, but that whole 
multitudes, chose rather to suffer the most cruel deaths, than to give up the 
existence of a man, whom all the while they must have known perfectly 
well had never existed at all. This may very possibly be swallowed by 
the easy faith of an infidel: but a man of plain common sense, who is 
accustomed to weigh motives and actions, will not be quite so easily satis¬ 
fied. Does Tacitus however write from the mere depositions of Christians? 
It is said to have been a regular part of the atheistical system on the conti¬ 
nent, to misquote and misrepresent ancient authors : and the honest prin¬ 
ciple of it was this. Where one reader is capable of following the citer, 
ten will be incapable : of those who arc capable, where one takes the trouble 
to do it, ten will not take the trouble: and of those w ho detect the fals- 
hood, where one steps forward to expose it, ten will be silent. It may 
therefore never be detected : and, if it be detected, the voice of a single in¬ 
dividual, when the efforts of a whole conspiracy are employed to drown it, 
will be heard to but a very little distance. Whether Mr. Volncy made any 
such calculation with respect to the passage in Tacitus, I shall not pretend 
to say : but most certain it is, that the passage itself affords not the slightest 
ground for his gloss upon it. Tacitus, a grave historian, simply relates a 
well-known recent fact; which it was perfectly easy to contradict, had 
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there been no foundation for it. The fact, which he specifies without say- chap. vi 
ing a single syllabic about depositions, is as follows. A man, named Christ, 
was the author of the Christian superstition. This person started up in 
JucHa, one of the Roman provinces: and lie was put to death, during the 
reign of Tiberius, by the procurator Pontius Pilate *. Such arc the parti¬ 
culars, which Tacitus details about 70 years after the time when tlfey are 
said to have happened. Now, on Mr. Volncy’s hypothesis that they never 
did happen, it seems rather extraordinary, that Tacitus should not have 
been a little more careful in ascertaining the recent alleged fact of Christ’s 
condemnation by Pilate. The Christians at that time had become very 
numerous, according to the account of the historian himself: and their 
active enemies were still more numerous. If then no such man as Christ 
had ever existed, and if the whole history of his condemnation by Pilate 
were an impudent fiction ; it is passing strange, that, when Tacitus wrote, 
the imposture should not have been discovered. One might have imagined, 
that, as all the transactions were said to have occurred in Jnd£a, if they 
never had occurred, hundreds of enemies to the Christian name would have 

1 As Mr. Volney has not indulged his readers with the passage, which, he assures us, 
was written by Tacitus from the depositions of the Christian prisoners, I shall supply the 
deficiency. We may then be the better enabled to appreciate the critical talents of this 
French writer. 

Ergo abolcndo rumori Nero subdidit reos, et qurcsltissimis poenis adfeeit, quos per flagitia 
invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat. Auetor nominis ejus Christus, Tiberio i m peri tan te, 
per proeuratorem Pentium Pilatuni supplicio affectus erat. Repressaque in pracsens exitia- 
bilis superstitio rursus erumpebat, non modo per Judaeam origincm cjus mali, sed per 
urbem etiam, quo cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda confiuunt celebranturque. Igitur 
primo correpti qui fatebantur, deinde indicio eorum multitudo ingens, baud perinde in 
crmiina incendii, quam odio generis humani, eonvicti sunt. Et pereuntibus additu ludibria, 
ut feraruin tergis conteeti, laniatu canum interirent, aut crucibus affixi, autflammati, atque 
ubi defccisset (lies in usum noeturni luminis urerentur. Annal. lib. xv. c. 44. 

If we may belive Mr. Volney, the person, whom Tacitus declares to have been put to 
death by Pilate during the reign of Tiberius, never existed at all; the unlucky historian 
being shamefully befooled by a j»et of gross liars, who themselves chose to be worried by 
dogs and to be crucified and to be burned alive in support of what they all the while knew 
to be an absurd lulshood. Nothing, save the credulity of a professed unbeliever, could 
digest so portentous a discovery, as this of our French philosopher. 
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took vi. triumphantly exclaimed : H r e have made diligent inquiries throughout Pa - 
lestine ; and zee actually find , that there never teas such a person as Christ, 
and that no one there ever heard of his being put to death by Pontius Pi¬ 
late. Yet, wonderful to say, the lately discovered secret of his non-exist¬ 
ence was wholly unknown in the time of Tacitus: for, bitter as that histo- 
torian is against Christians, he states, as a matter not to be doubted, that 
the author of the name was really condemned by the Roman governor of 
Judea during the reign of Tiberius. Seventy years had then elapsed from 
the allegal death of Christ: the fact was as fresh and as recent, as the 
rise (for instance) of Methodism amongst ourselves : and a modern histo¬ 
rian might just as rationally deny literal existence to the founder of that 
wide-spreading sect, as Tacitus could have denied it to the founder of 
Christianity, In reality, the hypothesis of Mr. Volney never once entered 
into his contemplation. lie cordially hated the Christians indeed: but he 
mentions, without the slightest hesitation, that their head appeared in Jud&a, 
and that he was condemned to death by Pontius Pilate. 

(2.) This writer however asserts, that the literal existence of Christ rests 
on the sole testimony of Tacitus. 

lie must surely have either forgotten or wilfully suppressed the mass of 
direct evidence, by which the fact in question is established. The hostility 
of the Jews to Christianity is proverbial. Now, as Palestine is made the 
theatre of our Lord’s actions, and as he himself is declared to have been 
publicly executed at Jerusalem by the sentence of the Roman governor; 
if the whole narrative were a mere fiction, the Jews Mould most assuredly 
have been the first to expose it, nor would they have left the grateful task 
to be performed by a modern French infidel. They however, so far from 
having even dreamt of the notable discovery made by Mr. Volney, always 
speak of Jesus, as a person that had actually existed and had been truly 
put to death. Nor do they deny, that lie wrought miracles : the fact of 
his having wrought them they acknowledge; but they pretend to account 
for it, by an idle tale of his having stolen the wonder-working name of Je¬ 
hovah out of the temple \ Just the same remark applies to the other 


* Tolcdoth Jcsu, and Avodu Zara,. 
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ancient enemies of the gospel. Cclsus and Porphyry, Ilicroclcs and Julian, C11AP - VJ * 
never think of denying the existence of Christ: on the contrary, they too, 
like the Jews, allow, that he even performed miracles ; but, while they 
admit the fact, they pretend that he performed these by magic '. How 
much trouble might these authors have saved themselves, if they had had 
the benefit of Mr. Volncy’s sagacious researches. Yet probably it might 
not have been quite prudent to hazard the new hypothesis, during the four 
first centuries. At any rate we may be tolerably sure, that, if the em¬ 
peror Julian could have ascertained that the author of Christianity never 
existed and consequently that he was never crucified by Pontius Pilate ; 
he would not have troubled himself to account for his miracles, but would 
have cut the matter short at once by taxing believers with a gross and shame¬ 
less falsehood. He had fall power to consult the records of the empire, 
and he had agents as virulent as himself: but the whole of his malice spends 
itself in reproaching Christians, for worshipping, as God, one, who had been 
crucified as a felon. We have therefore a chain of most unexceptionable 
evidence, because it is the evidence of professed enemies, beginning with 
Tacitus and the Jews in the first century, and extending to the emperor Ju¬ 
lian in the fourth. Had Christ been a mere non-entity, since the imposture 
lay open to so very easy a detection, the ancient enemies of the gospel 
would scarcely have left the glory of exposing it to a French philosopher of 
the eighteenth century. 

(3.) Mr. Volney is not mors fortunate in his etymological, than in his 
historical, researches. 

It is certainly a very suspicious circumstance, that the word Christ should 
be so like the word Crishna: but unluckily the ingenious etymologist does 
not seem to have recollected, that Jesus was wholly unknown by the title 
of Christ in the land where he lived and died. Most schoolboys could have 
informed him, that the Greek word Christ is a mere translation of the He¬ 
brew word Messiah ; that they equally signify the anointed one; that the 
name Christ therefore has nothing in common with the Sanscrit Crishna, 

* Orig. cont. Cels. lib. i. p. 30. lib. ii. § 48. Hieron. cont. Virgil. Ilieroc. apud Euseb. 

Julian, apud Cyril, lib. vi. Sec Paley’s Eviden. vol. ii. p. 338, 339. and Douglas's Critc.v 
p. 307, 308. 
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sook vr. which denotes (I believe) the Sun ; and that the author of our religion was, 
not called in his own country Jesus Christ, but Jeshua Hammessiah. 

It is time however, that we dismiss this either silly or dishonest writer 
with the single additional remark, that Mr. Gibbon, though as adverse to 
Christianity as Mr. Volney himself, was too good a judge of historical evi¬ 
dence to make himself ridiculous by denying the literal existence oj Jesus 
upon earth in a human form. 

2. But still the question will recur, how are we to account for the unde¬ 
niable resemblance between Christ and the great father of pagan theology? 

To a certain extent this has already been done: but something more yet 
remains to be said on the subject. The mode then, in which I would ac¬ 
count for the resemblance, is the following. 

When the Gentiles framed the character of their great universal father, 
the two successive patriarchs Adam and Noah chiefly constituted the basis 
of it: but a part of the superstructure consisted of those several matters, 
which they had learned respecting the promised Deliverer. As they knew 
that Jehovah occasionally conversed with mortals in a human form, as the 
future Saviour was described ns being exclusively the seed of the woman, 
and as Eve erroneously imagined that her first-born was that Saviour even 
the man Jehovah : they taught, that the great father was wont, from time 
to time, to become incarnate, and to be born into the world from a virgin 
without the instrumentality of a natural father. 

Having laid this position down, they next attempted to make it quadrate 
with the histories of Adam and Noah: and such a task was by no means 
difficult, for I suspect that it had already been performed to their hand in 
the Patriarchal Church. Both Adam and Noah arc declared to have been 
types of Christ: and they seem to have been viewed as such even from the 
very beginning. On this principle, their respective births from the virgin 
Earth and from the virgin Ark shadowed out the future birth of Christ from 
his virgin Mother: and what in itself was only typical was perversely con¬ 
sidered by the pagans as an actual accomplishment of the first prophecy. 
They rightly concluded from the language of that prediction, that the incar¬ 
nate God was to be born of a virgin : but they mystically asserted, that the 
great father was thus produced; because, in their view of him, he was sue- 
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ccssively born from the Earth and from the Ark. A very similar notion chap. vj. 
prevailed among some of the early fathers, who probably had it from old 
Jewish tradition long anterior to the advent of Christ. Adam is said by 
them to have been born out of the virgin Earth, while as yet it had neither 
been ploughed or manured : and, as such, he was an apt type of Christ 
made as to his humanity of the virgin Mary ,; according to the ancient pro¬ 
phecy of Isaiah, that a virgin should conceive and bear a son and call his 
name God-icith-us \ 

This predicted deliverer was to contend with the serpent: and, in the 
struggle, that reptile was to bruise his heel, though in return he was destined 
to trample upon its head. Here there was another interesting particular, 
which could not but have been well known to the early apostates from ge¬ 
nuine Patriarchism : accordingly, though they made the benevolent serpent 
an hieroglyphic of their solar divinity, they yet exhibited the great father as 
contending with a formidable dragon to whose agency they ascribed the 
production of the deluge, and represented him as finally crushing its head 
beneath his foot. 

But, notwithstanding the Saviour was to be finally victorious, the serpent 
was to bruise his heel during the contest. Now, when the deadly effects of 
animal poison came to be understood, this could only be interpreted as 
meaning, that the human form of the incarnate God should perish in the 
battle: and, as it would perish in behalf of fallen man, and as the rite 
of expiatory sacrifice was appointed to shadow out the slaughter of it, the 
promised Deliverer would thence be viewed in the light of an oblation for 
sin. This will account for the notion, which we sometimes find prevalent, 
that the great father was at once the first sacrificer and the first sacrifice; 
and it w ill likewise account for those dreadful human devotements, which 
were so common among the Gentiles, and which were all built on the maxim 
that the wrath of heaven could only be diverted from man by the piacular 
oblation of man. 

Thus originated the belief, that the great father was an incarnate god, 

’ Bull’s Judg. of the Calh. Church, c, v.p. 177,178. Ex virginis terra limo factus Adam' 
pravaricationcpropria promissam perdidit vitam: per virginemMariam ac Spiritual Sanctum 
Christus natus ct immortalitatcm aeccpit ct regnum. Jul. Finn, de error, prof. rcl. p. 51- 
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book vr. that he was born of a virgin, that he contended with a serpent, that his life 
was forfeited in the contest, that he nevertheless trampled upon the head of 
the poisonous reptile, and that he was a grand universal sacrifice. Several 
other particulars however yet remain to be accounted for: and this must 
be done by marking the peculiar characters of Adam, and of Noah, and in 
an inferior degree of Enoch. 

I have just mentioned, that both Adam and Noah are declared to have 
been types of Christ: and we may safely assert the same of Enoch, both as 
he was a preacher of righteousness, and as he visibly ascended up to 
heaven like the human form which Jehovah the Messenger was pleased so 
frequently to assume. This being the case, there must be a palpable 
resemblance between these patriarchs and Christ in various characteristic 
particulars : and, as the patriarchs in question were the undoubted proto¬ 
types of the great father of Pagan Theology, it will inevitably follow, that 
that personage thus constituted could not but bear a striking resemblance 
to the Messiah whenever he should appear upon earth. For, since it was 
divinely ordered that Christ should be the antitype of those patriarchs, and 
since the great father was most undoubtedly a traditional transcript of 
them, Christ and the great father must necessarily in many points be like 
to each other; and this on the common principle, that two things must 
have a mutual resemblance, if they severally resemble a third thing. The 
typical analogy between Christ and Noah has been pointed out by llochart, 
though he has by no means done it so fully as lie might have done. I 
shall however avail myself of his remarks, adding such others as may be 
necessary, and including in the comparison both Adam and Enoch. 

(1.) Adam was born from the virgin Earth, having God for his father: 
Christ was born from the virgin Mary, through the miraculous conception 
of the Holy Ghost. Adam was the husband of the universal great mother 
Eve: Christ is the husband of the universal great mother the Church ; and 
the marriage of the former is positively declared to be a type of the spiritual 
marriage of the latter. Adam was stung to death by the infernal serpent: 
Christ was stung to death by the same malignant being. Adam finally 
triumphed over it in the person of the second man, the Lord from heaven: 
Christ was that second man, destined to repair the error of the first, Adam 
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was a king and a priest: Christ was a king and a priest. Adam, if we CUAI '- *>• 
view the antediluvian world, the postdiluvian world, and the future celestial 
world, as constituting three great days of Jehovah, died on one day, and 
will rise again from the dead on the third day; when, like the pagan uni¬ 
versal father at the close of the same period, he will safely land on the bliss¬ 
ful shores of Paradise: Christ w r as put to death on one day, and rose again 
triumphant from the grave on the third day after his crucifixion. 

(2.) Enoch, like the great father, was a preacher of righteousness ; and, 
like him also, visibly ascended up to heaven : Christ too was a preacher of 
righteousness; Christ too visibly ascended to heaven from the summit of 
mount Olivet. 

(3.) A similar parallel runs through the character of Noah: and, as it 
accurately exhibits that of the great father, so it typically shadows out that 
of Christ. Noah was the parent, the husband, and the son of the Ark; 
which at once was the great mother of Paganism, and is a declared symbol 
of the Church. His entrance into it, and his liberation from it, doubly 
typified ine burial and resurrection, and the baptismal submersion and 
emersion, of Christ: whence these different circumstances are in Iloly 
Writ perpetually spoken of by kindred terms; so that baptism is a death unto 
sin and a resurrection from the dead, while again the sufferings of our Lord 
are mystically described as a baptism of which all his apostles were des¬ 
tined to partake*. Now Christ was buried on one day, and rose again on 
the third : agreeably to which his type Noah, a year being reckoned for a 
day, entered into his navicular tomb at the close of one year, remained in 
it a single year complete, and was liberated from it in the morning of the 
third year. This shadowed out the future humiliation and triumph of the 
Redeemer: but it also gave occasion to the imitative rites of Osiris; in 
which, on the very same ancient principle of figuratively computing years 
by days, the Egyptian god was placed in his arkite coffin on the evening of 
one day, was bewailed as dead during the whole of another day, and was 
rejoiced over as restored to life on the morning of the third day. The libe- 


* Rom. vi. 2 — 5, 11. viii. 10—13. Col. iii. 3. 1 Fet. ii. 21. Eplies. v. 11. Col. i. 18. 
Malt. xx. 22, 23. Mark x. 38, 39. Luke xii. 50. Col. ii. 12. 
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• ration of Noah from the Ark, or his emerging from the waves of the purify* 
ilia deluge, was attended by a remarkable circumstance, which entered very 
prominently into the Mysteries of the Gentiles : 1 mean the flight of the 
sacred dove, and its descent upon the now baptized patriarch. This is 
largely shewn by Bochart to have typified the descent of the Holy Ghost in 
the form of a dove upon our Saviour, when he emerged from the baptismal 
waters of Jordan; and to have further shadowed out the resting of the 
same blessed Spirit upon the Church, as the dove rested upon the Ark. lie 
notices also with much propriety, that, as the rainbow (another mysterious 
symbol among the Gentiles) was the token of God’s covenant with Noah ; 
so, with express reference to it, Christ is described in the Apocalypse as 
sitting upon a throne encompassed by a rainbow *. It may be added, that 
Noah was a king, and a priest, and a prophet; that he was pursued by a 
tremendous enemy, figuratively represented as a great serpent; that he 
finally prevailed over that enemy, though it first occasioned his mystic death 
and burial; that, at the period of his new birth from the womb of his virgin 
mother, he dwelt during his allegorical childhood amidst herds of cattle ; 
that he was an eminent preacher of righteousness to an irreclaimable world; 
and that, although of a mild and benevolent disposition, he was constrained 
to assume the stern aspect of a dispenser of God’s vengeance and to pour 
destruction upon all those who were not sheltered by the protecting Ark. 
In each of these points lie resembles the great father, whose character was 
transcribed from his character by the apostate Gentiles : but in each of them 
he likewise resembles the Messiah, whom he was eminently ordained to 
typify. Ilencc we need not wonder at the similarity of Christ to the prin¬ 
cipal hero-god of the pagans: when traced to its origin, it proves to be 
nothing more than the inevitable and natural consequence of the mode, in 
which the idolatry of Babel emanated from ancient Patriarehism. 

.‘3. The argument of Mr. Volney, which I have recently had occasion to 
notice, is plainly built upon the assumption, that cither the character of 
Christ must have been borrowed from that of the great father, or the cha¬ 
racter of the great father from that of Christ. This assumption being made, 


* Boch. Ilieroz, par. ii. lib. i. c. 6. 
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the conclusion was sufficiently, obvious : the character of the great father ciiap. vr. 
existed in the pagan world previous to the Christian era; therefore his 
character could not have been borrowed from that of Christ: but, if it 
were not borrowed from that of Christ; then the character of Christ must 
inversely have been borrowed from that of the great father. 

Now it will be seen, that, according to the manner in which / account 
for the resemblance between the two characters, I take leave to deny alto¬ 
gether the validity of Mr. Volney’s assumption itself: for I cannot allow, 
that either character has been borrowed from the other. 

With this view of the subject the writings of the early Christians exactly 
agree. So far from any hint being given that the peculiarities of the Gospel 
were adopted from the speculations of Paganism, St. Paul cautions the be¬ 
lievers of his own time, lest any man should spoil them through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of mot, after the rudiments of the 
world, and not after Christ: and he elsewhere teaches us, that the philo¬ 
sophy in question was built upon fables and otdless genealogies ; a perfectly 
accurate description of that pagan theology, which inculcated an eternal 
succession of similar worlds and an endless transmigratory reappearance of 
the great father and his triple offspring '. Accordingly, when the birth of 
Christ from a virgin is formally declared, we are assured, that this 
was nothing more than might have been anticipated by every pious 
member of the Levitieal Church; because that wonderful event was the 
completion of an ancient well-known prophecy, delivered many ages before 
by Isaiah and then actually existing in the sacred canon 1 . If from the 
apostles we pass to the early fathers, the same observation will still equally 
hold good. These all avow the doctrine of Christ’s godhead and incarna- 

* Col. ii. 8, 9. 1 Tim. i. •!. 

1 Matt. i. IS—25. Luke i. 26 — 38. The passages, which treat of the incarnation, are 
to be found in all manuscripts, ancient and modern, Greek and Latin: and they are with 
one accord cited, as genuine portions of the holy canon, by all the fathers. Hence the 
heretic Marcion, on whose single authority the modern Socinians would reject them, was 
expressly accused, in the face of the whole Church, by Tertullian* Ireneus, and Pliilastvius, 
of mutilating the evangelical record: an accusation, which could never have been brought 
forward in the second century, unless it had been well known and universally allowed, that 
the history- of the nativity was an authentic part of Holy Writ.. 
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book vi. tion, of his descent from heaven, and of his mysterious birth from a pure 
virgin : and, while they maintain that this system was held by the apostles, 
who themselves taught that it had previously been set forth in the Hebrew 
Scriptures; they confidently appeal to every church for its universality and 
antiquity. Yet do they all concur in testifying with one mouth against the 
depraved theology of those first heresies ; which they distinctly perceived, 
and unequivocally declared, to have owed their origin to the philosophy and 
to the Mysteries of Paganism '. Now, if these men thus unanimously cen¬ 
sured those identical heathen speculations, from which Mr. Volney would 
persuade us the doctrine of Christ s virgin-birth was received ; it is an abso¬ 
lute contradiction to assert, that they were yet indebted to them for that 
precise doctrine. They themselves, we see, ascribe it to a totally different 
source: for, while they strenuously maintain its truth ; they represent it as 
no mere novel revelation, but assert it to rest upon ancient prophecies fami¬ 
liar to the whole Jewish people. Christ is the predicted exclusive seed of 
the woman : Christ is that present God, who was to be conceived and bom 
of a virgin. 

We may now therefore very easily account for a circumstance, truly 
enough stated by Mr. Volney ; namely, that, throughout the East, Christ is 
even to the present day confounded with Eo or Buddha. The votaries of 
that divinity Imd long worshipped a god, whom at every descent from heaven 
they held to be incarnate in a human form, whom they supposed to be born 
of a virgin, whom they venerated as a benign lawgiver and reformer, and 
whom they believed to have descended into Hades and to have risen again 
from the dead and to have ascended into heaven after previously vanquish¬ 
ing the united powers of darkness. Hence when they found the very same 
opinions entertained respecting Christ, they were immediately led, by the 
established principles of their theology, to pronounce him one of the many 
incarnations of their virgin-born Buddha. So that, in fact, the rise of this 

* Hull's Jwlg. p. 100—123, Ill, 100—170, 21-9, 201—200, 2S9, 301, 300, 317, 318, 
321. Walcrlaml on Trin. p. 232, 207, 278, 280, 284, 297, 300, 302, 331, 310, 343, 344, 
3fi7, Milners JJisl. of 1 lie Church, vol. i. p. 151*, 1.79, 17.7, 177, 193, 118, 238,239, 

219, 289. Ter lull. adv. Marcion. lib. i. lib. prescript, c. 7. lib. do anim. e. 23. Ori^. Fragi*. 
ilc pliilos. 
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philosophical heresy, which has been curiously traced by Mr. Wilford all caw. vi. 
the way from Palestine to Iiindostan, clearly proves, that the doctrine of 
our Lord’s divinity and miraculous conception must have existed in the 
Church from the very beginning \ For the heresy itself seems to have 
arisen even in the apostolic age: and a way was doubtless prepared for it 
by the report of the Iranian Magi, who had visited the infant Saviour. But 
no adequate reason can be assigned for its rise, except this: the Buddhists 
found such a marked similarity between Christ and their own incarnate god, 
that they immediately pronounced the one to be an Avatar of the other. 

Thus an insidious attempt of antichristiau unbelief is shewn to be com¬ 
pletely nugatory: and thus, in every particular, the old theology of the. 

Gentiles is found to bear witness to the truth of Divine Revelation. 


* A>iat. Ites. vol. x. p. 27—126. 
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TABLE I. 

The early Postdiluvian Chronology, as exhibited in the Hebrew 

Pentateuch. 


A.P. D. 
350 
502 
■o 

440 

37 

470 

67 

531 

101 

340 
131 
370 
163 
393 
193 

341 

noo 

427 

20*2 

467 

392 


GENERATIONS OF PATRIARCHS. 

1. Noah dies, aged 950 years. 

2. Sliem dies, aged 600 years. 

3. Arphaxad born. lie lias Seiah at 35 ; and lives afterwards 403 years, 
Arphaxad dies, aged 438 years. 

4. Seiah born. He has Eber at 30; and lives afterwards 403 years. 
Seiah dies, aged 433 years. 

5. Eber born. He has Peleg at 34 ; and lives afterwards 430 years. 
Eber dies, aged 464 years. 

6. Peleg born. lie has Reu at 30 ; and lives afterwards 209 years. 
Peleg dies, aged 2S9 years. 

7. Reu born. He has Serug at 32 ; and lives afterwards 207 years. 

Reu dies, aged 239 years. 

8. Serug born. He has Nahor at 30; and lives afterwards 200 years. 
Serug dies, aged 230 years. 

9. Nahor born. He has Terah at 29 ; and lives afterwards 1 19 years. 
Nahor dies, aged 148 years. 

10. Terah born. He has Abram at 70 ; and lives afterwards 135 years. 
Terah dies, aged 205 years. 

11. Abram born. He has Isaac at 100; and lives afterwards 75 years. 
Abraham dies, aged 175 years. 

12. Isaac born. 
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TABLE II. 

*The early Postdiluvian Chronology, as exhibited by the lxx Greek 

Interpreters. 


A. P. D. 

350 

503 


137 
597 
26 7 
7-7 
397 
801 
531 
870 
GO 1 
1000 
793 
1 123 
933 
1337 
i 103 
1377 
1173 
1347 
1-73 


GENERATIONS OF PATRIARCHS. 

1. Noah dies, aged 950 years. 

3. Sheni dies, aged GOO years. 

3. Arphaxad born. He has Cainan at 135; and lives afterwards 400 years. 
Arphaxad dies, aged 535 years. 

4. Cainan born. He has Selah at 130 ; and lives afterwards 330 years. 
Cainan dies, aged 460 years. 

5. Selah born. He has Eber at 130; and lives afterwards 330 years. 

Selah dies, aged 460 years. 

6. Eber born. He has Peleg at 134; and lives afterwards 370 years. 
Eber dies, aged 404 years. 

7. Peleg born. He lias Reu at 130; and lives afterwards 309 years. 

Peleg dies, aged 339 years. 

8. Reu bom. He has Serug at 133; and lives afterwards 307 years. 

Reu dies, aged 339 years. 

9. Serug born. He has Nahor at ICO; and lives afterwards 300years. 
Senig dies, aged 330 years. 

10. Nahor born. He has Terah at 179; and lives afterwards 135 years. 
Nahor dies, aged 304 years. 

1 1. Terah born. He has Abram at 70; and lives afterwards 305 years. 
Terah dies, aged 375 years. 

13. Abram born. He has Isaac at 100; and lives afterwards 75 years^ 
Abraham dies, aged 175 years. 

13. Isaac born. 
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TABLE III. 

The early Postdiluvian Chronology, as exhibited in the Samaritan 

Pentateuch. 


A. V. D. 

350 

50C 

O 

440 

157 

570 

267 

071 

401 

040 

531 

770 

663 

893 

793 

941 

872 

1017 

9*2 

1117 

1042 


GENERATIONS OF PATRIARCHS. 

1. Noah dies, aged 950 years. 

2. Shem dies, aged 600 years. 

3. Arpliaxad born. lie has Selali at 135 ; and lives afterwards 303 years. 
Arpliaxad dies, aged 438 years. 

4. Selah born. He has Eber at 130; and lives afterwards 303 years. 
Selali dies, aged 433 years. 

5. Eber born. He has Peleg at 134 ; and lives afterwards 270 years. 
Eber dies, aged 404 years. 

6. Peleg born. He has Reu at 130; and lives afterwards 109 years. 
Peleg dies, aged 239 years. 

7. Ren born. lie has Scrug at 132; and lives afterwards 107 years. 

Ren dies, aged 239 years. 

8. Serug born. He has Nahor at 130; and lives afterwards 100 years. 
Serug dies, aged 2SO years. 

9. Nahor born. lie hasTerah at 79 ; and lives afterwards 69 years. 

Nahor dies, aged 148 years. 

10. Terah born. He has Abram at 70 ; and lives afterwards 75 years. 
Terah dies, aged 145 years. 

11. Abram born. He has Isaac at 100; and lives afterwards 75 years. 
Abraham dies, aged 175 years. 

12. Isaae born. 
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TABLE IV. 

The 511 Years of the Pallic or Pastoral Tyranny hi Egypt , as specified 
by Manctho, subdivided into their minor constituent Periods. 


PERIODS. 

I. The domination of the first dynasty of Shepherd-kings, com-') 

mencing in the sixth year before the birth of Abraham, and ter- > 
initiating with their expulsion from Auaris or Goshen. j 

II. The period between their expulsion and the arrival of Joseph. 

III. The residence of Joseph in Egypt before the descent of Jacob and 7 

his family ....... y 

IV. The sojourning of the Israelites in Egypt from the descent of Jacob, } 

until the rise of the new king that knew not Joseph.j 

V. The domination of the second dynasty of Shepherd.kings, com-1 
mencing 37 years after the death of Joseph and his brethren and > 
all that generation, and terminating with the Exodus of Israel.... 3 


VI. An additional period, procured from Manetho^s numbers, betweenN 
the breaking of the Pastoral tyranny in the Red sea and the emigra-# 
tion of the Danai into Greece. During this period, Egypt is gra-\ 
dually evacuated by those bands of foreigners mentioned by Diodo-/ 
rus and Tacitus; the Danai being the last of the pastoral race, lhat\ 
were expelled by the native Mizraim..... ) 


YEARS. 

2G0 

15 


21 


109 
106 

511 


89. 5 m. 


COO. 5 m. 
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A. P. D. A. V.C. 


Parallel 
generation 
with Se- 
lah. 


TABLE V. 

A chronological I'iczo of the different historical Mutters treated of in 

the course of this Work. 

EVENTS. 

Arpliaxad born. 

Parallel jSliemites j Elam, Asluir, Lud, Aram, 
generation Cj lietitcs I somer Magog, Madai, Javan, 
with A r- i 1 l ] ubal, Meslicch, liras, 

pltaxad. j Hammites | Cush, Mizr, Phut, Canaan. 

Selali born. 

Sliemitc-Arameans | Uz, Ilnl, Cctlicr, Mash. 
Japhetic-Gomerians | Ashkenaz, Riphath, Togarmah. 
Japhetic-Javanites j Elishali, Tarshish, Dodanim. 

Sebah, Havilah, Sabtah, Raamaii, 
Sa blech a, Nimrod or Nin. Nimrod 
appears to have been the child of his 
father's old age: he synchronizes there¬ 
fore with a later generation, though in 
point of descent he belongs to this, 
y Lud, Anam, Lehab, Naphtuh, 
l Pathrus, Casluh, Caphtor. 
f Sidon, Heth, Jehus, Amor, Girgas, 
Hammite*Canaanites\ Hivi, Arki, Sini, Arvad, Zemar, 
V. Hamath. 

EI>er bom. 

Parallel *5 

generation > Hammite-Cuthic-Itaamitcs| Sheba, Dedan. 
with Eber. ) 

Noah dies. 

Pc leg born. 

I aiallel 1 Shemite-Arpliaxad- C f . 
generation > ite _ S elhite-Ebe,ite \JokUm: 
with Peleg. ) 

Arpliaxad dies. 

Shem dies: and about the same time wc may place the deaths of Ham 
and Japhet.. 

Ren born, 

T Almodad, Shclcph, Hazarma- 
Shemite-Arphaxadite-Sel-Jveth, Jarah, Uadoram, Uzal, 
hite-Ebcrite-Joktanites. 1 Diklali, Obal, Abiinael, Sheba, 

V Oj)hir, Havilah, Jobab. 

Emigration of mankind from Armenia in one great body under the influ¬ 
ence of Nimrod and the Cuthim. Descent of Justin’s Scuthim from 
the Armenian Caucasus. 

Sclab dies. 


n 

2936 

137 

2801 

Q67 

2671 

350 

401 
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EVENTS. 

Rise of the Cuthic or Scuthic empire at Babel under Nimrod, the first 
Ninus or Belus: which, under two successive kindred dynasties jointly 
styled in the Persian annals the Mahabadian dynasty , possesses the 
sovereignty of middle Asia during 1495 years or in a round number 15 
centuries. 

About this time, the dispersion of mankind from Babel occurs, which 
Pel eg just lives to sec ; his thirteen nephews by his younger brother 
Joktan being now heads of separate families, agreeably to Gen. x. 25—30. 
About this time, Nimrod, having gone forth out of Shinar into .the land 
of Ashur, founds Nineveh on Nin’s town; which he so calls from his 
own name Nin or Ninus. Gen. x. 9—11* 

Peleg dies, having witnessed the division of the earth in consequence of 
the dispersion, agreeably to the prophetic intimation couveyed by his 
name. Gen. x. C5. 

Serug born. 

Eber dies. 

Ren dies. 

Nahor born. 

End of the first Cuthico-Assyrian dynasty, which commenced with 
Nimrod or the first Ninus ; its duration being 190 years—Rise of the 
second Cuthico-Assyrian dynasty with the second Ninus, the duration of 
which is 1305 years. Here, in the days of Serug, terminates the origi¬ 
nal Scuthic succession and Scuthic name : a new dynasty, most pro¬ 
bably in a younger branch of the house of Nimrod, obtaining the throne 
of Iran; and the old Scuthic title being almost entirely superseded by 
tlie Assyrian — Conquest of the low country of Babylonia by the Arabian 
or Phcnician kings; who had previously descended from the Indian 
Caucasus, following the course of the river Sindh until they reached the 
shores of the Erythrean sea. These are said by Diodorus to have 
been the allies of the second Ninus : so that he seems to have rebelled 
against the last prince of the original Cntliic house, to have called in the 
Phenieian Shepherds to his aid, and to have rewarded them with the 
maritime provinces round the head of the Persian gulph which appa¬ 
rently adhered to the old dynasty. Here the pastoral warriors reign, 
acknowledging perhaps the feudal superiority of the Assyrian emperor, 
for the space of 015 years — About this time, we may conceive the Scu- 
thie Shepheids of Touran to begin to push westward and to form settle¬ 
ments round the Buxine sea : whence, under the name of Pc/asgi or 
Patti or fio/gs nr Helgtv, they gradually forced themselves into Greece, 
the Greek islands, Asia minor, Germany, Italy, western Gaul, Scandi¬ 
navia, south-eastern Britain and pci haps Ireland. 

Terah horn. 

Serug dies, having witnessed the cud of the original Scuthic name and 
succession—About this time, a great branch of the Indian Palli or Plie- 
nieian Shepherd* leave their settlements in Babylonia and round tire 
head of the Pusian gulph, advance westward round the Arabian descit, 
and enter into the land of Canaan from the north. 1 lore they become the 
parents of the maritime Pbenicians, the Anukim, the Perizzim, and the 
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Rephaim ; who, from their lofiy Scythian stature anil superior military 
prowess, were, in a succeeding age, viewed by the terrified Israelites as 
a race of giants. 

The Cuthic Phenicians, having marched through the whole length of the 
land of Canaan, invade Egypt under the name of Palli or Philistini or 
Hiic-Sos or Ethiopic Shepherd-kings — They make the land of Goshen 
or Aunris their strong hold. 

Nahor dies. 

Abraham born, 6 years after the invasion of Egypt by the Shepherds. 
Abraham emigrates from Ur of the Babylonic Cliusdim to Ilaran, 14 
years (according to Hales) before he emigrates from Ilaran to the land 
of Canaan. By this providential arrangement, he and his family are 
withdrawn from the troubles, which must have occurred in Chaldea 
when the military dynasty of the Phenician Shepherds from upper India 
were compelled to abdicate—Of this emigration from Chaldea, with the 
subsequent arrival of Abraham’s posterity in Egypt and their being con¬ 
cerned in building the pyramids, the Hindoo? possess no inaccurate tra¬ 
dition. After the building of the first Padma-Mandir or the Babylonic 
tower on the banks of the Euphrates, certain children of Sliarma or 
Sheni arrived, after a long journey, on the banks of the Nile. Here 
they raised a loftv pyramid of earth, in professed imitation of the original 
Asiatic Padma-Mandir. 

Chedorlaomer and other vassals of the great Iranian empire, whose 
feudatory principalities lay in Aram, subjugate the petty kings of 
Canaan. 

Terah dies—Abraham leaves Ilaran, and emigrates into the land of 
Canaan. 

End of the Arabian or Cuthieo-Pliemcian dynasty in Babylonia, at the 
close of 215 years after its commencement. It was subverted no doubt 
by the head of the Iranian or Cuthieo-Assyrian empire, now extending 
itself in every direction. 

The petty kings of Canaan revolt from Chedorlaomer and his co-cstates. 
Chedorlaomer and his co-estates attack and completely rout the Ca- 
naanitish kings; smiting, at the same time, the Rephaim, the Zuzim, and 
other tribes of the giant or Scuthic race—'This occasions the jealousy 
of their brethren, the Shepherd-kings of Egypt: who accordingly, as 
we learn from Manetho, carefully fortified their eastern frontier; lest 
the Assyrians or Cuthic Iranians, then lords of Asia, should imade 
them—Abraham, with only 318 men, overtakes and defeats Chedor¬ 
laomer and the other vassals of Iran on their return northward into 
Aram. 

Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrha—Abraham, who flourished in the 
tenth generation after the flood as Noah did in the tenth generation 
after the creation, is thence venerated by the Cuthic Phenicians as an 
incarnation or periodical Avatar of the great transmigrating father II or 
Buddha. 

Isaac bom—Abraham, in the south of the land of Canaan, converses 
with Abimcleeh, a feudatory prince of the Philistini or Palli or Shep- 
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EVENTS. 

herds; whose strong hold was Auaris on the eastern bank of the Nile: 
whither, accordingly, Abimelech returns at the close of the conference. 
Gen. xxi. 22—34. 

Isaac marries Rebekah—About this time, African Ethiopia or Cusha- 
dwip without is planted by a colony of the Shepherd-kings from Egypt. 
These colonists are the blameless Ethiopians of Homer : and, from the 
circumstance of the hero-gods being said to visit them, we may infer, 
that they were chiefly of the sacerdotal caste ; who, wearied with the 
turbulent scenes exhibited in lower Egypt, retired into the Thebais and 
thence into Abyssinia. 

Jacob and Esau born. 

Abraham dies, 477 years after the death of Peleg. 

Jacob flees to Haran, through fear of his brother Esau. 

Expulsion of the first dynasty of the Shepherd-kings of Egypt by the 
native Mizraim. They retire in Palestine after reigning in Egypt 260 
years. 

Jacob returns with his faVnily into the land of Canaan. 

Joseph is sold into Egypt, then 17 years old and upwards. Gen. 
xxxvii. 2. 

Isaac dies. 

Joseph stands before Pharaoh, than 30 years old and upwards. Geu. 
xli. 46—Commencement of the 7 years of plenty. 

Commencement of the 7 years of famine. 

Jacob and his family descend into Egypt, during the second year of 
famine, when as yet 5 full years remain to be completed. Gen. xlv. 6— 
They are placed in Goshen or Auaris, now standing vacant by the expul¬ 
sion of the Shepherd-kings. 

'The last year of famine. 

Jacob dies, having resided 17 years in Egypt, at the age of 147 years. 
Gc n. xlvii. 28. 

Joseph dies, at the age of 110 years. Gen. 1. 22. 

The Shepherd-kings return from Palestine into Egypt, and found a 
second pastoral dynasty—The now king or regal sovereignty rises lip, 
that knew not Joseph; when all the brethren of that patriarch, and all 
(he men of his generation were dead. Kxod. i. 6, 8—The servitude of 
Israel and (according to Herodotus and Mimetho) of the native Mizraim 
commences, in the course of which the pyramids are built—The king of 
the native Mizraim, with the priests, the sacred animals, and a consider¬ 
able body of Iiis subjects, takes refuge among the friendly Culhic Shep¬ 
herds of African Ethiopia. 

Amnim marries Jochebed. 

Miriam born. 

Aaron born, previous to the edict relative to the destruction of the 
Urachtish male children. 

Pharaoh decrees, that all the new-born male children of the Israelites 
shall he cast into the river. 

Moses born, exposed in an ark, watched by his sislcr then a young 
woman, and preserved by Pharaoh's daughter. 
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Moses flees into the land of Midian. 

Moses and Aaron stand before Pharaoh ; the one being then SO, and the 
other 83, years of age. Exod. vii. 7— Plagues of Egypt— Exodus of 
Israel — Pharaoh and the flower of his pastoral chivalry are drowned in 
the Red sea— The final expulsion of the Shepherds by the native Miz- 
raim commences, at the close of 511 years from their original invasion 
of Egypt : their first dynasty having reigned 260 years ; their second 
dynasty, according to Herodotus and Eusebius verified by Scripture, 
having reigned 106 years ; and a period of 146 years having elapsed be¬ 
tween their first expulsion and their return, during the greatest part of 
which the captive or leprous or Israelitish Shepherds occupy the land of 
Goshen or Auaris— A large body of the Shepherd-kings march back 
into the southern parts of the land of Canaan : where, joining their 
brethren the Anakim and other tribes of the Indo-Scythie stock, they 
push northward along the sea-coast; and, under the name of Philistine 
or Palistim or Shepherds , are for many years formidable to the com¬ 
monwealth of Israel—During the next 89 years, the pastoral kings are 
gradually expelled by the Mizrnim ; first one tribe being driven out, and 
then another. They retire to Phenicia, Greece, Colchis, the mouths of 
the river Tauais, Mauritania, and the northern sea-eoast of Africa. 

The Israelites are terrified by the report of the spies, who give a for¬ 
midable account of the gigantic stature of the Cuthic Anakim now 
rendered yet more powerful by the accession of the Shepherds or Phi* 
listim from Egypt. 

The Israelites enter the land of Canaan, 40 years after the Exodus. 
Cushan-Rishathaim, king of the Mesopotamian Aram and a potent vas¬ 
sal of the great Iranian empire, reduces Israel to subjection; in pur¬ 
suance of the policy, which had been adopted so early as the days of 
Chcdorlaomer. 

The expulsion of the Shepherd-kings from Egypt is completed by the 
retiring of the Danai into Greece, who bring with them the worship of 
the ship Argo or Argha. 

Solomon extends his dominions from the frontiers of Egypt to the great 
river Euphrates, agreeably to the promise of God made to Abraham. 
Gen. xv. 18. 1 Kings iv. 1 Kings iv. 21—This was effected, in the 
course of divine providence, by the gradual decay of the Cuthico- 
Assyrian empire of Iran now hastening to its dissolution. The Euphrates 
therefore, at the present period, was the boundary of the two empires of 
Israel and Iran. 

About this time, Hazael becomes king of the maritime Aram, having 
been previously anointed to the office by Elijah during the life-time of 
his master and predecessor Bcnhadud. i Kings xix. 15. This action of 
the prophet shews, that Aram was now an independent kingdom, its 
sovereign no longer receiving his investiture from the head of the de¬ 
clining empire of Aram. 

Dissolution of the Cuthieo-Assyrian empire 1495 years after its com¬ 
mencement at Babel—Rise of the Assyrian kingdom ; and commence- 

Idol, vol. iii. 4Q 
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EVENTS. 

ment of the third Assyrian dynasty with the third Ninus, whom Justin 
has confounded with the second Ninus. 

First Median revolt, and commencement of the anarchical interregnum* 
Admonitory denunciation of Jonah to the revolutionized Ninevites 
under the third Niuus, shortly after the dissolution of the Cuthico-Assy¬ 
rian empire. 

Commencement of the independent kingdom of Media under the dynasty 
of the Arbacidae, which led the way to the general revolt. 
Commencement of the independent kingdom of Persia under the Pish- 
dadian dynasty, on the extinction of the great Mahabadian or Cuthico- 
Assyrian dynasty which had previously ruled over all Iran. This perhaps 
ought to be placed a few years higher, yet so as to succeed the Median 
revolt in A. A. C. 827- 

Era of Nabonnssar—Division of the Assyrian kingdom into the two 
kingdoms of Assyria and Babylon, the latter however apparently depen¬ 
dent upon the former. 

Accession of Shalmaneser—About this time, Media, either wholly or 
partially, is reduced under the Assyrian yoke: for, almost immediately 
afterwards, A. A. C. 721 or 7 1Shalmaneser places the captive Israel¬ 
ites in the cities of the Medes, as if to supply the depopulation or emi¬ 
gration produced by his conquest of the country. 2 Kings xvii. 9* 
Sennacherib’s miraculous overthrow, and subsequent assassination. 
Accession of Esar-Haddon—Second Median revolt, which is the natural 
consequence of Sennacherib’s disaster. 

Nebuchadnezzar becomes the second founder of Babyloiu 
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